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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND, ITALY, AND THE SOUTH OF FKANCE. 

JANUARY — APRIL, 1814 . 

Although Napoleon allowed a few days’ repose to chap. 

his wearied troops, he gave none to his own indefatigable ' 

mind. Though he witnessed around him the wreck of a 
world, lie stood undaunted amidst its ruins, realising thus Napoleon’s 
the well-known lines of the Roman poet — his empire 

at this pe- 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, riod. 

Imj^avidum ferient ruiiise.”* 

During these days of physical repose, he was indefati- 
gable in the cabinet. The raried concerns of his still 
vast empire passed before his view ; despatches from all 
quarters were received ; and his final resolution to reject 
the terms offered by the Allies at Ch^tillon was taken. 

This brief intermission in military operations, both at the 
headquarters of the Emperor Napoleon, of Marshal 
Blucher, and of the Grand Army, affords a favourable 
opportunity for reviewdng, with the now straitened con- 
queror, the varied condition of the remoter parts of his 
empire, preparatory to detailing the grand catastrophe of i Fain, lea. 
his falD 

^ “ SboTild tlie world itself break in pieces, 

Fearless will the ruins strike him ” — Horace. 

VOL. XIII. ,A ’ 



2 HISTOEY OP EUEOPB. 

CHAP. From Antwerp and Flanders the accounts were on 
Lxxxvii . satisfactory. After the expulsion of the French 

1S14. Holland, in the middle of the preceding December, 

A^rsof the tricolor flag waved only on Bergen-op-Zoom, Bois- 
countrks. le-Duc, Gorcum, and one or two lesser forts, the main 
strength of the French forces in that quarter being con- 
piate 4. centrated in Antwerp, which Napoleon justly classed with 
Mayence on the Rhine, and Alessandria in Piedmont, as 
the principal bulwarks of his empire. To impose upon 
the Allies, by the sound at least of military preparations, 
the Emperor, by a decree in the end of December, had 
ordered the formation of an army of fifty-five battalions, 
the command of which was bestowed on Comte Maison. 
This respectable force, however, like most of the others 
of which Napoleon had the direction at this period, 
existed in great part only on paper ; and when that gene- 
ral arrived at Antwerp in the end of December, he found 
that he could not reckon on twenty thousand men for 
the defence of the whole Low Countries. In fact it was 
apparent that, so far from thinking of the reconquest of 
1 Ann. Reg. Holland, it would be all he could do to provide for the 
153. vict?et defence of Flanders, now threatened on its maritime 
quarter by the English, and on the side of the Meuse by 
nsf ’nie Russians and Prussians. He therefore strengthened 

the garrisons of Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom, and 
265, 267 . made every possible provision for the victualling, arming, 
and providing of these fortresses. ^ 

Meanwhile, an English division, six thousand strong, 
comiatot under the orders of Sir Thomas Graham, who had 
resigned his command in Spain the day after the victo- 
rious passage of the Bidassoa, on the 7th October pre- 
Ante, eh. Ceding,^ landed in South Beveland, and concerted meas- 
ixxm.s, . Bulow, who had crossed the canal and advanced 

towards Antwerp. A general forward movement in 
consequence commenced on the 10th January, which, 
after a variety of minor actions, brought on a warm con- 
jan. 13. test on the 13th, when a combined attack was made on 
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the village of Merxem, near Antwerp, by the British chap. 

under General Mackenzie in front, and the Prussians ' 1 

under Thumen in flank. The 78th Highlanders headed 
the assault, led bj their brave colonel, M'Leod, and the • 
French were driven out of the village and back into 
Antwerp in the most gallant style, with the loss of a 
thousand men killed and wounded. The Allies, how- 
ever, suffered nearly as much from the heavy fire which u, i!i!4. ' 
the enemy kept up at the entrance of the village ; and as isaVi^fet 
they were ignorant of the strength of the garrison of 3 ™ 4 of^'“' 
Antwerp, and not prepai’ed at that period to commence 
the investment of the place, they withdrew at night to 
their former positions, although they had approached so gmse 
near to it that their bombs already fell in the suburbs 270 , 2 ^. ' 
and docks of the fortress.^ 

On the night of the 25th, aided by the inhabitants, ^ 
Billow made a successful attack on Bois-le-Duc, which investaout 
was taken by escalade, with its garrison of six hundred 
men. This enabled the Prussian general to turn his 
whole forces against Maison ; and the latter not feeling 
himself in suflEicient strength to keep the field against the 
superior forces of the Allies, left Antwerp to its own 
resources, threw a garrison of a thousand men into 
Malines, and took post at Louvain, as a central point 
from which he might be able to observe the numerous 
enemies who now inundated the Low Countries. They 
were very formidable ; for, in addition to Bulow and 
Graham on the side of Airtwerp, \Vinzingerode, ivith his 
numerous corps of Russians, was exciting the utmost 
alarm, as already mentioned, by his unresisted march 
from the Rhine, by Liege, towards the old French fron- 
tier. No sooner was Antwerp left to its own resources 
than Bulow approached its walls, and completed the Jaii.27. 
investment ; and three thousand additional troops having 
arrived from England, and a small battering train been 
obtained from Holland, operations of a vigorous character 
were commenced against the place. The great object 
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CHAP, was not to breacli and carry its ramparts, for wbidi the 
LxxxYii . g^g yg^; (jisposal of tliB AIUgs was 

J 8 W. wholly inadequate, but to bombard the town, and burn 
the great fleet constructed there by Napoleon, by means 
of which he had so long flattered himself he would effect 
the subjugation of Great Britain. Extraordinary pre- 
cautions had, howeTer, been taken by Admiral Missiessy, 
who commanded the squadrons, to render nug^tfory the 
effects of a bombardment, by blinding the ships in the 
docks with turf, wet blankets, and a Tariety of other 
articles, which rendered them impervious to the heaviest 
shells, as had been done at Malta in the year 1799 . On 
Feb. 1. the first of February, a general attack was made on the 
French advanced posts beyond the works, by the com- 
bined Prussian and British forces; and although the 
former experienced a bloody repulse near the village of 
Duerne, the British pushed back the enemy from Braes- 
Peb. 2. chaet to Merxem, and next day carried the latter Ti^pe 
i^ri36.'‘ hy assault, driving the French, with severe loss, entifely 
Desp.“pel. works of the place on that side. They imme- 

Ann^Reg comiuenced the construction of mortar batteries 

' behind the dikes of St Ferdinand ; and with such vigour 
too^n.' were the approaches advanced during the night, that 
201,204. next morning a heavy fire was commenced upon the 
shipping.! 

It was at this moment that Carnot took the command 
Of which at Antwerp. This stern republican — who had lived in 
retirement since the fall of Robespierre, resisted all the 
niand. offers of Napolcou during the zenith of his power to lure 
him from his retreat, and almost singly voted against his 
»Anfe,ch. being made Emperor^ — now came forward, with true 
xxxviu. § devotion, to offer him, in his adversity, what 

remained of strength at sixty-four years of age, for the 
defence of the country.* Napoleon knew how to appre- 

* The offer is little, without doubt, of an arm sixty j-ears old ; but I 
thought that the example of a soldier, whose patriotic sentiments are known, 
might have the effect of rallying to your eagles a number of persons liesitatiiig 
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date grandeur of character, eren in the most decided chap. 
political opponent. He immediatelj said, upon receiring 
the letter, “ Since Carnot offers me his sei’vices, I know 
he will be faithful to the post which I assign to him : I « 
appoint him governor of Antwerp.” The sturdy veteran 
arrived at the fortress, and entered by one of the southern 
gates the very day the bombardment commenced. He Fei. 2. 
found the garrison fifteen thousand strong ; but never- 
theless, anticipating a long siege, and deeming it neces- 
sary to husband his resources, he immediately withdrew 
all his outposts within the outworks, so that the Prus- 
sians approached, without resistance, so near the place as 
to be able to take a part in the bombardment. It pro- 
duced, however, very little eflfect. By the admirable 
precautions of Caimot and Missiessy, the fire, which was 
repeatedly raised in different quarters of the city and 
harbour, was immediately extinguished ; the vessels of 
war in the docks were so protected as to be almost imper- 
vious to shells ; the mortars which the English made use 
of, brought from Holland, though well served, soon 
became for the most part unserviceable, from too frequent 
discharges ; and after the bombardment had been kept 
up three days it was discontinued, from failure of ammu- 
nition. At the same time, Bulow received orders to Pet. 6. 
raise the siege of the place, and advance with his corps 
into France, to take part in the great operations in con- 
templation against Napoleon, in which, as already men- 
tioned, he rendered the most essential service. The 
British, not half the strength of the ganison of the place, 
were in no condition to maintain their ground before chron.’ 
it ; and accordingly Sir Thomas Graham retired to his Conq. xxiii. 
former cantonments, between Antwerp and Bergen-op- Mlm.sur 
Zoom and Carnot, in conformity with his principle 
of reserving the strength of the garrison for ulterior 


as to the part whicli they should take, and who might possibly think that the 
only way to serve their country was to abandon it.” — Carnot to Napoleon, 
24i/i Jan, 1814 ; Memoires swr Oarnotj p, 1S5. 
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CHAP, operations, made no attempt to disquiet tliem m tlieir 

LXXXVII. , 

retreat. 

1814. Though BuloWj lioweYer, had passed on into France, 

Piiigress of and the English had retired to the frontiers of Holland, 
pTaSr yet there was no intermission in the deluge of Allied 
troops which rolled over Flanders. Wave after wave 
succeeded, as in those days when the long-restrained 
might of the northern nations found vent in the decaying 
provinces of the Roman empire. The Prince of Saxc- 
Weimar, reinforced by Borstell’s brigade of Prussians, 
kept the field at the head of fifteen thousand foot and 
Feb. 3. two thousand horse; Brussels was soon evacuated ; and 
Maison, who retired to Tournay, was watched by the 
Allies, whose headquarters were at Ath. Gorcum, how- 
Feb. 4. ever, having surrendered, and the blockading force, under 
the Prussian General Zielenski, having reinforced the 


Feb. 17 . Prince of Saxe- Weimar, he advanced against the French 
general, who retired towards Quesnoy and Maubeuge. 
Marche. NotMug of moHienl occurred in this quarter till the 8th 
of March, when the prince made an attack on Maison’s 
troops with twelve thousand men, and drove them from 
1 Viet, et the positions they occupied in front of Courtray, under 
Ijbe cannon of Lille ; so that, with the exception of 
Antwerp, Bergen-op-Zoom, Ypres, Condd, and Maubeuge, 
chro?iu^ which were still in the hands of the French, the whole 
273,277.' of Austrian Flanders was wrested from the arms of 


Napoleon.^ 

„ . But an important event occurred at this period in 
Deseriptioa Holland, which deserves to be more particularly noticed, 
op-zTom!" both on account of the admirable skill with which it was 


projected by the English general, and the combined gal- 
lantry on the part of the French, and remissness on that of 
the British, which rendered a successful attack ultimately 
abortive. This was the assault of Beeqbh-op-Zoom by 
Sir Thomas Graham. That celebrated fortress, well 


known in the wars of the Low Countries, and strengthened 
by the successive labour of many centuries, was justly 
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regarded by the Dutclr as their principal bidwark on the 
side of the Netherlands. It was in eyery respect the 
worthy antagonist of Antwerp, to which it was directly 
opposite at the distance only of fifteen miles. On its 
works the famous Cohorn had exhausted all the resources 
of his art; and though the town is incondderable, con- 
taining not more than six thousand souls, the works were 
. so extensive that they could only be adequately manned 
* by a garrison of twelve thousand men. In addition to 
this, an immense system of mines and subterraneous works 
rendered all approach by an enemy to the a-amparts 
hazardous in the extreme. The place is divided into two 
parts — the town, properly so called, and the port — which 
are separated from each other by internal walls, but both 
included in the external ramparts. The former has three 
gates, those of Steenbergen, Breda, and Antwerp ; the 
latter but one, called the Water Gate. The garrison, 
nominally four thousand five hundred strong, but of 
whom not more than two thousand seven hundred were 
effective, under General Bizanet, was inadequate to the 
manning of the extensive outworks, some of which were 
negligently guarded ; some of the scarps were out of 
repair, and the hard frost which had so long prevailed 
had entirely frozen over the wet ditches lying in front of 
its ravelins and ramparts.^ 

Encouraged by these circumstances, which seemed to 
offer a favourable opportunity for surprising the place, 
Graham, who had secret intelligence with several of the 
inhabitants, almost all of whom wei’e seafaring people, 
heartily desirous of being delivered from the French yoke, 
in secret made his preparations for a general attack. He 
fixed the execution of the attempt for the 8th of March, 
being the day before the Prince of Orange’s birthday. 
The troops, three thousand three hundred strong, were 
divided into four columns. The first, under General 
Lord Proby, mustering about a thousand bayonets, was 
ordered to attempt forcing an entrance by escalade 
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between the Antwerp and Water gates ; the second, 
under Colonel Morrice, twelve hundred strong, was to 
attack to the right of the Water gate ; the third, led by 
Colonel Honey, consisting of six hundred men, was to 
distract the enemy by a feint at the Steenbergen gate ; 
and the fourth, headed by Skerret and Gore, con- 
sisting of eleven hundred men, to assault the moutli of 
the harbour, which was fordable at low water. For this 
reason, the attack was fixed for half-past ten o'clock at * 
night. General Cooke commanded the whole. The 
troops employed in the four columns amounted in all to 
three thousand three hundred men in the assault, and 
six hundred in the feint. The instructions to Generals 
Cooke and Gore, upon whom the weight of the assault 
would depend, were, as soon as they got to the top of the 
rampart, to incline towards each other, if possible unite, 
and immediately force open the Antwerp gate. Scaling- 
ladders of adequate height were provided for the men ; 
the utmost secrecy was enjoined on the assaulting 
columns ; no light was allowed among them : while that 
intrusted with the false attack on the Steenbergen gate 
was instructed to raise as much noise, and keep up as 
sharp a rattle of musketry as possible.^ 

These orders were punctually obeyed. Shortly before 
ten o’clock, a loud fire of musketry was heard at the 
Steenbergen gate. It proceeded from the third column, 
which, having surprised the advanced guards and out- 
works, was arrested at the drawbridge of the chief moat 
and port of the rampart by a discharge of small-arms. 
Thither the garrison reserves were immediately directed, 
and the assailants repulsed with great loss. Meanwhile 
the fourth column successfully made its way into the 
harbour mouth, unobserved in the dark, and after wind- 
ing its painful course among the numerous iron crow’s- 
feet scattered in the bottom of the channel, at a quarter 
before eleven reached the top of the rampart without the 
loss of a man, and seized and forced open the Water 
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gate. At tlie same time, detachments, under Colonel chap. 

Caiieton and General Skerret, were sent to the ramparts J ' 

on the right and left, which were almost wholly unde- 
fended. As soon as the alarming progress of the assail- ^ 
ants in this quarter was known, the remaining reserves 
of the garrison were directed to the bastions adjoining 
the Water gate ; and after a shai'p conflict Colonel 
Carleton, who commanded the detachment which moved sw. 
to the right along the ramparts, was repulsed and driven 140. ' 
back towards that entrance.^ 

At the same time, however. Colonel Morrice, with his 
column, inade his way across the ice, and i-eached the The Guards 
counterscarp undiscovered, near the Breda gate ; but the raraparfc 
garrison there being well prepared, a severe fire of grape 
and musketry from the summit of the rampart prevented 
them from crossing the ditch, or getting into the body of 
the place. Hardly was the danger arrested in this quarter, 
when a still more formidable attack was made between 
the Antwerp and W ater gates. This came from the Guards 
under Lord Proby, who, after being diverted from their 
original point of attack by the ice, which, weakened by 
the tide, gave way under their weight, had turned aside, 
and, following the foot of the wall to a place where the 
passage was practicable, had at length reached the summit 
of the rampart on the left of the Antwerp gate. The 
Guards were there formed under the immediate direction 
of General Cooke, and a detachment was sent on the 
one side to the Antwerp port, and on the other to gain 
intelligence of Skerret and Gore at the Water gate and 
harbour. The strength of the Antwerp gate, however, 

■was such as to defy all their efforts to force it open; and 
though Gore’s detachment, in the first instance, defeated a 
a column of the garrison which advanced against it, yet 
the French reserves came up, and in the end over- 
powered it.^ But at this moment Morrice’s column, which Bargh. sb, 
had been repulsed at its own point of attack, came round i uo.^“ * 
by the foot of the glacis, mounted the walls by Lord 
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CHAP. Proby’s ladders, and formed on tbe ramparts to tlie left 
of the Guards. 

To all appearance Bergen-op-Zooni was now taken ; 
T^'Fieiidi and with an ordinary garrison and governor it would 
S'liVThe have been so. Seven liundi’ed and tifty men were in 
assault. battle aiTay on the ramparts adjoining the Watergate, 
and had possession of that gate, and fifteen hundred on 
those between it and the Antwerp gate : in all, they 
occupied fourteen of the sixteen fronts of the bastions of *• 
the place. The fortress was considered as so completely 
carried, that the detachment which had made the false 
attack on the Steenbergen gate retired to their canton- 
ments, and a brigade of Germans, which had advanced 
from Tholen at the first firing, countermai’ched and 
retinned home. The French troops, of no greater strength 
than the assailants, withdrew for the most part to the 
market-place, in the centre of the town, fully expecting to 
surrender at daybreak. But as the night wore on, matters 
essentially changed. The excessive cold benumbed the 
British troops, and chilled the first ardour of success : 
some of them broke into spirit-shops adjoining their 
position, and became intoxicated ; no reinforcements were 
sent to them from without, and the French, as day dawned, 
discovered the small number of their antagonists, and per- 
ceived that one-third of them at the Water gate were 
separated from the remaining two-thirds on the bastions 
of the Antwerp gate. The governor, accordingly, directed 
, T , his whole efforts, in the first instance, against Skerret’s 
Sieges, ii. detaclimetit on the bastions near the Water £2:ate, and 
Graham’s having drivcn them into a low situation, where they were 
Aocomit, exposed to a raking fire from two faces of the rampart, 
isl^lnn. compelled them to lay down their arms, but not before 
fi?’ Apt’. Skerret had both fallen, bravely combating at 

KochT’ tbeir troops. He then formed his whole force 

Le^’dlnd attack on the British, fifteen hundred strong, on 

32, 37 ?” ’ the summit of the Antwerp bastions.^ The contest here 
was long and bloody ; but at length General Cooke, 
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having learned the destruction of Skerret and Gore’s 
detachments, and finding his men ’wasting away without 
any chance of success, was compelled to surrender. In 
this brilliant though disastrous affair, the British lost 
above nine hundred killed and wounded, and eighteen 
hundred men laid down their arms, though they were 
next day exchanged by convention with the French 
governor. 

• Such w'as the termination of this extraordinary assault, 
doubly memorable, both from the circumstance that one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world had its ramparts 
carried by storm, when the governor was aware of the 
enemy’s intention, and prepared to repel it, without any 
approaches, or attempt to breach the walls, by an assault- 
ing force of little greater strength than the garrison ; and 
from the still more marvellous result, that this assaulting 
column, victorious on the ramparts, was in the end 
obliged to laydown its arms to an equal force of the 
enemy, but in possession of the guns of the place. It 
excited, accordingly, a vivid interest in the mind of 
Napoleon, who frequently recurred to it, both at Elba and 
St Helena. He admitted that Graham’s plan was both 
daring and well conceived ; and imputed the failure of 
the enterprise to the energy of the French governor, the 
courage of his troops, and the want of due support to the 
attacking columns. ^ In truth, the slightest consideration 
must be sufficient to show, that it is to the last circum- 
stance that the failure of this boldly conceived and 
gallant enterprise is principally to be ascribed. The 
English general had at his command nine thousand 
British or German troops, of whom not more than four 
thousand at the utmost were engaged in the assault.^ If 
a reserve of two thousand had been stationed near the 
walls, and advanced rapidly to the support of their 
comrades, the moment the ramparts of the Antwerp gate 
were taken, not a doubt can exist that the town must 
have fallen. Nay, if the troops who retired from the 
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CHAP, feigned attack on the Steenbergen gate bad been sent 
Lxxxvu . |.Q |.|jg support of Skerret and Gore by the 

1814. 'Water gate, of which the latter had possession, it is 
^ probable the enterprise would have been crowned with 
success. 

Of the ease with which fresh troops from without 
Causcrofits might haTe effected an entrance, even without blowing 
refiSuous opcii that gate, we, hare decisive evidence in the fact, that 
duct of X" hlorriee’s whole division, at one in the morning, ascended • 
by Lord Proby’s ladders, and formed on the summit 
sides. without the loss of a man. But why was not a petard 
or a field-piece brought up, when the British were in 
possession of that gate, to blow it open, as has so often 
been done with such success in India 1 These considera- 
tions show, that the hero of Barossa, the gallant veteran 
who had first planted the British standards on the 
soil of France, inured to a long course of triumphs, was 
on this occasion inspired with an undue contempt for his 
enemies, and forgot the first rule of tactics, that of hav- 
ing a reserve at hand, and vigorously advancing it to 
support the columns which had gained what, by such aid, 
might have been rendered a decisive success. On the other 
hand, the highest praise is due to the resolution and skill of 
the French governor, and to the intrepidity of his troops, 
who, undismayed by reverses which in general crush a 
garrison, found in their own energy the means of obviating 
them, and converting incipient disaster into idtimate 
victory. The conduct of both to the prisoners taken, and 
the readiness with which they agreed to and observed an 
armistice for burying the dead, proves that in this, as in 
all other cases, humanity is closely allied to the warlike 
virtues. From the whole events of this extraordinary 
assault, the young soldier may take a lesson of the highest 
daring and skill in. designing an enterprise, of the most 
undaunted resolution, and energy in repelling it. He 
may from them impress the momentous truth on his mind, 
that the best-conceived attacks may often in the end mis- 
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carry, from want of prudence and foresight in executing chap. 

them, or an undue contempt of the enemy against whom ' 

they are directed ; and that, even in circumstances appa- 
rently hopeless, Tigour and resolution will sometimes 
retrieve the most formidable disasters. 

This bloody check paralysed the operations of the 
British in the Low Countries, whose efforts were thence- Conciuhng 
forward limited, with the assistance of an inconsiderable of the cam- 
‘body of Prussians, to the blockade of Bergen-op-Zoom Sdm. 
and Antwerp. Carnot continued to exert his great talents 
in the preparations for the defence of Antwerp, and made 
more than one excursion with part of the garrison from 
its walls ; but as the siege was not resumed, there was no 
opportunity of putting his system to the test. In the 
middle of March, however. General Thielman brought up 
a powerful reinforcement of fifteen thousand Saxons to 
the support of the Duke of Saxe- Weimar. This raised 
the forces of the latter to thirty-seven thousand men, of 
whom twenty-seven thousand were disposable, with forty- 
one pieces of cannon. The opposing armies were now no 
longer equal ; Maison was unable to keep the field, and 
retired under the cannon of Maubeuge and Lille, whither 
he was speedily followed by the Saxons under Thielman ; 
upon which he threw a thousand men into the latter for- 
tress, and retired into an intrenched camp under the 
cannon of the latter. K coup-de-main, attempted by 
the Duke of Saxe- Weimar on the 21st on Maubeuge, March 21. 
M'as repulsed, after three days’ fighting, by the combined 
efforts of the little garrison and the brave inhabitants ; 
while an incursion of Thielman to push his parties up 
to the gates of Lille, was defeated by Maison himself, two March 23. 
days afterwards. In fine, Flanders was lost to Napoleon ; 
but the vigour and activity of the French general supplied 
the deficiency of numbers, and promised a tedious succes- 
sion of sieges before the iron frontier of old France was 472, m!'' 
on this side finally broken through.’^ 

From Italy, the accounts which Napoleon received at 
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Rheims were less encouraging. It lias alreacly been men- 
tioned, that in the end of December Eugene Beauharnais 
had retired to the line of the Adige, which he occupied 
with thirty-six thousand combatants, of whom three 
thousand were horse ; while the Austrian troops opposed 
to them under Bellegarde were above fifty thousand, 
besides the detached corps of Marshall, which observed 
Venice and Palma-Nuova in the rear.’- This dispropor- 
tion of force was the more alarming, that the forces of the * 
Viceroy were for the most part new levies from the plain 
of Lombardy, on whom very little reliance could be placed 
to meet the shock of the Transalpine bayonets ; while a 
considerable part of the Austrians were old troops, and 
they were all animated, from the recent successes in 
Germany, with the very highest spirit. Eugene in conse- 
quence was already taking measures for a retreat, when 
the proclamation of Murat against Napoleon, already 
mentioned, on the 19th January, and his consequent 
occupation of the Roman states, by exposing his right 
flank and communications, rendered an immediate retro- 
grade movement a matter of necessity.* He commenced 
his retreat, accordingly, from the Adige, and fell back to 
the Mincio, where he stationed his troops behind that 
classic stream, with the right resting on Mantua, and the 
left on Peschiera ; while the Austrians, following him, took 
post in a corresponding line opposite, from Rivoli to the 
neighbourhood of Mantua.^ 

* Murat’s defection from Napoleon did not take place M-itliout the wannest 
remonstrance from his high-spirited Queen, A year before his celebrated 
proclamation against his brother-in-law and benefactor appeared, she wrote 
to him “ Your letters have caused me great pain. How ! you can jueld to 
another the glory of aiding the Emperor 1 You can commit the blunder of 
abandoning him before he has appointed a successor to you ! Ko, my friend, I 
am sure you will not do that. Courage I I feel what you suffer. I share your 
aimoj-'anees and evils ; but for the sake of that glory of which you are so jealous, 

I implore you to support him still.” — Caroline sto Murat, 15th January 1813. 
This w^as shortly after the Moscow retreat, wdien Murat had left the command 
of the amiy to Eugene. How often are the counsels of women, in extreme cir^ 
cmnstances, dictated by feeling and generous sentiments, more noble, and withal 
wiser, than those of men influenced chiefly by considerations of expedience cr 
ambition I— BiG'NON,.xiii. 149, 
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No position could be more advantageous than tbe chap. 
defensive one thus assumed by tbe Viceroy to resist tlie 111 — ' 
incursions of tbe Imperialists in his front; but it was 
by no means equally well protected against tbe army 
of Murat on bis flank, which was now approaching so Eugene to 
near as to give serious cause for uneasiness. This 
monarch, preferring the chance of a throne to duty 
and honour, had concerted his measures' with the Aus- 
•trian and English commanders ; and after entering 
the Ecclesiastical States, with twenty-three thousand 
men, was to operate on the Po, in conjunction with a 
British expedition under Lord William Ben tinck, which, 
embarking from Sicily, received orders to make for Leg- 
horn, and threaten Genoa and the maritime coasts of 
Napoleon’s Italian dominions.' Desirous of ridding him- 
self of one enemy before he encountered another, Eugene 
adopted the bold, but yet, in his circumstances, prudent 
resolution of marching forward, with a view to give battle 
to Bellegarde, and if possible throw him across the Adige 
before Murat’s troops could reach the theatre of action. 

His resolution was just taken in time ; for at that very 
moment a convention had been signed with Murat, who 
had advanced to Bologna and declared war against France, 
fixing on combined operations on both banks of the Po. 

Thus both parties at the same time were preparing offen- 
sive movements against each other; and their mutual iss, isl- 
and simultaneous execution of their designs brought on 478 . 
one of the most singular actions that ever was fought.^ 

The two armies, assuming the offensive at the same 
time, mutually passed each other, and the advanced Battle of 
guard of the one, from the way in which they were 
marching, came first in contact with the rearguard of the 
other. The Austrian right, early in the morning, crossed 
the Mincio at Borghetto, and di*ove back Grenier’s divi- 
sion, which formed the French left, in the direction of 
Magnano. Eugene was advancing with his right to 
cross the same river, his right wing already over, when the 
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cannonade on the left was hoard. The moment that he 
received intelligence of what was there going forward, he 
conceived the hold idea of suddenly changing his front 
on both sides of the river, and assailing the enemy in 
flank while half across it, and in the course of their 
march little prepared for a battle. It was an exact 
repetition of Napoleon’s perpendicular attack at Anster- 
litz, or Wellington’s at Salamanca. An irregular action 
in consequence ensued, the French army advancing with* 
groat resolution in two lines, with their cavalry on the 
two flanks ; the Austrians, surprised in their march, 
suddenly wheeling about and fronting the enemy where- 
ever they came upon them. The hottest fighting was 
around Valeggio, where several desperate charges of 
cavalry and bloody combats of infantry took place, which 
occasioned severe loss on both sides ; but at the close of 
the day both parties maintained nearly the ground on 
which they had commenced the action, though upon the 
whole the advantage was rather on the side of the French, 
who accumulated a preponderating force oil the decisive 
point at Valeggio, and made fifteen hundred prisoners. 
Three thousand were killed and wounded on both sides. 
On the day following, the Viceroy retreated across the 
Mincio at Goito, and Bellegarde immediately pushed 
over some divisions in pursuit. But they were so rudely 
handled, although they gained some success in the outset 
at Borghetto, Salo, and Gardoue, that the Austrian 
general, after a few days’ skirmishing, withdrew his troops 
entirely across the Mincio; alleging as an excuse, that the 
King of Naples was not as yet in a condition to take his 
part in the proposed operations. ^ 

But although success was thus balanced on the Mincio, 
affairs were rapidly going to wreck in other quarters ; and 
everything presaged the speedy expulsion of the French 
from the Italian peninsula. The castle of Verona surren- 
dered to the Austrians on the 14th February ; Ancona, 
after a siege of twenty-five days, and a bombardment of 
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fortj-eiglit liours, capitulated to Murat’s forces on the 
16th ; and the Italian troops in Eugene’s semce, despairing 
of the cause of Napoleon, and unable to endure the fatigues 
and hardships of a winter campaign, deserted in such 
numbers, that it was found indispensable to station the 
few that remained in the fortresses of Peschiera and 
Mantua. The arrival, at Eugene’s headquarters, of nearly 
all the' French in the service of the King of Naples, 
•after his declaration of war against Napoleon, was far 
from counterbalancing this great defalcation ; and the 
Viceroy, unable to maintain his extended position on the 
Mincio, drew nearer to the Po, and brought up his whole 
reserves from the Milanese states. He still, however, 
remained firm to the Emperor Napoleon, and refused the 
most brilliant offers, on the part of the Allies, if he would 
desert his benefactor.* Meanwhile Pisa was threatened 
by Pignatelli’s dmsion, forming part of Murat’s army, 
which, being now disengaged from Ancona, was able to 
invade in force the Tuscan provinces. Its governor, 
Pouchain, upon that summoned seven hundred of the 
garrison of Leghorn to his support ; and as this entirely 
denuded the maritime districts, Fouche, who held a 
general commission from the Emperor, in his quality of 
governor of Rome, to arrange the affairs of central Italy, 
concluded a convention with the Neapolitan general, in 
virtue of which the citadels of Pisa, Leghorn, and Lucca, 
in the Tuscan territories, were delivered up to the Allies; 
and the garrisons of Volterra, Civita-Vecchia, Florence, 
and the castle of St Angelo, were to be withdrawn, and 
transported by sea to the south of France.^ 

The old revolutionist, the author of the mitraillades at 
Lyons, the arch-director of Napoleon’s police, had his own 
views in this convention ; it led to a secret conference 

* The King of Sai'diuia said to the Princess Stephanie of Baden that they had 
proposed to the Viceroy to recognise him as King of Italy, if he would separate 
himself from the Emperor ; but that he had rejected the proposal .” — Rapport 
Conjidentiel de M. Bignon d VEmpm'eitr, 9fh December 1813. Bignon, xiii. 
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CHAP, between him and Mnrat, a few days after, at Modena, in 

! ‘which he congratulated the Neapolitan monarch ^upou 

having extricated himself so adroitly, by joining the 
&-=retviews CoalitioB, from the wreck of his imperial brother-in-law’s 
Tn Srir''* fortune, and persuaded him to issue his celebrated procla- 
Feb. ‘->4. jiiation against Napoleon. He also contrived to extract from 
him, before the meeting broke up, a hundred and seventy 
thousand francs (£6,800) of arrears of pay due t@’ him as 
governor of Rome, and three hundred thousand francs, • 
(£12,000,) in bills of exchange, for the cession of his 
rights on the duchy of Otranto. Having accomplished 
this object, the wary statesman next proceeded, with all 
possible expedition, across the Alps into the south of 
conq!‘xtiii. France, and thence cautiously drew near to Paris, anxious 
to have a hand in the convulsion in that capital which he 
PouchMi foi'ssaw was approaching ; hastening, like the vulture, to 
262 , ill. the spot where revolutionary cupidity was to feast on the 
carcass of imperial greatness.^* 

Meanwhile Lord WiUiam Bentinck, at the head of a 
Operations considerable expedition from Sicily, amounting to seven 
Bentinck on thobisand men, of wliom, liowcver, only one-half were 
Tuscany. British soldiers, set sail from Palermo on the last day of 

Marcus. jPebniary, and arrived off Leghorn on the 8th of Marcl). 

The troops were immediately landed, the French garrison 
having been previously transported to the south of France, 
in virtue of the convention concluded with Mui’at ; and 
the English general immediately issued a proclamation, 

* “ I had a secret conference with Murat at Modena. There I made him 
sensible, since he had a decisive part to take, that he ought to declare himself. 

you/ said I, 'had as much firmness in your character as you have noble 
sentiments in your heart, you would be more powerful in Italy than the Coali- 
tion.’ He still hesitated ; I then communicated to him my most recent news 
from Paris, Determined by their import, he intrusted to me the proclamation 
which he soon afterwards issued against Hapoleon. . . , Soon after, I had 
a secret interview with Eugene, at the time when he received the intelligence 
of the Emperor’s recent success over Blucher at Champagne. 'Return to 
Eugene,’ said the Emperor to the aide-de-camp who bore the intelligence; 

‘ tell him how I have settled with these gentlemen here : they arc a set of 
rascals whom I will put to flight with sti'okes of the whip.’ All the world at 
the Viceroy’s headquarters were in transports at this intelligence: I took 
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ia "whicli lie called on the Tuscans to rise and ioin his chap. 

troops in liberating Italy from the oppressors. At the 

same time the hereditary prince of Sicily, 'who accom- 
panied the expedition, issued of his own authority a pro- 
clamation, in which he openly brought forward his claims March id. 
to the throne of Naples, and announced to the Sicilian 
troops in the expedition that he was about to assert them 
by forcd of arms. This injudicious and ill-timed effusion 
‘immediately gave umbrage to Murat, who had declared 
for the Allies only in order to preserve that throne ; and 
it not only had the effect of making him suspend his 
operations on the Po against the Viceroy, and concen- 
trate his troops in order to be ready for any con- 
tingency, but produced such an efiect on his mind, ^.s^Koch.iu 
had wellnigh thrown him back again into the arms of iv.iso. 
Napoleon.^ 

Bentinck had an interview with him, and insisted ujion 
the evacuation of Tuscany by the Neapolitan troops ; but Umblaia 
he failed in appeasing his wrath or gaining that object, Murat'S 
and a rapture seemed inevitable, when it was fortunately 
prevented by the seasonable interposition of the British 
government, who disavowed the hereditary prince’s pro- 
clamation, and relinquished the demand for the evacuation 
of Tuscany. Meanwhile the English general, finding ^ 
combined operations with the King of Naples in his pre- 
sent temper impossible, moved his troops from Pisa to se, b. 

-j- . T • 1 1 ^ t T • • „ Kocb, 11. 

Lucca, m order to co-operate with the second division oi 208, --’hi. 
tlie expedition, which had landed in the gulf of la Spezia,^ 

Eugene aside, and told him such rodomontade could impose on none hut 
enthusiastic fools : that all reasonable persons saw the imminent danger in 
which the imperial throne was placed; and that it was not the nation which 
was wanting to Il^'apoleon, but Napoleon, by his despotism, who had destroyed 
the spirit of the nation. I gave some good counsel to Eugene, and set out for 
Lyons ; and there, as I saw the spirit of resistance was alive only in the public 
functionaries, I announced that a million of men were pouring into France, 
the defection of the King of Naples, and that it was impossible to reinstate 
alfairs but by a great political change. I soon saw that the authorities had 
secret instructions regarding me, and in effect I was soon after obliged to sot 
out for Valence and Dauphine in.stead of Paris, the only destination to which 
I was at that juncture inclined.”— if mwm FoijohiS, ii* 263, 275. 
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in a general attack on Genoa. It did not take place, liov- 
erer, till after the fall of Napoleon ; and though entirely 
successful, as 'will afterwards appear, was accompanied by 
declarations on the part of Lord William, which proved 
in no small degree embarrassing in the final settlement of 
Europe at the Congress of Vienna. 

Several minor operations at this period demonstrated 
again, for the hundredth time, the inability of the Neapolitan 
soldiers to withstand the shock of the Transalpine bajmnets. 
Murat, having pushed forward a brigade under Colonel 
Metzko to Casal-Maggiore on the Po, commenced the con- 
struction of a bridge there ; but Metzko was surprised three 
days afterwards by Bonnernain,with a division of Eugene’s 
men, driven from the place, and the whole boats which 
had been collected were taken. Murat upon this retired ; 
and Eugene, having pushed General Grenier with his 
division, entirely French, across the river at Borgoforte, 
chased the Neapolitans with great loss from Guastaiia ; 
and next day the victors appeared before Parma, and 
routed the Allied troops which occupied it. In this 
afltair, Metzko’s Neapolitan brigade was entirely dispersed; 
sixteen hundred men, chiefly Austrians, were taken in the 
town of Parma; and Grenier, following up his success 
before the enemy could recover from their consternation, 
made himself master of Reggio, and threw the Neapolitans 
back to the foot of the Appenines. Murat, however, 
discovering some days afterwards that this town was only 
occupied by three thousand men, pushed forward his 
advanced guard, coinposed entirely of Austrians, and 
carried Ruhiera, where a detachment was placed, by 
assault, driving the garrison hack to Reggio. Encouraged 
by this success, he advanced to the attack of the latter 
town ; and Severoli, who commanded the troops which 
occupied it, had the imprudence to deliver a pitched 
battle before its walls, against a German force nearly 
three times superior, in which, after a gallant resistance, 
he was worsted. Having been obliged to leave the field 


March 7. 
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severely wounded, Iiis successor in the command, Ram- chap. 
bourg, withdrew into the town, and. soon after entered 
into a convention with Murat for its evacuation. The 
King of Naples, in consequence, entered Reggio on the March 
following day, and pushed his vanguard on to Parma; 
but there the advance of the Neapolitans was arrested, 
by the proclamation of the hereditary prince of Sicily 
already mentioned. The concentration of the Neapolitan 
* troops in Tuscany enabled - Eugene again to assume a 
menacing aspect on the Mincio, against Bellegarde ; and , 
the whole remainder of March passed away, without any 2op2of''' 
enterprise of note taking place on the part of any of the 
three armies which now contended for the empire of not u. 479. 
Italy. 1 

Events of no ordinary importance h'ad also at this 
period occurred at Lyons and its vicinity, where Augereau Affairs kt 
had been left, as already mentioned, to make head against 
the Austrian corps of Count Bubna. It has been noticed, 
also, that Geneva was occupied by the Austrian comman- 
der in the beginning of January without resistance ; and Jan. 1. 
such was the state of destitution in which the military 
force and fortresses of France at that period were, that if 
they had pushed on, they might with ease have made 
themselves masters of Lyons and the whole coui'se of the 
Upper Rhone, before the middle of that month. The 
progress of the Austrians, however, was so slow, that it 
was not till the 14th of January that their advanced jan. i4. 
posts even appeared before Lyons ; and on that very day 
Augereau arrived from Paris to take the command. At 
that period there were only seventeen hundred regular 
troops in the garrison, inadequately supported by some 
thousand National Guards. Despairing of arresting the 
attack of the enemy with such feeble means, Augereau 2n°2i9'' 
proceeded on to the south, to Valence, in order to hasten ... 

. • T -I Conq. xxiii. 

the armaments and organise troops in that direction ; 
leaving General Musnier in command of the slender 4sl. 
garrison at Lyons, ^ with instructions to retard the enemy 
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as inucli as possible, but not to expose the city to the 
horrors of an assault. 

The imminent danger that Lyons, the second city in 
the empire, would speedily fall before the Austrian gene- 
ral, who had twenty thousand men around its walls, joined 
to the urgent representations of Augereau as to the total 
inadequacy of the means at his disposal for its defence, 
induced Napoleon to take the most vigorous measures for 
its relief. Augereau sent a thousand men in post car- * 
riages from Valence, who ai'rived during the night of the 
18 th; and reinforcements having come in from other 
quarters soon after, the Austrians, who were ignorant of 
the real weakness of the garrison, and had not heavy 
artillery to undertake a siege, retired to Montluel on the 
road to Geneva, where they remained inactive till the end 
of J anuary. This retrograde movement, coupled with the 
daily arrival of some hundred conscripts from the depots 
in the south and west within their walls, revived the 
spirit of the Lyonese, who in the first instance had des- 
paired altogether of the possibility of resistance ; and 
the National Guard soon raised the effective force in the 
garrison to ten thousand men. The Austrians now gave 
up all thoughts of an immediate attack on Lyons ; and, 
extending themselves from Geneva towards the valleys of 
Savoy, entered Chambery after some successful combats, 
and got possession of the well-known and romantic defile 
of Echelles, the only direct though steep and rugged 
entrance from the plain of the Rhone into the Alpine 
heights. At the same time Bubna pushed a considerable 
body of troops towards Chalons-sur-Saone, made himself 
' master of that town, and the whole country between the 
Aisne and the Saone. He everywhere disarmed the inha- 
bitants, and applied the resources of the district to the 
supply of the Allied forces.^ 

The efforts of Napoleon, however, to reinforce the ai-my 
at Lyons, at length produced the desired effect. A consi- 
derable body of troops was drawn from Suchet’s army in 
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Catalonia, transported by post to Nismes, and thence for- chap. 

warded, with every sabre and bayonet which could be col- 

lected in Languedoc, to the threatened city. These great 
reinforcements raised the troops under Augereau, who had 
now re-established his headquarters in Lyons, to twenty- offensive in 
one thousand men, who were divided into two corps, one of 
which, twelve thousand strong, under the command of the Feb. i 4 . 
marshal in person, acted on the right bank of the Rhone, 

'while the other, of nine thousand, led by Marchand, 
operated on the left. This force was much greater than 
any which Bubna could bring against it ; and as this accu- 
mulation on the side of Lyons occurred at the very time 
when Napoleon enjoined a vigorous offensive to Augereau, 
after his own defeat of Blucher, and resumption of opera- 
tions against the Grand Army at Montereau, in order to 
threaten its flanks and rear, the marshal immediately 
commenced active hostilities on both sides of the Rhone. Feb. is. 
Gradually the Austrians were forced back on the road from 
Lyons to Geneva ; Bourg and Nantua were recovered ; Feb.20. 
Marchand forced the pass of Echelles after a bloody con- Feb, is. 
flict, and drove the enemy in confusion to Chambery, 
where, nearly surrounded, they were glad to escape to 
Aix on the lake of Bourget, between that town and febi 23, 
Geneva, where they took up a strong position, with the 
lake on one flank, the precipitous mountains on the other, 214 
and a morass in front. There, however, they were soon 
attacked by the French, now flushed with victory; the PiotUo, ik 
position was carried, Aix taken, and the Austrians, after bie’eraie 
several unsuccessful combats, were thiwn back to the 
heights in front of Geneva.^ 

Considerable as these successes were, they were very 
far from either answering the expectations, or carrying nispfeasure 
out the views of the French Emperor. It was on the 
bauks of the Seine, and not either in Savoy or on 
those of the Rhone; that the contest was to be decided. 

Napoleon intended Augereau to threaten the flanks and 
rear of the Grand Army at the very time that he assailed 
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it ill front ; and every moTement on that inarshal’s part 
vas therefore eccentric, and to be deprecated, "which did 
not bring him close upon Schwartzenberg’s rear. He "vi'as 
no sooner informed, accordingly, of the direction of, the 
French forces from Lyons into Savoy, than he 
his lieutenant that it was towards Geneva and th^liays 
de Vaud that his march should be turned, as they lay on' 
the communications of the Grand Army; that it was by 
massing his troops together, and acting at one point, that * 
great things were to be done ; and that he should forget 
he was fifty-six years old, and think only of his brilliant 
days at Castiglione.^ * 

Augereau, however, was fearful of engaging his troops, 
of whom not more than one-half were thoroughly dis- 
ciplined and experienced, in a distant warfare in the 
defiles of the Jura ; and he remained almost inactive till 
the end of February, content with the successes he had 
already gained on the side of Savoy — a degree of torpor, 
considering the vital interests which were then at stake in 
the headquarters of Schwartzenberg’s army, and the ter- 
ror which this movement from Lyons had already excited 
amongst the Austrian generals, which the French military 
historians may well denominate fatal. Meanwhile the 
AUied sovereigns, as already mentioned,^ directed the 
reserves of the Grand Army towards Chalons and Mdeon, 
in the direction of Lyons, and the formation of an army, 

* “ Cohint Bubna has not ten thousand men undei^ his command to oppose 
to you — miserable troops, who will disappear like a mist before the sun at the 
aspect of your old bands from Catalonia. France and Switzerland have their 
eyes upon you ; the inhabitants of the Pays de Yaud and Argo via have sixteen 
battalions of militia ready to range themselves on your side ; the cantons of 
St Gall, Soleure, and a paii; of Zurich, only await your standards to declare 
themselves in favour of the French. Forget that you are fifty-six years old, 
and think only of your brilliant days at Castiglione.” And a few days after 
he wrote, The Emperor is not satisfied with your dispositions, in pushing 
detachments in this manner wherever the enemy has forces, instead of striking 
at his heart. He directs me in consequence to reiterate the orders you have 
already three times received. You are to unite all your forces into one colunmf 
and march either into the Pays de Vaud or the Jura, according as tbe enemy 
is in most force in the one or the other. It is by concentrating forces in 
masses that great successes are obtained. I have the best reasons for assuring 
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to be called the army of the south, forty thousand strong, ^ «hap.^ 
on the banks of the Saoue rand Napoleon, to counter- HI — ' 
balance this gi-eat detachment, ordered Suchet to reinforce j 
Augereau ^yith ten thousand additional teterans from the 
ariflll^ Catalonia, and Prince Borghese to send eight 
tho^Rd, with all possible expedition, across Mont Cenis 2.3ft. Va«d.i. 
to Lyons; so that, by the beginning of April, the contend- li i 43 ,''i 44 . 
iug armies on the Rhone would each amount to nearly chro«! iii. 
*fifty thousand men.^ loi, laa 

Roused at length from his ruinous inactivity at Lyons 
by the repeated exhortations of the Emperor, Augereau, Augereku’s 
tin the beginning of March, put himself in motion in the “ItSjuL 
direction evidently pointed out by the strategetical opera- f*' 
tions going forward on the banks of the Seine. Dessaix 
and Marchand made a combined attack on the Austrian 
positions in front of Geneva ; and, after a series of obsti- 
nate engagements, drove them back into that town, with 
the loss of a thousand men. Fort Ecluse was captured March 3 . 
next day ; and the victorious French, instead of following March 3. 
up their successes by the capture of Geneva, or extend- 
ing themselves along the margin of the Leman lake, were 
directed by Jourdan to attack the corps of Lichtenstein, 
which lay in the neighbourhood of Besan9on. This 
diversion of force saved Geneva, and extricated Bubna 
fi’om great difficulties. Meanwhile the powerful reserves 
which the Allies were directing towards the Saone, under 

yon that the enemy is seriously alarmed at the movements he supposes yon 
are to make, and -which he -vvas hound to expect ; he would be too happy if he 
could assure himself that you would merely send out detachments in different 
directions, all the wdiile remaining yourself quiet at Lyons. It is by putting 
yourself at the head of your troops, as the Emperor wishes, and acting vigor- 
ously, that you can alone effect a great and useful diversion. The Emperor 
conceives it to be altogether immaterial that the battalions of reserve from 
h^ismes are ill-clothed and equipped, since they have muskets and bayonets. 

He desires me to tell you that the corps of Gerard, which has done such great 
things under his eyes, is composed of conscripts half naked. He has at this 
moment four thousand National Guards in his army, with round hats, with 
peasants’ coats and waistcoats, and without knapsacks, armed with all sorts of 
muskets, on wiiom he puts the greatest value ; he only wishes he had tlurty 
thousand of them.”~Duo de Feltek (Clarke) d M, le Due de Castiglione, 

Fch. 22 and 23, 1814. — Victoires et Conq^Ues^ xxiii. 219, 220. 
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Bianclii, from the rear of the Grand Army, compelled 
Augereau to concentrate his forces, and direct them to 
the right bank, of the Rhone, in order to make head 
against them and cover Lyons. With this view, he col- 
lected the bulk of his men from both banks of the river 
at Lons-le-Saulnier, and gradually fell back towards 
Lyons, which he re-entered on the 9th March. The 
exposed situation of an Auskian detachment at M4con, 
induced him, two days afterwards, to order an attack by* 
Musnier on that town ; but Bianchi, advancing in person 
to its support, opened a warm fire from thirty pieces of 
artillery on the attacking column, and they were defeated 
with the loss of seven hundred men and two cannon. 
Disconcerted by this check, the French forces fell back 
towards Lyons, closely followed by the Allied troops, as 
well in the Jura as in the valley of the Saone ; and on 
the 18th, the Austrians, under Prince Hesse-Homburg, 
forty-three thousand strong, made a general attack on the 
Frencli line. Bianchi and Wimpffen, with twenty-two 
thousand,* assailed their right, while the Piince of Wied- 
Runcket, at the head of twenty-one thousand, turned 
their left by the road of Beaugeau. The French com- 
bated with great bravery, and in some points, particularly 
Lage-Longsart, gained, in the first instance, considerable 
advantages. But Wimpfifen restored the combat, and 
Wied-Runcket having threatened their left, Augereau 
retreated to Limonet, on the road to Lyons, with hardly 
any hope of preserving that city from the enemy.^ 
Determined however, to retard the Allies as much as 
possible, in order to give time for the arrival of the great 
reinforcements, eighteen thousand strong, ordered in the 
beginning of March from Catalonia and Turin, above two 
thousand of which had already come up — Augereau took 
post across the great road near Limonet, barring all access 
to Lyons on that side. Musnier’s division was established 

* 18,288 infantry and 3714 cavalry. — Ostei'dche MilitairzeiUckrift, viii. 116, 
iir. 
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near Limonet, on the heights between the Saone and the chap. 

' ' XiXXXVII 

Lyons road, and from thence the line extended by the 

plateau to Dardilly. The Prince of Hesse-Homburg 
made the following dispositions. Bianchi, after passing 
the defile of Dorieux, Avas to form between Dommartin 
and Salvagny, and push on direct for Lyons ; Wimpffen 
Aras to support Bianchi, as soon as sufficient room was 
made for him to deploy ; Avhile Mumb, at the head of a 
brigade, was to folloAV the crest of the ridge Arhich extends 
toAPards Lyons from Chasselay, and threaten the I’ear of 
the enemy. The W'hole Austrian force was forty-three 
thousand one hundred and eighty-five strong.^ All these ^DieOrowe 
attacks proved successful. At noon, Musnier, seeing 201?°' 
Mumb’s brigade rapidly gaining the ridge in his rear, 
conceived himself cut off, and fell back towards Lyons ; 
while Bianchi, without much difficulty, made himself mas- 
ter of the plateau of Dardilly, and, extending his lines 
along its summit, soon gained room for Wimpffen to pass 
the defile in his rear, and form on his right. The battle 
seemed already gained, as the French right and centre 
had abandoned their position, and were falling back 
towards Lyons, when the aspect of affairs was unex- 
pectedly changed by twm thousand foot and three hun- 
dred horse, who made so vigorous an attack on Wied- 
Runcket, near the road to Moulins, that they not only 
arrested his advance, but gave time for Augereau to rally 
his other divisions, in full retreat towards Lyons, and 
bring them back to the charge. A furious combat noAv 
took place along the whole line, and continued with various 
success till nightfall : but at the close of the action the 
progress of the enemy, though not decisive, was distinctly a piotho,iii. 
marked on all sides ; and Augereau, despairing of being 
able any longer to defend Lyons, evacuated the city at 
midnight, taking the road to Valence, in order to gain the 
line of the Isere. Next day the Austrians entered, and nie’drosse 
the second city in the empire saw the Allied colours wav- 2i5™22£'' 
ing on its wmlls.^ 
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In these actionSj from the 1 6th to the 20th iuclusire, 
the Allies lost t-wo thousand nine hundred men, killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. The French loss, as they were 
defending positions, did not exceed two thousand; but 
they left behind them twenty-two pieces of cannon, and 
large military stores of all kinds, including twenty-four 
thousand cannon-balls, in Lyons. The effects of this con- 
quest were immense. It immediately liberated Bubna, 
who had for three weeks been nearly besieged by the 
French in Geneva; Marchand, so recently victorious, was 
obliged to retire in haste to Grenoble, closely followed by 
the Austrians, who retaliated upon him all' that they had 
recently suffered in their own retreat. To complete their 
misfortunes, the united French force, now reduced to 
twenty thousand combatants, had hardly taken post 
behind the Is^re — thus abandoning entirely the passes of 
the Simplon and Mont Cenis, the great gates from France 
into Italy — when the crushing intelligence reached Auge- 
reau of the capture of Bordeaux by the British, accom- 
panied by a pressing order from Napoleon, that six of 
the ten thousand men who had been promised him from 
Suchet’s army, should be directed to the reinforcement of 
Soult. This last blow broke the spirit of the veteran 
marshal. Deeming the cause of Napoleon now all but 
hopeless, he wrote to Eugene, informing him of the full 
extent of the Emperor’s disasters, and conjuring him, in 
the name of their common country, to hasten with his 
yet unbroken army across the Alps, and if he could not 
avert its misfortunes, at least share its fate. Mean- 
while, he stationed his troops in echelon down the 
line of the Rhone, from Valence to the Pont St 
Esprit, in order to establish an interior line of commu- 
nication with Marshal Soult, and be in a situation to 
join him before the Prince of Hesse-Homburg could 
stretch across the south of France to unite with the 
victorious standards of W ellington on the banks of the 
Garonne.^ 
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While the empire of Napoleon was thus crumbling chap. 
awaj in Flanders, Italy, and on the Rhone, disasters 
attended with still more serious consequences, as leading 
directly to his dethi’onement, had occurred in the south of Conoiuinj 
France. The concluding and bloody operations of Wei- Wellingtou 
lington and Soult on the Nive, already detailed,^ wre ofBarcl* 
succeeded by a considerable rest to both armies. This, 
however, was far from being a period of repose to Wel- 
fington himself. On the contrary, his difficulties seemed 
to multiply even in the midst of his triumphs ; and he 
never had more obstacles to encounter than now, when 
they seemed to be all vanishing before him. The noble 
and heroic system of protection to others and self-denial 
to himself, by which, in the eloquent words of an eyewit- 
ness, “ order and tranquillity profound, on the edge of the 
very battle-field, attended the march of the civilised army 
which passed the Bidassoa,”^ necessarily, when a hundred a Napier, vi. 
thousand men were to be provided for, occasioned an 
extraordinary strain on the British finances. Such were 
the demands on the English treasury at this period, — 
from their having come under an engagement to give 
£11,000,000 sterling in subsidies to the Allied powers 
during a single year, besides arming nearly the whole of 
their vast warlike arrays, maintaining the contest at once 
in the south of France, Flanders, and Italy, and support- 
ing a most expensive war by sea and land against Ame- 
rica, — that it was with the utmost difficulty that govern- 
ment could find the means of answering them, even out Mia’ss?.’ 
of the boundless resources, and sustained by the now 47 ^ 472 ! 
exalted spirit, of England.® 

Above all, the difficulty of furnishing specie in sufficient 
quantity for an army of such magnitude, which paid Extraoidi- 
everything in ready money, and levied no contributions cu%t®e- 
on the conquered territory, especially at a time when the 
prodigious armies on the Rhine had absorbed nearly the go^mmcut 
whole circulating medium of the Continent, had become 
excessive. The utmost that government could furnish 
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CHAP. Ayas ^1 00,000 in gold and silver coin a-month ; but tbougli 

ll_J ■ this steady drain was felt as so severe at home, that the 

under-secretary of state. Colonel Bunbury, was sent out 
^ to endeavour to reduce it, yet it was very far indeed fi'om 

meeting Wellington’s necessities. Some of his muleteers 
were two years in arrear ; the soldiers, in general, had 
been seven months without pay ; the debt owing by the 
English authorities in every part of the country was 
immense, although in the last year £2,672,000 had passed 
in specie through the military chest ; and the creditors, 
long kept out of their money, were becoming importunate. 
Sixteen thousand of the Peninsular troops could not be 
brought into France, because there were no funds either 
to feed or pay them. Extraordinary obstacles were 
opposed by the democratic Spanish authorities to the 
establishment of hospitals in the rear, even when thirty 
thousand men, wounded during the campaign in theii* sei^ 
1 Welling, vice, required attendance ; and although great benefits 
had been experienced by declaring St Jean de Luz a free 
French too were constantly receiving sup- 
427’ Bayonne by sea ; and, strange to say, the mis- 

vi. 470, 472. tress of the ocean was unable to check the coasting trade 
of a contemptible naval force of the enemy.^ 

So forcibly were the British government impressed at 
Plan of this period with the enormous expense at which the con- 
wU'iTgton test in the south of France was carried on, that, deeming 
lu Flanders, independence of the Peninsula now secured, and con- 
ceiving that the decisive point in the struggle which 
remained was to be found nearer Paris than the banks of 
the Adour or the Garonne, they seriously entertained, and 
transmitted to W elHngton a proposal, first suggested by 
the Emperor of Russia, for transporting his army by sea 
to tlie Netherlands, and causing it to form the right wing 
of the vast an’ay which, from the Alps to the ocean, was 
now invading France. It must be admitted that this 
project presented, at first sight, several advantages. The 
independence of the Peninsula appeared to be secured. 
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aud the black ingratitude of its democratic rulers held out 
no inducement toffards making any further efforts in its 
behalf ; the vicinity of Flanders to the British shores 
would enable government to augment at pleasure the army 
to almost any amount ; an act of parliament had recently 
passed, authorising three-fourths of the militia to volun- 
teer for foreign service, and there could be little doubt 
they would crowd round Wellington’s standards on the 
Scheldt ; while the defenceless condition of the French 
barrier towns, and total absence of any considerable 
military force on the frontiers of Picardy, seemed to 
promise to the Peninsular hero, as the reward of his 
toils, a triumphant and almost unresisted march to 
Paris. ^ 

But while Wellington, with his usual patriotic spirit, 
professed his willingness to seiwe his king and country 
wherever government might dii'ect, he justly advanced in 
reply, that with a British force never exceeding thirty 
thousand men in the field, he had maintained his ground 
in the Peninsula against two hundred thousand French, 
and finally driven them over the Pyrenees ; that the 
frontier now invaded by him was the most vulnerable 
quarter in which France could be assailed ; that if he 
could put twenty thousand Spaniards into the field, he 
would take Bayonne — if forty thousand, he would have 
his posts on the Garonne ; that the latter event would 
shake Napoleon incomparably more than if forty thousand 
British troops were besieging the Dutch fortresses ; and 
that the consequence of withdrawing the British army 
would be, that a hundred thousand veteran troops, of a 
quality superior to any the Allies had yet had to deal 
with, would be at once put at Napoleon’s disposal to act 
against their armies on the Seine and the Rhone, besides 
an equal force of reserves now forming in the southern 
provinces, and who, possessing an interior line of commu- 
nication, could be brought into action long before the 
British could be brought up, after their shipment and 
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landing, on the otlier side ; and that their army, by such 
a changing of the scene of action, ■would for the next four 
months, big ■with the fate of the -world, be put entirely 
hors-de-combat. These considerations prevailed with the 
English government, and they resolved to follow their 
general’s advice as to continuing the war in the south of 
France ; though a considei’able part of the reinforce- 
ments destined for his army were turned aside into 
Holland, and formed the gallant though ill-fated corps 
which suffered so fearfully on the ramparts of Bergen- 
op-Zoom.^ ' 

But if Wellington’s difficulties w'ere great, those of his 
antagonist were still greater ; for he had to contend on 
behalf of a falling cause and a tottering empire ; to 
restrain treachery, and yet avoid severit}^ ; to enforce 
requisitions, and not exasperate selfishness ; to inspire 
military spirit, and avoid exciting civil indignation. To 
do these things perfectly had now become impossible. The 
hour of punishment and retribution had struck, and no 
human power could avert its bitterness. In vain he 
exerted himself to the utmost to collect resources, and 
assemble a respectable military force to resist the further 
advance of the English general ; all his efforts were like 
rolling up the stone of Sisyphus. The urban cohorts 
indeed were readily formed as the means of creating a 
police force, and the conscripts obeyed the imperial autho- 
rities, and repaired to the points assigned for their orga- 
nisation. But the people were sullen and apathetic : the 
whole class of proprietors were openly opposed to the 
war, to which they saw no end, and from the continuance 
of which they could not derive any possible advantage. 
They feared victory even more than defeat ; for from it 
they anticipated nothing but a fresh series of warlike 
aggressions on the part of their chief. The Royalist com- 
mittees were already active in the rear, and preparing to 
take advantage of the crisis which all foresaw was 
approaching, to re-establish the exiled family ; and, above 
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all, the forced requisitions excited universal indignation, chap. 
and inclined the peasantry, at all hazards, to desire the " 1 , 
termination of so execrable a system. France now felt 
what it was to make war maintain war : herpeople expe- 
rienced the practical working of that system, which, when 
applied to others, had so long been the source, to them- 
selves, of pride and exultation. The people of Bdarn 
learned what it was, as so many provinces of Spain had 
* so long done, to feed, clothe, lodge, and pay, an army of 
eighty thousand of Napoleon's soldiers. Such was the 
magaitudena^the requisitions, and so unbounded the exas- 
peration produced by them, especially standing as they 
did in bright contrast to the strict discipline of the Eng- 
lish army, and the invariable payment for every article 
taken by them, that numbers of the peasantry passed with 
their horses, carts, and implements of husbandry into the 
British lines, to obtain an enemy's protection from the 
rapine of their own government ; and one of the commis- j 
sioners at the moment wrote from Bayonne — “ The Eng- 
lish general’s policy, and the good discipline he maintains, Guen-edcs 
does us more harm than ten battles. Every peasant 
wishes to be under his 'protection.”'^ 

Soult employed the two months of respite to warlike 
operations which was afforded by the excessive rigour of Reduction 
the season, after the battle of the Nive, in the middle of amy^and 
Decembei’, in diligently instructing his conscripts in the 
military art; and, under the shelter of the ramparts of 
Bayonne, he was able to effect this without molestation. 

But the necessities of the Emperor, after the battle of 
la Rothiere, compelled him to make a large draft from 
the array of the south ; and, in the beginning of February, 
the French general had the mortification to receive an 
order which compelled him to send oflf two divisions of 
infantry, two tliousand detached veterans, and six regi- 
ments of dragoons, to reinforce the host which was 
combating on the banks of the Seine. About the same 
time, reinforcements to the amount of five thousand men, 
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CHAP, including twelve hundred horse, arrived at W ellington’s ^ 
headquarters from England ; and the whole cavalry of the 
army, which had been sent back, from want of forage, to 
the banks of the Ebro, was now, with the returning 
spring, brought up again to those of the Adour. Thus 
Soult’s effective troops in the field, after deducting the 
garrison of Bayonne and other forts which he was obliged 
to defend, were reduced to forty thousand men; and a 
considerable part of this force was composed of conscripts ' 
who, though disciplined, were not inured to war, and 
could not be relied upon either to withstand the fatigues 
or confront the dangers of the serious struggle which was 
impending. On the other hand, the Anglo-Portuguese 
troops, by the morning state on 13 th February, when the 
advance commenced, amounted to seventy thousand men, 
of whom ten thousand were cavalry, and the Spaniards 
1 See Morn- thirty tliousaiid more : in all a hundred thousand, 

^ hundred and forty pieces of cannon — a prodigious 
18U. Niip. force to be collected at one point, under the command of 
y^|o^so 7 , a single general ; and, considering the discipline and spirit 
ii. 268, 275 . of the greater part of the troops, and the talents and expe- 
160J62. rience of their chief, the most formidable army which had 
ever been put forth by the power of England.^ 

The security which the English general felt in com- 
Rejection of menciug his military operations was much augmented by 
vaie^ayb/ rejcction, by the Gortes at Madrid, of the treaty of 
theCortea. Valen9ay, insidiously extorted at this period from the 
weak and captive Ferdinand. This resolution gave, as 
well it might, the highest satisfaction to WeUington; 
demonstrating in the clearest manner, that with whatever 
republican ambition the government of Spain, elected 
under the impulse of universal suffrage, might be infected, 
they had not yet forgotten their patriotic resistance to 
Gallic aggression, nor were prepared to accept a despot 
from the prisons of a desolating conqueror. He was not 

* See Appendix, A, Chap, lxxxyii. 
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. a little embarrassed, howeTer, shortly after, by an event 
as unforeseen as it was perplexing, and which at once 
involved him in those dilEcnlt questions concerning the 
future government of France, which the Allied sovereigns 
even felt themselves unable to determine, and which, by 
common consent, they left to time and the course of 
events to resolve.^ 

The partisans of the Bourbons in la V end^e and the 
western provinces had for some time past been in secret 
communication with the English general, although he toot 
the utmost pains to guard them against committing them- 
selves prematurely, not merely from the total uncertainty 
in which he was as to the intentions of the Allied 
sovereigns with respect to the future government of 
France, but from the advice which he had given the 
British cabinet, to accede to any peace with Napoleon 
which might afford to the rest of Europe reasonable 
security against aggression.* Matters, however, were at 
length brought to a crisis, by the Due d’Angoul^me 
suddenly arriving at headquarters. In the critical cir- 
cumstances which ensued, Wellington acted with his 
wonted judgment and delicacy. While showing the most 

* The people here all agree in one opinion : viz. that the sentiment through- 
out France is the same as I have found it here — an eaimest desire to get rid of 
Buonaparte and his government, from a conviction that, as long as he governs, 
they will have lio peace. The language common to all is, that although the 
grievous hardships and oppression under which they suffer are intolerable, 
they dare not have the satisfaction even of complaining ; that, on the contrary, 
they are obliged to px’etend to rejoice, and that they are allowed only to lament 
in secret and in silence their hard fate. They say that the Bourbons are as 
unknown in France as tbe princes of any other sovereign house in Europe. I 
am convinced, more than ever, that ITapoleon’s power stands upon corruption, 
and that he has no adherents in France but the principal officers of his army, 
and the employes chiles of his government, with some of the new proprietors. 
jSTot withstanding this, I recommend your Lordship to make peace with Mm, 
if you can acquire all the objects which you have a right to expect. All the 
powers require j)eace even more than France ; and it would not do to found 
a new system of war upon the speculations of any individual, on what he sees 
and hears in a corner of France. If Buonaparte becomes moderate, he is pro- 
bably as good a sovereign as we can desire in France ; if he does not, we shall 
probably have another war in a few years.” — WjEXLiNaTON to Lord Bathurst, 
21siJ Nov. 1813 j Gurwood, xxii. 304, 305. 
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marked attention to the illustrious prince, he insisted upon 
his remaining incognito till the intentions of the Allied 
sovereigns were distinctly pronounced ; advised him, for 
the interests of his royal house, “neither to anticipate 
public opinion nor precipitate matters and would not 
allow him to leave St Jean do Luz to accompany the 
army in active Operations. At the same time, when he 
perceived, after the advance of the British to Orthes, that 
the spirit of the country was more openly manifesting 
itself, he made no scruple in informing the British 
government of the change, and apprising them, that “ any 
decided declaration from them against Napoleon would 
spread such a flame through the country, as would 
infallibly overturn him.”^ 

Previous to commencing active operations, there was 
one growing evil in his rear which it was the pecuhar 
care of Wellington to abate, and which his mingled 
firmness and humanity succeeded in removing. The 
mountainous districts of Baigorry and Bidarray, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, had suffered severely from the 
rapine of Mina’s troops before they were sent back into 
Spain ; and several able French generals, especially 
General Harispe, who was a native of that district, had in 
consequence succeeded in rousing a national war among 
the peasants of those valleys, which did very serious 
injury to the Allied army. To crush this dangerous 
example, which it had been the grand object of the Eng- 
lish general to prevent, he issued a proclamation to the 
people in the French and Basque languages, which 
happily, on this painful and delicate subject, steered the 
middle course between savage cruelty and ruinous lenity. 
Without forbidding the peasants to take up arms to 
defend their country — as Napoleon had so often done in 
Spain, Italy, and the Tyrol — and denouncing the penalty 
of death in case of disobedience, he contented himself 
with declaring that, if they wanted to be soldiers, they 
must leave their homes and join the regular armies in 
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wMcli case they should, if taken, be treated as prisoners 
of war, and their dwellings and families protected ; but 
that he would not permit them with impunity to play 
the part alternately of a peaceable inhabitant and of a 
soldier. 

In this proclamation there was nothing in the slightest 
degree unjust : it trenched on none of the natural rights 
of man to defend his country. It merely denoxmced as 
* pirates and robbers those who, claiming and enjoying the 
benefits of hostile discipline, insidiously turned their 
arms against those to whom they owed these blessings, 
and neither yielded the submission which is the condition 
of protection to the citizen, nor assumed the profession 
which gives the privileges of the soldier. Perhaps it was 
impossible on this difficult subject, fraught with such 
dreadful consequences on either side, to steer the middle 
course more happily. The effect corresponded to such 
intentions, for the insurrection was speedily appeased ; 
and though Wellington desired his officers to inform the 
people that, if any further outrages continued, he would 
treat them as the French had done the villages in Spain 
and Portugal — that is, he would destroy the houses and 
hang the inhabitants — yet it was not necessary to carry 
any of these menaces into effect. 

Although Soult’s regular force in the field was little 
more than half of what his adversary could bring to bear 
against him, yet his situation, with the advantage of the 

* “ The coudiict of the j^eople of BidaiTay and Baigorry has given me the 
greatest pain : it has been different from that of all the other inhabitants of the 
country, and they have no right to act as they have done. If they wish to 
xxiake war, let them join the ranks of the enemy; but I will not permit them to 
play the part alternately of peaceable inhabitants and soldiers. If they remain 
quietly at home, no one will molest them ; they shall be, on the contrary, pro- 
tected, like all the other inhabitants of this country which my armies occupy. 
They ought to know that I have done everything in my power to fulfil the 
engagements which I have undertaken towards the countiy ; but I give them 
•warning that, if they persist in making war, they must join the enemy’s ranks 
and become soldiers : they must not remain in their villages.” — Proddmatioiii 
hy Wellihgtoh, January 1814; Gubwood, xi. 485. What a contrast to 
the savage proclamations of Soult, Augereau, Bessidres, and hTapoleon, in similar 
circumstances 
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now strong and fully-armed fortified town of Bayonne, at 
tlie confluence of tlie Nive and Adour, to protect liis 
Tight, was such as in a great degree to counterbalance the 
inequality of numbers. The fortress itself, which could 
be rendered in great part inaccessible by inundations of 
the Lower Adour, could only be besieged in form by 
crossing that river, and breaking ground on the right 
bank; and this was no easy matter to accomplish in the 
face of a powerful flotilla of gun-boats collected to obstruct ' 
the passage, and the eflforts of an army of forty thousand 
men, sheltered by the guns of the place. Deeming his 
right sufficiently secured by this strong point-d! appui, 
Soult, during the course of January, drafted off the bulk 
of his forces to his left, in the mountains towards St Jean 
Pied-de-Port, and strengthened his position there by 
field-works. But he had no confidence in his ability to 
maintain his ground under the cannon of the fortress 
when the Upper Adour should be gained, as he foresaw 
it speedily would, by the enemy ; and therefore he 
wrote to Napoleon, strongly counselling him to abandon 
all lesser objects, and concentrate his whole disposable 
forces from all quarters in a great army on the Seine, to 
prevent Paris from falling into the hands of the Allies. 
For this purpose, he proposed that Bayonne should be 
left to its own resources, with a garrison of fourteen thou- 
sand men ; that Clausel, with two divisions, should be 
left in the Pyrenees to act on the rear of the invading 
force ; and that the whole remainder of the army should 
march under his own command to Paris. Perhaps this 
was the only plan which, in the desperate state of the 
Emperor’s fortunes, promised a chance of success. But, 
such as it was, it was disapproved of by him as contraven- 
ing his favourite political system of giving nothing up ; 
and he commanded Soult to maintain himself as long as 
he could, in any defensive position he could find, on the 
banks of the Adour.^ 

Having completed his preparations, Wellington deter- 
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miuecl to force the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, chap. 
and for this purpose he collected at the mouth of the river _LL_ 
forty large sailing boats of thirty or forty tons burden 
each, professedly for the commissariat, but in truth laden weiiing- 
with planks and other materials for the purpose of build- for fomng 
ing a bridge between that point and the fortress. The 
better to conceal his real designs from the enemy, he 
determined at the same time to threaten the French left 



Vith Hill’s corps, and turn it by the sources of the rivers 
at the foot of the mountains, while Beresford, with the 
main body, menaced their centre. By this means, if his 
left, which was under the direction of Hope, succeeded in 
forcing the passage of the river, he hoped to cut Soult 
off entirely from Bordeaux, and drive him from under 
the cannon of Bayonne towards the Upper Garonne. A 
hard frost having at length rendered the deep clayey roads 
of B^arn practicable, the troops were all put in motion i 
at daybreak on the 14th of February. Hill marched 
with twenty thousand men, directing one column against 
Harispe, who lay at Hellette with five thousand men, si. 522. 
whde another column moved towards the Joyeuse stream- 
let.^ 

After a slight combat, the French general, wholly unable 
to I'esist such a superiority of force, fell back, and the w^hich, after 
fortress of St J ean Pied-de-Port was immediately invested 
by Mina’s battalions. Meanwhile the Allied centre, 
under Beresford, advanced against the French centre 
under Clause!, who, in obedience to his orders, fell back 
successively across the Joyeuse, the Bidouze, and the Gave 
de Maul^on, behind which he at length took up a posi- 
tion. At the same time, however, Jaca, commanding 
tbe pass from that quarter into Aragon, being left to its 
own resources by this retreat of the French left, capitu- 
lated. But Harispe having taken post in a strong position Feb. 17 . 
on the Garris mountain, in front of the Bidouze, Welling- 
ton, who had ridden up late in the evening to the spot, 
struck with the necessity of driving the enemy from such 
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a post before Soult had time to reinforce the troops who 
occupied it from his centre, gave orders for its immediate 
attack. He observed to the 28th and 30th regiments, 
who headed the assaulting column, “You must take the 
hill before dark.” With loud shouts these gallant regi- 
ments rushed forward into the gloom j and woody ravine 
at its foot, and, clambering up the opposite side, carried 
the height almost immediately. The enemy, however, 
seeing they were unsupported, returned twice to th§ 
charge, striving to regain the hill with the bayonet; but 
they were beat off with the loss of three hundred killed 
and wounded, and two hundred prisoners, w'hile the 
British were only weakened by a hundred and sixty.^ 
Soult upon this drew back his troops across the 
Bidouze river by the bridge of St Palais, which he 
destroyed. But Hill immediately repaired it ; and on 
the l^th the French on the right were di’ivon across the 
Gave de Maul^on, without having time to destroy the 
bridge of Arrivereta, in consequence of the 9 2d — ever 
foremost where glory was to be won — ^having discovered 
a ford above the bridge, and dislodged two battalions of 
French infantry posted to guard it. In the night of the 
17th, the French retired across the Gave d’OIeron, and 
took up a strong position near Sauveterre. Hill in con- 
sequence pushed forward his advanced posts, and was 
next morning on that river ; but as the bridges were all 
broken down, it could not be passed till the pontoon train 
arrived, which occasioned, as the roads had become im- 
passable from snow, a delay of several days. These 
decided movements on the right, however, had the desired 
effect of withdrawing Soult’s attention from the Lower 
Adour, and inducing him to concentrate the hulk of his 
forces on the ridge of Sauveterre on his left, to defend the 
passage of the Gave d’Oleron. The time, therefore, 
having arrived for the attempt to force the passage of the 
Adour below Bayonne, Hope, on the night of the 22d,^ 
cautiously moved the first division, rocket-brigade, and 
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six heavy guns, to the sand-hills near the mouth of the chap. 

river; and at daybreak on the follo'wing morning, although Jll ‘ 

. the stoi’my contrary winds and violent surf on the coast 
prevented the arrival of the gun-boats and c/iosse-wzarees, 
which were intended to have co-operated in the passage, 
he gallantly resolved to attempt the forcing of the 
passage alone. 

The French, however, were awaie of what was going 
forward. No sooner were the scarlet uniforms seen And of the 
emerging from the shelter of the sand-hills, than their Adour. 
flotilla, which, from the British gun-boats not having got 
up, had the undisputed command of the river, opened a 
tremendous fire upon them. The British heavy guns and 
rocket-brigade, which on this occasion was for the first 
time introduced in the Peninsular war,* replied with so 
quick and sustained a discharge, that a sloop and three 
gun-boats were speedily sunk; and the rest of the flotilla, 
in consternation at the awful aspect and rush of the 
rockets, drew off out of the reach of fire, further up Feb. es. 
the river. Upon this, sixty of the Guards were rowed 
across in a pontoon, in face of a French detachment, 
which was so terrified by the rockets whizzing through 
their ranks, that they also took to flight. A raft was then 
formed with the remainder of the pontoons, and a hawser 
having been stretched across, six hundred of the Guards 
and the 66 th regiment, with part of the rocket-brigade, 
were passed over. They were immediately attacked by a 
French brigade under Macomble; but the assailants were 
struck with such consternation at the unwanted sight and 
sound of the rockets, that they too fled at the first dis- j 
charge. The British continued to pass troops and 5Zo,m. 

,•11 1 11-1 11 1 Beamisl), 

artillery over the whole night; and by noon next clay u. 270, 28i. 
they w'ere solidly established on the right bank, in such 286,^97. 
force as to render any attack hopeless.^ 

To complete their security, the British flotilla, under 

* Rockets had been used, for the first time in war, by the British brigade at 
Loipsic, on October 18, 1813 — Vide Aiite, Chap. x,xxsi. § 60. 
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CHAP. Admiral Penrose, at this time appeared off the mouth 
LxxxYu. river; and the boats of the men-of-war, ^Yith cha- 

racteristic gallantry, instantly dashed into the raging surf 
- Entrance of to share the dangers of their comrades ashore. Captain 
into O’Reilly, who led the whole, was thrown by the waves on 
invSSf beach, with his whole boat’s crew, and only saved by 
of Bayonne, t^e solclicrs picking them up when stretched senseless on 
the sand. The whole flotilla, when the tide rose, advanced 
in close order ; but the long swell of the Bay of Bisca/, 
impelled by a furious west wind, broke with such terrific 
violence on the shore, that several of the boats were 
swallowed up, with their gallant crews. Another and 
another came on, rowing bravely forward to what seemed 
certain destiuction ; and at length Lieutenant Cheyne of 
the Woodlark caught the right line, and safely passed 
the bar. Captain Elliot of the Martial, who came next, 
with his launch and crew, were wrecked and all lost, and 
three other vessels stranded and lost several of their men, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts on the part of the 
toTtSid them. At length, however, the greater 

Bafturst, part of the flotilla was safely anchored inside the bar. 
1814 . Gur. Next morning a bridge was constructed by the indefati- 
Nap^^i gable efforts of Major Todd, who directed the officers and 
Kocklt Royal Engineers and Royal Staff corps. By 

1^27? ^7 exertions, the troops and artillery were safely passed 

March’26. over.^* Finding himself thus supported, Hope, two days 
afterwards, commenced the investment of Bayonne, which 

* A curious circumstance occurred at the constmotion of this bridge; cha- 
racteristic of the extraordinary intelligence and quickness which long campaign- 
ing had given to the British soldiers. Major Todd; who constructed the bridge, 
assured Colonel ISTapier, the Peninsular historian, that in the labours connected 
with it; though great part of the work was of a nautical kind, he found the 
soldiers, whose minds were quickened by extended experience, more ready of 
resource and of greater service than the seamen. It must be added, however, 
that the land forces employed in this operation were the Eoyal Engineers and 
Eoyal Staff Corps, who had been -sedulously instructed in the management of 
boats, mooring them in line, and crossing rivers, in the Medway, I am indebted 
for this information to my valued friend, Major-General Pasley, who has done 
so much to improve the, instruction of the British army in the engineering 
department. — See Kapier, vi, $42. 
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after some sharp fighting, that cost the Allies five hun- 
dred killed and wounded, was efiected chiefly by the 
admirable steadiness of the King’s German Legion, upon 
whom the weight of the contest fell. 

While the left wing of the army was thus establishing 
the iuTestment of Bayonne, the centre and right, under 
the command of Wellington in person, were pursuing the 
career of victory on the Gave d’Oleron. The pontoons 
having arrived on the evening of the 23d, preparations 
were immediately made for the passage of that river, 
behind which a formidable French force, thirty-five thou- 
sand strong, vras now assembled at Sauveterre. Early 
on the 24th, Hill eflfected his passage at the head of 
three divisions at Villeneuve, while Clinton passed near 
Monfort with the sixth division. Soult, not deeming the 
position of Sauveterre tenable against the superior masses 
Avhich by these movements threatened it in front, drew 
back his whole force, leaving Bayonne, garrisoned by six 
thousand men, to its own resources, and took post a little 
way further back at Oethes, behind the Gave de Pan, 
and upon the last cluster of heights which presented a 
defensible position before the hills, shooting off to the 
northward from the Pyrenees, sank altogether into the 
plain of the Garonne. The army was here assembled on 
the summit of a ridge of a concave form facing the south- 
west, stretching from the neighbourhood of Orthes on the 
left, to the summit of the heights of St Boes, between it 
and Dax, on the right. B’Erlon, with the divisions of 
Foy and d’Armagnac, and the division Villatte in reseiwe, 
formed the centre ; Reille, with the divisions Taupin and 
Maransin, having the brigade Paris in reserve, occupied 
St Boes and its neighbouring summits on the extreme 
right ; while the divisions Daricau and Harispe stretched 
out on the left to the town of Orthes, guarding the noble 
bridge over the Gave de Pan at that place, the strength 
of which had defied all attempts, even by the able French 
engineers, for its destruction. The whole cavalry, with 
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the exception of some small detachments, was collected 
in the low grounds in front of Orthes, where alone it 
could act with advantage, under the orders of General 
Pierre Soult. Thus the French marshal had now assem- 
bled in one battle-field eight divisions of infantry and 
one of cavalry, which, according to their former sti'ength 
in the palmy days of the empire, would have presented 
at least sixty thousand combatants; but in the pi*esent 
wasted condition of the Emperor’s forces, they hardly 
mustered forty thousand sabres and bayonets, with forty 
guns4* 

Wellington approached this formidable position in 
three columns. He had thirty-seven thousand men of all 
arms, of whom four thousand were horse, all Anglo- 
Portuguese and veteran troops, and forty -eight guns ; 
the Spaniards being in the rear under Mina and Murillo, 
investing St Jean Pied-de-Port and Navarreins, and two 
divisions under Hope before Bayonne. Clinton and 
Hill, with the right wing and right centre, advanced by 
the great road from Sauveterre to Orthes ; Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, with the cavalry, crossed the Gave de Pan by the 
fords of Caunelle and la Honton ; Picton, with the left 
centre, was near Berenx ; Bei’esford, with the left in the 
field, though forming the centre of the whole army, 
crossed the same river below its junction with the Gave 
d’Oleron, at Peyrehorade, by means partly of fords and 
partly of pontoons, and moved along.its right bank 
towards Orthes. This approach to an enterprising and 
powerful enemy, lying in a strong and concentrated posi- 
tion, in three columns, extending in a mountainous 
country over an extent of twenty miles, presented no 
ordinary dangers but the admirable quality of the 

* See Napier, vi. 569, who quotes the numbers given above from Soult’s 
ojfficial correspondence with the , war-office at Paris. The French writers 
(Vaudonoourt, ii. 160, and Viet et Conq, xxiii. 236,) make the numbers which 
fought on their side 30,500 infantry and 2900 horse. But Soult’s correspond- 
ence shows that this was independent of 7000 conscripts who took paH in the 
action ; and five thousand of them were good troops. 
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troops lie commandeci as well as the enfeebled spirit of chap. 

the French army, made the English general hazard it — ' 
without fear. dsw. 

He was in great anxiety, howererj lest, against his 
army thus dispersed, an insurrectionary movement should His indefa- 
spring up in the rear; and therefore, not content with elort^to 
reiterating his former orders against plundering or dis- SpCe. 
orders of any kind, he issued a proclamation, authorising 
the people of the country, under their respective mayors, 
to arm themselves for the preservation of order, and 
arrest all stragglers or marauders. Nor did his proclama- 
tion remain a dead letter ; for on the night of the 25th, 
the inhabitants of a village on the high-road leading from 
Sauveterre, having shot one British soldier who had been 
plundering, and wounded another, he caused the wounded 
man to be hanged, and sent home an English colonel who 
had permitted his men to destroy the municipal archives 
of a small town on the line of march. “ Maintain the 
strictest discipline ; without that we are lost,” said he to 
General Freyre. By these means tranquillity was pre- 
served in his rear during this critical movement ; and 
the English general now reaped the fruits of the admir- ^ 
able discipline and forbearance he had maintained in the toTto Lwd 
enemy’s country, by being enabled to bring up all his mST’ 
reserves, and hurl his undivided force upon the hostile 
army. Having collected his troops in front of the enemy 
on the evening of the 26th, he gave orders for an attack, con/xin 
on the following morning, upon the line along its whole 
extent, from the heights of St Boes to the bridge of 285, hsi 
Orthes.i 

At daybreak on the 27th, Beresford with the left wing, 
consisting of the fourth and seventh divisions, and Battle of 
Vivian’s cavalry, commenced the action by turning the 
enemy’s extreme right near, St Boes, and gaining the 
road to Dax beyond it ; while, at the same time, Picton 
— moving along the great road from Peyrehorade to 
Orthes, with the third, sixth, and light divisions under 

' ' m ' ■ ■ 
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Clinton, the two last haTing been sent from the right by 
the ford of Berenx, supported by Cotton’s and Somerset’s 
cavalry — assaulted the enemy’s centre. Hill, with the 
second Biitish and Le Cor’s Portuguese brigade, was to 
endeavour to force the passage at Orthes, and attack the 
enemy’s left. There was an alarming interval of a mile 
and a half between Beresford’s and Picton’s men ; but in 
it was a conical hill, nearly as high as the summit of Soult’s 
position opposite, upon the top of which, on the mouldm- 
ing ramparts of an old Roman camp, Wellington with his 
staff took his station, having the w^hole scene of battle 
spread out like a map before him. Soon the fire of 
musketry was heard, and volumes of smoke w'ere seen 
issuing from the ravines below, as Beresford’s and Picton’s 
columns, driving the enemy’s pickets before them, wound 
their devious and intricate way through hollows, Avhich a 
few men only could pass abreast, up tow'ards the enemy’s 
position. The moment was critical ; and Picton, who 
was unsupported on either flank, felt for a time not a 
little anxious. They got through, however, without 
being seriously disquieted ; and W ellington, who had 
eagerly watched their movements, as soon as they emerged 
into the open country, reinforced Picton by the sixth 
division, and drew the light division into the rear of the 
Roman camp, so as to form a connecting link between 
Beresford and Picton, and a reserve to either in case of 
need. ^ 

Beresford having gained and overlapped the extreme 
French right, commenced a vigorous attack in front and 
flank on the village of St Boes. The combat at tliis 
point was very violent. Reille’s men, all tried veterans, 
stood firm : St Boes was strongly occupied, and the 
musketry rang loud and long on the summit of the ridge 
without any sensible ground being won by the assailants. 
At length, when he got all his troops up, the English 
general made so vehement an onset with Cole’s division, 
that the village was carried, and the victors, pursuing 
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the beaten columns of the enemy, began to more along ghap. 
the narrow elevated ridge, which extended from that 
point to the centre of their position. Here, however, 
all their efforts failed. The French troops, slowly 
retiring along the narrow neck of land, kept up an 
incessant rolling fire upon the pursuers ^ while Eeille’s 
batteries, skilfully disposed so as to rake on either flank 
the pursuing column, occasioned so dreadful a carnage 
tlM its advance was unavoidably checked. It was the 
counterpart of the terrific slaughter on the plateau of 
Craone. The foiu'th division, however, long inured to 
victory, and accustomed to see almost insuperable 
obstacles yield to their enthusiastic valour, returned to 
the charge, and pressed on with stern resolution. The 
long train of killed and wounded which marked their 
advance proved the heroic valour with which they were 
animated. But a Portuguese brigade, torn in pieces by 
the terrible discharges of the cannon, every shot of which 
ploughed with fearful effect through their flank, at length 
gave way, and commenced a disorderly retreat along 
the narrow summit. The French, with loud shouts, 
and all the triumph of returning victory, pressed upon 
their rear; the fourth division, overwhelmed by the 
mass of fugitives which rushed into its ranks, reeled 
beneath the storm; and nothing but the subsequent 
timely charge of part of the light division on Reille’s 
flank, prevented a serious disaster on that part of the i Picton, u. 
line. At the same time, a detachment which Picton weiilng- 
sent forward to endeavour to gain a footing on a tongue 
of land, jutting out from the lofty ridge on which 
the enemy’s centre was posted, was repulsed with loss ; 
and Soult, seeing his troops victorious at both extremi- ssX'sm’. 
ties of his line that was engaged, smote his thigh in 28 °?, ‘iSi. 
exultation, exclaiming, “ At last I have him !” ^ 

But the eagle eye of Wellington was fixed on the 
decisive point. No sooner did he perceive, from the pause 
in the advance of the British along the ridge, and the 
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continued and stationary fire A\'hich was going on, that a 
desperate conflict had taken place on the summit, than 
he made the requisite dispositions, by a vigorous front 
attack in the centre, to facilitate the progress of that 
part of the line. The third and sixth divisions were 
instantly ordered to advance with all possible expedition 
up the hill, to attack the right of the centre; while 
Barnard’s brigade of the light division was moved up to 
assail the left of their right wing, and interpose betwe'en 
it and the centre. The 52d, under Colonel Colborne,"" 
led the way, and quickly reached the '-marsh which 
separated the enemy’s ridge from the hill on whicli 
Wellington stood. Soon that gallant corps crossed the 
swamp, with the water up to the soldiers’ knees, and, 
mounting the hill unobserved amidst the smoke and din 
on the summit, with a loud shout and crushing fire 
rushed forward into the opening between Taupin’s and 
Foy’s divisions, at the very moment that the former, 
following up their success against Beresford, were driving 
violently through St Boes, pushing the fourth division 
before them. At the same moment Picton, at the head 
of his two divisions, mounted the ridge where the enemy’s 
right centre was placed, and resolutely assailed Foy and 
d’Armagnac on their almost impregnable position. The 
effect of these simultaneous attacks, skilfuUy directed and 
gallantly executed, against two-thirds of the enemy’s lino, 
was decisive.^ 

Foy and d’Armagnac, hard pressed themselves, were 
unable to send any succours to Reille’s wing, which — 
thus cut off by Colborne’s happy irruption, and assailed 
on one flank by his victorious troops, and on the other 
by Beresford’s men, who, hearing the turmoil in the 
enemy’s rear, returned with the discipline of veterans to 
the charge — fell into confusion, and were driven head- 
long down the hill, with the loss of part of their cannon. 


^ NTow Lord Seaton. 
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Cole’s men now rushed with loud shouts along the chap. 

. narrow strait, strewed with so many of their dead, and 
joined with Barnard’s brigade, so as completely to make 
themselves masters of that important part of the enemy’s 
position. At the same time Foy was struck down, 
badly wounded, in the centre ; and his division, falling 
into confusion, reteeated dowm the hill on the opposite 
side, and of- necessity drew after it Taupin’s and 
Maransiu’s. Wellington immediately pushed forward 
the seventh division, hitherto held in reseiwe, and two 
batteries of artillery, wdiicli ascended to the narrow ridge, 
now occupied by the fourth division and Barnard’s ton to Lmd 
brigade. At the same time Picton, with the third MarXi,’ 
and sixth divisions, reached the summit of the ridge in 
the middle, driving d’Armagnac before them down COTqZxxiii. 
the other side ; and his guns, established on a com- 
manding knoll in the centre, thundered with dreadful jso, 28i. 

® . Nap. vi. 

effect from the height, and sent a storm of balls through 
the enemy’s masses from one end of his position to the ssa ’ 
other.^ 

The victory was now secure ; and it was rendered 
more decisive by the simultaneous success of Hill on the Souit orders 
extreme right, who had forced the passage of the Gave 
by the ford of Souars near Orthes, seized the heights 
above, won the great road from thence to Pan, and thus 
not only cut off his best and only direct line of retreat, 
but prevented Harispe, on the extreme French left, 
from sending any succours to the hard-pressed right and 
centre. Souit, seeing this, ordered a general retreat ; 
and the wild heathy hills which stretched out in the 
rear both afforded abundant room for his retiring 
columns, and presented several strong positions, of which 
he skilfully availed himself, for retarding the advance of 
the pursuing army. With admirable discipline, the 
French, having regained their order at the foot of the 
ridge on which they had been posted during the battle, 
retired in the finest array, the rearguard constantly facing 
TOL. XIII. D* 
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about and obstinately resisting, whenever the in teryen- 
tion of a ridge afforded a favourable opportunity for 
making a stand. But the rugged and desolate hills, as 
they retired, gradually melted into the plain ; and five 
miles from the field of battle they required to cross the 
stream of the Luy de B^arn, only to be reached by a 
single road, and traversed by a single arch at the bridge 
of Sault de Navailles. The English infantry was press- 
ing on in close pursuit, with a deafening roll of musketry 
and cannon ; Hill, on their left, was rapidly making 
for the only bridge in their rear ; and Sir Stapleton 
Cotton and Lord Edward Somerset’s dragoons, closely 
following in the low grounds on their flank, wei’e pre- 
paring to charge the moment they descended into the 
plain.^ 

In these circumstances, although Paris with his divi- 
sion at first with heroic constancy sustained the onset of 
the pursuers, and gained time for the army to retire, yet 
after some miles were passed the soldiers became sensible 
of their danger, and, first quickening their pace as they 
saw Hill moving parallel and threatening to anticipate 
them at the bridge, at length began to run violently. 
Hill’s men set off at full speed also, each party striving 
which should first reach the bridge ; and although thh 
French gained the race, and so secured the passage of 
their army, yet great part of their troops fell into irre- 
trievable confusion in the disorderly rush, and the fields 
were covered with scattered bands. Cotton charged, on 
the only occasion which presented itself, at the head of 
• Somerset’s dragoons and the 7th hussars, three battalions 
of the enemy, which he broke, and made three hundred 
prisoners ; but altliough two thousand more threw down 
their arms in an enclosed field, the greater part contrived 
to escape across the river, which was not far distant. At 
length the scattered bands, after w'ading the stream, reas- 
sembled on the opposite bank, with that readiness for 
which the French ti'oops have ever been distinguished 
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and the wearied British soldiers formed their bivouacs on 
its southern shore. 

Though the battle of Orthes was not graced by the 
same military trophies taken on the field as those of 
Salamanca or Vitoria, it was inferior to none of Welling- 
ton’s great victories in the moral consequences with which 
it was attended. The enemy lost three thousand nine 
hundred killed, w'ounded, and prisoners, on the field, and 
& guns — the Allies two thousand three hundred. But 
the moral effects of the victory were much greater than 
its material results. The discouragement and demorali- 
sation introduced into the French army by its conse- 
quences were extreme. The conscripts, in great part ill 
affected, and all desponding in the cause, threw away 
their arms arid deserted by hundreds ; disorganisation 
and confusion prevailed in their retreat, insomuch that, 
a month afterwards, the stragglers and missing were 
found, by an official statement, to be still three thousand. 
Thus Soult was weakened by this victory, and its effects, 
to the extent of fully seven thousand men- — a grievous and 
irreparable loss, when he was already painfull^ contend- 
ing against superior numbers and growing despondency. 
But its ultimate effects upon the south of France were 
still more impoi'taiit, and, in the critical state of the 
Emperor’s fortunes, proved .decisive. By the line of 
Soult’s retreat, which was in the direction of Toulouse, 
the great road to Bordeaux was left open. Bayonne 
and St Jean Pied-de-Port were already closely invested ; 
no force capable either of withstanding the invaders or of 
controlling public opinion, existed from the Pyrenees to 
the Garonne ; and the Royalists in the southern provinces, 
relieved from the fetters which for twenty years had 
restrained them, were left at liberty to give expression to 
their inclination, which soon found vent in a general 
revolt.^ 

Soult, after refreshing his army with a few hour’s’ 
sleep at Sault de Navailles, on the right bank of the Luy 
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de Beam, continued Ms retreat to'wards Agen, by St 
Sever on the Adour, breaking down all the bridges over 
the numerous mountain torrents which he crossed, as 
soon as he had passed them. Their great nutnber sensi- 
bly retarded the pursuit of the victors, although Welling- 
ton, regardless of a slight wound he had i*eceived on the 
preceding day, was on horseback at daylight on the 28th, 
and continued to follow the enemy with the utmost vigour. 
The French marshal retired towards Tarbes by both banks 
of the Adour; a bold, but yet judicious movement, which, 
albeit abandoning Bordeaux to the enemy, yet secured 
for his beaten and dejected army, on one flanS^at least, 
the support of the mountains, and preserved for him, in 
case of need, a secure junction with the forces of Suchet 
from Catalonia. There was not the slightest reason to 
fear that Wellington would advance far into the interior 
of France, while such a force remained on his flank to 
menace his rear and communications : Frederick the 
Great saved his own states from invasion after the raising 
of the siege of Olmiitz, by marching into Bohemia. The 
British aAiy, accordingly, instead of moving in a body 
upon Bordeaux, wisely followed the retiring footsteps of 
their antagonists; and after taking possession of the 
magazines at Mont Marsan, which were abandoned by 
the enemy, and crossing over the bulk of his forces to the 
right bank of the Adour by the bridge of St Sever, which 
he repaired, Wellington detached Hill to the left bank to 
make himself master of the great magazines at Aire. 
Villatte’s and Harispe’s divisions were drawn up on a 
strong ridge in front of that town, and made so vigorous 
a resistance to the attack, that the Portuguese were 
driven back, and the action was wellnigh lost. But 
Stewart, with the British left, having meanwhile won 
the heights on the French right, immediately detached 
Barnes, with the 50th and 92d, to the aid of the Portu- 
guese. Their vigorous charge soon altered the state of 
affairs ; the French reeled in their turn ; ^ Byng’s brigade 
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gradually came up, and ultimately, after a serere combat, chap. 
in wliich great bravery was displayed on both sides, tbe 
enemy were driven entirely out of Aire, the whole maga- 
zines in which fell into the hands of the British. 

The pursuit was not continued at this time further in 
this direction, for great events had occurred in another ; Procffiinga 
and an opportunity presented itself for striking a decisive 
blow against the power of Napoleon in the third city of 
Mie empire, which was not neglected by the English 
general. Boi’deaux, which through the whole Revolu- 
tion had been distinguished by its moderate or Royahst 
feelings, had been in the greatest state of excitement since 
the advance of the English army into the south of France 
promised to relieve its inhabitants, at no distant period, 
from the iron yoke of the Revolution. These feelings 
rose to a perfect climax when the battle of Orthes opened 
the road to Bordeaux to the victorious British arms, and 
constrained Soult to an eccentric retreat in the direction 
of Toulouse. Tlie Royalist committee, which since March 
1813 had secretly existed in that city, and which com- 
prised a large portion of the most respectable and influ- 
ential citizens, were indefatigable in their endeavours to 
take advantage of this favourable state of things, and 
bring about a public declaration from the inhabitants in 
favour of the Bourbon dynasty. Cautiously they revealed 
their designs to M. Lynch, the mayor of the city, who 
instantly and warmly entered into their views, and declared 
his earnest desire to be the first to proclaim Louis XVII I. 

By their united efforts matters were so far arranged that, 
immediately after the battle of Orthes, the Marquis de 
Larochejaquelein was despatched to Wellington’s head- 
quarters, to request the assistance of three thousand men 
in support of their cause. Wisely judging that a small 
British force was not to be lightly hazarded on so momen- 
tous and distant an enterprise, and appreciating the 
importance of the movement which was now ready to 
take place, Wellington, instead of three thousand, sent 
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tliem twelve thousand men, under the command of Lord 
Beresford. But as he was aware that the Allied powers 
were still negotiating with Napoleon at Chatillon, and 
that peace might he any day concluded, he was careful to 
inform the deputation of the chances of such an event 
occurring, distinctly warning them at the same time, that 
in the event of a declaration in favour of Louis XVIII. 
taking place, and peace following with Napoleon, it would 
be beyond his power to afford them any protection. 
Beresford’s instructions were, to take no part in any 
pohtical movement which might occur, and neither to 
support nor repress it ; to say the British wished well to 
Louis XVIII., but were negotiating with Napoleon ; and, 
if a revolt occurred, to supply the people with arms and 
ammunition from the magazines at Dax.V 

Beresford, with the fourth and seventh divisions, set 
out from the main army on the 8th, and after crossing the 
wild and heathy landed without opposition, arrived on 
the 12th before Bordeaux. He had been preceded, two 
days before, by the Marquis de Larochejaqueleiu, who had 
announced the speedy ai’rival of the English divisions, and 
urged the Royalist committee to declare at once in fevour 
of the’ descendant of Henry IV. Great hesitation, as is 
usual in such a decisive moment, prevailed among the 
leaders ; and many were anxious to recede from their 
professions, now that the time for action had arrived. 
But equal apprehensions were felt by the imperial mili- 
tary authorities, who, unable to make head against the 
coming storm, secretly withdrew, one by one, to the oppo- 
site side of the Garonne, leaving the slender garrison 
without any leadera. Part of the troops in this emer- 
gency followed the example, and crossed over to the other 
side, after burning a few ships of war on the stocks ; and 
a battalion of conscripts which remained voluntarily laid 
down their arms. At half-past twelve, the English 
standards approached the town, long the capital of the 
Plantagenet sovereigns in France, and the favourite resi- 
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deuce of the Black Prince, but where they had not been chap. 

seen for nearly five hundred years. The mayor and civic ’ 

authorities, in the costume of their respective offices, came 
out to meet them at a short distance from the suburbs, 
dressed in their imperial garb, but with vrhite cockades 
secretly in their pockets ; and the former delivered an 
address, in which he professed the joy which the people 
felt at being delivered from their slavery, and at the 
arrival of their liberators. His speech was frequently 
interrupted with cries of “ A bas les Aigles !” — “ Vi vent 
les Bourbons I” and at its close he took off his tricolored 
scarf, as well as the badge of the Legion of Honour, and 
mounted the white cockade. All his attendants imme- 
diately did the same ; enthusiastic cheers rent the sky ; 
and the British ti'oops, surrounded by an ever-increasing 
multitude of the people, entered the ancient capital of 
their Plantagenet sovereigns, hailed as deliverers and 
friends, to re-establish the throne of the royal race with ^ 
whom they had for so many centuries been engaged in to Lord 
almost ceaseless hostility. Thus had England, first of all toofEch 
the AUied powers, the glory of obtaining an open decla- 
ration from a great city in France in favour of their 
ancient but exiled monarch — twenty years and 
month after the contest had begun, from the mui'der of soi, Sos! 
the best and most blameless of his line.^ 

The Due d’Angouleme soon after anived, and was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm ; a prodigious crowd Arrival of 
assembled to greet his entrance. White handkerchiefs d'Aiigoti-' 
waved from every window ; the white flag was to be seen Bwdeaux. 
on every steeple ; all classes felicitated each other on the 
change ; the day was passed as a brilliant ffite ; and a 
revolution, the most important in its consequences which 
had occuiTed in Europe since the breaking out of the 
bloody drama of 1789, passed over without one tear 
failing in sorrow, or one drop of blood being shed. But 
amidst all these transports, arising rather from the pro- 
spect of cessation to immediate and pressing evils, than 
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from any distinct hopes or anticipations for the future, 
there were not wanting many far-seeing men, eyeu 
amongst those unconnected with the imperial govern- 
ment, who, without denying the intolerable evils to which 
it had given rise, felt profoundly mortified nt this fresh 
proof of the instability of their countrymen, and who 
anticipated little eventual benefit to France from a resto- 
I'ation which was ushered in by the victorious bayonets 
of foreign powers. Meanwhile, however, the Due d’Air- 
goul^me and Beresford remained in peaceable . possession 
of Bordeaux ; the threatening incursions of the imperial 
troops on the other side of the river were repressed by 
three thousand British soldiers who crossed over ; and 
although Wellington was at first not a little annoyed by 
a proclamation issued by the mayor of Bordeaux, in 
which he declared that “ the English, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese were united in the south, as the Allied sove- 
reigns were in the north, to destroy the scourge of nations, 
and replace him by a monarch, the father of his people,”* 
yet events succeeded each other with such rapidity, that 
this source of disquietude was soon remove^ and the 
words of M. Lynch seemed to have been prophetic of 
the approaching fall of Napoleon.^ 

Soult and Wellington during this period remained in 

* “ It is not to subject otir countiy to the yoke of sti’angers that the English, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese have appz’oached our walls. They have united in 
the south, as the other people have in the north, to destroy the scourge of 
nations, and replace him by a monarch, the father of his people ; it is by him 
alone that we can appease the wrath of a neighbouring nation, whom we have 
oppressed with the most pex'Mious despotism. The Bourbons are unstained 
by French blood ,* with the testament of Louis XVI. in their hand, they forget 
all resentment : everywhere they proclaim and prove that tolerance is the first 
principle by which they are actuated. It is in deploring the terrible ravages 
of the tyranny which license induced, that they forgot errors caused by the 
illusions of liberty. The short and consoling expressions addressed to you by 
the husband of the daughter of Louis XVI,, ^ No more tyrants ; no more war ; 
no more conscription ; no vexatious imposts,* have already proved a balm to 
eveiy heart. Possibly it is reserved for the great captain, who has already 
merited the glorious title of the liheratoi' of nations^ to give his name to the 
glorious epoch of such a happy prodigy.” — Prodemation, I2th March 1814, by 
M. Lynch, Mayor of Bordeaux; Beauchamps, ii. 101, 102. 
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a state of iuactmty, each supposing that the other was ^ cha r^ 

stronger than himself ; for the detachment of twelve thou- .1^!^ 

sand men to Bayonne, and of as many to Bordeaux, 
besides those employed in the blockade of St Jean Pied- Souit’s 
de-Port and Navarreins, had now reduced the opposite prodama- 
armies as nearly as possible to an equality. The forces resumption 
at the command of the French general were reduced, by 
the desertion and disorganisation consequent on the battle 
erf Orthes, to twenty-eight thousand sabres and bayonets, 
with thirty-eight guns. On the side of the English, only 
twenty-seven thousand combatants were in line, with 
forty-two guns, in consequence of the large detachments 
made. But the quality and spirit of the troops were 
decidedly superior to those of the French army. The 
astounding intelligence of the defection of Bordeaux, 
however, and proclamation of Louis XVIII. there, made 
Soult sensible that some great effort was necessary to 
counteract the growing disaffection of the southern pro- 
vinces, and prevent his army from melting away, as it had 
recently done, from the despondency and discontent of 
the newly-embodied conscripts. This was the more 
necessary, as the admirable discipline and prompt pay- 
ment for supplies of aU sorts which prevailed in the 
British camp, contrasted so fearfully with the forced 
requisitions to which he w^as obliged to have recourse 
from the capture of all his magazines, and the general 
license in which his troops indulged after the retreat from 
Orthes. Indeed, at this time, he wrote to the minister of 
war at Paris, that “ he wanted officers who knew how to 
respect property; and that the people seemed more dis- 
posed to favour the invaders than to second the French 
army.” Influenced by these considerations, the French 
marshal no sooner learned the events at Bordeaux, and 
the proclamation of the Due d'Angoul^me, than he issued 
a counter address, couched in energetic language, and 
strains of no measured invective against the English 
policy and government. While a calm retrospect of the 
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past lias now demonstrated, even to the French them- 
selves, that great part of his reproaches were unfounded, 
and may make us smile at the vehemence of some of his 
expressions ; yet candour must recollect the critical and 
unparalleled circumstances in which Soult was placed 
when this proclamation was issued, and do justice to the 
firmness which, amidst the general wreck of the imperial 
fortunes, remained unshaken, and the fidelity which, sur- 
rounded by defection, nailed its colours to the mastd • 
This proclamation produced a considerable impression, 
at least upon the old soldiei's in his army ; and Soult, 
anxious to take advantage of the excitement, and of the 
absence of so large a portion of the English troops at 
Bordeaux, determined to resume offensive operations. 
Accordingly, on the 12th March, he put his troops in 
motion ; and as Wellington’s main body was concentrated 
round Aire and Barcelone, yet divided in two by the 
Adour, he concentrated his forces on the side of Maubour- 
giiet, in the direction of the high table-land between Pau 
and Aire, designing to strike a blow at the English divi- 
sions on the left bank of that river. On the 7th he had 
made an attempt on Pau, intending to arrest the nobles 

* “ Soldiers ! at the battle of Orthos you did your duty ; the enemy’s losses 
surpassed yours, and his blood moistened the ground he gained. He has had 
the indecency since to provoke you and your countrymen to revolt and sedition. 
He speaks of peace, but firebrands of sedition follow him. Thanks to him for 
making known his intentions ,* our forces are thereby multiplied a hundred-fold : 
he has rallied round our standards all those who, deceived by appearances, 
believed our enemies would make an honourable war. No peace with that 
disloyal and perfidious nation ! Nfo peace with the English and their auxiliarios, 
until they quit the French territory ! They have dared to insult the national 
honour; they have had the - infamy to incite Frenchmen to become perjured 
towards the Emperor, Wash out the offence in blood. To arms 1 Let this cry 
I'esomid through the south of France,* the Frenchman that now hesitates abjures 
his country, and belongs to its enemies. Yet a few days, and those who believe 
ill English honour and sincerity will learn, to their cost, that cunning promises 
are made to abate their preparations, and subjugate them. They will learn to 
their cost, that if the English pay and are generous to*day, to-morrow they will 
retake, and with interest, in contributions, what they disburse. Let the pusil- 
lanimous beings who calculate the cost of saving their country recollect, that 
the English have in view , to reduce the French to the same servitude as the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Sicilians, History shows the English at the head 
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M’lio liacl assembled to welcome the Due d’Auo-ouleme ; chap. 

but he was stopped by Fane, who anticipated him, and A5 ' 

the attempt failed. Some lesser skirmishes of cavalry took 
place in front of Aire, in which the Portuguese horse 
sustained a trifling loss. But Wellington, as soon as he 
heard of this incursion, brought over the third and sixth 
divisions across the Adour to support Hill, and at the 
same time gave orders to Freyre’s Galicians and Giron’s 
Andalusians to issue from the valley of the Bastan, where 
they had been hitherto kept to prevent plundering, and 
come up to his support. By this means he collected 
thirty-six thousand men, including the troops on the other 
side of the Adour, to withstand the irruption ; and Soult, 
fearing to attack such a force, and hearing of the fall of 
Bordeaux, determined to retire. He sent forward, accord- 
ingly, his conscripts at once to Toulouse, being resolved 
to try once more the fortune of arms in the strong posi- 
tion which was presented in the environs of that city, and Maicu 1.0. 
commenced a rapid retreat. The British army as swiftly 
followed in pursuit, on both banks of the Adour, but the 
great bulk of their force was always on the left bank.^ A vid et ‘ 
sharp combat took place at Vic-Bigorre on the 19th, 
when d’Armagnac and Paris were only compelled at 

of all conspiracies, all odious plots and assassinations ; aiming to overthrow all 
X^riuciples, to destroy all great commercial establishments, to satisfy their insa- 
tiable cupidity. Does there exist, upon the face of the globo, a i)oiiit known 
to the English, where they have not destroyed, by seditions and violence, all 
inanufactiiros which could rival their own Thus will they do to the PYench 
if they prevail. Be obedient, and jield to discijpline, and reseiwe your impla- 
cable hatred for the traitors and enemies to the French X)eace, War to the death 
against those who would divide in order to destroy us, and to those cowards who 
desert the imperial eagles to range themselves under another banner !” — See 
Gurw’-ood, xi. 594 ; Xapier, vi; 587, 589. This proclamation is one of the most 
ciirious and instructive monuments of the Bevolution. The magnanimous 
policy of Wellington, which, aiming at moving the moral affections, coerced so 
effectually the disorders of his troops ; the generous forbearance of England, 
which, an enemy only to the devolution and its spoliations, proposed to leave 
France untouched, could not be conceived by the French general. He thought 
it w-as the homage which vice in hypocrisy pays to virtue. It is interesting to 
contrast this furious tirade with Soult’s unbounded praises of England, at the 
London dinner, on occasion of the coronation of Queen Victoria in 1839 ; yet 
both were probably sincere at the time. 
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length to fall back, after each side bad sustained a loss of 
tvo hundred and fifty men. Unhappily that on the side 
of the British included the able and accomplished Colonel 
Sturgeon of the Engineers, 'whose efforts and genius had 
been so signally evinced through the whole course of the 
Peninsular war. 

A more serious action took place when the army 
approached Tarbes. The light division and hussars were 
st^ on the right bank of the Adour, and they had beefi 
reinforced by Clinton'’s division (the sixth) ,and Freyre’s 
Spaniards ; but when they approached that town, which 
stands on the upper part of that stream, a simultaneous 
movement was made by Hill with the right wing, and 
Clinton on the left, to envelope and cut off Harispe’s and 
Villatte’s divisions, which formed the French rearguard 
in occupation of it. The combat began at twelve o’clock, 
by a •violent fire from Hill’s artillery on the right, which 
was immediately re-echoed in still louder tones by Clinton’s 
on the left ; while Alten, with the light division, assailed 
the centre. The French fought stoutly, and, mistaking 
the British rifle battalions, from their dark uniform, for 
Portuguese, let them come up to the very muzzles of 
their guns. But the Rifles were hardy veterans, inured 
to victory ; and at length Harispe’s men, unable to stand 
their deadly point-blank fire, broke and fled. If Clinton’s 
troops on the left had been up at this moment, the French 
would have been totally destroyed ; for Hill had at the 
same moment driven back Villatte on the right, and the 
plain beyond Tarbes was covered with a confused mass of 
fugitives, closely followed by the shouting and victorious 
British. 1 

But Clinton’s soldiers, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts, had not been able to get up ; the numerous ditches 
and hedges which intersected the plain rendered all pm-- 
suit by the cavalry impossible; and , thus the French, 
though utterly broken, succeeded, with very little loss, in 
reaching a ridge three miles distant, where Clausel, who 
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with four divisions was drawn up to receive them, imme- chap. 
diatelj opened a heavy fire from all his batteries upon - — ^ — ' 
the Allies. This at once checked the pursuit ; and in 
the night Soult retired in two columns, one on the high 
road, the other on the right, guided by watch-fires on the 
hills. Such was the rapidity of his retreat — as he was 
now making by rapid strides for Toulouse, where his great 
depots were placed, and on which all his future combina- 
tions were based — that he reached that town in four days, ^ 
though ninety miles distant, and arranged his army in 
position before it on the 25th. Wellington, encumbered Mlrcl'lo, 
with a great artillery and pontoon train, and obliged to 
keep his men well in hand, from the uncertainty when 
Suchet’s great reinforcement from Catalonia, which was 
known to be approaching, might join the enemy, did not 
arrive on the Touch, facing the French in front of Tou- ssi, 252 . 
louse, till the 27th. ^ 

Thus, within six weeks after the campaign opened, 
Wellington had driven the French from the neighbour- Genera! 
hood of Bayonne to Toulouse, a distance of two hundred campaign!** 
miles ; had conquered the whole country between the 
Pyrenees and the Garonne ; had passed six large and 
several smaller rivers ; driven the enemy’s forces from 
two fortified tMes-de-pont, and many minor field-works ; 
defeated them in one pitched battle, besides lesser com- 
bats ; crossed the raging flood of the Adour in the face 
of the gairison of Bayonne, below that fortress, and laid 
siege to it as well as to St J ean Pied-de-Port and Navai’- 
reins ; and finally brought about a revolution at Bordeaux, 
and a declaration in favour of the Bourbon dynasty from 
the third city in the empire. These great successes, too, 
had been gained by an army composed of so many and 
such discordant nations, that the French themselves were 
astonished how it was held together ; nearly a third of . 
which, from the fierce passions with which it was ani- 
mated, and the marauding habits which it had acquired, 
had not yet been brought across the frontier ; which. 
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though considerably superior when the campaign com- 
menced, was so wasted down by the necessity of inresting 
so many fortresses, and occupying such an extensive tract 
of country, that the active force in the field was from the 
very first little, if at all, superior to that of the enemy ; 
and against an army in great part composed of the iron 
Peninsular veterans, the best troops now in the French 
sei'vice, and a general second only to Napoleon in the 
vigour and ability with which he maintained a defensive 
warfare. 

It must be confessed that there are few periods in the 
military annals of the British empire fraught with 
brighter glory to its army or its chief. The brows of 
Wellington and his followers, loaded with military laurels, 
are yet encircled with a purer wreath, when it is recol- 
lected that these advantages had been gained without the 
slightest deviation from the strict principles of justice on 
which they had throughout maintained the contest ; that no 
wasting contributions, scarcely any individual plunder, 
had disgraced their footsteps ; that to avoid the pillage 
of their own troops, the requisitions of their own generals, 
the peasants of France sought refuge within the sanctuary of 
the British lines ; and that this admirable discipline was 
enforced by the commander, and obeyed by his soldiers, 
when heading a vast military array of the Peninsular 
forces, hastily levied, imperfectly disciplined, burning with 
resentment for the six years’ wasting and desolation of 
their own country, and whose services it was frequently 
necessary to forego, to avoid the retaliation which they 
so natui'ally endeavoured to inflict on their oppressors. ^ 
While these decisive blows were paralysing the impe- 
rial strength in the south of France, the progress of 
events in Catalonia, though of far inferior importance, 
was also tending to the same general result. Since the 
junction of the armies of Catalonia and Aragon, and the 
retreat of the Allied force under Lord William Bentinck 
to Tarragona, in September 1813, already noticed,^ the 
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opposite hosts had remained in a state of total inactiTity. chap. 
Clinton, who had succeeded Lord W illiam in the comman d, - 11 — 1 ' 
with the British and German division from Sicily, ten thou- 
sand strong, with nine thousand of Sarsfield’s Spaniards, 
lay on the right bank of the Llobregat, from its mouth to 
the mountains ; Elio, with sixteen thousand ill-disciplined 
Spanish troops, observed Gerona from Vecqui ; while 
Copons’ men, about twelve thousand more, besieged 
Peniscola, and blockaded Lerida, Mequinenza, and the 
lesser forts still occupied by tlie enemy in the rear. On 
the other hand, Suchet had stiU sixty-five thousand 
admirable troops, the best in Spain, under his command, 
and, without drawing a man from the fortresses, he could 
bring thirty thousand sabres and bayonets into the field. 

Offensive operations upon an extended scale, with ten 
thousand British troops, and such a disjointed rabble of 
Spaniards, without discipline or magazines, and generally 
starving, under generals acting almost independently of 
each other, were of course out of the question ; and the 
English general found that, even for lesser enterprises 
which offered a fair prospect of success, no reliance what- 
ever could be placed on their co-operation. 

From a failure on Copons’ part to take the share 
assigned him, a weU-conceived attack of Clinton, with six Paiime of 
thousand men, on the French posts at Molinos del Bey, moHuo“ “li 
failed of obtaining complete success. At this very time, ge^era”!- 
however, Napoleon, alarmed by the formidable invasion 
of the Allies, recalled ten thousand soldier’s and eighty 
guns from the army of Catalonia : upon which Suchet 
increased the garrison of Barcelona to eight thousand 
men ; prepared to retire himself to the line of the Fluvia, 
near the foot of the Pyrenees ; sent secret instructions to 
the garrisons in his rear to make their escape the best 
way they could, and join him near Figueras ; and strongly 
recommended to Napoleon, to send Ferdinand VII., 475 ,' 487. 
under the treaty of Valenqay,^ as speedily as possible 
into Catalonia, in order to give him a decent pretext for 
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Lxxxvii . thereby enable him to march with tweuty- 

1814. gyg thousand additional reterans to the succour of the 
Emperor. 

The return of part of these garrisons, ho^yeTer, yyas 
stratagem accelcrated by a fraudulent stratagem, un4yorthy of 
iferida,* military honour, by which the Spaniards now recovered 
MM^'and some of the fortresses, in much the same way as the 
aJa recover- ^I'^nch had, six years before, got possession of theifi. 
staniarix Frencli service, a Spaniard 

of Flemish descent, Van JHalen, who, during his employ- 
ment in the stalf of Suchet, had contrived to make himself 
master, not only of the power of exactly imitating his 
writing, but of his private seal and the cipher which he 
made use of in his most confidential despatches. He had 
even dived so deep into his mysteries, as to have discovered 
the private mark by which Sachet had desired all his 
chief officers to distinguish his genuine from forged 
despatches, viz. the inserting a slender light-coloured 
hair in the ciphered paper. Flaving possessed himself of 
this secret information, he entered into communication 
with the Baron d^Erolles, and they drew up orders 
addressed, in Sachet’s name, to the governors of all the 
it. 314. ’ towns held by the French in the rear of the Allied army, 

Vict. et ,. . . If. 1 ■' 

gmq^xxiii. directing them to evacuate the fortresses and march to- 
487i4sT”' wards him, with a view to joining the Emperor in the 
heart of France.^ 

History has little interest in recording the means by 
But which which fraud and artifice overreach valour and sincerity. 
Tortoffl. Sufi&ce it to say, that the orders fabricated by Van Halen 
were so precise and articulate, the forgeries so well exe- 
cuted, and the preventions taken against discoA-ery so 
complete, that they deceived the governors of Lerida, 
Mequinenza, and Monzon, which thus fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards. Clinton at first refused to have any- 
thing to do with the matter, but finally agreed to intercept 
the garrisons when they had left the fortresses. The 
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French, pressed by the Spaniards under Copons in rear, ^ cha p. ^ 

and finding their advance barred by Clinton in front,— ' 

were compelled, to the number of 2600 men, with four 
guns and a military chest, today down their arms. But 
the stratagem failed at Tortosa, in consequence of the 
Spanish general Sans, to whom the French governor 
Robert, feigning to fall into the snare, had written to 
come with two battalions to take possession of the place, Marcus. 
n 3 t having had courage to do so. But having received 
orders from Napoleon to send off a second draft of ten isf'm. 
thousand men to Lyons, Suchet surrendered Gerona to I'®*- ... 

the Spaniards, and dre-w back all his troops in the field to 
the neighboui'hood of Figueras, there to await the issue of su, Ms. 
the crisis which was approaching.! 

Meanwhile Barcelona continued closely blockaded ; 
and a sally which Habert made on the 23 d February Arrival of 
was repulsed with great loss by Sarsfield, who comman- andt’emi-’ 
ded the blockading force. The place continued closely tuXar L 
invested till the 20 th March, when Ferdinand VII. 
arrived on the frontier from Perpignan, accompanied by 
his brother Don Carlos, and Don Antonio his uncle. He 
was received on the banks of the Fluvia w’ith great pomp, 
and in presence of both the French and Spanish armies, 
who made a convention for a suspension of arms on this 
interesting occasion. Indeed, hostilities everywhere 
ceased in Catalonia ; both parties with reason regarding 
the war as terminated by the treaty of Valenqay. Ferdi- 
nand continued his journey in perfect tranquillity towards 
Madrid, all honours being rendered to him equally by 
the French as by the Spanish garrisons ; and Clinton, in 
obedience to orders received from Wellington, broke up 
his army ; part being embarked at Tarragona to join 
Lord William Bentinck, who was engaged in operations vi. 495 ,T 36 . 
against Genoa, and part marching across Aragon, to join 376, 384 ‘ 
W ellington on the Garonne.^ 

The treaty of Valenqay, however, not having been 
ratified by the Cortes, the blockade of the fortresses still 

VOL. XIII. • E * 
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CHAP, held by the French continued ; and so late as the 18tli 
Lxxxvii . Aprils bug after peace had been concluded at Paris, 
Habert, in ignorance of that event, made a vigorous 
But the eiFort to cut his way out of Barcelona; and though 
“for- repulsed and driven in again, the encounter was very 
Se still bloody, and cost the Spaniards eight hundred men. 
thfdo“e'o*f Intelligence of the pacification at Paris arrived four days 
Aprilso afterwards, and terminated the contest in that quarter ; 
and then appeared, in the clearest colours, both tie 
strength of the hold which the Emperor had taken of 
Spain, and the disastrous effect of the gi’asping system 
which made him, even in the last extremity, pei'sist in 
retaining what he had once acquired. When the French 
soldiers in Spain hoisted the white flag, the symbol of uni- 
versal peace, they still held, by the positire order of Napo- 
leon, Barcelona, Figueras, Tortosa, Morilla, Peniscola, 
Saguntum, and Denia; and in these fortresses were shut up 
firfh’s. 110 loss llis,n twenty-two thousand veteran soldiers, which, 
i ■with the like force under Suchet’s immediate command on 
Nap^vf' Flu via, would have given Napoleon, when the scales 

495, hai hung all but even on the banks of the Seine, a decisive 

superiority over all the forces of the Allied sovereigns.! 

The war terminated somewhat sooner on the western 
s Xto *^*^^®*' Spain. The only stronghold still held by the 
and S French there, after the storming of San Sebastian, was 
inthlpen- Santoua, which, situated on the rocky extremity of a 
insula. sandy promontory on the coast of Biscay, had long 

been an object of violent contest between the contending 
parties ; and still, in the vicinity of a reinstated monarchy, 
hoisted the tricolor flag. After the battle of Vitoria it 
was invested by the Galicians by land, and by the British 
cruisers by sea ; but the latter blockade was maintained 

* “Undoubtedly it is deplorable that twenty-two thousand excellent troops, 
who might have been of great service, have been thus uselessly scattered in a 
dozen places ; but Suchet acted thus m wrtue of positive oi^ders, and no one has 
thought of blaming him for it. All opportunities of withdrawing these garri- 
sons were missed. The orders were either given or forwarded too late.”— 
SucHET, MSmoireSjii, 371 j Bignon, xiii. 144. 
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SO negligently, and the Spanish land troops were so 

inefficient, that Wellington at first gave orders to Lord ’ 

Aylmer’s brigade to proceed thither. Though this inten- 
tion was not carried into efiect, yet Captain Wells, with 
some British sappers and miners, was sent to accelerate 
their operations. As usual, however, the Spaniards were 
so dilatory and ill-prepared, that nothing effectual was 
.done till the middle of February, when the Fort ofpeb. la. 
i^uertal, outside the place, was carried. On the night 
of the 21st, the outworks were stormed ; and the direc- Feb. si. 
tion of the approaches being now intrusted to Captain 
Wells, he pushed his operations so vigorously that the 
Fort Laredo, which commanded the harbour, was taken. 

Lanieth, the French governor, upon this offered to capi- 
tulate in April, on condition of being sent back to France. 
Wellington refused to agree to these terms ; but hardly 
had his declinature arrived, when intelligence was , „ 

^ ® 1 Nap. Vi. 

received of the pacification at Paris, which closed hosti- 
lities, and the place, with the tricolor flag still waving on aso. ' ‘ 
it, was in terms of the treaty given over to the Spaniards.^ 

To conclude the narrative of the Peninsular war, it 
only remains to notice the last and bloody struggles on Description 
the Garonne and Adour, which, though not occurring 
in chronological order till after the capitulation of Paris, pj^eToo. 
shall be here detailed, in order not to break the account 
of the decisive events which led to that catastrophe. 
Toueousb, in which the French army under Soult was 
now concentrated, and before which the British army lay, 
on the left bank of the Garonne, fronting the Touch, was 
well known to Marshal Soult, as he had been born and 
bred in its vicinity; and he had long fixed upon it as the 
post where his final stand for the south of France was to 
be made. That ancient capital of the southern pro- 
vinces of the monarchy, so celebrated in poetry and 
romance, though much fallen from its former greatness, 
still numbered fifty thousand inhabitants within its walls ; 
and being situated on both banks of the Garonne, of 
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whicli it commanded the principal passage, and the centre 
of all the roads in that part of the country, it was a strate- 
getical point of the very highest importance, both with a 
view to obtaining facilities for his own, and keeping them 
from the enemy’s army. Posted there, the French 
general was master of a line of retreat either toward Suchet 
by Carcassonne, or toward Augereau by Alby ; while the 
ample stream of the Garonne wafted supplies of all sorts 
to his army, and the walls of the city itself afforded a 
protection of no ordinary importance to bis soldiers.^ 
That river, flowing on the west of the city, properly 
so called, presented to the Allies a deep curve, at the 
bottom of which the town is placed, connected, by a 
massy stone bridge of ancient architecture, with the 
suburb of St Ciprien, situated on its left bank. This 
suburb, which first presented itself to the attack of an 
enemy coming from the side of Bayonne, was defended 
by an old brick wall, flanked by massy towers ; and 
beyond this rampart Soult had erected outer field-works. 
The city itself, on the other bank, was also surrounded 
by a thick brick wall, strengthened with towers of such 
dimensions as to bear four-and-twenty pounders. The 
great canal of Languedoc, which unites the Garonne to 
the Mediterranean sea, wound round the town to the 
east and north, and joined the river a few miles below it : 
forming in this manner, with the Garonne itself, a vast 
wet ditch, which, on every side except a small opening to 
the south-east, encircled its walls at the distance of three 
qiiarters of a mile. The suburbs of St Etienne and 
GuiUemerin, which stretched out across the canal to the 
eastward from the walls, were strengthened with field- 
works at the points where they crossed the canal ; and 
beyond them, on the other side of the canal, rose the 
steep ridge of Mont Rave, the outer face of which, 
whereby alone it could be assailed by the enemy, being 
exceedingly rugged and difficult of access.^ 

From this description of Soult’s position, it was clear 
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that an attack on the town from the west, and through chap. 

^ w.",.'" r ■.'YvlTTr'IT' 

the suburb of St Ciprien, was out of the question. The " 
suburb itself, flanked on either side bj a deep and 
impassable riTer, defended by a wail and external ineffectual 
redoubt, could not be forced but at an enormous loss ; SStou- 
and even if taken, the town was only to be reached from passLg^ 
that quarter by a long bridge, easily susceptible 
defence. The passage above the town presented dif- 
ficulties apparently formidable ; for it would bring the 
Allies into the deep and heavy country around the 
Arrege, the cross-roads of which, from the recent rains, 
had become all but impassable. But nevertheless Wel- 
lington resolved to attempt it, because, if successful, such 
a movement would detach Soult from the succours he 
expected from Suchet, throw back the latter general 
into the Pyrenees, by enabling the British to cut oflf his 
retreat by Narbonne, open up the communication with 
Bubna at Lyons, and compel Soult to abandon the line 
of the Garonne. He commenced the formation of a 
bridge at Poitet, six miles below Toulouse, which ,, , 
appeared the most advantageous site that could be 
selected ; but the stream was found to be too broad for lu. 100“ ' 
the pontoons, and no means of obviating the defect 28o”‘ ’’ 
existed.^ 

This delayed the passage for some days : at length 
Hill discovered a more favourable point near Pensaguel, Butaepas- 
about seven miles below Toulouse, where a bridge was tirtowHa 
speedily laid down ; and he immediately crossed over 
with two British divisions and Murillo’s Spaniards, in 
all thirteen thousand men, with eighteen guns. This “ wenmg- 
detachment was to seize the bridge of Untegabelle over Batw!”* 
the Arrege, and advance towards Toulouse by its right ^ 4 ^. 
bank, while Wellington with the main body threatened N^vi. 
the faubourg St Ciprien on the left bank of the Garonne; 
and Soult, not knowing on which^side he at first was to iqa 
be assailed, kept the bulk of his forces in hand within the sao. ' ' 
walls of the town, only observing Hill with light troops.^ 
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But tlie roads on eitlaer side of the Arrege were found to 
be altogether hnpassable ; and as erery thing depended 
on rapidity of movement. Hill wisely renounced the 
project of an attack on that side ; recrossed the Garonne 
on the night of the 1st April, took up his pontoon 
bridge, and returned' to the headquarters on the left 
bank of the river. 

Wellington now determined to make the attempt still 
further below the town ; but this change in the line t)f 
attack, though unavoidable in the circumstances, proved of 
the most essential service to the French general. For, 
seeing that the passage would be made on that side, he 
set his whole army, and all the male population of 
Toulouse, to work at fortifications on the Mont Rave, 
by which alone the town could be approached in that 
quarter ; and with such diligence did they labour during 
the nine days’ respite afforded them before the Allied 
army could finally effect their passage, that a most for- 
midable series of fieldworks was erected on the summit 
of that rugged ridge, as well as at all the bridges over the 
canal and entrances of the suburbs of the town. Though, 
however, every hour was precious, yet such was the 
flooded state of the Garonne, from the torrents of rain 
which fell, and the melting of the snows in the Pyrenees, 
that the English general was compelled, much against 
his will, to remain inactive in front of St Ciprien till the 
evening of the 3d. Then, as the river had somewhat 
fallen, the pontoons were carried in the night to Grenade, 
fifteen miles below Toulouse ; and a bridge having been 
quickly thrown over, a battery of thirty guns was esta- 
blished to protect it, and three divisions of infantry and 
three brigades of cavalry immediately passed over, which 
captured a large herd of oxen intended for the French 
army. But meanwhile a catastrophe, threatening the 
most terrible consequences, ensued.^ The river rose 
again in raging torrents : the light division, and Span- 
iards, intended to follow the leading division, could not 
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be got across; tbe gi'appling-irons and supports were chap. 
swept away ; and, to avoid total destruction, it became 
necessary to take up tbe pontoons and dismantle tbe 
bridge, leaving Beresford, with fifteen thousand foot and 
three thousand horse, exposed alone to the attack of the 
•whde French army, of at least double their strength. 

Soult was immediately made acquainted with this 
passage, but he was not at first aware of the small His linger, 
amount of force which was got across ; and when he did nessoT“*' 
learn it, he deemed it more advisable to await the enemy fa April, 
in the position he had fortified with such cai’e at Tou- 
louse, than to incur the chance of a combat, even with 
such superior forces, on the hanks of the Garonne. He 
remained, accordingly, from the 4th to the 8th, immov- 
able in his intrenched position, and thereby lost one 
of the fairest opportunities of attempting a serious, if 
not decisive, blow against the British army, which had 
occurred. Wellington, during this tenible interval, 
remained tranquil on the other side, ready to cross 
over in person by boat the moment Beresford was 
attacked. He was confident in his troops, even against 
twofold odds ; and, having done his utmost to avert 
danger, calmly awaited the result. He has since been 
heard to say that he felt no disquietude, and never slept 
sounder in his life than on those three nights. At length, 
on the morning of the 8 th, the river having subsided, the 
bridge was again laid down. Freyre’s Spaniards and the 
Portuguese artillery were crossed over; and Wellington, 
taking the command in person, advanced up the valley of 
the Ers to Fenouillet, within five miles of Toulouse. 

Hill, with two divisions, was left to menace the suburb of ^ WeiHug- 
St Ciprien on the left bank of the river; and the pontoon ShrasC* 
bridge was brought higher up, so as to facilitate the com- 
munication between him and the main body of the army. 

In the course of the advance towards the town, a sharp 
cavalry action took place at the bridge of Croix d’ Auraote, i04, ios.' 
over the Ers,^ where Vial’s dragoons were overthrown by 
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CHAP, the 18th hussars, led by Major Hughes, the bridge carried, 
Lxxrra. ^ hundred prisoners taken, with hardly any loss to 
the British troops. 

From the heights to which Wellington had now 
Advanteges adTunccd, he had a . distinct view of the French position, 
French which he carefully studied. The whole of the nest day 
position, spent iu bringing up the troops, which was not com- 
pletely effected till the evening of the 9th, and in pre- 
paring for the battle. It must be admitted that Soult’s 
measures had been conducted with great ability, and that 
his judicious selection of Toulouse as his battle-field had 
almost restored the chances of success iu his favour. He 
had gained seventeen days of perfect rest for his troops, 
during which they had been sheltered from the weather, 
and both their physical strength and spirit essentially 
improved. He had brought the enemy to fight with an 
equality of force ; for one-third of the British army was 
on the opposite bank before St Ciprien — a fortress so 
strong in front, and secure in flank, that a small body of 
conscripts might be there securely left to combat them. 
The main body, under Soult’s immediate command, was 
posted on the rugged summit of Mont Rave, called the 
plateau of Calvinet, in an elevated position about two 
miles long, and strengthened on either flank by strong 
field-works. This formidable position could be reached 
only by crossing first a marshy plain, in some places 
impassable from the artificial inundations of the Ers, and 
then a long and steep hiU, exposed to the fire of the 
artillei’y and redoubts on the summit. All the bridges 
636 ^§ 37 ' except the Croix d’Auraote, were mined ; 

Vaud. ii.’ and it was therefoi’e necessary for the British army to 
Kodi^ll. make a flank-march under fire, so as to gain the eastern 
WeUington slope of the Mont Rave, and ascend the hill from that 
ttmst^Aprii summit of the ridge should be carried, there 

^rw^xi interior line, formed by the canal, with its 

633. fortified bridge, houses, and suburbs, and within it again 
a third line, formed of the walls of the ancient city,i 
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planted with cannon, which it was scarcely possible chap. 

to carry without regular approaches or an enormous ‘ 

slaughter. 

Having carefully examined the enemy’s ground, Wei- gj 
lington adopted the following plan of attack. Hill, on Weiuag- 
the left bank, was to menace St Giprien, so as to distract oratoo^ 
the enemy’s attention in that quarter, and prevent their 
sending any succours to the right bank of the river ; 

Krfon and Alten, with the third and light divisions, 

Fi^yre’s Spaniards, and Bock’s heavy dragoons, were to 
^vance against, the northern extremity of the enemy’s 
4ine, and if possible carry the hill of Pujade, so as to 
restrain the enemy in that quarter ; but they were 
not to endeavour to carry the summit of the ridge. 
Meanwhile Beresford, with the fourth and sixth divi- 
sions, with Ponsonby’s dragoons, and three batteries 
of cannon, after crossing the Ers at the Croix d’Au- 
raote, was to defile along the low ground between Mont 
Rave and the marshy banks of the Ers, and having 
gained the extreme French right, to wheel into line, 
ascend the hill there, and assault the redoubts of St 
Sypibre on the summit. This plan of operations was 
perhaps unavoidable, and it certainly promised to distract 
the enemy by three attacks — at St Giprien, the hill of 
Pujade, and St Sypibre at once. But it was open to the 
serious disadvantage of dividing the main body of the 
army into two different columns, separated by above two 


miles from each other ; while the enemy, in concentrated 
masses, lay on the hiU above them, and might crush either 
separately before the other could come to its assistance. 
It was exactly a repetition of the Allied cross-march, on 
the flank of which Soult had fallen with such decisive 
effect at Austerlitz or of Marmont’s undue extension 
to his left, towards Ciudad Rodi’igo, of which Wellington 
had so promptly availed himself, to the ruin of the French, 
at Salamanca.^ Singular coincidence ! that in the very 
last battle of the war,® the one commander should have 
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CHAP, repeated tlie hazardous movements which, when com- 
LxxxYii . adversary, had proved fatal to the Freucli 

cause in the Peninsula ; and the other failed to take 
that advantage of it by which he himself had formerly, 
under Napoleon’s direction, decided the contest in Ger- 
many. 

Secure under cover of his numerous intrenchments on 

g.7 

Position of the long summit of the Mont Rave, and in the suburb of 
the French, gj, Soult Calmly awaited the attack. Reille, 

with the division Maransin, was in St Ciprien, opposed' to 
Hill in the external defences of that suburb on the other 
side of the river ; d’Erlon occupied the line on the right 
bank, from the mouth of the canal to the plateau of Calvi- 
net ; Daricau being at the bridge of Matabian, and d’Ar- 
magnac in reserve behind the northern extremity of the 
Mont Rave. Villatte was on the summit of the hill of 
Pujade, at the northern corner of the plateau ; Harispe’s 
men occupied the works in the centre ; from thence to the 
extreme right Taupin’s division was placed, a little in 
advance, with the summit of St Sypiere strongly occupied. 
This division was originally posted in St Ciprien, but was 
early in the day moved to the more menaced point on 
the right. Berton’s cavalry were in the low grounds 
near the Ers, to observe the movements of the enemy ; 
Travot’s division, composed cliiefiy of conscripts, held 
yaud. ii. the fortified suburb of St Michel to the bridge of Mata- 
Ti. 670. ' bian ; and the National Guard of Toulouse lined the 
snT’ ramparts, and performed the seriuce of the interior of 
the town.^ 

The forces on the opposite sides were unequal in point 
Forces on of numbers, but nearly matched in military strength : 
both sides, Anglo- Portugliese around Toulouse being fifty -two 
thousand, including seven thousand horse and sixty-four 
pieces of cannon ; but of these twelve thousand were 
Spaniards, who could not be relied on for a serious 
shock. The French had nearly forty thousand, of whom 
thirty-eight thousand were brought into the field, includ- 
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ing Travot’s reserve, but exclusive of the National Guard 
of Toulouse ; and tliey had eighty pieces of cannon, some 
of them of very heavy calibre. The superiority in respect 
of numbers was clearly on the side of the Allies ; but 
this might be considered as compensated in point of 
effective force by the great strength of the French position, 
their local advantage — as lying in the centre of a vast 
circle of which the Allies moved on the circumference — 
t^e triple line of intrenchments on which they had to 
fall back in, case of disaster, the heavy artillery which 
crowned their field-works, and the homogeneous quality 
of their troops, all French, and containing that inter- 
mixture of young and veteran soldiers which often forms 
not the worst foundation for military prowess.^* Both 

* The battle of Toulouse being the last in the Peninsular contest, and a 
pitched battle of no ordinary interest and importance, has given rise to much 
discussion between the military historians of France and England. The former 
have laboured hard to diminish the effective French force in the field, while 
they magnified the British ; and one of them, Choumara, has even gone so far 
as to claim for Marshal Soiilt and his countrymen the merit of a victory on 
the occasion. The British numbers in the field are exactly known, as the 
Morning State of the wh ole army on 1 0th April is extant, and has been published 
by Colonel Fapior, vol. vi. 710. The French numbers cannot be so accu- 
rately ascertained, as no imperial muster-rolls subsequent to December 1813 
remain. The statement in the text is founded on the detail of their army, as 
given by the able and impartial military historian, Koch ; with the amount of 
Travot’s reserve from Vaudoncourt, hi, 107. 


1. Allied Forge. II. French Force. 

Present, Eifective. Present, Effective. 


4th Division, Cole, 

4,613 

Infantry, 

30,000 

6th Division, Clinton, . 

4,877 

Cavalry, 

3,000 

3d Division, Picton, 

3,924 

Travot’s reserve, . 

4,000 

Light Division, Alten, . 

3,709 



2d Division, Stewart, . 

5,990 


37,000 

Le Cor’s Portuguese, . 

3,307 

Ai-tillery and drivers. 

1,480 

Rank and File, bayonets. 

26,420 

Total, 

38,480 

Officers, Sergeants, &c. 

2,872 



Infantry, . 

29,292 



Artilleiy, 

6,832 



Cavalry, 

3,600 



British and .Portuguese, 

39,724 



Spaniards, 

12,000 




51,724 




— Morning State, lOth April 1814; Kapier, vi. 670; Koch, iii. 63^^ and 
Tableau xiv. for the details. 
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CHAP, sides were animated with the most heroic resolution ; 
nxxxvii . aware that their long struggle was 

drawing to a termination, and that victory or defeat 
now would crown the glories of the one, or partially 
obliterate the humiliation of the other. 

Wellington gave the signal for the commencement of 
Battle of the battle at seven o’clock in the morning. Picton 
Apriuo.' and Alten di’ove the French advanced posts between 
the river and the hill of Pujade back to their forM- 
fied positions on the canal ; Hill forced them into 
their exterior line at St Ciprien ; while Clinton and 
Cole, at the head of the 4th and 6th divisions, rapidly 
defiled over the bridge of Croix d’Auraote, and after 
driving the enemy out of the village of Mont Blanc, 
continued their march along the margin of the Ers, 
sheltered by Freyre’s Spaniards, who established them- 
selves on the summit of the Pujade, from whence the 
Portuguese guns opened a heavy fire on the more 
elevated fortified heights of the Calvinet. The way 
having been thus cleared, Beresford, with Cole and 
Clinton’s divisions, preceded by the hussars, continued 
their march at as swift a pace as they could, along the 
level gimund between the foot of the ridge and the Ers. 
But the plain was found to be extremely marshy, and in 
many places intersected by water-courses, which retarded 
the troops not a httle ; while Berton’s cavahy vigorously 
skirmished with the British horse in front, and a fierce 
, fire from the summit of Mont Rave in flank often tore 

^■Welling-:'' ' ' 

ton to Lord thefr rauks by its repeated discharges. Nothing could be 
Apriue! more critical than this flank-march, with less than 
thirteen thousand men, in such a hollow way, with a 
Duo'deW superior force strongly posted on the ridge on their right, 
iT’isu*^ and an impassable morass and river on their left. Fortune 
ni“Nip thrown her choicest favours in the way 

vi.s4o, 942. of the French marshal ; and to complete the danger of 
114 “ ii6.‘ Beresford’s situation, a disaster, weUnigh attended with 
fatal consequences, soon occurred on his right , 1 which 
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seemed to render nearly the whole force on the summit 
of the Calvinet disposable to crush the column painfully 
toiling on at its foot. 

While Arentschild’s guns were replying by a distant 
cannonade from the lower summit of the Pujade to the 
elevated works on the Calvinet, Freyre’s Spaniards 
advanced in good order to assault the northern angle of 
the redoubts on the latter heights. They were about 
nine thousand strong, and mounted the hill at first with 
great resolution, driving before them a French brigade, 
which retired skirmishing up to the works in the rear. 
But when the Spaniards came within range of gi’ape-shot, 
the heavy artillery on the summit, sweeping down a 
smooth sloping glacis, which enabled every shot to take 
effect, produced such a frightful carnage in front, while 
the great guns from the redoubt at Matabian tore their 
flank, that the first line, instead of recoiling, rushed 
wildly forward, with the instinct of brave men, to gain 
the shelter of a hollow road which ran like a dry ditch 
in front of the works. In great confusion they reached 
this covered way ; but the second line, seeing the disorder 
in front, turned about and fled. Upon this the French, 
leaping with loud shouts out of their works, ran down to 
the upper edge of the hollow, and plied the unhappy 
men who had sought refuge there with such a deadly fire 
of musketry that it was soon little more than a quivering 
mass of wounded or dying. Freyre and the superior 
officers, with extraordinary gallantry, strove to rally the 
fugitives, and actually brought back the second line in 
tolerable order to the edge of the fatal hollow. But 
there they suddenly found themselves torn in flank by 
the discharge of a French brigade, which they had not 
hitherto seen : the fire from above was so violent, and 
the spectacle beneath them so horrid, that, after hesitat- 
ing a moment, they broke and fled in wild confusion 
down the slope towards the bridge of Croix d’Auraote, 
closely followed by the French, plying them with an 
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CHAP, incessant fire of musketrj.* Such ^vas the panic, that 
nxxsYii . fugitives poured in wild disorder to the bridge, and 
the French would have made themselves masters of it, 
64 ot^ 04 i! thus entirely isolating Beresford from the rest of the 
270^27”: army, had not Wellington, who was there, checked the 
to LorT fit pursuit by the reserve artillery and Ponsonby’s horse ; 
while a brigade of the light division, wheeling to its left, 
threw in its fire so opportunely on the flank of the 
iii, iiG, pursuers, that they were constrained to return to tiieir 
intrenchments on the summit of the hill.^ 
gg This bloody repulse, which cost the Spaniards fully 
pictonaiso fifteen hundred men, was not the only disaster on the 
atthebrfdge right. Picton, with the third division, had been 
of Jumeaa. jugf^ucted mei'cly to engage the enemy’s attention by a 
false attack ; but when he beheld the rout on the hill to 
his left, and the rush of the French troops down the 
slope after the Spaniards, he conceived the design of 
turning his feigned into a real attack, supposing that 
this was the only way of drawing back the enemy, and 
avoiding total ruin in that quarter of the field. Accord- 
ingly, he advanced vigorously, and pushed on to the 
edge of the counterscarp of the redoubt which 
defended the bridge of Junieau over the canal. There, 
however, all further progress was found to be im- 
practicable, by reason of the extraordinary height of 
the opposite scarp. Nevertheless Picton’s men ran 
forward, descended into the fosse, and tried, by 
mounting on each other’s shoulders, to reach the top of 
the wall. All their efforts, however, were fruitless. The 
troops being below the range of the guns on the rampart, 
were overwhelmed by a shower of large stones, arranged 
for that express purpose along the parapet, and at last 
driven entirely back, with the loss of five hundred killed 

* Olio Spanish regiment, the Tiradors de Cantahria, in fche midst of this 
terrific carnage retained their post in tlie hollow way under the redoubts, when 
their comrades were routed, till Wellington ordered them to retire. — Wel- 
lington to Lokl Bathurst, 12ik Aj)rU 1814 ; Gurwool, xi. 635 : and Toreno, 
V. 4C3. 
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and wounded. Thus, all along its nortliern front, the 
French position had been found, by dear-bought experi- 
ence, to be impregnable ; and although Hill had, by a 
vigorous attack, made himself master of the exterior line 
of fortifications of St Ciprien, and the Portuguese guns 
on the hill of Pujade, and Beresford’s pieces — which it 
had been found impossible to drag through the miry 
ground on the edge of the Ers — with the guns of the 
li^it division near Matabian, kept up a prodigous con- 
centric fire on the redoubts of Calvinet, yet the French 
cannon on the works above, of heavier calibre, and firing 
down, replied with superior eflfect, and the strength of 
the position on two of the sides yet assailed was unshaken.^ 

Everything now depended on the success of Beresford 
on the extreme British left ; yet he was so situated, that 
it was hard to say whether his divisions were not in 
greater danger than any other part of the army. Sepa- 
rated now by more than two miles from the remainder of 
their Allies, with their artillery of necessity left behind 
at Mont Blanc, out of cannon-shot, from the impossibility 
of dragging it forward — with their rear to an impassable 
morass and river, and a line of formidable intrenchments 
in their front — they had to ascend a sloping hill, above 
a mile in length, exposed all the way to the raking fire 
of a powerful array of artillery, backed by a formidable 
army on the summit. But the danger soon became still 
more pressing, and these two divisions were brought into 
such straits that there remained only victory or destruc- 
tion. Soult, relieved by the repulse of the Spaniards 
from the pressure on his left, and seeing distinctly his 
advantage, concentrated his troops in hand for a desperate 
attack on Beresford, whom he hoped by a sudden irnip- 
tion down the hill to cut in two, and sever altogether 
from the remainder of the army.* He had fifteen thou- 

* ‘^' Beresford’s divisions inarched in three lines, with tlieir flank to ns : they 
presented, in consequence, an extended body : the moment appeared favour- 
able to destroy thorn. With that view I ordered Taupin, whose division was 
formed on the plateau, to advance at the de charge against the enemy, to 
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CHAP, sand infantry and twelve hundred lioi’se to make the 
Lxxxvn . whicli promised decisive success. The order, s 

1814 . speedily given. Taupin’s division on the summit of 

nlriePei- tke Mont Rave, and one of Maransin’s brigades from St 
iT,’ii!f Ciprien, were brought forward, supported by ViaFs and 
ni^Nap dragoons on either flank of the enemy, and 

vi. 642 , 643 . directed to fall with the utmost fury on Beresford’s men, 
us" 120 ! now entirely destitute of artillery ; while d’Armagnac’s 
Conq.'xxiii. divisioii Supported them as a reserve, and the guns on fbe 
363, 364. gujQjjjij; thundered on the devoted mass below.^ 

Taupin’s division speedily appeared pouring down from 
Bere^'rd *^6 suiumit of the hill, flanked by clouds of cavalry, and 
Subtf on concealed by the volumes of smoke which issued 
the French from the rcdoubts above, which now redoubled their fire. 
Their generals and field-officers were seen in front of the 
line on horseback, waving their hats amidst the shouts of 
the multitude, which, mingled with the thunder of the 
cannon above, resembled the roar of the ocean breaking 
on an iron-bound shore. Impressed, but not panic- 
struck, with the sight, the British troops halted in their 
advance up the hill and deployed. The 79th and 42d 
Highlanders, who were directly in front, waved their 
bonnets in the air, and returned the shouts with three 
cheers : their light company, dispersed as tirailleurs in 
front, by a well-directed fire, brought down several of the 
gallant officers who led the enemy’s advance, and the 
French column halted. They immediately discharged 
a volley into the British lines, and advanced amidst a 
deafening roar of musketry and cannon. The French in 


pierce tlirough his line, and cut off all who were thus imprudently advanced. 
His division was supported by the division d’Armagnac; it was aided by the 
fire of the works on the right of the line, in wliich General Danton was posted 
with the 9th light infantry ; while General Soult^ received orders to move 
down with a regiment of cavalry, to cut off the communication on his right 
between the enemy’s column and the remainder of his army, and tivo other 
regiments of horse assailed his loft flank. These dispositions promised the 
happiest result; seven or eight thousand English and Portuguese could hardly 
fail to be taken or destroyed ”—Soult to Duo de Feltee, April 1814; 
Bblmas, i. 715. 



* The son of the Marshal. 
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column, as usual, found they could not withstand the chap. 
British in line, being unable, from a few companies alone 
in front, to make any adequate resistance to the deadly 
volleys of musketry by which they were assailed. The 
British returned the fire, and advanced to the charge. 
Lambert’s brigade of the sixth division, with Anson’s of 
the fourth, dashed forward with a terrible shout, and the 
opposite lines seemed madly rushing at each other in the 
midst of smoke, which on both sides obscured the view. 

But in that dreadful moment the native superiority of 
the British courage was apparent. The French quailed 
before the shock ; the lines never met; and when the clouds 
of smoke cleared away, they were seen wildly flying over 
the summit of the ridge, closely followed by the British, 
the 42d and 79th in front, who with loud shouts car-^^®”™*' 
ried, in the confusion, the redoubt of Sypiere. Taupin camp.^ m 
was killed while bravely endeavoming to rally his men ; 293 , m ’ 
Vial’s horsemen, after being repulsed by the 79th, whom lateival 
they furiously charged, were swept away in the general vf elsfeS. 
rout ; while Cole’s division, stoutly ascending the hiU on Irefvaid. 
Clinton’s left, completed the defeat of the enemy in that 
quarter, and not only solidly established the two divisions 
on the summit of the ridge on its extreme right, but BeAll.' 
threatened the enemy’s communication by the bridge of 
Demoiselles with the town of Toulouse. ^ 

Thus, bythe undaunted resolution of Beresford, seconded 
by the heroic valour of his troops, he had not only extri- Soait’shis- 
cated himself from a situation of uncommon embarrass- Festoirtiw 
ment and danger, but established his divisions in force 
on the right of the enemy’s position, and threatened to 
take all their defences in flank. It was now Soult’s turn 
to feel alarmed, and he instantly made fresh dispositions 
to guard against the danger. His whole defeated right 
wing was re-formed, d’Armagnac’s reserve brigade brought 
up with Harispe’s division, and a new line of defence 
taken up, facing outwards, stretching from the heights of 
Calvinet on his left to the intrenchments at the bridge of 

TOL. XIII. B * 
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Demoiselles on Ms riglit ; -wliile the remaining portion of 
the line still retained its old ground, facing the Spaniards 
and light division, on the northern front of the posi- 
tion. It was the same sort of line forming the two sides 
of a square, both facing outwards, -frhich the Russians at 
Eylau, after having repulsed Augereau’s attack on tlieir 
right, found themselves compelled to adopt when suddenly 
tinned by Davoust’s successful irruption , on their left.^ 
Some hom’s, however, elapsed before the combat could he 
renewed ; for Beresford, being now firmly planted on the 
heights, waited, before he again commenced his attack, till 
he got up his guns from Mont Blanc, which he at length 
effected. Meanwhile W ellington made all the dispositions 
in his power to take advantage of his success ; but he had 
no reserve in hand save the light division and Ponsonby’s 
dragoons, as the Spaniards could not be relied on for 
fresh operations, so that the weight of the remaining 
contest still fell on Beresford's wing.® 

About three o’clock, the artillery having joined Clinton 
and Cole’s division, Beresford gave orders to advance along 
the level summit, towards the redoubts in the centre on 
the Calvinet. Cole was on the top of the ridge, Clinton 
on the slope down towards Toulouse ; while at the same 
time the Spaniards under Frepe, now re-formed, advan- 
ced again to assault the northern end of the Calvinet, 
and Picton resumed his attack on the bridge of Jumeau. 

ick had obtained from Clinton, for the 42d, the perilous 
honour of heading the assault, and soon the whole advan- 
ced in column to the charge. No sooner, however, were 
the Highland feathers seen rising above the brow of the 
hill, than so terrible a fire of grape and musketry opened 
from the works above, that the men involuntarily wheeled 
the right into hne, and rushed impetuously forward 
towards the redoubts. They were defended by bastions 
fronted with ditches full of water ; but so vehement was 
the rush of the Highland brigade, that the enemy aban- 
doned them before the British mt un. and tlie 42d entererl 
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the redoubt bj its gorge. The French, however, rallied chap. 

bravelj. Harispe’s men, led by their gallant commander, — 1 ‘ 

headed the attack, and soon the taken redoubt was sur- 
rounded by a surging multitude, which broke into the 
work, put adarge part'of the 4 2d to the sword, and again 
got possessioir^pf that stronghold. The remains driven 
out, however^ rallied on the 71st, 79th, and 92d; and 
these four Highland regiments, charging to the brow of 
the hill, fought shoulder to shoulder with such desperate 
resolution, though sorely reduced in number, that Harispe’s 
men were never able to push them down the slope. 4 ‘ 2 dMem.of 
Meanwhile the other brigades of Cole and Clinton came it* 23 ^” 99 . 
up to their assistance; the French, stdl furiously fighting, 
were forced back ; Harispe and Baurot both fell, badly 
wounded ; the redoubt was retaken by the 79th ; and 
the whole French column, like a vast mass of burning Vid. et ‘ 
lava, amidst volumes of smoke and fire, was hurled down 
the hill towards Toulouse.^ 

The battle was now gained ; for although the Spaniards 
were repulsed in their fresh attack on the northern angle Eetreit of 
of the Calvinet, and Picton also failed in his renewed Mndaf 
assault on the bridge of Jumeau, yet three-fourths of the 
Mont Rave was won ; its central and southem works 
were in the hands of the enemy, and his guns commanded 
the whole suburb of St Etienne, as far as the old walls of 
the city. In these circumstances, at four o’clock, Soult 
abandoned the whole remaining works on the Calvinet, ^ 
and withdrew his troops at all points within the second 
line of defence, formed by the canal of Languedoc, with its April i 2 ,’ 
fortified bridge and intrenched suburbs. The Spaniards, xi. 636 , ear. 
seeing the heights abandoned, pressed up the slope which 
had been the theatre of such sanguinary contention in 
the earlier part of the day, and the whole AUied forces, 72T'\27 ’ 
crossing the ridge, fell on the retiring columns of the 
enemy ; but they were arrested by the fire of the tites-de- sss, sid. 
pont, and at seven o’clock the whole French forces were ss5^6^h. 
ranged behind the canal,^ which formed the line of demar- 
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cation bet^ween the two armies. At the same time. Hill 
drove the enemy from their second line of intrenchments, 
within the old city wall, on the other side of the Garonne ; 
and Picton pushed the third division up close to the 
bridge-head of the canal next that river ; while Welling- 
ton, having thus cooped the enemy up within the city, 
and established his army in proud array on the blood- 
stained summits of the Mont Rave, despatched his cavalry 
along the banks of the Ers, so as to occupy the Mont- 
pellier i-oad, the only remaining issue which was still in 
the hands of the enemy. 

Such was the bloody battle of Toulouse, in which, 
although the victory unquestionably was on the side of 
the British,* it is hard to say to which of the two gal- 
lant armies the prize of valour and devotion is to be 
awarded. Situated as the French army was, assailed by 
superior forces, and depressed by a long course of defeats, 
the heroic stand they made on the Calvinet was among 
the most honourable of their long and glorious career. 
It is with a feeling of pride, not for England alone, but 
for the human race, that the British historian has now to 
take leave of the renowned antagonists of his country in 
the Peninsula. Nor was the conduct of the British and 
their Allies less worthy. of the highest admiration, assaihng 
a force inferior in number, but in a concentrated intrenched 
position, and strengthened with the gi’eatest possible 
advantages of nature and art. The loss on both sides 
was very severe, and heavier on that of the Allies than 
the French, as might naturally be expected in the attack 

* ‘‘ Tlie battle of Toulouse, in wMcb tbe Duke of Dalmatia and the Duke 
of Wellington both claim the victory, was, beyond all question, lost by the 
former. But it was so dearly bought that the English general was in no con- 
dition to follow up his success, and might have been brought into a critical 
situation, if the French general had known how to avail himself of the advan- 
tages he still possessed.” — Vaudonooubt, iii. 128, 129. Three days before the 
battle, Soult wrote to Suchet : — If hy misfortune I should he compelled to 
abandon Toulouse, my movements will natui-ally be directed towards you.” 
The abandonment of the town, says Bignon, in Ms opinion could only be the 
result of a defeat. See Bignon, xiii. 137. 
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of intrenchments of sucli strengtli and so defended. The 
former lost four thousand five hundred and fifty-eight 
men, of whom one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
eight were Spaniards, six hundred and seven Portuguese, 
and two thousand one hundred and fourteen British. 
The French loss was three thousand two hundred killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, on the field; and one thousand 
six hundred men were taken prisoners on the 12th, in 
Toulouse, including Ghnerals Harispe, Baurot, and St 
Hilaire, who were severely wounded. 1 

Soult, four days before the battle, was aware of the 
taking of Paris on the 29th March preceding but, like 
a good soldier and faithful servant, he was only confirmed 
by that disaster in his resolution to defend Toulouse to 
the last extremity, hoping thus to preserve for the Emperor 
the capital of the south ; and at the same time he wrote 
to Suchet, urging him to combine measures for xilterior 
operations in Languedoc. On the day after the battle he 
expected to be attacked, and his troops were posted at all 
points along the canal to resist an assault. But W elhngton 
wisely determined not to trust to chance what was certain 
by combination. The strength of the enemy’s defensive 
fortifications at the bridge-heads of the canal had been 
fatally proved on the preceding day : ammunition for the 
cannon was wanting for a protracted struggle, till supplies 
were got up from the other side of the river ; and the 
whole of the 11th was occupied in bringing it across. 
The attack was fixed for daylight on the 12th; and mean- 
while the troops and guns were brought up to the front, 
and the cavalry pushed on to the heights of St Martin, 
menacing Soult’s line of retreat to Carcassonne. How 
unwilling soever to relinquish the great and important 
city of Toulouse, containing his hospitals, magazines, a,nd 

^ M, Eicard was witli me when I received the distressing intelligence of 
the entry of the Allies into Paris. That great disaster confirms me in my 
resolution to defend Touloiisej happen what may. The maintenance of that 
place, which contains establishments of all kinds, is of the last importance.” 
— Soult to Suchet, 7th A^ril 1814 ; Belmas, i. 712, 713. 
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depots of all sorts, the French general felt that it was no 
longer tenable, and that, bj persisting in retaining it, he 
would run the hazard of ruining his whole army/"- 
Wherefore, making his arrangements with great ability, 
he left sixteen hundred wounded, including the gallant 
Harispe and two other generals, to the humanity of the 
British general, besides eight heayy guns; and, defil- 
ing silently out at nightfall, managed his retreat so 
expeditiously, that before daybreak he was at V^le 
Franclie, two-and-twenty miles off, on the road to Car- 
cassonne.^ 

Wellington entered Toulouse in triumph at noon on 
the 12th, and met with the most brilliant reception. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants, including the whole 
better classes, had already mounted the white cockade, 
though the intelligence of the dethronement of Napoleon 
had not yet been received. The people, who the day 
before had been under mortal apprehensions at being 
subjected to the horrors of an assault, suddenly found 
themselyes delivered at once from their alarm and their 
oppression, and the reign of a pacific monarch proclaimed 
amidst the combined shouts of their enemies and their 
defenders. Wellington, however, who had hitherto only 
heard of the capture of Paris, but not of the dethronement 
of Napoleon and restoration of the Bourbons, expressed 
no small uneasiness at the declaration thus made in favour 
of the exiled prince, when, so far as he knew, the Allied 
powers were still negotiating with Napoleon. “ The royal 
cockade,” replied Count Hargicourt, “ is in my hat ; it 
shall not fall from it but with my head.” Loud applause 
followed this intrepid declaration ; white scarfs imme- 
diately waved from every hand, tears glistened in many 
eyes, and the tricolor flag was supplanted on the city hall 

* I am under the necessity of retinng from Toulouse^ and I fear I shall 
be obliged to fight at Bazieg, whither the enemy has directed a column to cut 
off my communication. To-morrow I shall take position at Yille Franche, and 
I hope nothing will prevent me from getting through the day after to-morrow 
at Castelnaudery.^—SouLT io Suchet, Ut/t Apil 1814 ; Belmas, i. 721. 
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by the fleur-de-lis and the white flag. Wellington still chap. 

trembled for the devoted zeal of the people ; but at five ' 

o’clock despatches arrived from Paris, announcing the 
dethronement of Napoleon by the conservative senate, 
and the proclamation of Louis XVIII. AU restraint 
was now at an end, and the English general could securely 
give open vent to the feelings which he had long privately 
entertained. He assumed the white cockade amidst 
thunders of applause : all his officers did the same. The 
news circulated in a few minutes through the town : the 
British soldiers were everywhere decorated with the 
Royalist colours by fair hands trembling with agitation ; 
and in the close of one of the longest and bloodiest wars 
recorded in history was exhibited the marvellous spec- 
tacle of the white flag, the emblem at once of loyalty and is, isu. 
peace, uniting in common transports the victors and the 648 . ' 
vanquished.^ 

These astonishing events, which in efiect terminated 
the war in the south of France, were immediately fol- Convention 
lowed by a formal convention for the termination of hos- mi“rates“ho 
tilities between the rival commanders. Wellington lost ^utho** 
no time in making Soult acquainted with the changes at 
Paris ; but the French marshal, faithful to his trust, de- 
clined to come to an accommodation till he received offi- 
cial intelligence that the Emperor had reaUy abdicated 
the throne. Having at length obtained that information, 
in a way which left no doubt of its authority, he con- 
cluded on the 18 th a convention with Wellington, by 
which hostihties were immediately to cease, and the 
limits of the department of the Haute Garonne, with the 
departments of the Arrege, Aude, and Tam, were to sepa- 
rate the two armies. The convention stipulated also 
the cessation of hostilities at Bayonne, Navarreins, and 
Bordeaux, as well as on the Catalonian frontier, in 
which last quarter the boundaries of France and Spain 
were to be the separating line between the two armies ; 
and the immediate evacuation of all the fortresses yet 
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held by the French in Spain. Suchet, who had entirely 
withdrawn from Spain immediately before the battle of 
Toulouse, had already hoisted the white flag before he 
received intelligence of the convention concluded by Soult 
on his behalf. Twenty thousand veterans, in the best 
possible state, and of the utmost experience, were drawn 
from the fortresses held by the French in Catalonia and 
Valencia alone, after the conclusion of .the convention — a 
surprising proof of the tenacity with which Napoleoii,' 
even in his last extremity, clung to those distant, and to 
him pernicious strongholds. But before the intelligence 
could be communicated to Bayonne, a deplorable event 
had taken place, which threw a gloom over the glorious 
termination of the Peninsular war.^ 

After the departure of Wellington and the main army 
for the Upper Garonne, and the successful passage of the 
Adour, which has already been mentioned, Hope exerted 
himself with the utmost zeal and diligence to forward the 
siege of Bayonne ; the works before which were in such 
forwardness, that he was ready to attack the citadel when 
rumours of the events at Paris reached him on the 7th 
April ; but as he had not yet received any offlcial com- 
munication on the subject, he of course continued his 
operations. Official accounts from Paris, however, at last 
reached the British camp, and were by Hope forwarded 
to Thouvenot, the governor of the fortress, who returned 
for answer, that the besiegers should hear from him on the 
subject before long. It would appear he had resolved on 
finishing the war with a brilliant exploit, which was the 
more likely to succeed, as the British, considering the 
contest as virtually at an end, might be supposed to be 
somewhat off their guard. Accordingly, at three o’clock 
on the morning of the i4th, the French, commencing 
with a false attack on the left of the Adour as a blind, 
suddenly poured out of the citadel to the number of 
three thousand men, broke through the line of pickets, 
and with a violent rush and loud shouts carried the whole 
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village of St Etienne, witli tlie exception of a house occii- cpiap. 

pied by a picket of the 38th. under Captain Forster, 1 ’ 

■wliich with heroic valour maintained its ground till 
General Hinuber came up with some of the German 
Legion. Soon after a battalion of Portuguese arrived, 
who retook the village, after a tremendous struggle, at 
the point of the bayonet, and drove the enemy back 
towards the works. Meanwhile the guns of the citadel, i Howard’s 
‘^ded by the flashes of musketry, fired incessantly on the AmouL, 
scepe of combat ; the gun-boats, which had ^’opped gir. 
doVn the stream, opened upon the flanks of the fighting Note! Nap. 
yiblumns, without being able to distinguish friend from 
/foe ; and amidst the incessant clang of small arms, and 24. ’ 
alternate cheers of the combatants, the deep booming of h. soi, |o 3. 
a hundred guns added to the horrors of this awful noc- 
turnal combat.^ 

On the right the conflict was still more terrible. The 
pickets and reserves were forced back by the vehement sir x Hope 
fury of the onset ; the troops on both sides, broken into prSi^er, 
small bodies by the enclosures, and unable to recover *1‘® 
their companies or even their regiments during the dark- repulsed, 
ness, fought bayonet to bayonet, sword to sword, man to 
man, with the most determined resolution. Never had 
such fury been exhibited on both sides during the whole 
course of the war ; never were wounds of so desperate a 
character inflicted on the warriors engaged. In the midst 
of this scene of horror. Sir John Hope, ever foremost 
where danger was to be met or heroism displayed, was 
hurrying to the front in a hollow way, when he met a 
British picket retiring before a large body of French. 

“ Why do you retreat 1” cried he. “ The enemy are 
yonder,” was the answer. “Well, then, we must drive 
them back,” he replied, and spurring his charger, himself 
led them again to the attack. The French immediately 
gave a point-blank discharge, the general fell, wounded in 
two, his horse in eight, places, and he was made prisoner. 

But now the day was beginning to dawn ; the troops 
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CHAP, rallied in all directions ; and the reserve brigade of the 
Lxxxvji . jjy (General Howard, rushed forward in the 

finest order with the bayonet, and drove the broken and 
almost frantic mass, with terrible slaughter, back into the 
j Vaud. iii. works. In this melancholy combat, fought after peace 
85 k Iiad been concluded, the British lost eight hundred and 
n'loe^'soa thirty men, including the gallant General Hay, who foil 
Subaltern, garlv iu the fight ; but the French loss was nine hundred 
pp. 350,353. and ten — a catastrophe severely felt by the limited nujjn- 
bers of the garrison, which, if the war had continued, 
must speedily have led to the fall of the place.^ 

The convention prevented serious hostilities being 
Conciudiag I’euewed on the Lower Garonne. Napoleon had collected 
a considerable force on the other side of that river ; and 
deans. Dalliousie, who had succeeded to the command of 

the British force at Bordeaux, crossed it on the 4th of 
April to attack them. The combat was soon decided : 
the enemy, about two thousand strong, fled on the fiirst 
onset, and the British cavalry, charging, made three hun- 
dred prisoners. At the same time Admiral Penrose, 
ascending the river in spite of the batteries at its mouth, 
burned a large flotilla at Castillon ; so that the whole 
line of the Garonne, from Toulouse to the sea, with the 
intermediate country from thence to the Pyrenees, had, 
before the war ceased, with the exception of the fortress 
of Bayonne, been wrested from the French. Decaens, 
who had collected eight thousand men in la Vendee and 
the western provinces, could not have made head against 
Dalhousie, who commanded above twelve thousand. The 
whole infantry of the British army embarked at Bor- 
deaux, some to America, some for Great Britain, loaded 
with honours, immortal in fame; Wellington and his 
staff soon after proceeded to Paris, to take part in the 
momentous negotiations there going forward ; and the 
6 m?’joms, British cavalry, in number above seven thousand, marched 
ii. 27 S. jn triumph by Orleans across France, and embarked for 
their own country from the harbour of Calais.^ 
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Thoiigli both, the riyal commanders displayed the most chap. 
consummate ability in the short but active campaign 
which preceded the battle of Toulouse, it may yet be 
doubted whether the conduct of either, at or shortly Reflections 
before the battle, is not open to criticism. On occasion paign?'™* 
of the three divisions of the British army, not more than 
sixteen thousand strong, even including cavalry and artil- 
lery, being left for three days close to Soult, w'ho had 
tljirty thousand disposable troops wherewith to assail 
tliem — on th6 opposite side of the Garonne from the 
remainder of the army, without the possibility of sending 
over succours to them, from the flooded state of the river 
— the French marshal lost an opportunity of striking a 
decisive blow, such as is rarely presented to the most for- 
tunate commander. Picton, who commanded one of the 
divisions which had crossed, always said that the French 
general evinced on that occasion a degree of vacillation 
which he could not have expected from his well-known 
abilities.^ Nor did he, on the field of battle itself, act i Pieton’s 
with the vigour or decision which was requisite to obtain 
the proper advantage, from the extraordinary facilities of 
his situation. When Beresford moved with his two divi- 
sions so far to the left, and separated by two miles from 
the rest of the army, if Soult had thrown his whole dis- 
posable forces at once upon him, he would probably have 
achieved as decisive a success as Wellington did in a 
similar situation at Salamanca. When he did make the 
attack, he sent forward only Taupin’s division and one of 
d’Armagnac’s brigades, a force inadequate to the encoun- 
ter in the open field of twelve thousand British troops ; 
and by their defeat he lost the battle. Half measures 
here, as they do everywhere else, ruined everything : by 
sending this limited force, hardly half of what at the 
moment he had at his disposal, out of his redoubts, he 
paralysed the fire of their guns, lest they should destroy 
their own men, while he brought forward no sufficient 
body to crush the enemy in the open field. 
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Wellington’s measures appear, on the field at least, to 
hare been somewhat inconsiderate. To push Beiesfoid 
forward with thirteen thousand men by a long flank 
march, immediately under the eye of Soult, posted on the 
heights above with a larger amount of disposable troops, 
seems at least a very questionable proceeding. If Soult 
in person, with the iron arm of Napoleon, had struck at 
this detached corps when two miles off, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, where would the British army 
have been 1 The pohcy is not very apparent of intrust- 
ing the attack of the redoubts of Mount Calvinet, the key 
of the whole position, to the brave but unsteady Spanish 
troops ; while Picton, with his heroic third division, and 
Hill, with another British division, were engaged, the one 
in a' false attack on the bridge of Jumeau, the other in a 
distant and immaterial operation against the suburb of St 
Ciprien. The truth appears to be, that Soult, by a long 
train of disasters, had become timorous and distrustful of 
his troops, in all but the defence of fortified positions ; 
and Wellington, from an uninterrupted career of victory, 
had almost forgotten that his men could ever be put to 
the hazard of defeat. Perhaps this circumstance affords 
the best vindication of both j for experience had too sorely 
impressed upon the one his apprehensions, and success 
almost justified any anticipations of triumphant extrica- 
tion from difficulties to the other. 

The endeavour, however, which is made ' by an inge- 
nious French writer, to convert the battle of Toulouse 
into a victory for the arms of his country, is altogether 
hopeless. It is ridiculous to see such an attempt made in 
the face of Soult’s written admission three days before the 
battle, already quoted, that the preservation of Toulouse 
was of such incalculable importance to him, as containing 
his magazines and establishments of all sorts ; and of his 
admission in his letter to Suchet, the day after the battle, 
that he could no longer maintain it, followed by his evacu- 
ation of the town, and forced march of twenty-two miles 




tlicat Tery niglit. The ridge of the Mont Rare was the chap. 

elevated ground for which both parties fought : when it _ 1 ! ‘ 

was carried by the British, Toulouse was as indefensible 
as Paris was when Montmartre and Belleville had fallen. 

The case of Wellington retiring from the ridge of Busaco, 
the day after the battle at that place, ^ to which Chou- 1 Ante^ ch, 
mai'a^ wishes to parallel it, is not an analogous but an aoholmara, 
opposite instance, and brings out the true distinction on Sk 
the subject. The whole ridge of Busaco was maintained 
by the British,- despite Massena’s attack ; and the turning 
their position by the pass of Sardao, and forcing them to 
fall back to Coimbra, was in no way whatever the conse- 
quence of the battle. At Toulouse, the carrying of the 
ridge of the Mont Rave and the redoubts of Calvin et 
rendered Soult’s position in that town wholly untenable ; 
for the British guns commanded the city, and their cavalry 
cut off the only French communications left to them with 
Carcassonne and Suchet’s forces. It was the possession 
of the heights of the Mont Rave, won by Beresford, that 
alone gave Wellington this advantage. If Massena had 
won the ridge of Busaco, and driven the British to a posi- 
tion half way down the mountain on the other side, and 
thus menaced the pass of Sardao, and forced them to 
retreat, no British writer would have thought of claiming 
the victory. Nor would they do so at Toulouse, if Beres- 
ford had been repulsed as Picton and the Spaniards were, 
and the works of Calvinet had remained in the hands of 
the French, and they had evacuated them two days after- 
wards, only in consequence of a flank movement of Wel- 
lington threatening the French generals communication 
with Suchet. 


All that remains to narrate, before describing the final 102. ^ 
catastrophe at Paris, is the concluding operations of Lord operations 
William Bentinck and the Anglo-Sicilian army on the 
coast of Italy. The second detachment of the expedi- — ^ 
tion having arrived from Catalonia, Bentinck, being now Katei’i. 
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CHAP, at the head of twelve thousand men, moved forward by 
LxxxYii . Mediterranean to la Spezia, which was 

occupied on the 29th March. Thence he advanced by 
the coast road, through the romantic defiles of the Apen- 
nines, so well known to travellers, to Sestri, where the 
enemy’s forces, about six thousand strong, were posted. 
From this strong position, however, the French w'ere 
April 8. driven with great loss on the 8 th ; and from thence tlie 
Allies advanced, fighting at every step, and gradually 
forcing their way through the ravines in the mountains, 
till the 13th, when General Montresor established him- 
self in an advanced position near the town ; and on the 
April 16 . 16 th the whole army was concentrated in front of Genoa. 

The enemy were there very strongly posted on the almost 
inaccessible ridges which surround that noble city, sup- 
ported by forts and external works, their left resting on 
istr? wf! castles of Richelieu and Tecla, their centre in the 
Viet.’ at village of San Martinot and their right on the sea ; the 
345, ke. ■ whole line passing through a country thickly studded with 
481 .^’*^' gardens, villas, enclosures, and all the impediments of 
suburban scenery.^ 

Such, however, was the vigour of the attack on the day 
Which capi- following, being the 1 7th, that the whole position was 
the^extemai Speedily Carried. The second battalion of the third Italian 
been Sm- regiment stormed Fort Tecla ; another battalion of the 
same regiment, with a body of Calabrese, surmounted the 
rocky heights above Fort Richelieu, and compelled the 
garrison to capitulate. The French upon this retired 
within the town, and the Allies took up a position within 

April 18. . _ T 1 r i* . 

•■iiientiuck’s SIX hundred yards or the ramparts, where preparations 
Accoant, Were immediately made for establishing breaching bat- 
tlu! teries, and carrying the place by assault. To prevent 
App. ^ catastrophe, the governor proposed to capitulate ; 

2'con^‘°*‘ difficulties about the terms, a convention 

xxui. i)45, was concluded, in virtue of which the French garrison 
iv.48i,48‘i. was to march out with the honours of war and six pieces 
of cannon, and retire to Nice.^ The same day the British 
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took possession : and thus Y^as this magnificent fortress, chap. 
■which, under Massena in 1800, had held out so long 
against the Austrians, at once carried bj the English 
forces, with immense stores of every kind, and Wo ships 
of the line and four brigs ; all with the loss only of forty 
killed and a hundred and sixty wounded. 

In the proceedings which immediately followed this 
important acquisition, Bentinck, without any authority Coneiudiug 
frifra his government, gave the inhabitants reason to o?the*Ames 
believe that it was the intention of the Allies to restore “ 
them to their former state of independence and republican 
government, as they had existed before the French Revo- 
lution.^^ These announcements excited unbounded joy 
and gratitude at the time, and proportional dissatis- 
faction arose, when considerations of general policy, and, 
in fact, absolute necessity, rendered it unavoidable to 
incorporate them, even against their will, with the Sar- 
dinian monarchy. Meanwhile, the Austrian general Bel- April r. 
legarde signed a convention with Murat, providing for 
the more vigorous prosecution of the war on the Po, and 
the final expulsion of the French from Italy. But the 
King of Naples, anxious to gain time, and to see the 
course of events on the Seine before he adopted a decisive 
course on the Po, adjourned, on various pretexts, the per- 
formance of his part of the contract ; and it was not till 
the 13th that Bellegarde succeeded in prevailing upon April i.% 
him to put his troops in motion. On that day, however, 
he forced the Taro, after a vigorous resistance on the part 
of the French general Maucune ; and on the day follow- April i4. 

Warriors of Italj^ ! only call and we will liasteii to your relief; and then 
Italy, by our united efforts, shall become what she was in her most prosperous 
period, and what Spain now is.’"— Lord W. Bentingk’s ProGlamation, March 
14, 1814. Considering that the general wish of the Genoese is to return to 
their ancient form of government, I declare : 1. That the constitution of the 
Genoese States, such as it existed in 1797, with those modifications which the 
general wish, the public good, and the spirit of the original constitution of 
1797 seem to require, is re-established."’ — Lord W. Bentinck’s Proclamation, 

April 26, 1814; Pari. Del. xxx. 393, 394. These proclamations were at vari- 
ance with Eentinck’s instructions, which were to do nothing that might fetter 
the hands of the Allies, in the final disposal of the Genoese territories. 
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ing the passage of the Stura Avas also effected, after a 
sharp conflict. These actions, in which the Fi-encli lost 
fifteen hundred men, were of sinister augury to the cause 
of the Viceroy in Italy ; but the further prosecution of 
hostilities was preyented by the intelligence which arrived 
next day, of the capitulation of Paris and dethronement 
of Napoleon. A convention was immediately concluded 
with the Austrian generals ; in virtue of which Palma- 
Nuova, Osopo, Venice, and Legnago were immediately 
surrendered to their troops. Eugene’s armaments were 
soon after dissolved ; everything was placed ‘’on a new 
footing; the whole of Lombardy was occupied by the 
Germans ; and in the first week of May the French 
troops FINALLY REPASSED THE Alps, not without Casting 
from the summit of Mont Cenis a “ longing, lingering look 
behind” at that classic land, which they had won by their 
valour and lost by their oppression.^ 

To complete the picture of the French empire, as it 
was submitted to the consideration of Napoleon at Rheims 
in the middle of March, when he took his final determi- 
nation as to the congress of Ch^tillon, it only remains to 
cast a last glance over the vast fortresses, once the bul- 
warks of his mighty dominions, which still remained in 
the hands of his generals on the other side of the Rhine. 
Glogau, blockaded since the 17th August 1813, capitu- 
lated from want of provisions on the 10th April, and the 
garrison, still three thousand three hundred strong, became 
prisoners of war. Ciistrin fell on the 30th March, with 
its garrison of three thousand. Wittenberg had been 
more actively besieged : trenches were opened against it 
in the beginning of January ; and it was carried by 
assault on the 15th, fifteen hundred men having been 
made prisoners. The citadel of Wiirtzburg fell, as did 
the two of Erfurth, long closely blockaded — the former 
on the 21st March, with fifteen hundred men ; the latter, 
with two thousand, in th« beginning of May. Magde- 
burg, with its garrison, now swelled by stragglers from tlie 
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Froncli army, who had sous^ht refuge within its walls chap. 
after the retreat from the Elbe, to eighteen thousand—- — 
men, presented a more important object. The blockade 
was loosely maintained by successive bodies of Allied 
troops as they advanced from Russia, or were equipped 
in the adjoining provinces of Prussia, from the 26th of 
October till the final capitulation took place in the middle 
of May. Several sorties were made to collect provisions, 
particularly in the beginning of January, and on the 1st 
of April ; on which last occasion, eight thousand men 
were engaged in the attack, and were not repulsed without 
considerable difiiculty. An armistice was concluded on 
the 14 th April, as soon as the events at Paris were 
known ; but it was not tiU the 19th May that the place 
^was finally evacuated, when General Lemarrois led back 
to France the divisions Lanusse and Lemoine, still four- J39 
teen ftiousand strong, besides four thousand Italians, 
Spaniards, and Croatians, who were dismissed to their m . ' ’ 
respective horaes.’^ 

Davoust, in Hamburg, as already noticed, had been 
blockaded by Benningsen, with a large part of the Rus- operations 
sian army of reserve, immediately after the battle of 
Leipsic. General Strogonoif at first had the command, davoust in 
but he was replaced in the end of January by Benning- Hamburg, 
sen in person, who thenceforward took the direction of 
that important operation. On the 20th January, a 
serious attack took place on the fort of Harburg, and the 
island of Wdhelrasburg : the first proved successful, but 
in the latter the Russians were repulsed with the loss of 
seven hundi’ed men. The hard frost which now suc- 
ceeded, so well known and severely felt over all Europe, 
having completely frozen the Elbe, the Russian general 
resolved to take advantage of it to effect the reduction of the 
island of Wilhelmsburg, without the command of which he 
had become sensible that no operations, with any degree 
of certainty, could be carried on against the body of the 
fortress. Repeated attacks took place on the 9th, 1 7th, 
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combats, which led to no decisive results ; and at length 
Benningsen, despairing of dispossessing the enemy by 
main force, strengthened the blockade, and trusted to the 
slower and more certain effects of disease and scarcity. 
The city, already pillaged and woe-struck to an unparal- 
leled degree by the merciless exactions of the French 
marshal, was now threatened with the combined horrors 
of plague, pestilence, and famine, when a pei’iod was for- 
tunately put to its sufferings by the fall of Napoleon, 
which was followed by a suspension of arms on the 18th 
April la April. In consequence of that event, the garrison, in the 
end of May, still thirteen thousand strong, besides three 
j , ... thousand sick and wounded in the hospitals, set out on 

si5°s2lf‘ ■ their return to France. Wesel, with its garrison of ten 
mflfiil!' thousand men, long blockaded by Borstel’s Prussians, was 
finally evacuated on the 10th May.^ 

Thus, while Napoleon at Rheims, with his heroic band 
R.fimHona of followcrs, not forty thousand strong, was maintaining 
poifyrf" a doubtful struggle with the vast masses of the Allied 
Sl'ng^gso forces, above seventy thousand of his veteran troops were 
triiiS^for- blockaded in the fortresses still held by his lieutenants 
troiscs. beyond the Rhine and the Pyrenees* — an extraordinary 
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fact, and speaking Tohimes as to tke disastrons effect 'which chap. 

the obstinate retention of those distant strongholds had ' 

upon the fortunes of the empire. Nothing can be more 
evident than that it was his determination to abandon 
nothing that made him lose everything. Nor is there any 
foundation for the remark, that if the Emperor had with- 
drawn these garrisons to augment his forces in the inte- 
rior, the blockading troops would have formed an equal or 
greater addition to the armies of the Allies. For these 
besieging corps, though very numerous, were for the most 
part composed of landwehr and new levies, wholly unfit 
for operations in the field, though perfectly adequate to 
the duties of a blockade, while the garrisons they held in 
check were the best troops at that period in the French 
service. The armies, too, with which the Allies invaded 
France, were so numerous, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty they could find subsistence, and an additional 
host of mouths woidd have been an encumbrance rather 
than an advantage ; whereas seventy thousand veterans 
added to Napoleon’s armies in the plains of Champagne, 
might have hurled back the Alhes with disgrace to the 
Rhine. 

It was want of men — the utter exhaustion of his 
military resources — which in the end proved his ruin, mdisas- 
And yet, at that very time, he had veteran soldiers in on liis for- 
abundance, voluntarily exiled by him from their country. 
Perplexed and wearisome as the details of the breaking 
iqi, in all its extent, of so immense a dominion necessarily 
are, the joains of investigating them will not be deemed lost 
when it leads to such a result as this ; and demonstrates 
the decisive influence which the necessity of nowhere 
receding, and maintaining to the last the principle “ fo^^f 
ou rien,” had upon the ultimate fate of the Revolution. 

Dark and mournful, however, as was the intelligence 
which on every side pressed on the. Emperor at Rheims, 
it had no effect in shaking his determination. The 
disasters which have been enumerated, which accumulated 
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“round a sinking tlirone and falling empire,” were all, 
with the exception of the taking of Lyons and Genoa, and 
the battle of Toulouse, known to him when he took his 
final resolution to refuse the terms proposed to him at 
Ch4tilIon ; but still he would not consent to abandon 
Antwerp and the frontier of the' Rhine A 

The terms which the Allied sovereigns proposed to 
Napoleon in the close of the conferences at ChMllon, 
were the cession, by Napoleon, of the whole conquests 
made by France since 1792: the abandonment of the 
title of Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
Mediator of Switzerland, and King of Italy : the recon- 
struction of aU the countries adjoining France in an 
independent form : in particular, the organisation of 
Germany in a federal union ; of Italy in independent 
states, between the Austrian possessions and the French 
frontier ; the independence of Switzerland as a separate 
republic ; the formation of a kingdom in Holland for the 
house of Orange ; and lastly, the restoration of the Pen- 
insular thrones to the houses of Braganza and Bourbon. 
In return for these demands, the British government con- 
sented to restore the whole French colonies conquered by 
them during the war, with the exception of the isles of 
Saintes and Tobago in the 'West, and the isles of 
Mauritius and Bourbon in the East Indies. Malta was 
to remain in the hands of the English ; but Sweden and 
Portugal were to restore Guadaloupe and Cayenne. So 
noble and disinterested was the use which Great Britain 
made of the immense sacrifices and unbounded ultimate 
triumphs of the war, that all the exactions she required 
of Prance were for the security of her Continental Allies ; 
and peace was to bring to Napoleon a restitution of fully 
four-fifths of the conquests which Great Britain had 
made of his transmarine possessions. On these terms the 
Allies offered to recognise Napoleon as Emperor of 
France, and immediately conclude peace, leaving him as 
great an empire as had been enjoyed by Louis XIV. ; 
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and to possess which, Frederick the Great said, was “ the ^ohar^ 

brightest dream which a sovereign could form.”* Met- _ 1 

tcrnich, who was sincerelj desirous of an accommodation, 
was careful throughout to warn the Emperor, that he 
need not expect the cabinet of Vienna to detach itself 
from the other Allied Powers in this negotiation. “It is 
impossible,” said he to Gaulain court, “to be more united 
than we are in thoughts, views, and principles. If the 
Emperor Napoleon, in the present grave circumstances, 
listens only to the voice of reason ; if he seeks his glory 
in the happiness of his people, renouncing his former 
ideas of political supremacy, the Emperor Francis will 
look back with satisfaction to the moment when he con- i Project of 
fided to him the daughter of his heart. If a fatal blind- ^“Koch,ti’. 
ness renders your master deaf to the unanimous voice of 
his people and the wish of Europe, the Emperor of Pain, ^7. ‘ 
Austria will deplore the fate of his daughter, but not 3oT' *’”‘ 
swerve from his path.”i 

Najroleon having declined to accede to these conditions, 
Caulaincourt, after a great many delays thrown in the Counter- 
way, to gain time for the military successes of the Em- byN^po- 
peror to influence in the manner he desired the progress 
of the negotiations, at length on the 10th March gave in March lo. 
what he termed a counter-project ; but which, in effect, 
was nothing but an able argument on the part of the 
French government against the terms proposed by the 
Allies. “ The powers declared,” said he, “ only three 
months ago at Frankfort, that they wished to establish a 
just equilibrium in Europe. They profess the same desire 

* I will always IxolcI to you tlio same language; it should be appreciated 
by men of sense who really desire the good of their country. We have but 
one wish, that of peace ; but that peace is impossible, if you will not make the 
sacrifices necessary to regain your possessions beyond the seas. To arrive at 
that peace, it is necessary to be equally prepared for the means by which it is 
to be obtained, and not to forget that England disposes alme of all the com- 
pensations possible; and that, in agreeing to denude herself in favour of 
France, of almost the whole of her conquests, she is entitled to insist that France 
shall bo replaced on a level with the other great powers on the Continent.”' — • 

Mettjsrnioh to Caulaincourt, March 18U ; Fain, 305, 306 ; Pikes Just. 
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CHAP. now. To maintain tlie same relative position whicli slie 
• always enjoyed, is the only real wish of France. But 
Europe does not at this time resemble what she was 
twenty years ago. At that period the kingdom of Poland, 
already partitioned, disappeared entirely ; the immense 
empire of Russia received vast and rich provinces ; six 
millions of men were added to dominions already more 
extensive than any sovereign in Europe enjoyed ; while 
nine millions fell to the lot of Austria and Prussia. Stfon 
the face of Germany was changed. The ecclesiastical 
states and most of the free cities were divided among the 
secular princes ; Prussia and Austria received the greater 
part of them. The ancient republic of Venice became a 
province of Austria : two millions of subjects, with new 
territories and new resources, were given to Russia by the 
treaty of Tilsit, by that of Vienna, by that of Yassi, by 
that of Abo. On her own side, and during the same 
period, England has not only acqumed the Dutch posses- 
sions of Ceylon and Trinidad, but she has doubled her 
territories in India, and gained an empire there which 
two of the greatest monarchies in Europe would hardly 
equal. 

“ If the population of that empire cannot be considered 
His able as an addition to the inhabitants of Great Britain, — on 
agfS tte the other hand, she has acquired by their sovereignty and 
tem'f commerce an immense increase of riches, the other great 
element of power. Russia and England have presei'ved 
all that they have acquired ; Austria and Prussia have, it 
is true, sustained losses ; but do they abandon all thoughts 
of repairing them 1 or will they be now contented with 
the possessions which they enjoyed before the war '{ 
When aU has thus changed around France, can it main- 
j Centre- relative power, if it is reduced to its 

Sain® original limits 1 Replaced in its original state, it would 
itT uju*"' onjoying the same influence or security, when 

Fain, 335. the power of its neighbours has so immensely increased.^ 
England can only be attacked by sea : Russia, backed 
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bj tlie Pole, and flanked on either side bj inaccessible 
and boundless solitudes, can be invaded, since the acqui- ^^ — 

sition of Finland, only on one side. France, half 
commercial and half territorial, is open to attack on all 
sides both by sea and land, on both which elements she is 
brought immediately in contact with valiant nations.” 

The Allied plenipotentiaries, upon receiving this 


counter-project, declared that this memoir was no answer Cauiaiii- 
to’their ultimatum, and were on the point of breaking up kngtii givos 
.the conferences ; when Caulaincourt, overwhelmed with 
apprehension at the immediate and probable result of 
such a rupture, proposed verbally, on the part of the 
Emperor, that he should renounce all supremacy or con^ 
stitutional influence in countries beyond the limits of 
France; recognise the independence of Spain in its 
old limits, under the sovereignty of Ferdinand VII.; 
admit the independence of Switzerland, under the guar- 
antee of the Allied iiowers, that of Germany under 
its native princes, and that of Holland, under the sove- 
reignty of the Prince of Orange. This was followed 
three days afterwards by a more detailed counter-project March i;;. 
on the part of Napoleon, of the same general tenor, but 
in w'hich he still eluded any answer to the requisition of 
the Allies, that France should be restored to its limits as 
in 1792, and held out for the possession of Antwerp, 
Flanders, and the frontier of the Rhine. He insisted 
also that the Ionian Islands should be annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy, and that both should be settled on 
Prince Eugene and his descendants, with the Adige as a 
boundary on the side of Austria ; that Saxony should be 
rcstoz’ed entire ; that the sovereignty of Lucca and ^ 


Piombino should be secured to his sister the Pi'incess ^aiaiu- 


court, Aliir, 


Eliza; the principality of Neufchatel to Berthier; and lo ana is, 
that all the colonies taken during the war, except Saintes, 335 ^ 350 , 
should be restored by Great Britain,! 

This counter-project of Napoleon was met by the 
following answer on the part of the Allied powers : — 
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CHAP. “ Europe, allied against the French government, wishes 
Lxxxvri . re-establishment of a general peace, continental 

and maritime. Such a peace can alone give the world 
Ansllrof roposc, of which it has so long been deprived ; but that 
thetw" peace cannot subsist without a due partition of force 
Francl among the different powers. No view of ambition has 
dictated the proposals made on the part of the Allies in 
the sitting of i 7th February last. France, even whpn 
restored to her limits of 1792, is still, from the central 
nature of her situation, her population, the riches of her 
soil, the strength of her frontiers, the number and distri- 
bution of her fortified places, on a level -with the greatest 
powers on the Continent ; the other powers, in consent- 
ing to their own reconstruction on a proportional scale, 
and to the establishment of intermediate independent 
secondary states, prove at once what are the principles 
which animate them. England restores to France her 
colonies, and with theta her commerce and her marine. 
England does more : in denuding herself of nearly the 
whole of the conquests which she has made during so 
many years, she is far from advancing any pretensions to 
the exclusive dominion of the seas, or any right inconsis- 
tent with the free enjoyment of commerce by others. 
Inspired with a spirit of justice and liberality worthy of a 
great people, England throws into the balance of the Con- 
tinent acquisitions beyond the sea, of which the possession 
would secure her for long the exclusive dominion of it. In 
restoring to France her colonies, in making gi-eat sacrifices 
for the restoration of Holland, which the spirit of the 
Dutch people renders worthy to resume its place in the 
European family, the British government are entitled to 
expect that such sacrifices on their part shall purchase a real 
and effectual, not a merely nominal equilibrium in Europe ; 
that the political state of Europe shall be such as to 
afford her a guarantee that these concessions have not 
been a pure loss on her part, that they will not be turned 
against Europe and herself. 
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“The counfcei'-project of the French plenipotentiaiy chap. 
proceeds on entirely different principles. According to — ^ — ‘ 
them, France will retain a territory more extensive than 
experience has shown to be consistent with the peace of Ana to the 
Europe. She will retain those salient points and offen- |rojectof 
sive positions, by the aid of which she has already over- 
turned so many of the adjoining states ; the cessions 
which she proposes to make are only apparent. The 
priiiciples still announced by the actual sovereign of 
France, and the dear-bought experience of many years, 
have proved that adjoining secondary states possessed by 
members of his family can be independent only in name. 

Were they to deviate from the principles on which their 
project of the 17th February rests, the Allied sovereigns 
would have done nothing for the peace or safety of Europe ; 
the efforts of so many sovereigns leagued together for 
one end would be lost ; the weakness of their cabinets 
wmuld turn at once against themselves and their subjects ; 

Europe, and France itself, would soon become the victims 
of new convulsions ; Europe would not conclude peace, 
she would only disarm. The Allied courts, therefore, 
considering the counter-project of France as essentially at 
variance, not merely with the details, but with the spirit 
of the basis proposed by them, regard any further pro- 
longation of the congress at ChMllon as useless and 
dangerous ; useless, because the proposals of France are 
opposed to the conditions which the Allies consider neces- 
sary to the equilibrium of Europe, and to the reconstruc- 
tion of the social edifice, to which they are determined 
to consecrate all the forces with which Providence has 
intrusted them ; dangerous, because the prolongation of 
sterile negotiations woidd only inspire the people of 
Europe with vain expectations of peace. The Allied i protocol 
power's, therefore, with regret regard the congress of 
Ch^tillon as dissolved ; and they cannot separate with- sw, ijsf. 
out declaring that they make no war upon France:^ that 360° soa 
they regard the proper dimensions of that empire as one 
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CHAP, of the first conditions of a proper balance of power ; but 
___■ that they will not lay down their arms until their prin- 
ciples have been recognised and admitted by its govern- 
ment.” 

So anxious was Metternich. to induce Canlaincourt to 
Anxiety of make pcace on the terms proposed, that on the very 
morning of the day on which the last meeting of the con- 
^ gress took place, he wrote to him as follows : — “ The day 
when pcace may be finally concluded, under the neees- 
sary sacrifices, has at length arrived: come to conclude it, 
but without attempting inadmissible projects. Matters 
have now come to such a pass, that you can no longer 
write romances without the greatest risks to the Emperor 
Napoleon. What risks, on the other hand, do the Allies 
run ? None but being obliged to evacuate the territory 
of old France ; and what would that avail the Emperor 
Napoleon 1 The whole left bank of the Rhine will 
speedily be raised against him: Savoy is in arms: attacks 
entirely personal will soon be made on the Emperor, 
without the possibility of arresting them. I speak to you 
with sincerity ; I am ever on the same path. You know 
ray views, my principles, my wishes. The first are entirely 
European, and therefore not alien to France ; the second 
point to retaining Austria interested in the wellbeing of 
France : the third are in favour of a dynasty so intimately 
united to our own. I speak to you, my dear duke, in the 
most entire confidence. To put an end to the dangers 
which menace France, it depends only on your master to 
make peace. Matters, if he does not do so, will ere long 
be beyond his reach. The throne of Louis XIV. with the 
additions of Louis XV. is too high a stake to put upon a 
single throw. I will do my utmost to retain Lord Castle- 
reagh a few days : the moment he is gone, all hope of 
peace has vanished.” Canlaincourt replied on the 20th ^ 
— “ If it depended on me, your hopes would speedily be 
realised ; I should have no doubt they would, if I was 
sure that yourself and Lord Castlereagh were the instru- 


1 Metier- 
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mcnts of that work, as glorious as it is desirable.” It 
was all in rain: Napoleon positirelj refused to recede 
from his counter-project, and the Allied plenipotentiaries 
left ChMllon. Like a rock projecting far into the stormy 
main, he stood alone, firm and inimpTable, while the 
wayes were beating around him.* 

Thus was finally dissolved the famous congi’ess of Ch4- 
tillon ; thus departed the last chance which Napoleon 
had of preserving his revolutionary dynasty on the throne 
of France. Caulaiucourt next day delivered an answer 
to the note of the Allied sovereigns : it contained nothing 
but a repetition of the arguments he bad formerly urged, 
but without abating in any degree the pretensions which 
France had advanced ; and the congi'ess was declared 
terminated. It broke off from no verbal distinctions or 
diplomatic casuistry. Real substantial interests were 
involved in the matters at issue ; it was the life or death 
of the French supremacy in Europe which was at stake. 
With Flanders and the Rhenish provinces remaining part 
of the French empire; with the kingdom of Italy and 
the Elector of Saxony for external dependants; with one 
hand resting on Antwerp and another on Mantua, and a 
ready ingress at all times prepared into the heart of Ger- 
many through Mayence, — the revolutionary dynasty, 
impelled alike by internal discontent and exterfial ambi- 
tion, would never have ceased to disturb the peace of 
Europe. But of all these great keys to European domi- 
nion, it was Antwerp to which the Emperor most strongly 
held ; it was the dread of losing it which made him, with 
fifty thousand men, renew a contest with two hundred 
thousand, almost at the gates of Paris. “Antwerp,” 
says Napoleon, “was to me a province in itself; it was 
the principal cause of my exile to St Helena ; for it 

" Ille veliit pelagi riipes immota resistit : 

XJt pelagi rupes magno yeniente fragore, 

Qii 0 e seso multis circumlatrantibus undis 
Mole tenit : scopiili noquisqiiam et spurpa circura 
Saxa freinuut.” — J^ndd^ vii* 585. 
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lixxfii. required cession of that fortress Avhich made 

refuse the terras offered at Ch4tillon. If they would 
■> Las Cases, peaco would haTC been concluded/’^ 

s6,'si}^*’ within twenty years of the time when 

this great man had preferred risking the crown of France 
to the surrender of that outwork against Fmgland, 
and in the full knowledge of his opinion as to its import- 
ance for their overthrow, the British government, in 
paroxysm of political madness, should have lent the 
aid of their fleet to the French army to wrest that noble 
fortress from their natural allies the Dutch, and restore 
It to a revolutionary dynasty and the rule of the tri- 
color flag !” 2 

o ■■ ... 

Napoleon s conduct at this crisis was strikingly charac- 
abieSf' *^stic ^ of the indomitable firmness of his mind, and of 
^ mixture of confidence in his powers and unbending 
thia period, rigidity of disposition, which had so long contributed to 
his elevation. On all sides his empire was crumbling 
around him. Above a third nf Fra 
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stream, before Philip Augustus and Louis XI. extended its chap.^ ; 

frontiers to the Rhine and the Pyrenees. Napoleon was at i 

the head only of a gallant army of eighty thousand men ’ ; 

in the east of France, and fifty thousand in Languedoc, | 

when four hundred thousand effective soldiers were f 

assembled in the heart of France to beat him to the | 

ground. Yet in this desperate situation he abated nothing | 

of his haughty bearing ; broke off the congress of Ch&- | 

tillOn, rather than surrender Antwerp and Mantua ; I 

retained seventy thousand of his best troops in the j 

garrisons of Spain and Germany, to preserve the means j- 

of renewing his conquests ; and voluntarily risked I 

dethronement, rather than purchase peace by the reduc- f 

tion of his empire to the limits which had satisfied the 
ambition of Louis XIV. He preferred risking all, in his 
own words, “ to sitting down with a diminished empire, 
and on a dishonoured throne.” 

' “ Et qui regne un moment, aime ^ regner toujonrs : 

Mais si Tessai du trdne en fait durer I'envie 
Dans Tfime la pins haute a Tegal de la vie, 

Un roi pour la gloire, et digue de son sort, 

A la lionte dos fers sait preferer la mort.”—CoRNEiLLE. 
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FALL 01? NAPOLBOX 


I?r tlic midst of the general wreck of his empire, it was 
CHAP, on Paris, the seat of his poAver, and the centre of all his 
political ramifications, that the attention of the Emperor 
Avas fixed. The accounts from that capital were suffi- 
ciently alarming. Slowly indeed, hut perceptibly, and at 
last in an alarming manner, the vast hosts of the Grand 
Army were approaching. The long diversion produced 
Plate 93. |jj Blucher’s irruption towards Meaux, had in a manner 
left the road to Paris open to Schwartzenberg. Mac- 
donald and Oudinot, since their defeat at Bar-sur-Aube, 
were hardly a match for a single corps of the Allied 
March 12 . army ; Troyes had been reoccupied ; the passage of tlie 
March 14 . Seine had been forced at Nogent; their light caimlry 
March 15 . again appeared at Fontainebleau and Nemours ; and the 
Avliole body of their forces might be at Paris on the 20th. 
The near approach of sucli formidable masses, the absence 
of Napoleon, the issue of the battles of Craone and Laon, 
the fall of Lyons, the occupation of Bordeaux, and pro- 
clamation of Louis XVIIT. there, had both excited 
unbounded consternation among the imperial function- 
aries, and awakened enthusiastic hopes among the Royalist 
party. Their committees were in motion in all the pro- 
A^iuces ; Paris itself was no stranger to their movements ; 
many of the strongest heads there regarded the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons as the only means of extricating 
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France from the abyss into which it had fallen ; many 

more of the basest hearts looked to it as the securest means 111 ' 

of preserving, amidst the ruin of their country, their 
individual fortunes. Talleyrand, the Abbe de Pradt, 
the Duke of Dalberg, M. de Jaucourt, vt^ere in secret 
correspondence with the Allied headquarters ; and M. de 
Vitrolles had communicated to the Emperor Alexander 
the feeling entertained at Paris on the necessity of a 
restoration. Alarmed at the dangers which were accu- 
mulating on all sides. Prince Joseph urged the Empress 
to write secretly to her father ; but she refused to do so i Fain, 170, 
without the knowledge of the Emperor. Consternation 
or hope was painted in every visage; a restless disqui- 
etude kept the people in the streets ; and that general 
quiver in thought was perceptible, which is the invariable 267, ies. 
precursor of revolution.^ 

Amidst so many dangers which pressed on all sides, ^ 
it was against the army of Schwartzenberg that the 
Emperor deemed it first expedient to march ; for its agaimt' 
columns, if not arrested, might be in Paris in three days, 

To guard against the danger of a surprise by the light 
troops of Blucher, while he himself was engaged in com- 
bating the Grand Army, he despatched on the 1 6th secret 
orders to Joseph, to send off the Empress and King of 
Home to the other side of the Loire, in the event of 
Paris being threatened. Having taken this precaution, 
he, on the day following, left Mannont and Mortier with 
twenty thousand men, of whom five thousand were 
cavalry, and sixty pieces of cannon, to make head against 
Blucher on the Aisne, with instructions to retard his 
advance as much as possible, and fall back, always 
drawing nearer to him, towards Paris. Meanwhile, he 
himself set out with the remainder of his army, about 
twenty-six thousand strong, (including seven thousand on 
their road from Paris under Lefebvre Desnouettes,) of 
which seven thousand were cavalry, to join Macdonald 
and Oudinot, and drive back the Grand Army on the 
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CHAP, banks of the Seine. These marshals had thirty-fiye thou- 
L xxxviii . under their orders, of whom ten thousand were 
cavalry ; so that to attack Schwartzenberg, who had 
above a hundred thousand combatants under his com- 
mand, Napoleon had only sixty thousand men, of whom 
seventeen thousand were horse. On the Aisne the dis- 
proportion was still greater • for there Blucher, with above 
a hundred thousand, was opposed only by Marmont and 
Mortier with twenty thousand — in all, eighty thousS,nd 
against two hundred thousand ; a fearful disproportion, 
especially when the long course of previous victories and 
admirable quality of the Allied troops were considered. 
ii.s 7 ,. 59 . ’ Yet was it not so decisive as to relieve the generals 

Vaud. 11. „ , , . , ^ 

208,211. irom serious anxiety, wlien the central position of Napo- 

Conq. xxiii, leon was taken into account, the devoted valour of his 
Dm. a;o, followers, the secrecy and force of the blows which he 

directions, the resources wliich he could 
Die Grosse command in his own dominions, and their own distance 
63 ( 5 , 637 . from their reserves, their parks of ammunition, and sup- 
plies of provisions.^ 

g The French troops rested the first night at Epernay : 
And falls the inhabitants emptied their cellars to refresh their 
ti,e Grand defenders ; and for a few hours the delicious wines of 
Champagne made the soldiers forget their fatigues, the 
officers their anxieties. On the 18 th the march con- 
tinued towards the Aube, and the army slept at Fere- 
Champenoise. Napoleon there received intelligence of 
tlie state of the negotiations at Ch 4 tillon ; and the great 
probability that on that very day Caulaincourt’s counter- 
project had been rejected, and the congress broken up. 
Nothing disconcerted by this intelligence, which cut off 
his last hope of an accommodation, the Emperor held 
on his route, hoping to fall on the communications and 
rear of Schwartzenberg’s army, which, loosely extended 
over a vast front nearly eighty miles in breadth, from 
F^re-Charapenoise to Sens, promised to present some of 
its corps, isolated from the rest, to his strokes. Intelli- 
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gcnco of the approach of the French Emperor was soon ; ^cha p.^^ 
conveyed to the Allied generals by the admirable horse- 
men who formed the eyes of their army ; bnt it was long 
before they would give any credit to the intelligence, 
deeming him fully occupied, or closely followed, by 
Blucher. At length, on the evening of the 18 th, the 
accounts of the approach of large bodies having the 
ensigns of the Imperial Guard among them, were so 
alatming that the Emperor Alexander, accompanied by 
Prince Volkonsky, came up Avith all imaginable haste 
from Troyes to Arcis, where Schwartzenberg lay confined 
to bod by the gout. Meeting General Toll, the quarter- 
master-general, in the antechamber, Alexander said with 
warmth — “What are you about here? we may lose the 
whole army.” “ It is a great blessing,” replied Toll, 

“your Majesty has come; we could not persuade the 177; irs!'”’ 
generals of that; but now you will set all to rights.” 2“, 213. 
By Alexander’s command, orders were instantly des- 
patched in all directions for the army to concentrate 
between Troyes and Pogny ; Wrede’s corps being left in 
the night to keep possession of Arcis, and the bridge isi! 
over the Aube, with all his troops.^ 

Had Napoleon been at the head of a large force, or even ^ 
been aware, with the troops he actually had, of the dis- Napoleon 
jointed state of the Allied army, and the panic which aside,' and 
prevailed at headquarters, he might possibly, by pursuing ItiJSfre- 
his march direct on Arcis, have routed Wrede, and fallen Xnlm 
headlong, by the great road to Troyes, into the very centre 
of the Allied army. In the critical state of the negotia- 
tions at Chlltillon, and the known timidity of the Aus- 
trian councils, the effect of such a success might have been 
incalculable. Ignorant, however, of the prize almost 
within his grasp, or deeming himself not strong enough 
to snatch it, Napoleon, instead of descending the course 
of the Aube, and moving direct on Arcis, turned aside to 
his right to Plancy, in order to effect a junction with 
Macdonald and Oudinot, who had received orders to meet 
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him near that place, having marched that morning from 
Provins. They met, accordingly, and the light cavalry 
passed the Aube, crossed the Seine at Mery, traversed the 
yet smouldering ruins of that town, and. at Chatres 
regained the great road from Troyes to Paris. Napo- 
leon was now at the head of fifty-five thousand men, 
and prepared, when Lefebvre Desnouettes came up, with 
seven thousand more, to give battle. But the surprise 
was over ; his plan of attack was seen ; the Allied cdrps 
were rapidly concentrating; and Schwartzenberg, ably 
repairing his former error of undue extension, had stopped 
the retreat, and given orders to the troops to unite in 
advance, between Arcis and Plancy, and attack the enemy 
during his passage of the Aube. By this vigorous and 
well-timed change of operations, the initiative was taken 
from Napoleon and gained by the Allied generals ; the con- 
centration of their army was efiected in advance instead 
of retreat ; and they were put in a condition at once to 
bring the enemy to a general battle, with every advantage on 
their side arising from a decisive superiority of numbers.^ 
Napoleon was not prepai’ed for this sudden resumption 
of the olfensive by the Austrian general. He had expected, 
from the information communicated by Macdonald and 
Oudinot, to have found the enemy at the gates of Paris ; 
and well knowing the Austrian nervousness about being 
turned, he had calculated, not without reason, on ai'rest- 
ing them by falling on their communications. Now, how- 
ever, the stroke had failed : the turn to the right at 
Plancy had given them time to concentrate their arm_v, 
and all hope of reaching their rear was postponed, if 
not lost. Persuaded, however, that it was by such a 
manoeuvre only that their enormous masses could be 
forced back, the Emperor still clung to the idea of turn- 
ing their right ; and therefoi’e he resolved to push for- 
ward his left, remount the course of the Aube by Arcis, 
as far, if necessary, as Bar-sur-Aube ; and thus threaten 
Chaumont and their communications with the Rhine.^ 
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Oil the -30111, accordingly, the irhole army marched by the 
right bank of the Aube, up the stream, till they came 
opposite to Arcis at ten o’clock. 

That town was immediately occupied; and Napoleon, 
coming up at one o’clock in the afternoon, held a council Na|>oieoais 
of war with his principal marshals and generals as to the 
course which should be pursued. The report of tllO aclvanc^. 
inhabitants was unanimous that the retrogade movement 
of tlie Allies had been arrested ; that Schwartzenberg, with 
the greater part of his forces, was within a few miles, 
screened only by the intervening hills; and that befoie 
two hours had elapsed Arcis would be attacked on all 
sides by their columns. Napoleon, conceiving it imposs- 
ible that the Austrian generalissimo could have adopted so 
able and vigorous a resolution, as that of suddenly stopping 
his retreat, and converging with all his force to the decisive 
point, persisted in maintaining that they were in full 
retreat, and that the troops before him were only a rear- 
guard ; he summoned up accordingly all his troops, crossed 
them over the Aube at Arcis, and gave orders to continue ses' sge”’ 

* the pursuit with the utmost vigour on the road to Troyes. 2is“ 2/7. 

He was only convinced of his mistake when, on the firing K'X; 
of three guns fi-om a short distance in the- rear of the 
enemy’s cavalry, the heads of his columns, converging on cteon. iv. 
all sides towards Arcis, suddenly appeared on the summit Ko’ch,u.65. 
of the swelling hills lying on the westward of the town.’- 
In effect, Schwartzenberg’s dispositions had now ^ 

; brought the whole Grand Army upon Napoleon : and 

the movement of the latter upon Arcis, instead of direct- meiits on 
ing his forces upon the flanks and rear of a retreat- 
ing and disjointed host, as he expected, had placed him 
j immediately against the front of a superior and conceu- 

’ trated advancing one. The Prince-Royal of Wurtem- 

■’ berg, Raeifskoi, and Giulay had marched at daybreak 
from Troyes upon Plancy, while Wrede again occupied 
Arcis, and the Guards and reserve came up to Onjon. 

At ten o’clock, Wrede’s advanced guard, agreeably to 
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CHAP, orders, evacuated that town, and retired towards the 

_■ south by the road of Troyes ; and this retrograde movc- 

ment it was which made Napoleon conceire that he had 
only a slender rearguard before him. Meanwhile, 
Alexander and the King of Prussia arrived on the heights 
of M&iil-la-Comtesse, where the Russian Guards were 
posted ; and the former', immediately dismounting, waited 
backwards and forwards with Barclay de Tolly. “ These 
gentlemen,” said the Emperor, looting to the Austfian 
generals, “have made my head half gray. Napoleon will 
amuse us here with insignificant movements, and mean- 
* Dan. 2S5, wlule march the main body of his forces on Brienne, and 
1 ! m?m.’ on our communications.” His anxiety the preceding 
t'wo nights had been excessive, and he had rightly divined 
jo^wsee Eronch Emperor’s intentions; but the digression of 
drosse the latter to Plancy had given Schwartzenberg time to 
62, 63 .‘ ' concentrate, and a vigorous offensive was about to termi- 
nate the long irresolution of the Austrian councils.^ 
g The battle commenced by a skirmish on the outposts 
cavalry of the Allies under Kaisaroflf and 
Serf that of the French led by Sebastiani. Gradually several 
batteries of horse-artillery were brought up on both sides, 
Aiv_ fresh squadrons advanced to the suppoil) of either party, 
Plate 101. jjj serious cavalry action took place. The 

French horsemen, though inferior to none in the woi'ld in 
audacity and prowess, were overmatched in number by 
then’ opponents, and driven back in great confusion to the 
bridge of Arcis. Napoleon, who was on the other side, 
instantly rode forward to the entrance of the bridge, 
already all but choked up with fugitives, and, drawing his 
sword, exclaimed, “ Let me see which of you will pass 
before me.” These words arrested the flight : and at the 
same time the division Friant passed the bridge, traversed 
the streets of Arcis in double-quick time, formed at its 
other extremity, and by their heavy fire drove back the 
Allied horse. Meanwhile a bloody combat had commenced 
on the French left, between Wrede and Ney; the 
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former eHdeavouring to storm, the latter to defend, the 
village of Torcy. An Austrian battalion, in the first 
instance, made itself master of that important post, which 
would have opened to the Allied right under Wrede the 
direct road to Arcis ; but Ney’s men speedily drove them 
out. Wi’ede again retook it with three battalions ; but 
Napoleon immediately brought up a body of his Guards, 
which a second time regained it, and maintained their 
post until nightfall, despite the utmost efibrts of the 
Bavarians and Austrians. ^ 

The position of the French was now extremely strong, 
and well calculated to counterbalance the superiority of 
numbers which the Allies enjoyed. Their army occupied 
a semicircular position facing outwards, with each flank 
resting on the river Aube, so as to be secure against 
being turned ; while in their rear was the town of Arcis, 
which would form a secure place of defence in case of 
disaster. The Allies formed a much larger concave semi- 
circle facing inwards — Wrede being on the right, the 
Russian reserves and Guards under Barclay in the centre, 
Raeflskoi, who had now joined, and Giulay on the left. 
If the whole left had been able to get up in time to take 
a part in the action around Arcis, the battle would have 
been as general, and possibly as decisive, as that of Leipsic, 
to which, as regarded the respective positions of the 
French and Allies, it bore a very close resemblance. But 
the corps of the Prince-Royal of Wiirtemberg was absent 
on the side of Plancy, opposed to Mortier, where it was 
engaged only in an inconsiderable skirmish, which 
terminated in the capture on his part of a few pontoons. 
Thus nearly a third of the Allied army was absent till 
the very close of the day. Napoleon took advantage of 
that circumstance to maintain his position before Arcis 
till nightfall, and seventy guns, placed in front of his right, 
ploughed with fearful effect through the squadrons of the 
Allies. As soon, however, as the Prince-Royal of Wiir- 
temberg approached, Schwartzenberg ordered the Guards 
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and reserre to advance ; the cannon were all hurried to 
the front, and a general attack commenced. As the 
Russian batteries of the Guard passed the Emperor at 
full speed, he bade them remember Leipsic ; and soon the 
thunder of their guns was heard above the loudest roar of 
the combat. The sun was now setting, darkness Avas 
stealing over the heavens, Arcis and Torcy Avere AAwapped 
in flames, the Russian horse-artillery on the Allied left 
reduced the French cannon to silence, and their Ibug 
array of guns, advancing to the front of the semicircle of 
heights which surround the toAvu, played Avith terrible 
effect on the dense columns of the French which encircled 
its walls. The Emperor Alexander and the King of 
Prussia now descended from the heights of M^nil-la- 
Comtesse, and followed the reserves into action ; behind 
them came a brigade of the Prussian, and the red Cossacks 
of the Russian Guard, making the air resound Avith their 
trumpets and the war-songs of the desert, ^ 

On the side of the French the scene was as mournful 
as on the Allied it was animating. Motionless, but 
undaunted, the troops stood under the terrible cannonade ; 
with the instinct of discipline the lunks closed up as fast 
as chasms were made; the officers exposed themselves 
like the privates, the generals as the officers. Napoleon 
A?as repeatedly in imminent danger, both from the charges 
of cavalry and fii'e of artillery ; many of his staff were 
killed or wounded : a bomb fell at his side, he calmly 
waited its explosion, Avhich covered him with smoke and 
dust, and wounded his horse ; he mounted another and 
maintained his position. “ Fear nothing,” said he to the 
generals, who urged him to retire ; “ the bidlet is not yet 
cast which is to kill me.” He seemed to court rather 
than to shrink from death ; his air was resolute, but 
sombre ; and as long as the battle raged, by the light of 
the burning houses behind, and the flash of the enemy’s 
guns in front, he continued with undaunted resolution to 
face the hostile batteries. ^ This dreadful cannonade 
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continued till ten at niglit, when it died away from mutual 

exhaustion, and a nocturnal irruption by Sebastiani on — 

Kaisarolf, which was repulsed, terminated the day. 

! Both parties slept on the field of battle, and neither 

could claim any decided advantage; for if, on the 
. hand, the French had been stopped in their advance, and tL foiio^v- 

throwii back on the defensive around the walls of xkreis ; 

' on the other, the Allies, though decidedly superior in 

number, had not been able to force their position there, 
or drive them over the Aube. On the side of the Allies, 
great efforts were made to bring up all their remote 
detachments, and concentrate their army ; and a general 
and decisive battle, on the siicceeding day, was uni- 
versally anticipated. At daybreak, the whole army 
^ was in line, and stood in the following order : — Wrede 

* was at Chaudre, in front of the blood-stained ruins of 

I Torcy ; the hereditary Prince of Wiirtemberg at the 

I hamlet of M^nil, Giulay on his left, and then Raeffskoi 

f with his Russians. The grenadiers and cuirassiers were 

in the second line, behind the centre, at Mdnil-la-Com- 
tesse. On the side of Napoleon, the troops stood on the 
same ground, in a semicircle around Arcis, which they 
had occupied on the preceding day, without any addition ; vaui n’ 
for though Macdonald and Oudinot had come up during 
the night, yet their forces, now raised to nearly thirty | 30.3 j-2. 
tliousand strong, were still stationed on the opposite side n. i87. 
of the river.^ 

It was an awful and yet animating sight when the 
rising sun glittered on the low swelling hiUs which sur- The French | 

rounded the town of Arcis. A hundred and fifty thou- re/S.* 
sand men on the two sides, trained to the most perfect 
discipline, but animated by burning passions, were drawn 
up, gazing at each other, at a very short distance, without 
moving from the spot on which they were placed. The 
soldiers stood at ease, but with their muskets at their 
shoulders : the cavalry were for the most part dismounted, 
but every bridle was over the horseman’s arm ; the slow 
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and reserve to advance ; the cannon were all hurried to 
the front, and a general attack commenced. As the 
Russian batteries of the Guard passed the Emperor at 
full speed, he hade them remember Leipsic ; and soon the 
thunder of their guns was heard above the loudest roar of 
tlie combat. The sun was now setting, darkness was 
stealing over the heavens, Arcis and Torcy Avere wrapped 
in flames, the Russian horse-artillery on the Allied left 
reduced the French cannon to silence, aud their Pong 
array of guns, advancing to the front of the semicircle of 
heights which surround the town, played with terrible 
effect on the dense columns of the French which encircled 
its walls. The Emperor Alexander and the King of 
Prussia now descended from the heights of M^nil-la- 
Comtesse, and followed the reserves into action ; behind 
them came a brigade of the Prussian, and the red Cossacks 
of the Russian Guard, makiug the air resound with their 
trumpets and the war-songs of the desert.^ 

On the side of the French the scene was as mournful 
as on the Allied it was animating. Motionless, but 
undaimted, the troops stood under the terrible cannonade ; 
with the instinct of discipline the ranks closed up as first 
as chasms were made ; the officers exposed themselves 
like the privates, the generals as the officers. Napoleon 
was repeatedly in imminent danger, both from the charges 
of cavalry and fire of artillery ; many of his staff were 
killed or wounded : a bomb fell at his side, he calmly 
waited its explosion, which covered him with smoko and 
dust, and wounded his horse ; he mounted another and 
maintained his position. “ Fear nothing,” said he to the 
generals, Avho urged him to retire ; “ the bullet is not yet 
cast which is to kill me.” He seemed to court rather 
than to shrink from death ; his air was resolute, but 
sombre ; and as long as the battle raged, by the light of 
the burning houses behind, and the flash of the enemy’s 
guns in front, he continued with undaunted resolution to 
face the hostile batteries.^ This dreadful cannonade 
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continued till ten at niglit, wlien it died away from mutual 
exhaustion, and a nocturnal irruption by Sebastiani on - 

Kaisaroff, which was repulsed, terminated the day. ^ 

Both parties slept on the field of battle, and neither jj 
could claim any decided advantage j for if, on the o^eorferof 
hand, the French had been stopped in their advance, and 
thrown back on the defensive around the walls of Arcis ; 
on the other, the Allies, though decidedly superior in 
number, had not been able to force their position there, 
or drive them over the Aube. On the side of the Allies, 
great efforts were made to bring up all their remote 
detachments, and concentrate their army ; and a general 
and decisive battle, on the succeeding day, was uni- 
versally anticipated. At daybreak, the whole army 
was in line, and stood in the following order : — Wrede 
was at Chaudre, in front of the blood-stained ruins of 
Torcy ; the hereditary Prince of Wiirtemberg at the 
hamlet of M^nil, Giulay on his left, and then Raeffskoi 
with his Russians. The grenadiers and cuirassiers were 
in the second line, behind the centre, at M4nil-la-Com- 
tesse. On the side of Napoleon, the troops stood on the 
same ground, in a semicircle around Arcis, which they 
had occupied on the preceding day, without any addition ; Vaud!^?.’ 
for though Macdonald and Oudinot had come up during 
the night, yet their forces, now raised to nearly thirty 
thousand strong, were still stationed on the opposite side u. i87. 
of the river.^ 

It was an awful and yet animating sight when the 
rising sun glittered on the low swelling hills w'hich sur- The Prendi 
rounded the town of Arcis. A hundred and fifty thou- reS.* 
sand men on the two sides, trained to the most perfect 
discipline, but animated by burning passions, were drawn 
up, gazing at each other, at a very short distance, without 
moving from the spot on which they were placed. The 
soldiers stood at ease, but with their muskets at their 
shoulders : the cavalry were for the most part dismounted, 
but every bridle was over the horseman’s arm ; the slow 



* Tho groat road from Arcis-sur-Aube to Cbaumont passes tlirougb tbe 
centre of the Allied position, in the ■winding sweep which it makes to sur- 
mount the heights that bound the valley of the Aube to the south-west of the 
town. Of the innumerable travellers who pass over the field, how few think 
of the memorable scene decisive of the fate of Kapoleon and the Kovolution, 
of which it was the theatre I — Personal observation* 
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matches were burning at tbe guns in front of tbe lines ; 
a word from either commander would at once have let 
slip tbe dogs of war, and roused a dreadful combat. 
Yet not a sound w'as to be beard, scarcelj a moToment 
seen, in either army. Motionless, yet ever in perfect 
array, tbe vast masses stood fronting each other ; not a 
gun was fired, not a voice was raised ; it seemed as if 
both hosts, impressed with tbe solemnity of the moment 
which was to decide the conflict of twenty years, were ®too 
deeply alFected to disturb the stillness of the scene. But 
hour after hour passed away without any movement 
being attempted on either side, until the long suspense 
had made the very hearts of the soldiers to ache, and 
their spirit to sink within them at danger long fronted, 
hope long deferred.* At one time, a large part of 
Macdonald’s corps was brought across, and there seemed 
every appearance of the action commencing : but that 
was only a feint : a second bridge had meanwhile been 
thrown over the Aube ; and at one in the afternoon the 
equipages were seen defiling to the rear, and decided 
symptoms of a retreat were manifested. No movement 
could bo conceived more hazardous in presence of nearly 
a hundred thousand men, ready to fall on and crush the 
rearguard after half the army had passed. Such was the 
respect, however, inspired by the very name of Napoleon, 
and the imposing an’ay which his forces made around 
Arcis, that it was not till three o’clock that Schwartzen- 
berg gave the signal for attack.^ 

The troops on all sides immediately advanced, pre- 
ceded by a hundred pieces of cannon, which opened their 
fire at the same instant. Pahlen attacked on the I'ight, 
llaeffskoi in the centre ; and soon the advancing batteries 
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approached so near, that their balls crossed each other in chap. 

all directions OTer the town ; bombs fell in all the streets ' 

’ and on both the bridges, and many houses took fire. If 

tire Austrian general had adTanced two hours earlier to 
the attack, it must have been a repetition of the triumph 
which, in a similar situation at Friedland,^ Napoleon had 
‘ gained over an army of Russians of much the same strength ' 

as that he himself now commanded.* But the attack 
hati been deferred too late for decisive success : a large 
part of the French army had passed over before the com- 
bat became serious ; and the rearguard under Macdonald 
maintained so gallant a resistance, that it was dark 
before the AUied troops approached Arcis. Prince 
Eugene of Wiirtemberg’s men at length drove back 
Oudinot, and broke into the town close after the French 
rearguard, which rushed towards the bridges ; their 
cavalry crossed at a ford ; the bridge was blown up ; a 
desperate conflict took place in the streets ; and numbei's ® Pain, isc, 
were drowned in trying to swim across after the arch 273^ 274”' 
was cut away. During the whole night, however, the 
French kept up so heavy a cannonade from the opposite 1^227133, 
bank, that ail attempts to restore it proved ineffectual ; 32^ "3^ 
and before morning dawned, Napoleon was far advanced 
on the I'oad to Vitry, leaving only a powerful rearguard 82,84.' 
in front of Arcis to retard the passage of the river.^f 
Though the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube was not attended 
with any brilliant trophies taken in the field, yet it was Napoleon’s 
followed by decisive effects on the fortunes of Napoleon. tSTar^to 
The loss of the Fi’ench was about four thousand men, of 
whom eight hundred were pi'isoners, and six pieces of 
cannon ; that of the Allies was as great. But its imme- 
diate result was to throw Napoleon upon the eccentric 

* The relative strength of the French and Russians at Friedland was almost 
exactly the same as that of the Allies and French at Arcis ; the French had 
eighty thousand; and the Russians fifty thousand, 
t On leaving Arcis, hfapoleon sent two thousand francs from his private 
purse to the Soeurs de la Charite, by the Count de Turenne, to assuage the 
sufferings of the wounded.— Fain, 182 , note. 
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line of Generations 'which immediately led to his fall. His 
meditated project of falling upon the rear and communi- 
cations of the Grand Army had wholly failed : his cross 
march to Plancy had given them time to concentrate, and 
he had been I'epulsed in the attempt to penetrate by 
main force into the Allied lines. It had been completely 
jnrovcd that his strength was unequal to hurtling against 
their immense masses when drawn together. Nothing 
remained but still to threaten their communications ; *to 
draw near to the garrisons of the frontier, from which 
those supplies of veteran troops could be obtained which 
were no longer to be found in the heart of France, and 
to further the efforts of the insurgent bodies of peasantry, 
who, inflamed by a patriotic spirit, and irritated by the 
pillage of the Allied troops, were w'aiting only the signal 
of his advance to commence a murderous guerilla warfare 
on their flanks and rear. To do this, however, required 
an immense sacrifice: — ^it was necessary to march direct 
towards the Rhine, and abandon the defence of Paris ; 
for the Emperor’s army was so sorely reduced in numbers, 
that to divide was to destroy it. Moreover, the success 
of the measure depended entirely on the formation, by 
the aid of the disengaged garrisons, of such an imposing 
force on the enemy’s communications as would command 
attention, and entire^ withdraw them from any move- 
ment on the capital. Impressed with these ideas, on 
which he had long meditated, and which, situated as he 
was, were unquestionably well founded, Napoleon, on 
leaving Arcis, instead of taking the road either to Chalons, 
from whence he had come, or to Paris, by which it was 
expected he would retire, moved on the chaussie of Vitry 
direct towards the Rhine.’ * 

* “ I marched on St Di/ier,” said IsTapoleon afterwards at Elba, to General 
ICohler, the Anstrian commissioner, because twenty experiments had con- 
vinced me that I had only to send a few hussars on your line of communica- 
tion, in order to spread dismay amongst you. On this occasion I stood on it 
with my whole army, but you never troubled your heads about me ; ’twas 
bocause the devil had possession of you.” — Oanilefsky, 279. 
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The Emperor’s first day’s march was to the environs of chap. 
Vitrj. Nej Avas sent up to the walls of the town to ^ — ' 

summon it to surrender, threatening at the same time to 
put the whole garrison, in the event of resistance, to the Napoleon’s 
sword. After some nesitation, howeyer, tne goyernor, Dizier. 
who Avas at the head of a garrison of five thousand men, 
and forty pieces of cannon, resolved to stand the hazard 
of an assault, and manfully held out. This check, which 
Nilpoleon had not anticipated, disarranged his plans ; for 
ho was in no condition either to batter its walls or 
attempt an escalade. Turning aside, therefore, from this 
unprofitable attempt, he next day continued his march, 
and reached St Dizier, where headquarters Avere estab- jr„ch 2,?. 
lished for the night. He Avas there joined by Caulain- 
court, with intelligence of the dissolution of the congress 
of Chitillon. This portentous event, combined Avith the 
hopelessness of the war, and seeming extravagance of the chron, iv. 
march toAvards the Rhine, completed the discouragement m." 33a* 
of the generals and officers.^ 

They saw no end to the campaign, no fruit for their 
toils or their blood. Instead of defending Paris, they Extreme 
Avere marching towards Germany : the capital of their *^“ 5 tL 
country, their homes, their hearths, would become the ““’y’ 
prey of the enemy ; while all that was dear to them was 
lost, they Avere plunging anew into an endless warfare, to 
which they could see neither an issue nor an object. A 
revolution was openly spoken of, even at headquarters, 
as a possible, perhaps a probable contingency ; the 
obstinacy which had refused the terms offered by the 
Allies Avas universally condemned ; many doubted the 
Emperor’s sanity of mind. “ Whei'e is this to end 1 March 24. 
Whither are we marching 1 If he falls, shall we fall nis, 
with him ?” was universally asked. Disregarding these If 247^ m 
murmurs and discontents, with the existence of which he b; , 
was only partially acquainted, Napoleon spread out bis 
wings on either side from St Dizier to Bar-sur- Aube, 341, 342. ’ 
headquarters being established at Doulevant and the 
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CHAP, liglit cavalry having got on the great road to Langres, in 
the rear of the Allies, and on their principal line of coni- 
munication, entered Chaumont, captured a pontoon 
train and a considerable quantity of baggage and ammuni- 
tion, and spread terror from Troyes to Vesoul. 

Great was the astonishment in the Allied army when 
The Allies they beheld the French columns retreating, not towards 
enemy, Vpd tlio Capital but the Rhine. A Cossack who first brought 
goMa oftis" ia the intelligence, was so confounded, that he said, 
designs. “ 'f he cncmy is retreating, not on Paris, hut on Moscow.” 
It soon, however, became evident that the French line of 
march was decidedly taken ; and Schwartzenberg, suspect- 
ing it was a feint, and desirous at all events to be near 
the enemy and keep his own troops together, crossed the 
greater part of his army over at Arcis, and the adjacent 
fords, leaving Giulay alone, with the rearguard, to retain 
possession of the bridge. On the day following his 
troops continued to pursue the enemy’s rearguard ; and 
some squadrons of cavalry having succeeded in routing a 
detachment of French horse at Sommepuis, which 
guarded a park of guns, the pieces, in number three-and- 
twenty, were taken, and four hundred prisoners. But 
what was of far more importance, despatches from Napo- 
leon’s headquarters were intercepted, which left no doubt 
Mai'cii22. of his design of moving on St Dizier, and falling on the 
communications of the Grand Army. On these letters 
being taken, they were straightway forwarded to Prince 
Schwartzenberg, who deemed them of such importance, 
that he immediately had them forwarded to the Emperor 
Alexander at Pogny. They proved to be a secret 
275 , despatch from Savary, giving the most deplorable account, 
iso; both of the total exhaustion of resources and the shaken 
Sofsi-i"' st^te of the public mind at Paris, and a private letter 
cwTr Napoleon to Marie Louise, announcing his intended 
109, 110. movement on St Dizier, and design to draw near to the 
strong places on the frontier.^* 

* Napoleon's letter to the Empress Marie Louise was in tlieso terms 
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These important letters reached Alexander at Dam- 
pierre at one o’clock in the morning. They had hardly 
been read over, when despatches arrived from Count 
Pahlen, with intelligence of his having, on the road from 
Arcis to Chalons, fallen in with Gherniehelf at the head 
of Blucher’s advanced guard ; and that the army of 
Silesia liad advanced from Laon to Rheims and Epernay, 
and occupied Chalons. Thus at the very moment that 
Napoleon had withdrawn from the protection of Paris, 
and marched towards the Rhine, the heads of Schwart- 
zeuberg’s and Blucher’s armies had effected a junction in 
his rear, and a hundred and eighty thousand men stood 
between him and the capital! Accounts at the same 
time arrived of the occupation of Bordeaux by the British 
troops, and the proclamation of Louis XVIII., with the 
general concuiTence of the inhabitants. This extraor- 
dinary combination of important events led the Emperor 
Alexander, who had come on to Sommepuis, musing on 
them by the way, to caU in Prince Volkonsky, Count 
Barclay, and Generals Diebitch and Toll, who all took 
part in the memorable council which followed. Alex- 
ander, adhering to the opinion which he had all along 
maintained, that the real object of the war was to destroy 

My love ! I have boon for some days constantly on horseback ; on the 20th I 
took Arcis-snr-Aubo. The enemy attacked me thereat eight o^clock in the 
evening; I beat him the same evening; I took two guns, and retook two. 
The next day the enemy's army put itself in battle array to protect the march 
of its columns on Brienne and Bar-sur-Aube ; and I resolved to approach the 
Marne, and its environs, in order to drive them further from Paris, by 
approaching my owm fortified places. This evening I shall ‘be at St-Dizier. 
Farewell, rny love ! Embrace my son See Bueghersh’s Operations of the 
Allied Army in France, 339, No. 14 ; and Danilepskt, 285. It is remarkable 
that the important despatches which announced to Hannibal the arrival of 
Hasdrubal in Italy, and led to the march of the consul Hero, and decisive 
victory of the Metauras, were in like manner intercepted by the Bornan light 
horse. Hasdrubal’s horsemen,” says Arnold, fell in with some foragers of 
the army of Quintus Claudius, and were made prisoners. The Prsetor 
instantly sent them under a strong escort to Hero. They were the bearers of 
a letter from Hasdrubal to his brother, containing the whole plan of their 
future operations. It was written not in cipher, but in the common Cartha- 
ginian language and character; and the interpreter read its contents in Latin 
to the consul. Hero took his resolution on the instant.” — Livy, xxvii. 43; 
Arnold, iii. 367. 
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CHAP, tlie military power of Napoleon, at first stated that lie 
1_1_ tlionglit tlie most advisable course would be to unite with 
1814. Blucher at Vitry, pursue the French Emperor, and attack 
him wherever they should find him. “We have to 
clioose, however, between that,” he added, “and, conceal- 
ing our movements from him, to march straight to Paris. 
What is your opinion, gentlemen 1 ” turning to Barclay 
dc Tolly. “ We had better,” said the field-niai’shal, after 
looking at the map, “ follow Napoleon and attack hifii.” 
All agreed in this opinion, coming as it did from the first 
in rank and the first in reputation, except Diebitch and 
Volkonsky. The former said that it would be more 
iD.aii28G advisable, in his opinion, while the united armies were 
following Napoleon, for Bulow, who was lying at Soissons, 
Bin'gh.‘224. to make a dash at Paris.^ To this Volkonsky replied in 
these memorable words ; — 

“ It is well known that there are at Paris forty thou- 
Voikoii- sand National Guards and fragments of regiments ; and, 
in addition to these, at a short distance from the capital, 
ai'e the two corps of Marmont and Mortier. Their 
united force will be at least seventy thousand strong ; 
consequently wm cannot expect that Bulow, with his 
thirty thousand, could effect anything of importance ; 
on the contrary, he would expose himself to danger by 
attacking an enemy so greatly superior to him in numbers. 
On the other hand, if we follow Napoleon, we must leave 
a considerable rearguard to ward off the attack of these 
two marshals. In these circumstances, I am of opinion 
that it would be advisable first to unite with the Silesian 
army, and then to detach against Napoleon a numerous 
body of cavalry and some regiments of infantry, with 
instructions everywhere to prepare accommodation for 
the Emperor, that it may be believed we are following 
with the whole army. We ought then to mai-ch straight 
to Paris through- F6re-Champenoise, and Blucher through 
Etoges, keeping up an uninterrupted communication 
between the two Annies. Following this route, we must 
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attack Marslials Marmont and Mortier ’wliereTcr we lxtSvoi 
them. But we shall beat them, because we are stronger _ — 
than they ; and each day will place two marches between 
us and Napoleon.” Alexander warmly apirroved this 
advice, which coincided entirely with the spirit of the 
vigorous councils he had always supported. “If it is 
your Majesty’s intention,” said Diebitch, “ to re-establish 
the Bourbons, it would certainly be better to march with 
botii armies to Paris.” “ We are not now talking of the 
Bourbons,” replied Alexander, “ but of pulling down 
Napoleon.” It Avas then calculated how long it would 
take to reach Paris; and it was found it would be pos- 
sible to assemble both armies, take possession of the 
capital, and destroy Napoleon’s power there, before he 
could get back to its relief, if he should attempt to regain 
it. The plan was then unanimously agreed to by all 
present; but the Emperor, before finally adopting it, 
expressed a wish to communicate it to the King of 2 g°''’>- 2 ?J» 
Prussia and Prince Scliwartzeuberg, and for that purpose 
mounted his horse and rode oflr towards Vitry, accom- 127, i-k" 
panied by General Toll.^ 

It was on the high road from Sommepuis to Vitry, 
five miles from the former place, that the Emperor met itnadopt- 
the King of Prussia and Prince Schwartzenberg, who sciwartzen- 
w'ere on their way to him. They all immediately dis- 
mounted, and ascending a knoll on the roadside, from p*'*®'*’*- 
whence Vitry and the whole adjacent plain were in view, 
the Emperor desired General Toll to unrol the map on 
the grass, and, leaning over it, explained Volkonsky’s 
views, which he had now adopted as his own. The King 
and the Prince at once assented to the plan : the former 
observing that it entirely coincided with his own Avishes ; 
the latter, that he would indeed in this way lose his 
magazines at Chaumont, and would suffer for some time 
from the interruption of his communications ; but that 
this evil, such as it was, had been already incurred, and 
that the proposed change of operations should meet Avith 
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liis cordial support. This was at eleven o’clock iu the 
morning of the 24th of March, on a height within sight , 
of Vitry, whither the troops were seen marching on all 
sides, over fields just beginning to put forth the first 
colours of restored nature. The sun shone with unclouded 
brilliancy ; a balmy freshness, succeeding to the long and 
dreary frost which had preceded it, softened the air ; all 
nature seemed to be reviving under the breath of spring. 
Alexander, pointing in the direction of the capital, aaid 
aloud, “ Let us all march to Paeis.”''^ These words 
were the death-waeeant of the Revolution, twenty- 
five years after it had first begun by the convocation of 
the States-General, in March 1789 ; and exactly that 
day one year and nine months since, on the 24th June 
1812, Napoleon, at the head of five hundred thousand 
men, had beheld, in the pride of apparently irresistible p 
strength, his superb army cross the Niemen to invade the 
Russian territories. The intercepting of a letter, and 
the omission to write it in cipher, were the immediate 
cause of the ruin of Napoleon, as they had been of Han- 
nibal, and determined the contest between France and 
England, as they had done that between Rome and 
Carthage.^ 

Although the resolution to march on Paris was thus 
formally adopted, it required some time before the neces- 
sary orders could be prepared, and a change of direction 
communicated to a hundi-ed and eighty thousand men, 
who, over an extent of above seventy miles in breadth, 
overspread the plains of Champagne. Alexander and 
Schwartzenberg, with the King of Prussia, rode on to 
Vitry, where headquarters were established for the remain- 
der of the day, and couriers were sent off in all directions 
witli the requisite instructions to the commanders of corps. 
Shortly after the Emperor had taken up his quarters at 
Vitry, Chernicheff arrived with Blucher’s advanced guard, 

The spot whei'O those words were spoken, may bo seen on a little knoll 
on the right of the road from Sommepuis to Vitry , — Personal observation. 

«* ' ' ■ , 
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and, being immediately admitted to the Emperor, ear- chap. 

nestly enforced the propriety of an immediate advance to ''-1 ' 

Paris. “ Ask Volkonsky,” rejolied Alexander, smiling, 

“ what resolution we came to only half an hour ago.’' 
Meanwhile the whole corps of the Grand Army were 
grouped around Vitry, with the exception of Giulay, who 
still remained in guard of the bridge of Arcis. The fol- 
lowing orders were tlien issued. At daybreak on the 
ncx*t morning, the Grand Army was to march direct by i 
tlic higli road through Fere-Champenoise to Meaux ; y. 2 i 
wliile tiio Silesian army was to advance to the same place |'26- 
from Chalons. The united armies were to advance direct oie’droiM 
from Meaux upon the capital, which it w^as expected they m^iia' 
would reach by the 29th. ^ 

Meanwhile a column of eight thousand hoi’se, with 
forty-six pieces of horse-artillery, under Winzingerode, winzigo- 
were sent in the direction of St Dizier after Napoleon. uchedrAer 
His instructions u’ere to detach ChernichelF with a large 
body of Cossacks to the right, towards Montierender, to 
observe the country between the Marne and the Aube ; 
and Tettenborn to the left towards Metz, to observe 
whether Napoleon was making any movement in the 
direction of that fortress. His grand object was to be to 
conceal the movements of the Allies from the French, and 
to give his own headquarters accurate information of the 
direction of Napoleon. The better to conceal what was 
going forward, Winzingerode received instructions every- 
where to give orders for the reception of the Emperor of 
Russia. Flying detachments w'ere at the same time sent 
out; KaisarofFand Sislavin to scour the country, the former 
to the southward, in the direction of Brienne and Moutie- 
render, tlie latter in that of Montmirail and Montereau, in ^ 
order, if pos.sible, to prevent any communication passing 2»3. 
between Paris and the French Emperor. All the troops jMotiKr,7i;. 
were directed to march in fighting order, all the battalions 
being in columns of attack.^ At three in the afternoon, 
Winzingerode, with his numerous corps of cavahj, 

VOL. XIII. ' I * — 
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CHAP, marclied out of Vitry to'wards St Dizier ; all became quiet 
u xxxvm . tbe former town, 'where the Emperor Alexander’s 
^**^'*‘ headquarters alone remained, and soon the sty was illu- 
minated by the blaze of innumerable bivouacs along the 
bants of the Marne, where the rude warriors of the East 
reposed around their humble watch-fires. 

No woi’ds can convey an idea of the enthusiasm which 
Enthusiiism provailcd throughout the whole Allied army when, at 
daybreat on the 25th, it became evident, from the rofites 
ingtoi’iivis. j^ggjg^gq to the different corps, that a general march on 
Paris had been resolved on. The joyful news spread 
from rant to rant ; the transports of the soldiers rose to 
tlie higliest pitch. By a natural transition, the minds of 
the Russians reverted to the days of their own humiliation 
—to the disastrous day when, at the close of their long- 
continued retreat, they had, with bursting hearts, abandoned 
their capital to the invader. The staff-officers who now 
wrote the march-routes for the troops were.the same asthose 
who, in 181 2, when Moscow was relinquished, had framed 
the instructions for the army when it marched out by the 
Riazan road. The same hands which had then written 
Bogorodsk, Kassimoff, Serpukoff, and Podolsk, now put 
down Etoges, Epernaj, Fere-Champenoise, and Vertus. 
An age seemed to have separated the two periods, yet 
were they only distant eighteen months ! The Russian 
veterans, wdth the medal of 1812 on their bosoms, reverted 
to tlie dreadful war of that year ; they remembered the 
ghastly horrors of the field of Borodino, the circular night 
march round Moscow by the light of its flames ; and 
mingled with the exultation, shared with them by their 
younger comrades, a deeper spirit of thankfulness for the 
m);u],293. marvellous protection afforded by Providence to their 
country.^ 

Although serious disasters might have been expected 
from the irruption of Napoleon with his whole force on 
the communications of the Grand Army, yet the mischief 

done was by no means considerable. Such was the 
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activity displayed by General Ertel, the head of the mili- chap. 
tarj police, in the rear, that on the approach of the French " , d „ ' 
ho collected the wounded, regimental waggons, parks, 
and waggons of treasure, and retired to Chaumont, where judicious 
the Emperor’s baggage joined him. He then retreated ErteUnthe 
towards Laugres and Vesoul with such regularity and 
expedition, that, with the exception of a pontoon trainj 
some couriers, and twenty carts, hardly anything was 
taken. At the same time, out of the least hurt among the 
wounded ho formed a corps at Altkirch, of six thousand 
men, wiiich, daily augmented by the reinforcements 
coming up through Germanyj soon became so considerable 
as not only to secure the depots from insult, but sufficient 
to repress every attempt at insmTection in the adjacent 
country. Nay, by the able dispositions of General Koller, 
the adjutant-general of the Austrian army, the capture 
of the magazines at Chaumont was prevented. Mean- 
while Winzingei'ode encountered Napoleon’s rearguard 
at Thyblemont, which confirmed the Emperor in the 
belief that the Grand Army was pursuing him. Con- 
ceiving now that all danger to Paris was averted, he 
sent orders to Marmont and Mortier, who were retiring j D.an. m, 
towards the capital before the anny of Silesia, to march m 
throtigh Vitry and join him there.^ 

These two marshals had occupied the position assigned 
to them at Soissons and Rheims, till the 18 th March; Movemeuts 
when Blucher, having at length obtained from the Low ."udMomer. 
Countries in his I’ear those supplies of provisions from 
the want of which, ever since the battle of Laon, he had 
so gi’ievously suffered,* and having received intelligence Mardiia. 
of the departure of Napoleon to operate against Schwart- 
zenberg on the Aube, made a forwai’d movement, and 
crossed the Aisne, after some resistance, at Bery-au-Bac 

^ I am struggling with the greatest want of provisions ; the soldiers have 
been for some days witljout bread ; and I am cut off from Nancy, so that I 
have no moans of procuring it.”— B litcheu to Bchwartzenberg, 11 tU 1)1 arch 
1814; Danilefskv, 258. 
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and the ford of Asfeld. Having thus accomplished the 
passage of that important river, the Prussian marshal 
detached his left wing, under Winzingerode, against 
Mortier at Rheims, who, in no condition to contend with 
so formidable a force, evacuated it at his approach. Mar- 
mont, however, having joined him before he had got far 
from the town, it was resolved to reoccupy a post of such 
importance befoi'e it was taken possession of in strength 
by the enemy, and endeavour to make it good. It was 
held accordingly that day, and Winzingerode was making 
preparations for an escalade, when, in tlie night, Mortier 
again evacuated it ; and the two marshals, retiring together, 
took a position, intending to accept battle, at Fismes. 
Blucher, however, desirous of re-establishing his com- 
munications with the Grand Army, and of operating to 
the relief of Schw'artzenberg, rather than the threatening 
of Paris, instead of advancing in pursuit of the two mar- 
shals, extended himself from Rheims towards Epernay 
and Vatry ; while Marmont and Mortier, abandoning 
Soissons to its own resources, with a garrison of three 
thousand men, resolved to keep the field as long as possible 
in front of Compiegne.^ 

On the 21st, however, they received Napoleon’s orders 
to join tliem in the environs of Vitiy. Regretting then 
that they had so easily abandoned Rheims, they had no 
alternative but to make the prescribed march by cross 
roads to Chateau-Thierry, and endeavour to thread 
their devious way through the Allied columns, to join 
the Emperor on the banks of the Marne. They set out 
accordingly ; but meanwhile General Vincent, who lay 
at Epernay with seven hundred men, was attacked by 
Tettenborn with two regiments of Cossacks, and, after a 
stout resistance, driven out of the town with the loss of 
half his forces. Deeming, from this check, the great 
chaussee by Epernay strongly occupied, the marshals 
resolved to seek their way through by the other road 
which passes by Etoges and Fere-Champenoise, little 
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dreaming that, in so doing, they would fall at once 
the jaws of the Grand Array, wliicli was adyancing by "ll!— ' 
that very road to the capital. Meanwhile Blucher, 
despairing of being able, on his side, to prevent the junc- 
tion of the two marshals with the Emperor, took the 
resolution of marching across from Rheims, by Ghalons 
to Vitry, to join the Grand Army. Thus, by a singular 
combination of circumstances, the whole hostile armies ' KocR ii. 
were, by the separate resolutions of their chiefs, unknown Yaud. ii. 
to each other, concentrating into two masses in close Barg^ssr, 
proximity, and mutually crossing to effect that object : f Gonq.“*‘ 
the Allies uniting from Vitry to Ciialons, and marching ot’ 
towards Paris ; the other striving for a point of rendezvous 
at Vitry, to carry the war towards the Rhine. But the 
latter required, to effect that object, to pierce with part of 375. 
their force through the heart of the enemy’s army. ^ 

The march of the two marshals met at first with no 

27. 

interruption ; on the 22d they reached Montmirail, on Ap|roacii of 
the 23d Etoges, and on the 24th Vatry and Sommesous, 
where they rested for the night. Intelligence of the 
occupation of Chalons by the enemy, and of their con- 
verging towards Paris, here reached them ; and Count 
Bordesoult, with Marmont’s advanced guard, even reported 
that at Coste he had fallen in with the videttes of the 
Bavarians belonging to Wrede’s corps. The marshals 
gave no credit, however, to the information, being fully 
persuaded that the Grand Army was following on the 
traces of Napoleon ; and they were not even awakened 
from their delusion by the vast illumination of the sky to 
the eastward, produced by the countless bivouacs of the 
now united Allied host, which was not eight miles distant. 

At daybreak on the 25th, both armies were in motion — 
the Allies marching towards Paris, the Fi'ench from Paris 
towards Vitry — both on the same road. Tim common 
rendezvous of Blucher’s and Schwartzenberg’s troops was 
Fere-Champenoise. The two advanced guards came in 
sight of each other, neai’ Soude-St-Croix, at eight o’clock 
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CHAP, ill the nioruing. Marmont’s yidettes hastily retired on 
n xxxvin . masses which were approaching ; and the 

luarshal himself, now seriously alarmed, drew back to 
Sommesous, where he took up a position, and sent an 
urgent request to Mortier to come to his support. The 
latter marshal had encountered the cavalry of Doctoroft, 
forming the advanced guard of Blucher, at Dommartin- 
Lettrde ■ and finding every avenue by which he coidd 
1 Dan 307 pi’^ceeddilocked up by the enemy, he hastened td’i^oy 
309 ? Bmj-h. the summons, and by a cross march joined Marmont 
vicLcr’ near Lenharee. Both corps then retreated, combating 
^7(^277!"'' vigorously all the way. But the rapidly increasing 
numbers of the enemy, and the repeated charges of the 
horse, threw them into a certain degree of con- 
bie Grosse fusioD, and Several guns had been lost before they reached 
134 , 137.' Conantray, painfully toiling to gain the heights of Febb- 
Champbnoise.^ 

The force of the two marshals was twenty-two thousand 
Battieof men, of whom nearly five thousand were horse, with 
penoiS’™’ eighty-four guns. Gf the Allied troops none but cavalry 
and artillery had yet got up ; but they were very nurae- 
piiite lui. j.Qgg^ embraced the flower of the Russian and Austrian 
army. Twenty thousand horse, including the cuirassiers 
and chevaliers of the Guard, with a hundred and twenty- 
eight guns, thundered in close puruit ; and though the 
French cavalry gallantly struggled against the overwhelm- 
ing odds by which they were assailed, and their infantry 
formed square and rcti-oated at first with great regularity, 
yet, from the long continuance of the fight, and the 
necessity of constantly retiring when surrounded by the 
enemy’s squadrons, they at last fell into confusion. Several 
squares were broken by the Russian Chevalier Guards and 
cuirassiers ; the gallant French horse, who had just 
arrived from Spain, strove to disengage their comrades on 
foot, but they too were overthrown by a charge of the 
Russian and Austrian cuirassiers, headed by the Gi-and- 
duke Constantine and General Nostitz, who took twenty- 
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four guns ; Pahleii’s horse, under Prince Eugene of chap. 

Wurtemberg, captured twenty more; while another large ‘ 

body of cavalry appeared suddenly on their extreme left, 
and threatened to cut off their retreat. At the same time 
a violent storm of wind and rain arose, which, blowing 
right in the face of the French infantry, as it had done 
in that of the Austrians at Dresden,^ prevented great i ce 
part of the muskets from going off. A sudden panic now ^ 
seized the French army: horse, foot, and artillery, break- 
ing their ranks, rushed in a tumultuous torrent towards 
Fere-Champenoise ; vast numbers of guns and caissons “ Dan. 307, 
were taken ; and it was only the gallant countenance of 
a regiment of heavy cavalry, under the brave Le Clerc, 
who opportunely came up at the moment, and, charging 
out of the town right through the fugitives, stopped the 
horse under Nostitz, that gave the two marshals time to Wotosso 
re-form their troops on the other side of its buildings, and 140, 142.* 
with the approach of night saved them from total ruin.^ 

While these glorious and important successes were 
gained by the advanced guard, the Emperor Alexander Second' 
and the King of Prussia had left Vitry with Schwartzen- atlw 
berg at nine in the morning, following the same great 
road by Soude-St-Croix, Sommesous, and Conantray. 

They heard the distant firing as they approached Fere- 
Champenoise ; and, hiuTyiiig forward to the front, at 
length reached that town just as the sun was about to 
set. Instead of halting there, the Emperor, accompanied 
by Schwartzenberg and a slender suite, set out for the 
advanced posts, whence a dropping and receding lire was 
still to be heard. They had not proceeded far when 
they descried on the right a considerable body of troops, 
having in convoy a large train of artillery, who were 
moving for Fere-Champenoise. From the direction 
they were taking, and the circumstance of their advan- 
cing without hesitation towards that town when in the 
hands of the Allies, they were first thought to be part 
of Blucher'’s army. But they soon proved to be French, 
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aticl were in effect General Pactliod’s division, protecting 
a great convoy of guns and bread, wliicb bad been 
driven into tins apparently unaccountable cross march, 
to avoid Bluclier’s advanced guard, with which, to their 
infinite astonishment, they had fallen in near Bierges, 
on the road to Vitry. Immediately forming his troops 
in square, with the convoy in the centre, Pactliod had 
long and bravely resisted the irapetupus charges of 
Generals Korff and Wassilcliikoff, at the head of the 
best Russian horse of the army of Silesia. At length, 
pei'ceiving the enemy’s squadrons and artillery every 
moment thickening around him, he abandoned the con- 
voy, harnessing its horses to the guns so as to double 
their complement, and was making his way by a flank 
movement across the fields to Fbre-Champenoise, when 
he fell into the middle of the cavalry of the Russian and 
Prussian Guards. ^ 

As soon as Ale.xander was aware that this corps con- 
sisted of enemies, he took the most prompt measures to 
encompass them and accomplish their destruction. The 
Russian and Prussian cuirassiers of the Guard were 
formed on the right ; Korff’s hussars, who had moved 
parallel to them in their cross march, in front ; and 
Wassilchikotf’s dragoons on their left and roar. Thus 
nine thousand chosen horse, supported by seventy guns, 
were ready to assail six thousand infantry, without 
cavalry, and with only sixteen pieces of cannon. Having 
in this manner environed the enemy, Alexander, to 
prevent a useless effusion of blood, summoned the 
French general to surrender. Pacthod, albeit sensible 
that escape was hopeless, nobly .refused, and, briefly 
hai’anguing his soldiers, exhorted them to die like 
brave men in defence of their country. ■ Loud cheers 
followed the generous appeal, and immediately the firing 
began. Formed into squares, with the ammunitiojt 
and carriages in the centre, they bravely began a rolling 
fire,^ still’ continuing to retreat towards Fere-Cbampe- 
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Doise, and for some time repelled all the charges of *^^®LxxxYih 
Russian horse. At length, howeyer, the guns, one bat- 
terj of which was under the immediate command of 
Lord Cathcart, to whom the Emperor, who was on the 
spot, had given its direction, were brought to bear upon 
them. Such was the deadly precision of their fire, that 
lanes were soon made in one of the squares, and, the 
cavalry breaking in at the apertures, the whole were cut 
do \tn or made prisoners. 

Meanwhile the intelligence spread like wildfire through 
the Russian columns coming up, that the Emperor was Their final 
in danger. With inconceivable ardour the troops 
rushed forward : hussars, light dragoons, hulans, and 
cuirassiers, came up at speed or full trot, thick clouds of 
dust darkening the air, and at last thirteen thousand 
■ were on the field. Still the other squares of the French 
refused to surrender ; they even fired on the Emperor’s 
aide-de-camp, Rapatel, wliom he had adopted as a 
legacy from Moreau, who fell dead on the spot ; and 
Alexander, seeing there was nothing else to be done, 
gave the signal for a general charge. At the head of 
his Chevalier Guards, tliat brave prince threw himself 
upon the square and dashed in at one of the openings 
made by the cannon ; the soldiei’s, roused to' the highest 
pitch by the presence and danger of their beloved Czar, 
followed witli irresistible fury, and the mass was pene- 
trated on all sides. Still the French, with heroic rcso- , „ 
mtioii, refused to submit. Some in tears, others almost 
frantic with indignation, kept firing till their last cart- 292 ", ' ’ 
ridge W'as exhausted ; and Pacthed, in the centre of BmgxTso’, 
the square, only surrendered his sword to the Emperor 
in person. Three thousand of these brave men, many frFpiIl’o 
of them national guards, fell • nobly resisting on this ’^1, ' 
fatal occasion : their historians justly lament that no “'• 
monument is erected to their memory by tlieir ungrateful orosse 
country. Let the first stone in tlie mausoleum of Fame 
be laid by their enemies.^ 
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The trophies of the battle of Fere-Champenoise were 
immense; seven 'thousand prisoners, two generals of 
division, four of brigade, eighty guns, two hundred 
ammunition waggons, with the whole of the convoy and 
baggage, fell into the hands of the Allies, whose loss 
did not exceed two thousand five hundred men. Mortier 
and Marmont were weakened in all by nearly eleven 
thousand men, and half their artillery — a dreadful loss 
to two weak corps, upon which, in the absence of*the 
Emperor Napoleon, the defence of Paris had devolved.* 
The captured genei’als were received witli the most 
marked distinction and courtesy by the Emperor of 
Russia, who invited them immediately to his own table, 
and paid them the most deserved compliments on their 
valour. The action itself was remarkable for one cir- 
cumstance, that it took place on a line of march, and 
that cavalry alone, with artillery, utterly broke and 
inflicted fearful loss on two corps, consisting of as great 
numerical force as their assailants, and fourth-fifths of 
whom were infantry, with an adequate proportion of 
guns. The number of troops successively engaged on 
each side was about twenty-two thousand ; and not a 
musket was fired on the part of the Allies, who, by the 
force of their cavalry and horse-artillery alone, broke all 
the squares to which they were opposed, though formed 
in great part of veteran troops, and took or destroyed 
half their number.^ 

This remarkable fact is calculated to shake the confi- 
dence which military men, by general consent since the 
invention of firearms, have placed in the ability of 

^ A pomautie but melancholy incident occurred on this occasion, which 
deserves to be recorded. When Lord Londonderry, who was among the 
foremost in the charge, was in the midst of the inMee, ho perceived a young 
and beautiful French lady, the wife of a colonel, in a caUche, seized by three 
Bashkirs, who were proceeding to carry her off. The gallant Englishman 
immediately rushed forward and rescued her from lier lawless oppressors, 
and, delivering her in charge to his own orderly, directed her to be taken to 
his own quarters till a place of safety could be procured for her. The 
orderly ^accordingly put her en crowpe, and rode off towards Fore'-Champe- 
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infantry to resist tlie utmost efforts of cavalry in at all ^ 
equal numbers ; and may lead to a doubt -wbether the — ^ — 
opinion of Napoleon is not the better founded — that 
cavalry still retains the superiority "which it enjoyed, Reflectiras 
in the days "when horse first gave Hannibal victory portanoe of 
over the Romans at the Ticino and Cannse, and after- 
■wards, at Zama, rendered Scipio victorious over Han- 
nibal. Certain it is, that it was the decided opinion of 
Nalijolcon, that in equal numbers, and equally bravely 
led, it is still the most important force in war ; and that 
the spread of the opposite opinion, since the decline of 
chivaliy, has arisen from the cii’cumstance of modern 
generals having never, from the cost "with "which it is 
attended, had the means of employing this formidable 
arm in adequate strength, or to an extent commensurate 
to the revolutions -which in all other ages it has produced 
in the world.* 

These brilliant successes laid open to the Allied armies ^ 
the road to Parisy now not more than sixty -five miles Retreat of 
distant; and they lost no time in pressing forward to fiaMortier 
the goal. The reduced strength of Marmont and Mor- 
tier left these marshals no means of arresting the enemy ; 
all that they could hope for was to retard his advance, Plate os. 
to give the Emperor time to come up to their succour. 

Such, however, was the rapidity with which the Allied 
advanced guard followed upon their traces, that they had 
no time to take up a position, or to stop their march. 

The Grand Army marched, at four in the morning on 
the 26th, from Fere-Champenoise, on the direct road 
through Sezanne, to Paris ; while Blucher advanced on 

noise, wliicli was in sight ; but on the road he was attacked by a ferocious 
baud <yf Cossacks, pierced through, and left for dead on the field ; while the 
ruffians seized their victim, who was never more heard of, though the Empe- 
ror of Russia, who was greatly moved by the incident, made the utmost 
etforts to discover what had become of her. — ^Marquis Londonderry’s War in 
Germany and France^ 288, 289. 

My decided opinion,” said hTapoleon, '^is, that cavalry, supposing the 
men on both sides to be equal in number, equally brave, and equally well led, 
must always break infantry.” — Las Cases, vii. 184. 
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two roads, from Vertus on Montmirail, and from Etogos 
on la Fertd-Gaucher. An attempt was made to reach 
the latter town before the French, so as to cut olf their 
retreat, and the latter aim was very nearly effected. 
The Prussians, under Klcist, had received orders to 
anticipate them at this important point, and their 
advanced guard had accomplished the task, and estab- 
lished themselves iii so solid a manner, that all Mortier’s 
efforts to force a passage proved ineffectual. Meanwhile 
the indefatigable Pahlen, who w'itli the advanced posts 
of the Grand Army never lost sight of the enemy, was 
closely pursuing their rearguard ; and no sooner did he 
hoar the firing at la P''erte- Gaucher, than, foreseeing 
that they would endeavour to save themselves by a 
detour to the left, he quitted the liigli-road, and, crossing 
the fields rapidly, reached Masioncelles, where the head 
of Mortier’s columns had already begun to appear, who 
had sought this very outlet from otherwise inevitable 
destruction.^ 

Like Napoleon on the Beresina, the French marshals 
were on the eve of total destruction ; and, if Pahlen had 
been left to himself, they would have met it. For their 
troops, worn out and dejected, were in no condition to 
withstand the charge of the victorious Russian squad- 
rons ; and such had been their losses in artillery the 
day before, that they had only seven pieces with them. 
From this hopeless state they were relieved by the ill- 
tinicd prudence of the hereditary Prince of Wurtemherg, 
Pahlen’s commander, who was seized with such appre- 
hensions about his artillery being lost in the fields or 
cross-roads, that he ordered Pahlen to return to tlic 
highway, which the latter officer, burning with indigna- 
tion at seeing the enemy thus permitted to escape, 
reluctantly obeyed. Overjoyed to see him retire, the 
French immediately drew off their troops from the 
attack on la Fertd-Gauclier and, defiling rapidly across 
the fields to the left, reached Provins through Cour- 
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tacon. They were followed, however, by the advanced 
guard of Pahlen’s Cossacks ; and no sooner were the first ' 

spears discerned than, rushing tumultuously out of Pro- 
vins, they retired in haste to Naiigis, from whence, without 
further loss, they reached the capital ; Mortier through 
Guignes, and Marmont through Melun. 

Meanwhile the Grand Army, and that of Blucher, 
continued their march, without interruption, towards splendid 
Paris. The Russians of Raeffskoi’s corps and the Wiir- of the 
tcmbergers led the van : then came the Austrians and ““y 
Bavarians : behind them the Guards and grenadiers— 
all marching along, or on either side of the high road 
to Meaux. The columns of the army of Silesia were 
seen like a waving dark line to the right. Indescribable 
w'as the enthusiasm of the troops ; magnificent the 
spectacle which the military pageant exhibited. The 
weather, which for some months before had been so 
severe and dreary, had now become beautiful, and the 
rays of the ascending sun were reflected from the glitter- 
ing arms of the host. Every step was lightsome, joy 
beamed in every countenance, ardour glanced from every 
eye, and rendered this triumphant march truly magnifi- 
cent. A flourish of martial music, the loud roll of the 
drums, and the louder cheers of the soldiers, announced 
the presence of the Emperor, as he rode successively up 
to every regiment. Several times he passed through the 
Guards, and conversed with the generals and officers of 
corps, many of whom had been trained under his own 
eye ; often he ascended an eminence on the roadside, to 
gaze on the vast columns, which were all pressing for- 
ward to the completion of their mighty enterprise. 

“ My children,” said the Czar, “ it is now but a step to 
Paris.” “We will take it, father^” they answered with s-Sr' 
loud cheers ; “ wo remember Moscow.”^'* 

* “ All incident occurred on this day, strikingly characteristic of the true 
raagnanimity which warmed the bosom of this great man. On occasion of a 
deliberation the day before, he had said to Prince Volkonsky, in allusion to 
some apprehensions he had expressed of the amount of Napoleonrs force, 
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Foreseeing that Napoleon 'would, in all probability, as 
soon as he received intelligence of the advance on Paiis, 
endeavour to regain the capital by the circuitous route of 
Troyes, Sens, and Fontainebleau, the gi-eater part of the 
next night was employed by the Emperor in despatching 
orders in all directions, as well to Winzingerode as to 
Chernicheff and the other partisans. They were enjoined 
to preserve the communications to the southward, to keep 
a vigilant look-out, and forward the earliest intelligence 
to headquarters of any movement on Napoleon’s part of 
which they could receive advices. Meanwhile, however, 
Winzingerode himself, having borne the shock of the 
French Emperor’s greatly superior forces, had suffered a 
severe defeat. Napoleon, as already mentioned, had 
rested on the 25th at Doulevant, extending his wings in 
all directions, in order to spread alarm in the enemy’s 
rear; and although Winzingerode was in sight of the 
rearguard, under Macdonald, yet with such diligence had 
the directions of Alexander been obeyed, that the reports 
constantly were, that they were followed by the whole 
Allied army, under the Emperor and Schwartzenberg in 
person. Meanwhile, the march of a body of French 
troops towards Chaumont spread such terror in the rear 
that the Emperor of Austria, Lord Aberdeen, Counts 
Razumoffsky and Stadion, and the whole corps diploma- 
tique who lay there, were obliged to mount on horseback, 
and ride thirteen leagues, without drawing bridle, by 
cross-roads to Dijon. The alarm, swelling as it receded 
from the real point of danger, spread to the Rhine, whei’e 
it was universally believed that the whole victorious 
French army was immediately to be upon them. But 

‘You always see tlie enemy double,’ Musing on tlie disiDleasure of his 
sovereign, the prince was riding on, pensive and alone. Xo sooner did the 
Emperor see him approach, than he called him to come near, and said pub- 
licly, ill presence of the King of Pnissia and a numerous suite, ‘ I wronged you 
yesterday, and I publicly ask your pardon.’ Napoleon, though greatly Alex- 
ander’s superior in genius, could not have done this : he could conquer the 
world, b^it not subdue himself,’”'— Danilefsky, 323. 
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on the da, y folio-wing, Napoleon, uneasy at the account chap. 

transmitted by Macdonald, that he saw only horse in the i:! ‘ 

enemy’s outposts, began to suspect that he was not in 
reality followed by the Grand Army, and gave orders for : 

the troops to retrace their steps towards St Dizier. The 
refluent tide soon brought an overwhelming force on ; 

Winzingerode, who had meanwhile occupied St Dizier ii. 314,31V | 

with live thousand horse, the remaining three thousand ° 27 !‘BurgU. i 

bci!% detached to the front under Tettenborn to gain | 

information. The better to deceive the enemy, Winzin- ^ieGrosse i 

gerode ordered rooms at St Dizier forthe EinperorofRussia chron. w. j 

^ t . . 282, 2oo. 1 

and King of Prussia, Arho, he said, might be expected on Vainii.-igeu j 
the following day— a fact which was immediately communi- S a j 

cated to Napoleon by his devoted adherents in that tpwn.i I 

Tettenborn, seeing that he was about to have the whole 1 

^ • '38 ' 

of Napoleon’s army upon his hands, sent word to Win- Defeat of 
ziiigerode to send him no reinforcements, as none he could 
send could enable him to keep his ground, and the troops 
coming up would only obstruct his retreat. Winzin- 
gerode, accordingly, drew up his troops in two lines, 
extending from St Dizier to tlie neighbourhood of Perthes, | 

on the right bank of the Marne, hoping by this imposing j 

array to gain time for Tettenborn’s advanced guard to j 

retire. The attack of the French, however, was so rapid, j 

and with such oveiwhelming force, that there were no | 

means Avhatever of either stopping or retarding it. Their 
troops deployed with incredible rapidity : column after \ 

column descended from the neighbouring plateau into I 

the valley of the Marne : powerful batteries were erected ■; 

on all the eminences, which sent a storm of round-shot 1 

and bombs through the Allied ranks ; and under cover 
of this fire, the French infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
crossed theMarue at tlie ford of Hallignicourt, and came | 

close to Tettenborn, who had no means whatever of ' 

escape. With his little band of heroes, however, he 
plunged into the midst of the French horse, Avho were | 

ten thousand strong, and broke the first and second lines ; I 
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but, being speedily enveloped by greatly superior forces, 
be Avas routed, and driven with great loss towards Vitij. 
Wiiizingerode’s main body was next assailed by ten 
thousand French cavalry, supported by a large body of 
infantry ; while the succeeding columns of the army, 
stretching as far as the eye could reach, presented the 
appearance of an interminable host. The Russian hoise 
were unable to resist the shock ; their artillery had time 
only to fire a few rounds : in a few minutes they Vere 
fairly routed. In utter confusion they now made for the 
road to Bar-le-Duc, where Bonkendoff, with a regiment 
of dragoons and three of Cossacks, with some guns, had 
taken up a good position, flanked by an impassable 
morass. By the firm countenance of his brave rearguard, 
the pursuit was checked ; and Wiiizmgerode gained time 
to re-form his men, and continued his retreat to Bar-le- 
Duc without further molestation, from whence next day 
he retired to Chalons. The French loss in this brilliant 
affair did not exceed seven hundred men, while the Allies 
were weakened by two thousand, of whom five hundred 
were made prisoners, and nine pieces of cannon.^ 

This was the last gleam of sunshine which fortune 
bestowed upon the conqueror who had so long basked in 
her smiles; henceforth he was involved in one disaster 
after anotlier, till he was precipitated from the throne. 
Such as it was, it had a most disastrous effect on the 
fortunes of Napoleon, for it inspired him with renewed 
confidence in his fortunes, and confirmed him in the opinion 
that he was on the traces of the whole Allied Army, and 
that he had only to follow up his advantages to insure 
their entire destruction. Accordingly, in the first moment 
of triumph, after his success at St Dizier, he ordered a 
strong body of troops to approach Vitry ; and as the 
commandant refused to surrender, he marched thither 
next day himself, ordered a hundred and twenty guns to 
be planted against it, and threatened in a few hours to 
reduce the town to ashes. He soon, however, received 
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iutclligciicc wliicli gave him more serious subject of mecli- 

tatioii. From the prisoners taken on the field, he learned 

that Wiiizingerode’s corps consisted only of cavalry and 
horse-artillery, with a few ba,ttalions of light infantry, 
drawn from the garrison of Vitry ; and immediately after 
some peasants came up from Fbi’e-Ghampenoise with full 
details of the march of the Allied armies towards Paris, and 
the disastrous combat which had taken place there two days 
before, between the retreating marshals and their cavalry. 

The veil now dropped from before his eyes ; all doubt 
was at an end. It w'as all biit certain that the Allies, 
fully three days’ march ahead, would be in Paris before 
him. “ Nothing but a thunderbolt,” said he, “can save 
us and immediately drawing ofiT his whole troops and 
guns from before Vitry, he retired with his staff to St 
Dizier, where he shut himself op in his cabinet, and spent 
the whole night in intently studying the maps. He 
resolved, after much consideration, instead of pursuing 295/297;' 
his movement on the Rhenish and frontier fortresses, to Smoo.'^' 
return forthwith to Paris ; and to avoid the Allied army, fgg”’ 
.which lay between, he chose the road by Doulevant, B^ghfles, 
Vassy, Troyes, Sens, and Fontainebleau. Orders to that 
effect were immediately given, and by daybreak on the Vamhlgen 

• e 4.1 OOil, 11 41, 4- 1 

morning ot the 28th, all the army was m motion by m. 
Doulevant for Troyes.^ 

Meanwhile the Allies were not idle. No force capable ' 
of even retarding their advance to the capital existed in Passage of 
the field ; and they met with little interruption except 
at the passage of the Marne. The army of Silesia 
approached this river, which lay directly across their 
advance to Paris. Count Compans and General Vincent, 
with five thousand men, were retiring before them, and, 
like good soldiers, they broke down the bridges over the 
river, and took post on the opposite bank, at Trilport and 
Meaux, to dispute the passage. General Emmanuel, with March 27. 


the advanced guard of the army of Silesia, soon came up, 
and established a bridge of pontoons under the fire of 
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artillery ; the Cossacks crossed over, for the most part, 
by swimming their horses ; and soon the bridge groaned 
under the weight of five Prussian regiments, which, with 
the Russian horse, instantly attacked the enemy, drove 
them back into Meaux, and, following close on their heels, 
expelled them from that town. Two bridges were imme- 
diately established at Trilport, and one at Meaux ; and 
the whole of the 28th was employed in transporting the 
immense masses and convoys of both armies, wliich, 
according to the plan concerted, here united, to the right 
bank of the river. The Emperor then reviewed Sacken’s 
corps, and publicly thanked them for the extraordinary 
energy and valour they had displayed since the com- 
mencement of the campaign. Their diminished numbers, 
for they were now only six thousand out of twenty thou- 
sand w'ho had crossed the Rliine, as well as the bronzed 
countenances and tattered garments of the men, told the 
desperate nature of the service which they had gone 
through. But though their clothes and equipments were 
worn out, their arms were clean and in good condition, 
and the artillery train in perfect working order, though 
the loss by the fracture by an enemy’s ball was often sup- 
plied by the wheel of a farmer’s cart.^ 

The Allies had now entered a rich champaign country, 
adorned with woods, villas, orchards, smiling fields, and all 
the charming indications of long-established pi’osperity. 
It therefore not only abounded with resources of all kinds 
for the use of the troops, but offered almost inesistible 
temptations to the violence and marauding of conquest. 
This was more especially to be dreaded in a host such as 
that which now approached Paris, consisting of the soldiers 
of six different nations, extending from the Rhine to the 
wall of China, many of them of lawless and half savage 
habits, all smarting under the recollection of recent wrongs 
and unbearable oppression. True to the noble principles 
on which he had throughout maintained the contest, 
Alexander immediately issued a proclamation to his 
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soldiers, enjoining the strictest discipline, and forbidding 
any supplies to be obtained for the troops, except through 
the intervention of the mayors and local authorities.* 
Not satisfied with this, he addressed with his own hand a 
circular to the commanders of corps belonging to the 
other nations, earnestly entreating them to take eyery 
possible means to preserve the strictest discipline among 
tlicir troops.''^t 

The clfcct of these measures, not less politic than 
humane, was immense. A vast crowd of peasantry, 
indeed, inspired with terror, with their horses and cattle, 
at first fled into Paris, before the columns of the Allied 
army ; but it was soon discovered that order was pre- 
served by the invaders ; and, ere long, the inhabitants 
remained at home, gazing with amazement at the endless 
columns of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, which, for 
days together, defiled past them towards the capital. 
After the repeated accounts which had been published of 
the defeat and ruin of the Allied armies, it was with 
unbounded astonishment that they beheld the extent of 
their hosts. They admired the superb ai’ray of the 
Guards, the dazzling cuirasses of the horsemen, the for- 

* It is the immutable will of his majesty the Emperor, that the trooiDS 
under your command should observe the strictest discipline, and on no 
account whatever leave their bivouacs to go into the villages ; and that their 
wants, such as fire, wood, straw, should not be supplied otherwise than through 
the intervention of the mayor. You cannot but be aware how much the good 
conduct of our troops in the pi’esent circumstances may influence the common 
success ; and tlicreforo his Majesty will hold you personally responsible for the 
execution of this order.” — Alexander’s Circular Order, 2Qth March 1814; 
Danilefsky, 334. 

t “ At the moment we are approaching Paris, it is only by the strictest 
suboi'dination among the troops that we can hope to obtain the important 
results we have in view. You were one of the first to be convinced of the 
necessity of gaining over the affections of the inhabitants of Paris to the 
cause we are maintaining ; but shall we be acting on this conviction, if the 
villages round Paris be left a prey to plunderers, instead of finding protec- 
tion from our armies ? I earnestl}^ entreat of you to use every possible means 
to prevent acts of violence. Every commander of a coips, or detachment, 
should be made personally responsible for whatever disorder may be com- 
mitted. Your active exertions on this occasion will secure you the general 
gratitude, and double the high respect I entertain for you.”~ALEXANDBE tc 
Maeshal Count Wrede, March 26, 1814 ; Danilefsky, 334, 335. 
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midable trains of artillery ; and shuddered when they 
crazed on the long and desultory array of Cossacks a,ncl 
Bashkirs sweeping hy, speaking uncouth tongues, singing 
Oriental songs, giving fearful token of that vast mora 
revolution which had thus brought the children of the 
desert into the heart of European civilisation.^ _ 

As the Allied troops approached Paris, the resistance 
of Marmont and Mortier’s retiring corps, which had now 
completed their roundabout march by Nangis and Mdlmi, 
and interposed between the invaders and the capital, was 
again felt. Compans’ division did not evacuate the torest 
of Bondy till it had been turned on all sides, and alter 
some sharp firing. Thence the sovereigns inclined to the 
left, and ascended an eminence on the roadside by apatii 
through brushwood. The sun had just set ; a cool breeze 
refreshed the air ; there was not a cloud in the sky. 
All at once, on the right, the buildings of Montmartre 
appeared, and the stately edifices of Paris burst y the 
view. Indescribable was the sensation which this sight 
produced. From rank to rank, from mouth to mo^ , the 
thrilling words passed ; in a few seconds the electric shock 
was felt as far as the eye could reach in the columns ; and 
all, breaking tlieir order, hurried forward to the front, and 
crowded up the ascent.* The last rays of the sun were 
still illuminating the dome of the Invalides, tbe summit 
of the Pantheon yet reflected his beams ; while they 
gazed the light ceased, and darkness began to overspread 

* Ecco apparir G-orusalem si vede, 

Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge, 

Ecco da millo voci uuitameiito 
Gerusalemme salutar si sente. 

Cosi di naviganti andace stuolo 
Clie mova a riccrcar ostranio lido, 

E in mar dubbioso e sotto ignoto polo 
Provi Tonde fallaci e 1 vento infido, 

S’ alfin discopre il desiato suolo, 

II saluta da lunge in lieto grido ; 

E r nno air altro il mostra, e in tanto oblia 
La lioja e 1 mal della passata via.” 

Tasso,—- Lib. iii. 3, 4. 
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tlic massy structures of the capital. Forgotten in an chap. i 

instant were the fatigues of the campaign. Wounds, » 

fallen brothers, lost friends, were as nothing. One only I 

’ feeling, that of exultation, filled every bosom ; one only I 

emotion, that of gratitude, swelled every heart. After I 

inhaling, during several minutes, the entrancing spectacle, ^ 

the Allied sovereigns, slow and pensive at the very mag- I 

nitude of their triumph, descended fi’om the height, and ^ ^ I 

proceeded to Bondy, the last post station before Paris, sso. ‘ ’ P 

Y'herc they passed the night.^ I 

And what was the state of Palis — of the great Revolu- I 

I tionary capital — when the danger could no longer be con- Extreme ^ 

cealed ; when crowds of peasants, flying before the foe, toing p 
beset the barriers with trembling agitation ; when the I 

J rattle of musketry was at last heard in the plain of St | 

I Denis, and the illumination of the eastern sky told the P 

I afirighted inhabitants that the forces of banded Europe 
slept round watch-fires at their gates 1 Fearful indeed, 

! for eight-and-forty hours, had been the note of prepara- 

[ tion within its walls. In vain the agents of the police 

I everywhere placarded proclamations, assuring the people 

; that the Allies would never venture to attack the immortal 

V city; that its means of defence were invincible ; that five 

hundred guns were ready to spread death among the foe ; 
and that it would be sufficient simply to close the bar- chainp.T 
- riers to exterminate them to the last man.^* These high- 

f sounding expressions could not conceal the real facts 

f. * The Allies regard the i:)illagc and desfexTiction of the capital as the reconi- 

. jionso and end of their invasion ; they already make a boast of having entered 

ife without rcBistanco — of having sacked it; and they propose to send off the 
' elite of its 'workmen;, of its artisans,, of its artists, to the depths of Eussia, to 

people their deserts, and then they will set fire to all the quarters of the town. 

Hut witli what hope of success can they enter Paris ? What would become of 
^ them in the midst of an immense population, armed, inflamed, and resolute to 

defend itself 1 Paris contains twenty thousand horses, which might convey to 
the heights five hundred pieces of cannon. It would be easy to barricade the 
streets, and to offer at every point an invincible resistance. It would be 
enough even to close the barriers to exterminate them to the last man ! Fo ! 

The Allies will never approach Paris T’ — PariSi 29^A March 1814; 

Beauchamps, ii. 191, 292. 
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wliich were before their eyes. They could not make the 
citizens blind to the endless crowds of peasants in con- 
sternation, who defiled in confusion along the Boulevards, 
conveying with them their wives, their children, their 
horses and cattle, into the last asylum of the capital. 

The extreme proposals which the more violent of tlie 
Jacobin emissaries promulgated in the name of the 
Emperor, that they should arm the populace, burn the 
suburbs, destroy the bridges, barricade the streets, aifd, if 
necessary, retire to the south of the Seine, there to defend 
themselves to the last extremity, till the arrival of the 
heads of his columns, augmented the general consterna- 
tion. Universal spoliation, conflagration, and maiesacre, 
were anticipated, from such letting loose of the long 
pent-up passions of the Revolution. The banks were 
closed ; the shops shut up ; every one hid his most valu- 
able moveables; vast quantities of plate and treasure 
were buried ; the gaming-houses were stopped ; and, what 
had been unknown in the bloodiest days of the Revolu- 
tion, the theatres were empty. Preparations were at 
length making by the government, but they were of a 
kind to increase rather than diminish the terrors of the 
people. Six thousand troops of the line, and twenty 
thousand national guards, were reviewed in the Place 
Carrousel, and marched along the quays ; but the gloomy 
aspect of the soldiers, the long trains of artillery which 
traversed the streets, the distant thunder of the enemy’s 
cannon, the ceaseless torrent of disorderly peasants flying 
before the invaders, which streamed over the Boulevards, 
and the wounded and dying who were brought in from the 
advanced posts, told but too plainly that war in all its 
horrors was fast approaching the mighty capital.^ 

In the midst of the general consternation, the council 
of state was summoned to deliberate on the grave ques- 
tion, whether or not the Empress and the King of Rome 
should remain in Paris to await the fate of arms, or be 
withdrawn to a place of safety beyond the Loire. The 
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niiiiister of war, Clarke, briefly unfolded the military situa- 

tioa of tlic capital, the troops of the line, artillery, and ! ' 

national guards, who could be assembled for its defence. 

The forces of the Allies were estimated at a hundred and OeUbera- 
fifty tlioiisaiicl men ; and m these circumstances the minis- Council of 
ter declared he could not answer for the safety of the ®Sher tho 
Empress and her son. Various opinions as to what 
should be done followed this exposition. Boulay de la 
Me&rthe, an old republican, proposed that they should 
convey the Empress to the Hbtel de Ville, and show her 
to the people in the faubourgs, holding her infant in her 
arras ; that now was the time to display the heroism of 
Maria Theresa. Savary expounded the means which he 
could put in motion for rousing the masses. Mol^ com- 
bated the removing the Empress, by observing, “ that the 
greatest of all errors, if resistance was determined on, 
would be to leave Paris without a government — that left 
to themselves they would speedily abandon the Emperor.” 

To this opinion Talleyrand assented. Clarke insisted 
“ that it was a mistake to consider Paris as the centre of 
the imperial power : that the power of the sovereign 
would follow him everywhere; and as long as a village 
remained in France unoccupied by the enemy, that was 44T.‘ 
his capital.”^ 

On the vote being taken, nineteen out of twenty-three 
voted for making the contest a popular one, and trans- Joseph’ pro- 
porting the Empress and the seat of the government, as ^derhy 
in the days of the League, to the Hotel de Ville. When 
this division was made known, Joseph produced an 
express order from the Emperoi’, dated from Rheims not 
a fortnight before, to the effect that in no event should 
they permit the Empress and the King of Rome to fall 
into the hands of the enemy; that if the Allies approached 
Paris with forces plainly irresistible, the Empress, with the 
King of Rome, and the great dignitaries of the empire, 
should be removed to the other side of the Loire ; in fine, 
that he would rather see his son in the Seine than in the 
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CHAP, liancis of the enemy.* This precise and definitive order, 
L xxxviii . for the very case that had occurred, put 

j an end to all deliberation ; and it was arranged that 

Joseph should remain to direct the defence of the capital, 
S’savMy, but that the principal officers of state should accompany 
VI. 344 , 3 - 15 . Ejjjpj.egg and the King of Rome beyond the Loire.’- 
The departure of the Empress took place next day, and 
Mourlii completed the discouragement of the inhabitants of Paris, 
a “artoo’of great crowd assembled at the Place Carrousel, -^en 
‘J*® the carriages came to the door at daybreak ; and though 
Mareii 20. noHC vcnturcd openly to arraign the orders of government, 
yet many were the condemnations uttered in private at 
the timid policy which virtually abandoned the capital 
to the enemy, by withdrawing those whose presence was 
most calculated to have preserved authority, and stimu- 
lated resistance, among its inhabitants. The King of 
Rome, though only three years of age, cried violently 
when they came to take him away ; he exclaimed that 
they were betraying his papa, and clung to the curtains 
of his apartment with such tenacity, that it required all 
the influence of his governess, Madame de Montesquieu, 
to induce him to quit his hold. He was still in tears 
when he was carried down to the carriage of the Empress. 
Marie Louise was calm and resigned, but deadly pale. 
At eleven o’clock in the morning the mournful procession 
set out, and, defiling by the quay of the river, took the 
road for Rambouillet. The long train of carriages passed 
slowly along, amidst the tears of a large body of people, ^ 
while the thunder of the cannon was already heard from 

* “ You are in no event to permit tlie Empress and the King of Eome to fall 
into the Imnds of the enemy. I am about to manceuvre in sucli a manner, that 
you may possibly be several days without hearing from mo. Should the enemy 
advance upon Paris with such forces as to render all resistance impossible, send 
off in the direction of the Loire the Empress, the King of Eome, the great dig- 
nitaries, the ministers, the officers of the senate, the president of the council of 
state, the great officers of the crown, and the treasure. Hever quit my son ; 
and keep in mind that I would rather see him in the Seine than in the hands 
of the enemies of France, The fate of Astyanax, a prisoner in the hands of 
the G-reeks, has always appeared to me the most deplorable in histoiy.” — Kapo- 
LEOK to Joseph, MemSf March 1814 ; Cahsfigue, x. 443, 444. 
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tlic direction of St Denis. Terror now froze eyery heart ; 
all felt that resistance was hopeless, and that nothing 
remained but to make the best terms that could he 
obtained from the victors. 

Paris, now almost as well known as London to every 
person in England, whether male or female, who has 
received a liberal education, may not be equally familiar 
in future times, or in other countries ; and even to those 
wild know it best, it is never irksome to read a descrip- 
tion of a city in which some of the happiest days of their 
life may have been spent. Situated on both banks of the 
Seine, the French metropolis is as favourably adapted for 
external defence as for internal ornament and salubrity. 
From Mount Valerien on the west, to the fortress of Vin- 
cennes on the east, it is protected by a line of hills run- 
ning on the northern bank of the Seine, and presenting a 
natural fortification against an enemy approaching from 
the north or east, the quarter from which danger is prin- 
cipally to be apprehended. Clichy, Romainville, Belle- 
ville, the plateau of Chaumont, Montmartre, are the 
names which have been affixed to this ridge ; and although 
not strengthened by field-works, yet these natural advan- 
tages constituted a very formidable line of defence. The 
ridge is about three miles and a-half in length, and the 
woods, orchards, gardens, villas, and enclosures with which 
it is covered, rendered it in a peculiar manner susceptible 
of defence by a body of militia or national guards, who 
might be unequal to a combat with regular forces in the 
open field. The plain of St Denis, between Montmartre 
and Romainville, extends up to the gates of the capital ; 
but it is enfiladed on either side by the guns from those 
elevated heights, the fire of batteries on which, intersect- 
ing each other, rendered all access by the great road from 
St Denis impossible, till the summits were carried. 
Montmartre, a conical hill which rises to a considerable 
height, and is neaidy covered with buildings, presented, 
if adequately furnished with cannon, a most formidable 
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CHAP, point for defence ; but tbe positions of Cbaumont, Belle- 
LxxxYxii . Menilmontant were less compact and more 

1814 . Qpgjj^ .(jQ a attack. The whole defence of the capital, 
liowerer, depended on the possession of these heights ; if 
they were taken, Paris was at the mercy of the con- 
queror. Bombs from Montmartre and Chaumont would 
carry as far as the Rue Montblanc, and into the very 
heart of the city ; the old ramparts had long since 
been converted into shady walks, well known as* the 
principal scene of enjoyment in the capital ; and the 
otoratton. barriers on the principal road, connected together by 
^ presented tlie means only of preventing 

vliq xxi'i aiding the efforts of the police, but could 

28T28t"”' oppose no resistance whatever to the attack of regular 
soldiers.^ 

What chiefly strikes a stranger on his first arrival in 
Description Parfs, is the extraordinary variety and beauty of the 
public edifices. The long-established greatness of the 
Pans. French sovereigns, the taste for architecture which several 
of them possessed, and the durable materials of which the 
capital is built, have conspired, in a succession of ages, to 
store it with a series of public and private edifices, which 
are not only for the most part exceedingly imposing in 
themselves, but in the highest degree interesting, from the 
picture they present of the successive changes of manners, 
habits, and taste, during the prolonged lifetime of the 
monarchy. From the stately remains of the baths of 
Julian, now devoted to the humble purpose of a cooper’s 
warehouse in the faubourg St Germain, to the recent mag- 
nificent structures begun by Napoleon, and completed 
by the Bourbons, it exhibits an unbroken series of build- 
ings, still entire, erected during fifteen centuries, connect- 
ing together the ancient and modern world, and forming, 
like Gibbon’s History of Rome, a bridge which spans over 
the dark gulf of the middle ages. The towers of Notre- 
Dame, which rose amidst the austerity of Gothic taste, 
and were loaded with the riches of Catholic superstition : 
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tlie Hotel (le Ville, the florid architecture of which recalls chap. 

the civil wars of the Fronde and the League ; the Marais, ' 

with its stately edifices, carrying us back to the rising 
splendour of the Bourbon princes ; the Louvre, which 
witnessed the frightful massacre of Charles IX. ; the 
Pont Neuf, which bears the image of Henry IV. ; the 
Tuileries, recalling at once the splendour of Louis XIV., 
and the suflferings of his martyred descendant ; the Place 
Loitis XV., which beheld in succession the orgies of 
royalty and the horrors of the Revolution ; the column 
of the Place Vendome, which perpetuates the glories of 
Napoleon — ^present a series of monuments unequalled in 
interest by any other city of modern Europe, and which 
may possibly, to future ages, exceed even the attractions 
of the Eternal City itself. Every step in Paris is histo- 
rical ; the shadows of the dead arise on every side ; the 
very stones breathe. 

The streets in the old part of the town are narrow, and 
consequently, perhaps, unhealthy ; but their straitness its arcMteo- 
only renders them the more imposing, their buildings 
being always seen in rapid perspective. The old stone 
piles, often five stories in height, some of them contem- 
porary with the Crusades, seem to frown with contempt 
on the modern passenger. It was in these narrow streets, 
the focus of the Revolution, that the great bulk of the 
inhabitants, estimated in all at that period at six hundred 
thousand souls, dwelt. On the banks of the river a wider 
space is seen. Light arches span the stream, and long 
lines of pillared scenery attest the riches and taste of a 
more refined age. Nor is the beauty of architectural 
monuments inferior to the interest of ancient associations. 

The colossal proportions, and yet delicate finishing, of the 
arch of Neuilly ; the exquisite peristyle of the church of 
the Madeleine; the matchless faqade of the Louvre ; the 
noble portico of the Pantheon ; the lofty column of Aus- ^ 
terlitz,^ will ever attract the cultivated in taste from every oiMcrta&n. 
quarter of Europe, even after the political greatness of 
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CHAP. France has declined, and its glories exist onij in the 
LxxxxiiL of historic fame.^^ 

The troops which remained at the disposal of Joseph, 
for the defence of the heights of Paris, were very incon- 
siderable, and altogether inadequate to the defence of so 
extensive a position. The national guard, indeed, was 
thirty thousand strong, but not more than half of this 
number were armed ; and they were, for the most part, 
absorbed in the guarding of the twelve barriers oP the 
city, or the service of the interior : so that not more than 
five thousand were available for service on the external 
defences. Marmont commanded the right, which rested 
on Belleville and Chaumont, witli detachments on all the 
points susceptible of defence, as far as Vincennes ; and 
Mortier the left, which extended between the canal of 
Ourcq and Montmartre, across the great road from St 
Denis, with posts as far as Neuilly. It was easy to fore- 
see that the weight of the contest would be around the 
hill of Montmartre and the huttes of Chaumont ; and it 
was there, accordingly, that the main strength of the 
French was placed. The wreck of fifteen divisions stood 
on the line of defence, which, in former days, would have 
contained at least ninety thousand combatants ; but so 
wasted had they been under the dreadful campaigns of 
the last two years, that they could not now muster more 
tlian twenty thousand infan ti-y and six thousand horse. 
In Marmont's wing, the skeletons of seventy battalions 
were required to make up eight thousand men. Their 
air was firm, but sad : they were resolved to lay down 
their lives for their country ; but they knew the enemy 
they had to combat, and were aware it would be in vain.^ 
Including the national guards, who were without the 
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* They may well put the architects of England to the blush, for the painful 
inferiority which the modem structures of London exhibit. The modern struc- 
tm’es, observe, IJ^othmg worthy of the nation has been built in public edifices 
in London in our time. Compare St Paul’s or Westminster Abbey with the 
National Gallery, and say whether we have not fallen from a race of giants to 
a broody of pigmies* 
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barriers, and all tbe depots -wMcli had been brought for- ciiap. 

ward, not more than thirty-five thousand men took part _! ' 

in the defence.; but tliey were supported by a hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, fifty-three of which were of And of the 
position, some on the exti'eme right being manned by the 
young men of the Polytechnic school. Of the Allies, a 
hundred thousand combatants were in line, and ready to 
take part in the attack ; the remainder of the force being 
loft ‘behind on the Marne, at Trilport and Meaux, to 
guard the communications and keep an eye on the move- 
ments of Napoleon. That great commander, as already 
mentioned, had projected the erection of powerful forti- 
fications on the heights now threatened by the Allies, 
after his return from Austerlitz in 1806,^ and had been ^ Anic^ cli. 
only prevented by the dread of awakening the Parisians ^ 
from their slumber of security under the shadow of the aTtrsm','' 
glory of the great nation. Memorable warning ! How 
often is national security endangered, or national exist- 
ence shortened, by heedless pride or shortsighted eco- “>• 
nomy obstructing the sagacious foresight of prophetic Die Orosse 
wisdom, requiring present sacrifice in money, or threaten- m 
ing a passing mortification to vanity 

J oseph, on the 29th, published a spirited proclamation 
to his troops and the inhabitants of Paris, in which he schwhon- 
exhorted them to combatbravely to maintain their ground cUmftiCto 
until the arrival of the Emperor, who might be hourly 
expected.* Schwartzenberg, on his part, with the appro- 
bation of the Allied sovereigns, issued a remarkable 
address to the inhabitants of Paris, in which the precise 


* “ Citizens of Paris ! A column of the enemy has advanced to Meaux. It 
approaches by the road of Germany; but. the Emperor follows it closely, at the 
head of a victorious army. The Council of the Eegency has provided for the 
safety of the Empress and the King of Eome. I remain with you. Let us arm 
to defend our capital — its monuments, its riches, our wives, otir children, all 
that is dear to us. Let this great city become a camp for a few moments ; and 
lot the enemy find his shame under those walls which he hopes to pass in 
triumph. The Emperor marches to our succour : second him hy a brief and 
vigorous resistance, and we shall preserve the honour of France.” — Thibaudbau 
ix. 619, 620. 
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CHAP, language was used which Louis XVI., two-and-twenty 
L xxxvm . ygg^jg jiad recommended to the Allied sovereigns 

as the only tone which was likely to vanquish the Revo- 
lution, by declaring war on it, but not on France ; but 
which had been then and since unaccountably forgotten 
amidst the ambition and separate interests of the poten- 
tates who composed the alliance.* The allusions in this 
proclamation to the insatiable spirit of conquest with 
which all the governments of France for twenty years'had 
been animated, and to the facility with which peace might 
be obtained, on honourable terms, by France, and to the 
example of Bordeaux, where Louis XVIII. had already 
been proclaimed, pointed, not obscurely, to a restoration 
of the exiled princes as the sole condition on which, since 
the rupture of the negotiations at Ch^tillou, the Allies 
considered it possible that a pacification could be eflfected. 
They had already erected the conquered districts into a 
sort of province, with the direction of which the Comte 
d’ Artois, who was at Vesoul, was intrusted. The pro- 
I Daa U 5 ^lamation, with a proposal for the capitulation of Paris, 
346! Cap.’ was sent to the French advanced posts ; but the French 
Buigii.’ 2 ai.‘ marshals, like brave and faithful men, rejected it, and 
resolved to maintain their posts to the last extremity.^ 

At two in the morning of the 30th March the ff^ne- 
rale beat in all the quarters of Paris, to summon the 
national guard to assemble at their different points of 
rendezvous. One-and-twenty years had elapsed since, 
at the same hour, it had called them, amidst the clang of 

* “ Inhabitants of Paris ! The Allied armies are under your walls. The 
object of their march to the capital of France is founded on the hope of a 
sincere and durable pacification with her. For twenty years Europe has been 
deluged with blood and tears. Every attempt to put au end to these calamities 
has proved vain ; for this reason, that in the very government which oppresses 
you, there has been found an insurmountable obstacle to peace. Who among 
you is not convinced of this truth ? The Allied sovereigns desire to find in 
Franco a beneficent government, which shall strengthen her alliance with all 
nations; and therefore, in the present circumstances, it is the duty of Paris to 
hasten the general pacification. We await the expression of your opinion, with 
a degi’ee of impatience proportioned to the mighty consequences which must 
result from your determination. Declare it: and you shall at once find 
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tlie tocsin, to muster for the defence of the throne on the 

10th August 1793. They had then failed at the deci- ! ‘ 

sire moment — tlicy had basely surrendered their sore- • 
reign to an infmiated rabble, and abandoned the nation ^ommcMc- 
to the goTei'nment of the multitude^ They now had action, and 
their re^Yard. They were to witness the degradation position of 
and punishment of their country, the defeat of its armies, 
the OTcrthrow of its independence ; the iron was to enter 
into 'the soul of the nation. Bravely, however, they 
repaired to their posts, amidst the tears of their wives 
and childi'on, who never expected to see them more. 

Hardly had the clock in the church of St Denis struck 
five in the morning, when the anxious eyes from the sum- 
mit of the heights of Romainville discovered several dark 
masses appearing beyond Pantin, on the road to Meaux. 

Still not a gun was fired on either side ; the level glance 
of the sun illuminated the peaceful slopes of Romainville, 
and the gilded dome of the Invalides was only beginning 
to lighten before his rays. Suddenly the discharge of 
artillery was heard on the right ; the dark mass quickly 
became edged with fire ; and soon the roar of above a 
hundred pieces of cannon announced to the trembling 
inhabitants of the capital that the last day of the Revo- 
lution had arrived. Raelfskoi, supported by the reserves 
of Barclay, was charged with the attack on the French 
centre, between Pantin and Vincennes, and especially of 
the heights of Belleville ; the hereditary prince of Wiir- 
temberg, supported by Giulay’s Austrians on the left, 
was to assail the bridges of the Marne at St Maur 

defenders in the armies standing before yonr walls. Parisians ! tlie sta,te of 
France, the proceedings of the inhabitants of Bordeaux, the peaceable occupa- 
tion of Lyons, and the i^eal sentiments of your countrymen, are known to you. 

In these examples you will find the end of war and domestic discord : it is to 
be found nowhere else. The pn’eservation of your city and of your tranquillity 
shall be the object of the prudent measures which the Allies will not fail to 
take, in concert with such of your authorities as enjoy the general confidence. 

Troops shall not be quartered upon you. Such are the sentiments with which 
Europe, arrayed before your walls, now addresses you. Hasten to justify her 
confi(lenco in your patriotism and prudence.” — See DAKaEFSKY, 345, 346 ; and 
Capefigxje, X. 458 ; and Die Qrom Ohronih, iii, 332. 
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and Charenton, to clear the -wood of Vincennes, blockade 
its castle, and threaten the Barriere du Trone. On the 
right the army of Silesia was to advance on Montmartre 
on two sides ; Count Langerou from Clichy and St 
Denis; Kleist, York, and WoronzofF, on the Allied left, 
from the villages of la Vilette and la Chapelle. Above 
a hundred thousand men were destined to co-operate in 
the attack ; but they did not all arrive in action at the 
same time ; the weight of the contest long TM. on 
Raeffskoi and Barclay alone in the centre, and thence 
the unlooked-for continuance and bloody nature of the 
strife.^ 

At six in the morning the firing of musketry began in 
the centre, by Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, with his 
division, issuing from the ^ullage of Pantin ; while 
Raeffskoi himself, with Goi'tschakoff’s infantry and Pahlen’s 
cavalry, moved direct oii Romainville. Marmont, how- 
ever, convinced of the error which had been committed in 
not holding these villages the evening before, was advan- 
cing to occupy them with Boyer’s division of the Young 
Guard, when he met Prince Eugene’s Russians on an 
eminence a little beyond Pantin. A furious conflict 
immediately commenced, which soon extended to Romain- 
ville : the numbers were equal, the resolution and skill on 
the opposite sides well matched ; and so bloody was the 
combat, that in a short time fifteen hundred of the 
Russians had fallen. Mortier, finding he was not attacked, 
sent two divisions to aid Marmont, and with their aid the 
Russian cuirassiers were roiited, and Prince Eugene diiven 
hack, still bravely fighting, into the villages.^ 

Feeling himself unequal to such a conflict for any con- 
siderable time, he wrote to Barclay, representing his 
situation, but declaring his resolution to die at his post 
and shortly afterwards, Raeffskoi, having completed his 

* His words wero— “Tho second corps is ready and willing to be sacrificed ; 
think of us and help us.” Barclay answered — Many thanks for your resolu- 
tion : the grenadier are prepared to reinforce you.” — Danilefsky, 352. 
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circular march, commenced operations on the left. His ^xx^yiii 
infantry carried Montreuil, and his cavalry pushed on to 
Charouue, nearly in the rear of the Young Guard at 
Romainville, which checked the advance of Marmont’s 
victorious division ; but still decided nothing. It was 
now eight o’clock, and the Emperor of Russia had just 
arrived on the field of battle, uncertain of the force of the 
enemy, or of the probable time of Napoleon’s approach; 
he iSarned with dismay that Blucher’s forces had not yet , 3^3^ 

reached the neighbourhood of Montmartre — that the here- f;^‘33.2'’|34’ 
ditarv Prince of Wiirtemberg and Giulay were still far ... 

^ ^ ^ CoTicj* xxni% 

behind, on the left — and that Raeifskoi was ovematched 29s, 297. 
and his men fast falling, in the centre. Instantly per- 
ceiving the danger, the Emperor immediately ordered 471.’ 
Barclay to bring up the grenadiers, and Russian andQj5““®i^_ 
Prussian Guards, to the support of Raefibski ; and soon 
these noble troops were seen marching in double-quick ^os. 
time, on the road to Pantin.^ 

Their arrival at the scene of danger speedily changed 
the face of affairs. Prince Eugene, long oppressed by The km- 

, . , . ^ 1 1 1 ^ poror brings 

supenor numbers, now in his turn had the advantage, up the 
General Mesenzoff advanced at the head of three Russian 
divisions of the Guards to the support of Raeffskoi ; and 
their united force, finding that it was impossible to advance 
in the plain till the heights were carried, from the summit 
of which the French guns vomited forth death on all sides, 
made a general attack on the wooded hills of Romainville, 
which were carried after a most desperate conflict. The 
French who occupied them were driven back to the 
heights of Mmiilmontant and Belleville. At the same 
time, as the Prince-Royal of Wiirtemberg had not yet 
come up. Count Pahlen pushed forward a body of 
his dragoons toward Vincennes, who, meeting with no 
opposition, approached the Bambre du Trflne, where 
twenty guns, manned by the scholars of the Polytechnic 
School, received them with a point-blank discharge. 

Hardly, howeimr, was the first round fired, when the 
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Russian liulans made a dash in flauk at the guns, which 
were taken, with the gallant youths who served them ; 
and the seizure of the gate itself was only prevented by 
the national guard, who checked the pursuit.* Mean- 
while Barclay having, by the aid of the Guards and 
grenadiers, at length dislodged the enemy from the heights 
of Pantin and Romainville, gave orders to suspend the 
attack in the centre, until the arrival of the army of Silesia 
on the right, and the corps of Giulay and the hereditary 
Prince of Wtirtemberg on the left, enabled the whole 
army to take the parts assigned them in the battle.^ 

At eleven o’clock, standards and armed bodies of men 
were seen by the anxious crowds who thronged the 
heights of Montmartre around St Denis, which soon, 
widening and extending, moved steadily forward, till, 
like a huge black wave, they overspread the whole plain 
which stretches from thence to the capital. It was the 
vast host of the army of Silesia, which, dividing into two 
columns as it approached Montmartre, streamed in endless 
files, the one half towards la Villette, on the great road 
to the barrier of St Denis, the other in the direction of 
Neuilly, as if to turn that important post by the extreme 
French left. York and Kleist were on the great road, 
moving direct on Paris, Langeron on the Allied right, 
moving to turn the enemy’s flank. The defence of la 
Villette and la Chapelle was most obstinate. For four 
long hours Mortier’s troops, with heroic resolution, made 
good their post against the constantly increasing masses 
and reiterated attacks of the Prussians ; and it was not 
till Woronzoff brought up his iron bands of Russian 
veterans, with the 13th and 14th light infantry at their 
head, that the batteries which commanded the village 
were carried and the French driven out. Meanwhile 

* One of these boys was overthrown into a ditch, where a Cossack had his 
spear uplifted to pierce him, when a Russian lancer, touched with his jmuth 
and valour, stayed his arm, saying, Pas tuez le jeime Fran 9 ais.”-~KocH, iii. 
472. ^ 
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Mannont, being reinforced, again made dispositions for an ^ 

attack on Pantin. Barclay upon that ordered the Prussian li: ' 

and Baden Guards to march out and attack the enemy ; 
and these sj)lendid troops, led by their gallant colonel 
Alvensleben, rushed on the enemy with such impetuosity, 
that they were speedily broken and driven back almost to 
the barrier of Prd St Gervais. Such was the admiration 
which this charge excited in the breast of Alexander, who !, 
witnessed it, that with his own hands he took the cross of 24 i‘, 24 l°’' 
St George off the neck of the Archduke Constantine, who ioMop ’ 
stood near him, and sent it to the Prussian commander 
while he and his troops were in the thick of a running 
fire. The flattering badge being put on his breast on the 
spot, the men set up a shout which was heard above all 354,357.’ 
the roar of the battle.^ 

I At length, about one o’clock in the afternoon, the heads 

of the columns of the hei’editary Prince of Wurtemberg And of ’the 
arrived at the extreme Allied left ; and although Giulay’s wurteni- 
i, Austrians had not yet made their appearance, he imme- 

■r diately commenced operations. The wood of Vincennes 

I was occupied almost without opposition ; the castle 

j" blockaded; the bridge of St Maur, with eight guns, 

i. carried by storm, and the French driven back with severe 

r loss to Charenton. Both wings having thus come up at 

; last, the Emperor ordered a general attack along the 

f whole line. The Allies formed, as at Leipsic and Arcis- 

sur-Aube, a vast concave, stretching from Charenton on 
the extreme left, to the neighbourhood of Neuilly on the 
i right; the French a convex, and which was gradually ^Oan.m 

’ falling back to the barriers. Langeron w'as ordered viid. 

to carry Montmartre, cost what it might ; while 
Raeffskoi and Prince Eugene, supported by Barclay’s 
reserves and the grenadiers, again renewed the attack on 342 
the centre. This grand assault, now made with greatly 
superior forces, and at all points at the same time, proved Die’ orosse 
entirely successful.^ The conquerors rushed forward in s 6 s°ml' 
the order followed in the desperate assault of Ismael, and 
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with as rapid success. In vain the French generals and 
officers did all in their power, by standing in front of their 
columns, and exposing themselves to the uttermost, to 
animate their men and lead them back into action. 
Heroism and patriotism did their best to resist, but they 
did it in vain. An invincible spirit was roused among 
mankind ; the Almighty fiat had gone forth, its instru- 
ment was the indignation of oppressed humanity, and 
France was to undergo the punishment of the Resolu- 
tion. 

Flashing in the rays of a brilliant sun, the Russian and 
Prussian colours were carried forward from one summit to 
another, till every obstacle was surmounted, and Paris 
lay at their feet. The Prussians, under the gallant Prince 
William, after a desperate struggle, carried the bridge 
over the canal of Ourcq, and expelled Mortier’s men, at 
the point of the bayonet, out of la Villette. Charpentier’s 
veterans of the Guard retired, furious with indignation, 
and still even in retreat keeping up a deadly and unquench- 
able fire on their pursuers. Pitchnitsky’s division of 
the Russians carried the barrier of Pre St Gervais, and 
made themselves masters of seventeen guns which had 
been planted there ; ten more yielded to the impetuous 
assault of the Prussian and Baden Guards ; Prince Gorts- 
chakoff forced Charoune ; the burying-ground at Mont 
Louis with eight, the battery of Menilmontant wdth seven 
guns, were successively stormed ; the inmost recesses of 
the wood of Romainville were the theatre of mortal con- 
flict ; the village of Bagnolet was forced at the same 
time by Mesenzoff. The external defences of the French 
centre being thus all carried about the same time, the 
wlmle Allied centre, amidst deafening shouts, converging 
together, rushed simultaneously into Belleville. Follow- 
ing up their successes, the advanced guards, witli breathless 
haste, toiled to the summit of the Butte de Chaumont ; 
the level plateau was speedily covered with troops ; the 
splendid capital of France burst on their view the cry. 
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• “ Fire Oil Paris ! fire on Paris ! ” arose on all sides, 

amidst cheers ■which were heard over the whole battlefield, ^ — __ 
twenty howitzers were brought forward, which speedily 
sent their bombs as far as the Chauss^e d’ An tin. The 
first shot was fired from a Russian battery of liglit artil- 
lery, which was the last that evacuated Moscow ; and on 
both occasions was under the direction of General Milara- 
dowich. 

a'ttl of a sudden the troops received orders to halt at all 
points, and it was soon known that a capitulation had Asusp™- 
been concluded. Joseph no sooner perceived that the is agreed to 
Allied armies were about to throw the French troops 
back upon Paris, than he authorised the marshals to enter 
into a capitulation. This injunction was given by Joseph 
at a quarter past twelve ; but it was not till the plateau 
of Chaumont was stormed, and the Russian bombs began 
to fall in the city, that the French marshals rightly 
judged that the defence could no longer be prolonged. In 
fact, in half an hour more the French troops, driven 
headlong down the steep descent which leads from the 
plateau to the town, would have been irrecoverably routed, 
and the conquerors would have entered the gates with 
them. They, in concert, accordingly despatched an officer 
* to the Emperor Alexander, who was on the summit of the 
hill of Romainville, to request an armistice. The Emperor 
answered, with dignity, that he acceded to the proposition, 
but on condition only that Paris was immediately sur- 
rendered. As the officer had no power to accede to such 
a condition. Colonel Orloff returned with him to Marshal 
Marmont, whom he found in the first line, with his sword 
drawn, encouraging his worn-out battalions. The terms 365.“bap'?’ 
I were at once agreed to, and the French were immediately 

! to evacuate all the positions without tire gates, including 

Montmartre. Orders were soon after despatched in all 
directions to stop the firing.^ So warm, however, was the tw. y’u.ien- 
conflict, so exasperated were the soldiers on the opposite m 


sides, that it was with gi'eat difficulty that they could bo 
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separated ; tlie enthusiastic cheers of the Allies made the 
air resound over the adjacent parts of Paris ; and when 
the firing ceased, the last sounds that were heard were 
from Curial’s veterans of the Old Guard, who still shouted 
“ Vive FEmpereur I” 

To the loud roar of the artillery, the incessant clang of 
the musketry, the cries and cheers of the combatants, now 
succeeded a silence yet more awful, during which the 
terms of the capitulation were under discussion, and\.the 
fate of six hundred thousand human beings depended on 
a few words from the Emperor of Russia. Meanwhile 
the French troops, in the deepest dejection, many of them 
with tears mingling with the blood on their cheeks, with- 
drew within the barriers. The Allied columns, who had 
now all come up in great strength, and exulting in their 
triumphs, were immediately everywhere brought forward 
to the front, and formed a sublime spectacle. From the 
banks of the Marne to those of the Seine, on a vast 
semicircle of six miles, the troops rested on their arms. 
The different lines were placed near each other, so as to 
form a continuous close array. Artillery bristled on all 
the heights, cavalry filled all the plains ; a hundred 
thousand men, leaning on their arms, and three hundred 
pieces of cannon, with the matches burning, were ready 
to pour the vials of wrath on tlie devoted city. Alexander, 
with all his suite, rode on to the plateau of Chaumont ; 
Paris lay spread like a map at his feet. ' The descending 
sun, which cast its rays over its vast assemblage of domes 
and palaces, seemed to supplicate him to imitate its 
beneficence, and shine alike upon the just and the unjust. 
He was not wanting to his glorious destiny.^ 

But ere the terms could be agreed to, loud cheers, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous fire, were heard on the Allied right. 
Montmartre was speedily enveloped in smoke ; and for 
some time all were in suspense, watching the dreadful 
struggle, the last of the northern campaign, wliich was 
there going forward. In a quarter of an hour, however. 
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tlie tluindcrs ceased ; tlie well-known Russian 
resounded througli the air ; Russian standards were — 
descried on the summit of the hill : and soon the arrival 
‘ of messengers announced, that before intelligence of the 

!i suspension had reached them, Count Langeron, ascending 

from the extreme right of the Allied line on the side of 
Clichy, had carried this stronghold by assault. Such was 
the vigour of the storm, that of thirty guns planted on the 
I hill,* twenty -nine were taken ; and in ten minntes from 

; the time when the attack commenced, the Russian colours 

waved on its summit, although the preparations for 
j defence appeared so formidable that the brave Radze- 

witz, who led the assault, took leave of his brother officers, 

‘ as advancing to certain death, before he entered the fire. 

No sooner was the hill carried, than Langeron chased the 
French back into Paris, and immediately brought up 
eighty- four guns, which were planted on its summit 
f pointed towards the capital. “ So, Father Paris ! you 

i must now pay for Mother Moscow,” exclaimed a Russian 

artilleryman, with the medal of 1812 on his breast, as he 
approached his match to the touch-hole of bis cannon. 

As soon as the suspension of arms, however, was agi-eed 
to, a white flag was displayed from the telegraph on the ^ 
top of Montmartre, the soldiers piled their arms, and the sou Piotho, 
bands of all the regiments, advancing to the most elevated Koch, m. 
points around, made the air resound with martial and vtuiu.' 
triumphant strains. By a singular coincidence, the last 
action in the war took place on an eminence which still 
bears its Roman name of the Hill of Mars, and where, 
fifteen hundred years before, St Denis suflered martyr- 433. 
dom, who first introduced Christianity into Northern 
> Gaul.^ * 

The battle of Paris, the last scene in this mighty drama, 

* Monfcmarfcre—Mous Marfcis. St Denis, the patron saint of France, suiforecl 
martyrdom there in the year 241. His remains, cast into the Seine, were raised 
by a pious widow near Ghaillot, and interred in a wheat field, where the church 
of St Denis now stands, and the mausoleum of the kings of France has been 
constructed. — See Thierry, Oaule scyiis la Donvinathn Eomaine^ ii. 324, 3^25. 
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was also on the side of the Allies, and considering the 
number opposed to them, one of the most bloody. They 
lost not less than 9093 men, of whom 153 were Wiirtem- 
bergers, 1840 Prussians, and 7100 Russians — a clear 
proof upon whom the weight of the contest had fallen, 
and with whom its principal glory should rest. They 
took eighty-six pieces of cannon on the field, two stan- 
dards, and a thousand prisoners ; and the guns of^the 
national guard, seventy-two in number, were given pj 
capitulation. The French loss was much less severd, and 
did not exceed 4500 men. The reason of this great dis- 
proportion between the loss of the victorious andvanquished 
army, was not so much the strength of the French position, 
or the effect of tlieir formidable heavy batteries on the 
Allied columns, as the circumstance that Blucher did not 
receive his orders in time to make liis attack on the right 
simultaneous with Raeffskoi’s in the centre ; and that the 
Prince-royal of Wurtemberg did not come up till the very 
last attack, at two o^clock in the afternoon, after the battle 
had lasted eight hours. Thus, during the greater part 
of the day, the opposite sides were nearly equally 
matched in respect of number at the points engaged, 

1 Dan. 371 , thougli, when all their troops came up, the Allies were 
4 iMi 7 .’'’ three to one. Nevertheless, the resistance of the French 
army, from first to last, was most heroic : they yielded 
fsftos' capital; ill ke end, only to the forces of banded 

Europe ; and this day may justly be considered as adding 
385. ' ’ another to the immortal wreath of laurels which encircles 
their brows.i 

“ If tlie Allies were encamped,” said Napoleon in the 
Napoiu'ou senate, on the 30th March 1813, “on the heights of 
ternglnc^of Montmartre, I would not surrender one village in the 
thirty-second military division,” (the Hanse Towns.) On 
that day year — on the 30th March 1814 — the Allies 
were encamped on the heights of Montmartre ; but he 
was obliged to surrender, not a village in the north of 
Germany, but his crown and his empire. No sooner was 
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the Emperor made awe, while on his return to Paris, 
that the Allies Yvere approaching its walls, than he des- __ — ' 
patched on the 29 th his aide-de-camp, General Dejean, 
from Dolanconrt, to announce his immediate return to ^ ^ ^ ^ 
the capital; and to intimate that negotiations were * 

renewed, through the medium of Austria and Prince 
Mettcruicl), with the Allied powers. Dejean had reached 
Mortier, after incredible exertions, about three o’clock, as 
he^was bravelj combating the Prussians in front of la ! 

Villette. The marshal immediatelj despatched a flag I 

of truce to Schwartzenberg, with a letter written on a f 

drum-head, intimating the resumption of the negotiations, 
and proposing an armistice. The Allied generals, how- 1 

ever, were too well informed to fall into the snare ; and a 
polite answer was returned by the generalissimo, stating j 

“ that the intimate and indissoluble union which subsists j 

between the sovereign powers, aflbrds a sure guarantee I 

that the negotiations which you suppose are on foot S 

separately between Austria and France, have no founda- i Mortier to 
tion ; and that the reports which you have received 
that head are entirely groundless.” The attempt fo sojsii 
avert the evil hour thus completely failed, and it was Sav. viulb, 
shortly afterwards that Marmont and Mortier jointly con- 198,199.”’ 

' eluded the armistice for the evacuation of Paris. ^ 

Meanwhile Napoleon, every hour more alarmed, was 
) straining every nerve to reacli the capital. On the 29 th his rapid 

the Imperial Guard and equipages arrived at Troyes late 
at night, liaving marched above forty miles in that single 
day. After a few hours’ rest he threw himself into his 
' travelling carriage, and, as the wearied cuirassiers could 

no longer keep pace with him, set out alone for Paris. 

Courier after cornier was despatched before him, to 
announce his immediate return to the authorities of the 
capital ; but as he approached it, the most disastrous 
intelligence reached him every time he changed horses. 

He learned successively that the Empress and his sou had 
quitted Paris ; that the enemy were at its gates j that 
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CHAP, they vcre fighting on the heights. His impatience -was 

~ ‘ uo'fl' redoubled : he got into a little post caleche to 

accelerate his speed ; and although the horses ■were going 
at the gallop, he incessantly urged the postilions to press 
on faster. The steeds flew like the wdnds ; the wheels 
took fire in rolling over the pavement ; yet nothing could 
satisfy the Emperor. At length by great exertions he 
reached Fromenteau, near the fountains of Juvisy,j.,only 
five leagues from Paris, at ten at night. As his horses 
were there changing at the post-house called Cour de 
France, some straggling soldiers w'ho were passing an- 
nounced, without knowing the Emperor, that Paris had 
capitulated. “ Those men are mad ! ” cried Napoleon, 
“ the thing is impossible : bring me an officer ! ” At the 
very moment General Belliard came up and gave the 
whole details of the catastrophe. Large drops of sweat 
stood on the Emperor’s forehead : he turned to Caulain- 
court and said, “ Do you hear that ? ” with a fixed gaze 
that made him shudder. At this moment the Seine only 
separated the Emperor from the enemy’s advanced posts 
oil the extreme Allied left, in the plain of Villeneuve St 
3^!m. George; their innumerable watch-fires illuminated the 
’"^hole north and east of the heavens ; while the mighty 
ChrraTv* oonqueror, in the darkness, followed only by two post 
893 , 3 k.' carriages and a few attendants, received the stroke of 
fate.^ 

Bertliier now came up, and Napoleon immediately said 
His conver- lie must Set out to PaBs. “ Caulaincourt, order the 
hearing of Carriage !” Unable to restrain his anxiety to get forward, 
PwS'* he set out on foot, accompanied by Berthier and Caulain- 
court, speaking incessantly as he hurried on, without 
waiting for an answer, or seeming to be conscious of their 
presence. “ I burned the pavement,” said he ; “ my 
horses were as swift as the wind ; but still I felt oppressed 
with an intolerable weight : something extraordinary was 
passing within me. I asked them only to hold out four- 
and-twenty hours. Miserable wretches that they are ! 
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Marmoiit, too, who had sworn tliat he would be hewn in chap. 
pieces rather than sni’render ! And Joseph ran oif too- — 1_1_ — ' 
my very brother ! To surrender the capital to the enemy 
— what poltroons! They had my orders ; they knew 
that on the 2d April I would be here at the head of 
seventy thousand men. My brave scholars, my national 
guard, who had promised to defend my son — all men with 
a heart in tlieir bosoms — w'ould have joined to combat at 
my side. And so they have capitulated ! — betrayed their 
brother, their country, their sovereign, degi-aded France 
in the eyes of Europe ! Entered into a capital of eight 
hundred thousand souls without firing a shot. It is too 
^ dreadful ! That comes of trusting cowards and fools ! 

■ When I am not there, they do nothing but heap 

blunder on blunder. What has been done with the 
artillery 1 They should have had two hundred pieces, 
and ammunition for a month, Every one has lost his 
p head ; and yet Joseph imagines he can lead an army, 

! and Clarke is vain enougli to think himself a minister ; 

but I begin to think Savary is right, and that he is a 
traitor. Set oflr, Caulaincourt ; fly to the Allied lines ; 
penetrate to headquarters. You have full powers ; fly, 

* fly ! ” He still insisted upon following with Belliard and 

I the cavalry, who had already evacuated Paris ; but upon 

the repeated assurances of that officer that the capitula- 
j tion was concluded, and the capital in the hands of an 

I army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, he at 

lengtli agreed to return, rejoined his carriages, which he 
had preceded by above a mile, and, after ordering the meOrosse 
retiring corps to take a position at Essonne, set out for 394, 
Fontainebleau, which he reached at six in the morning. ^ 

While these mournful scenes were passing at the soli- 
tary headquarters of the French Emperor, very diflbrent Prepu-i 
, was the spectacle which the victorious camp of the Allies 

c.vhibited. It was there universally known that the 
' troops were to enter Paris on the follo'vving morning; and 

i orders had been issued that all those who were to accom- 
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LxSc^nr Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia should 

~i ■ appear in their gala dresses, and with their arms and 

accoutrements in the best possible order. In great part 
of the troops, especiallj the corps of Blucher’s armj, the 
clothing was almost \yorn out ; hardly an entire uniforra 
was to be seen; many of the men were arrayed in a 
motley garb, stripped from the dead bodies of their 
enemies or their allies. But the case was otherwise witlx 
the household troops of Alexander, the Guax’ds, grenadiers, 
and reserve cavalry. These superb corps had been kept 
by the Emperor throughout the whole three preceding 
campaigns in the highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment, and for this glorious entr6e they decked themselves 
out with the utmost possible care. Incredible efforts 
were made by the men through the night, even after the 
fatigues of the preceding day, to gratify alike their sove- 
leigns and their own wishes on this memorable occasion. 
From ^ having almost invariably, during the preceding 
campaign, marched and fought in their great-coats, their 

unifoi’ms were in their knapsacks, clean and dry, and their 

wafi; b^raished up with a vigour which soon rendered 

300. ’ them as bright as when they left the esplanades of St 

Petersburg or Berlin. 1 

70. . the terms of the capitulation were the sub- 

SonoT J®®* anxious discussion in the Emperor’s cabinet. It 
ktion^““' pa the part of the French by Colonels 

Fabvier and Denis, on that of the Allies by Nesselrode 
and Orloff. To all the demands of the French marshals 
that Pans should be protected, its monuments intrusted 
to the care of the national guard, and private property 
preserved sacred, the Allies gave a ready consent ; but a 
very serious difficulty arose, when it was proposed that 
the marslials with their followers sliould capitulate. To 
this they positively refused to accede, declaring that they 
would sooner perish in the streets ; and as the Russian 
officers had no power to dispense with this material 
article, they were obliged to refer the matter to the 
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Emperor, who agreed to abandon it. A discussion next 
arose as to the route by which the marshals should retire ; 
the Allies insisting for that of Brittany, the French for 
any they might choose. This too was referred to the 
Emperor, who agreed to forego this condition also. The 
terms of the capitulation were at length finally adjusted 
at three in the morning ; it being stipulated that the 
marshals should evacuate Paris at seven on the same day ; 
that the wliole public arsenals and magazines should be 
surrendered in the state in which they were when the 
capitulation w’as concluded; that the national guard, 
according to the pleasure of the Allies, should be either 
disbanded or employed under their direction in the service 
of the city ; that the wounded and stragglers found after 
ten in the morning should be considered prisoners of war; 
and that Paris should be recommended to the generosity 
of the Allied sovereigns.’^ 

The municipal authorities of Paris, consisting of the 
two prefects of the department of the Seine, the mayor 
of the city, the chiefs of the national guard, and a few of 
its superior officers, thus abandoned to themselves, with- 
out any superior government to direct their movements, 
now deemed it high time to take steps for the preserva- 
tion of the city. Accordingly a deputation, consisting of 
those elevated functionaries, set off at two in the morning 
for the headquarters of the Allied sovereigns. They had 
no need of lamps to their carriages ; the immense semi- 
circle of watcbfires through which they passed on the 
road to Bondy threw a steady light on the road, and 
first revealed to them the vast force by which the capital 
had been assailed. Proceeding rapidly on, they soon 
reached the headquarters, and at four they were intro- 
duced to the Emperor Alexander. They were received 
by him in the most gracious manner — “ Gentlemen ! ” 
said the Czar, “ I am not the enemy of the French nation ; 
I am so only of a single man, whom I once admired and 
long loved ; but who, devoured by ambition and hJled 
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with bad faith, came into the heart of my dominions, and 
left me no alternative but to seek security for my future 
safety in the liberation of Europe. The Allied sovereigns 
have come here, neither to conquer nor to rule France, 
but to learn and support what France itself deems most 
suitable for its own welfare ; and they only await, before 
undertaking the task, to ascertain, in the declared wish 
of Paris, the probable wish of France.” He then pro- 
mised to take under his especial protection the musfiums, 
monuments, public institutions, and establishments of all 
sorts in the capital. Upon the request of the magistrates 
that the national guard should be kept up, Alexander, 
turning to the chief of the stalf, asked if he could rely 
upon that civic force. The reply was, that he might 
entirely rely upon their discharging every duty like men 
of honour. The Emperor immediately replied that he 
could expect nothing more, and desired no other guarantee ; 
and that he referred the details to General Sacken, whom 
he had appointed governor of Paris, and whom they 
would find in every respect a man of delicacy and honour.^ 
Paris, meanwhile, was in that state of combined excite- 
ment and stupor which prepares the way for great political 
revolutions. The terrors of the people had been extreme 
during the battle ; they trembled for the pillage, massacre, 
and conflagration, which they were told, by the placards 
posted by the police, awaited them if the Allies were suc- 
cessful ; and they dreaded at least as much the unchaining 
the cupidity of the faubourgs and passions of the Revolu- 
tion, by the proposal to arm the working classes, and 
prepare a national defence. While the struggle lasted, 
an immense crowd filled the Boulevards, and all the 
streets leading in to them on the north and east, composed 
of at least as many women as men, who manifested the 
utmost anxiety for the event, and evinced the warmest 
sympathy with the long files of wounded who were brought 
in from the heights. On the approach of evening, when 
the .passage of artillery and ammunition waggons through 
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the streets to the southard told but too plainly that the 
defence could no longer be maintained, the sentiment that ' - 

Napoleon was overthrown, and that a change of govern- 
ment would take place, became univei'sal. The partisans 
of a regency, under the direction of Marie Louise, who 
otherwise might have been numerous, were paralysed by 
her departure from the capital; and the Jacobins and 
republicans, long restrained under the empire, did not 
ventflre to declare themselves, from teiror of the Allied 1 Beaiicli, ii. 
arms. Thus the Royalists, who had received some slight 
countenance at least from the Allied headquarters, were '• 

the only party that ventured to act openly; ®- 

already some symptoms of their taking a decided part 521,523.' 
had appeared.^ 

At the barrier of Monceaux, where a battalion of the 
national guards was ordered by the general to issue forth Pi^t move- 
and combat with the troops of the line, the Duke of Fitz- Eoyaiists. * 
James, a known Royalist leader, had stepped forward from 
the ranks, harangued the regiment, and persuaded them 
to disobey the order, upon the ground that it was contrary 
to the fundamental conditions of their institution to be 
sent beyond the barriers. After it was known that a 
capitulation had been agreed to, the activity of the Royalist 
committee was redoubled. All night they were in 
deliberation : in vain several of their members were 
arrested by the police : the general conviction that the 
authority of that hated body, and their host of ten thou- 
sand spies, by whom Paris and France had so long been 
governed, would soon be at an end, counterbalanced all 
their efforts ; and it was determined to raise the Royalist 
standard openly in the capital on the following morning 
at nine o’clock. Accordingly, M. Charles de Vauvineux, 
on the Place Louis XV., read aloud to a small assembly 
of Royalists Schwartzenberg’s proclamation, issued the day 
before, and at its close, mounting the white cockade, 
exclaimed “ Vive lb roi !” The number of his followers 
was only four, but they immediately rode through, the 
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uniyersal feeling of enthusiasm chap. 

° , L X XXV .riL 

the roofs were corered 

, ■ V'O. 

the throng in the streets was so Universal 
that it was with difficulty the troops could make 

ff from the extreme of 


most brilliant array, one ■ 
seized upon the multitude, 

Every window was crowded 
with anxious spectators 
excessive 1 

their way through them. Passing 
terror to that of gratitude, the Parisians gave vent in the 
loudest applause to their astonishment and admiration. 
Tho'proclamation of the Allied sovereigns to the inhabi- 
tants of Paris, already given, ^ had been placarded in i . 
every part of the capital that morning ; its conciliatory 54, note, 
expression! were universally known, and had diffused a 
nuaninious cntranceincnt. The grand object of anxiety 
with all, was to get a glimpse of the Emperor Alexander, 
to whom, it was generally felt, their deliverance had been 
owing. When that noble prince, with the King of Prussia 
on his right, and Prince Schwartzenberg and Lord 
Cathcart on his left, made his appearance, amidst a 
brilliant suite of varied uniforms, at the Porte St Martin, 
the enthusiasm of the multitude knew no bounds. Cries 
of “Vive r Empereur Alexandre ! ” “Vive le Roi deacap.x. 
Prusse ! ” “ Vivent les Allies I ” “ Vivent nos Libd- 

rateurs ! ” burst from all sides ; and the universal trans- 
ports resembled rather the incense of a grateful people to 
a beneficent and victorious sovereign, than the reception 
by the vanquished of their conqueror, after a bloody and 28r284. 
desperate war.^ 

Turning to the right at the Porte St Martin, the Allied 
sovereigns passed along the Boulevard of the same name, Extraoru 
and admired at the gate of St Denis the noble triumphal ”Spi 
arch, inscribed “ Ludovico Magno.”* As they approached 
the Boulevard Italien, the aspect of the multitude, if 
possible still greater, was of a more elevated description : 
the magnificent hotels of that opulent quarter were 
crowded with elegantly dressed females, waving white 
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handkercMefs, and cries of “ Vivent les Bourbons !” were 
heard in every direction. Such was the enthusiasm with 
wliich the sovereigns were received as they defiled through 
the Boulevard de la Madeleine, that the people kissed 
then.' boots, their sabres, and the trappings of their 
horses ; and many young women of graceful exterior and 
polished manners, entreated the gentlemen in attendance 
to take them up before them on their horses, that they 
might obtain a nearer sight of their deliverers. Alex- 
ander’s manner was so gracious, his figure so noble, his 
answers so felicitous, his pronunciation of the French so 
pure, as to excite universal admiration. “ We have been 
long expecting you,” said one. “We should have been 
here sooner but for the bravery of your troops,” %Tas the 
happy answer of the Czar. “ I come not,” he repeatedly 
said, “as your enemy ; regard me as your friend.”^ 

The sovereigns defiled past the then unfinished pillars 
of the Temple of Glory, now converted into the graceful 
peristyle of the church of the Madeleine ; their triumph- 
ant hoofs rang in the Place Louis XV., on the spot 
where Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and the Princess 
Elizabeth had been executed; and, halting in the entrance 
of the Champs-Elys^es, they beheld fifty thousand of their 
chosen troops defile before them, amidst the applause of 
the multitude, and through the space formed by the 
bayonets of the national guard of Paris, which kept the 

* I have been assured of tins fact by both Lord Catbeart and Lord Burghersh, 
now the Earl of Westmoreland, who took a part in the procession, and them- 
selves had a fair Parisienne, sometimes en orottpe, at others on the pommel of 
their saddles, at the Place Louis XY. The English who entered Paris with tlic 
Allies were the Earl of Cathcart, Lord Stewart, Lord Burghersh, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, Colonel H. Cooke, the Hon. Major Frederick Cathcart, Captain Wood, 
Lieutenant Aiibin, Lieutenant the Hon. Geoi'ge Cathcart, Lieutenant Harris, 
who brought the despatches to England, Thomas Sydenham, Esq., John Bid- 
well, Esq., and Dr Frank. — BxJEaHiKSH, 254, note. Savary gives the same 
account of the Parisian ladies on this occasion. There were to be seen ladies^ 
and even ladies of rank, who so far forgot the respect due to themselves, as to 
give themselves up to the most shameful delirium. They threw themselves 
over the circle of horses which surrounded the Emperor of Pussia, and testi- 
fied an empressement more fitted to excite contempt than conciliate kindly 
feeling.”— Savaey, vii. 52. 
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.uroluul for the processioB. “ God ! ” said Monvel, in the 
church of St Roch during the fervour of the Revolution, 
“if jou exist, avenge your injured name: I bid you 
defiance : you dare not launch your thunders ; who will 
after this believe in your existence 1 ” ^ “ Lento gradu, 

ad vindictani, Divina procedit ira ; tarditatem supplicii 
gi’avitate compensat.”'"" The thunders of Heaven had 
now been launched ; the Revolution had been destroyed 
by 4l!c effect of its own jirinciples, and the answer of God 
delivered ou the spot where its greatest crimes had been 
committed, by the mouths of the Revolutionists them- 
selves.^ 

Par ce terrible exemple, iipprenez tous du moins 

Quo Ics crimes publics out les dieux pour 

Plus le coupable est grand, plus grand est le supplice. 

Tromblez, peuples et rois, et craignez leur justice ! 

VoLTAiRE/zSTmiramM, Act V. scene 8, 

^'‘‘The Divine wrath jiroceeds by a slow step to I'ctribution : it conipen- 
sates the delay of punishment by its weight.” — S t Augustire. 
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1 . 

Great diffi- 
culty in the 
choice of 
Napoleon’s 
successor. 


Napoleok was now overthrown ; but a duty of no 
small difficulty awaited the Allied sovereigns in deliberat- 
ing upon who was to be acknowledged as his successor. 
In truth, it was a question of the most delicate kind ; 
and there was not a little danger that the alliance, which 
had been held together with such difficulty during the 
vicissitudes of war, would be broken up in determining 
what use was to be made of its victory. Not only 
political principles and passions of the most profound, 
but family interests of the strongest kind, were at issue 
in the determination that was about to be taken. It 
was of the last importance to avoid rendering the war 
a national one in France, and to continue to hold it out 
as directed, as in reality it was, solely against the violence 
and injustice of the Involution. But how was this to 
be done if a dynasty which they had proscribed, and 
which was possibly still unpopular, was forced upon an 
unwilling people \ The Allied sovereigns had uniformly 
declared, that they would wait for some manifestation of 
public opinion in France, but none such had hitherto 
been generally evinced ; and it would soon be necessary 
to take some decided measure while yet in uncertainty 
as to the race of sovereigns, or the species of government, 
which would be acceptable to its inhabitants. Nor were 
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the inclinations of the Allied sovereigns less at variance chap. 
on the subject. Alexander had more than once repii- _L 1 _' 
diated the idea of a crusade for the restoration of the 
Bourbon line ; Austria naturally and openly inclined to a 
regency, of which Marie Louise might be the head ; while, 
although the English ministers in private inclined to 
the ancient race, yet no official act implicating the 
nation had hitherto taken place ; and, following the 
principles of their constitution, and the uniform prin- 
ciples of their gOA'ernment during the war, they too 
deprecated the idea of any foi’cible interference in the 
internal affairs of France. 

When the review w^as concluded, and the troops were 
dividing into small parties to reach the quarters assigned impoftaot 
tliem, in the ban’acks and suburbs of the city, Alexander 
alighted at the hotel of M. Talleyrand, where the leading 
members of the senate, and the most distinguished cha- 
racters of the capital, were assembled. The fact of his 
taking up his residence there sufficiently evinced the part 
which the arch-diplomatist had taken in the measures 
which had preceded, and was to take in the negotiations 
which followed. The meeting was of a very various 
character, and exhibited a strange example of the manner 
in which the most opposite parties are thrown together 
in the later stages of a revolution. On the side of the 
Royalists there were the Baron Louis and M. de Pradt, 
the w'cll-known and acute archbishop of Malines, the 
Due de Dalberg, Bourrienne, formerly Napoleon’s private 
secretary, and the senator Bournonville ; and these, with 
the King of Prussia, Prince Schwartzenberg, Prince 
Lichtenstein, Count Nesselrode, and Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, constituted this memorable assemblage. Their Praat,Hlst. 
proceedings are well w'orth recounting ; the fate of the 13,^14 
world depended upon their deliberations.^ 

Alexander opened the discussion by stating that there 
were three courses to adopt : either to make peace with 
Napoleon, taking the necessary securities against ‘him ; 
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CHAP, to establish a regency; or to recall the house of Bourbon. 
Lx.vxi.x . momentous questions he requested the opi- 

nion of the meeting, protesting that the only 'wish of the 
Account of Allied sovereigns was to consult the wishes of France, 
r.'lt'i.mf*'"' and secure the peace of the world. Talleyrand immedi- 
ately rose, and strongly urged that the two former pro- 
jects were altogether inadmissible ; and that there could 
be no peace in Europe while Napoleon, or any of ^ his 
dynasty, were on the throne. He concluded that the 
only course was to adopt the third, which would be 
generally acceptable, and which offered the only way of 
escaping from the evils by which they Avere surrounded. 
He added, under the mild rule of a race of princes who 
had learned wisdom in misfortune, all the guarantees 
which could be desired would be obtained for durable 
freedom. To this proposition it was replied by Schwart- 
■zenberg, that no indications of indifference to the Empe- 
ror had been vutnessed by the army in its passage through 
France ; that the declarations in favour of the Bourbons 
had been few and far between ; and that the heroic 
resistance of the national guards at Fere-Champenoise, 
many of whom had been only a few days before at the 
plough, gave no indications of such a disposition. Alex- 
‘ i)« Priuit, under then turned to Talleyrand, and asked him how he pro- 
KesUitw. posed to arrive at his object. Talleyrand replied, by means 
cyp.x. irt!, of the constituted authorities : that he would answer for 
A’ii. 53, 54. the senate, and that their example ^yoiild bo speedily fol- 
lowed by all France.^ 

, Alexander then asked the Abb^ de Pradt and Baron 

■' 4 . ' '• ■ 

AA;hi<-h tCT- Louis their opinion ; and prefaced it by declaring, in the 
Uretoenni- luost cnergctic terms, “ that the Russian Emperor was 
Sore Uie iiot the author of the war ; that Napoleon had, without 
a cause, iiu^adcd his dominions ; that it was neither a 
thirst for conquest nor the lust of dominion which had 
brought him to Paris, but the necessity of self-preserva- 
tion ; that he had done all in his power to spare that 
capital, and would har'e been inconsolable if he had 
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feiled in that object : finally, that he was not the enemy chap. 
of France, but of Napoleon, and all who were hostile to HI—' 
its liberties.” In these sentiments the King of Prussia 
and Prince Schwartzenberg expressed their entire con- 
currence ; and then the Abbd de Pradt and Baron Louis 
declared that they were Royalists ; “ that the great 
majority of the French nation were of the same opinion ; 
that it was the knowledge of negotiations going on at 
Ch^liillon wdth Napoleon, that alone had hitherto 
prevented this opinion from manifesting itself ; but 
that, now they were concluded, Paris would readily 
declare itself, and the wdrole of France wmuld imme- 
diately follow its example.” “ Sire,” resumed Talley- 
rand, “there are but two courses open to us : Buona- 
parte or Louis XVIII. Buonaparte, if you can — 
but you cannot ; for you are not alone. What woidd 
they give you in his place 1 A soldier 1 We want no 
more of them. If w^e wanted one, we would keep the 
one we already have : he is the first in the world. 

After him, any one that could be oflPered us would not 
have ten votes in his favour. I repeat it. Sire! any^p^p^^ 
attempt except for Buonaparte or Louis XVIII. is but 
an intrigue.” “ Well, then,” said Alexander, “ I declare Sav.Vii.’ssj 
that I w'ill no longer treat with the Emperor Naj)oleon;” 640, wi.’^' 
and added, on the suggestion of the Abb^ de Pradt, 

“nor with any member of his family.” 1 

The die being thus cast, the next step to be taken 
wms to announce the resolution of the Allied sovereigns Declaration 
to the inhabitants of Paris. An address to the French 
nation was immediately drawn up and published, in 
which they declared that they would grant more favourable 

A . leon nor Ins 

terms to a wuse government, than when it was neces- 
sary to provide against the devouring ambition of Napo- 
leon ; that they would not treat with Napoleon, nor any 
member of his family ; that they would respect the 
integrity of France, as it had been under its legitimate 
monarchs ; that they wished that France should beugreat 
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CHAP, and powerfuV and would respect and guarantee any 
constitution wliicli it might adopt ; and concluded by 
inviting the senate to appoint a proTisional gorern- 
ment, and prepare a suitable constitution for the French 
people. Orders were, at the same time, sent to the 
police to liberate all persons detained in prison for state 
offences, or “ for having prevented the inhabitants in 
their communes fi’om firing on the Allied troops, and so 
saved their persons and effects, or who were in deten- 
tion on account of their attachment to their ancient and 
legitimate sovereign.” Some difficulty was anticipated 
in getting a printer who woxdd have courage enough to 
throw off such a proclamation : but Talleyrand had 
early in the morning provided against this difficulty, 
and was ready with an artisan, who did the work with 
such expedition that before nine at night five hundred 
copies were placarded over every part of Paris. At 
477^' Bourrienne, by means of the post-office, 

'wliich he got command by authority of Alex- 
X. ’43,4s. ander, circulated it next morning over the whole of 
France.^ 

^ This declaration produced a prodigious impression, 
imroeiise It cut slioi't at ouce all intrigues for a regency, and, in 
declkration. fact, left the nation no alternative but to revert to the 
Bourbons. The senate, thus specially called upon by 
tlie Allied sovereigns to act, was not long in being put in 
motion : it had been secretly prepared in part for such a 
step by Talleyrand, and the declaration of the Allies at 
once brought matters to a crisis. Already the municipal 
council of Paris had, from the Hotel de Ville, issued a 

* The Allied powers having occupied Paris, they are ready to receive the 
declaration of the French nation. They declare, that if it -was indispensable 
that the conditions of peace should contain stronger guarantees when it was 
necessary to enchain the ambition of Napoleon, they would become more 
favourable when, by a return to a wiser government, France itself offers the 
asBumneo of repose. The Allied sovereigns declare, in consequence, that they 
will no longer treat with Napoleon nor with any of his family ; that they re- 
spect the integrity of old France, as it existed under its legitimate kings — they 
may even go fuiiher^ for they always profess the principle, that for the happi- 
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Teliement invecfciye against Napoleon, and in favour of chap. 
Louis XVIII. ; but the senators were in great part 
uninitiated in the secret of the approaching change, and 
it was with pale visages and trembling steps that they 
obeyed the summons which, early on the morning of the 
1st April, Talleyi'and, in his capacity of arch-chancellor 
of the empire, sent them, to assemble to deliberate in 
their usual hall of assembly. Only sixty-four out of one 
hundi'ed and forty attended ; but that number comprised 
several men of distinction, whose names had been known 
on almost every side through all the phases of the Revo- 
lution : many who had voted for the death of the king, 
and others who, by a kind of miracle, had kept their 
heads on their shoulders during the Reign of Terror. 

To the proceedings of that day are affixed the signa- 
tures of Destutt de Tracy, Fontanes, the eloquent orator 
of the empire, Garat, the Abbd Gr^oire, Lambrecht, 
Lanjuinais, the Abb4 de Montesquiou, Roger Ducos, 
Serrurier, Bourdesoules, and the Marshal Due de Valmy ! 

Strange assemblage of men of the most opposite political 
sentiments, now met together to pull down the last anTs, isIL 
government of the Revolution ! 1 

Talleyrand opened the proceedings ; and after a short 
discussion, a provisional government was unanimously Estabiish- 
estabhshed, consisting of Talleyrand, who was president, ^ovis^Mai 
the Comte de Beurnonville, the Comte de J aucourt, the 
Due de Dalberg, and M. de Montesquiou. Tlie latter 
had been a ' distinguished member of the Constituent 
Assembly in 1789. Nothing was said of Napoleon, 
though the very establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment was the most decided act of high treason to his 

ness of Europe it is necessary that France should be great and powerful ; that 
they recognise and will guarantee such a constitution as the French nation may 
give itself. They invitC; consequently, the senate to appoint a provisional 
government, which may provide for the necessities of administration, and 
establish such a constitution as may be fitting for the French people. The 
intentions which I have just expressed are common to me with all the Allied 
powers. Alexander, Pam, 31 March 18H : Three p.m.” — See Capefigue, 

X. i77 ; and Thibaudeau, ix. 642. 
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authority ; nor of the Bourbons, though every step taken 
M'as a nearer approach to their recognition. The prin- 
cipal care of the senate appeared to be the formation of 
a constitution ; and in that view it was provided that the 
senate and legislative body should be a constituent part 
of the new government ; their ranks and pensions should 
be preserved to the army, the public debts maintained, 
the sale of the national domains ratified, an amnesty 
declared for the past, liberty of worship and of the press 
established, and a constitution on these bases formed. 
The last act in the popular drama in Prance was worthy 
of all which had preceded it. No provision was made, 
excepting a word for the press, for public freedom or 
individual liberty : all that was thought of was the pre- 
servation of the interests created by the Revolution, and 
the first stipulation was in favour of these. Doubtless 
their preservation was an essential element in any 
i-estoration which was likely to be durable ; but what a 
picture does the absence of any other stipulations give 
of the principles on which the struggle had been main- 
tained, and the motives by which its promoters had been 
actuated ! ^ 

The meeting of the senate broke up at half-past nine ; 
and they proceeded to wait upon the Emperor Alexander. 
He received them in the most gracious manner. “ Gen- 
tlemen," said he, “ I am charmed to find myself in the 
midst of you. It is neither ambition nor the love of 
conquest which has led me hither ; my armies have 
only entered France to repel unjust aggression. Your 
Emperor carried war into the heart of my dominions 
when I wished only for peace. I am the friend of the 
French people; I impute their faults to their chief 
alone ; I am here with the most friendly intentions ; I 
wish only to protect your dehberations. You are charged 
with one of the most honourable missions which generous 
men can discharge, — that of securing the happiness of a 
great people; in giving France institutions at once strong 
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aucl liberal, ■with which she cannot dispense in the state chap. 

of civilisation -which she has attained. I set out to-mor- 7 . ' . ! 7 ' 

iw to resume the command of the armies, and sustain 
the cause -which you have embraced : it is time that 
blood should cease to flo-w ; too much has been shed 
already : my heart grieves for it. I will not lay do-wn 
my arms till I have secui’ed the peace -which has been 
the object of all my efforts ; and I shall be content if, 
in quitting your country, I bear -with me the satisfaction 
of having had it in my power to be useful to you, and to 
contribute to the peace of the world. The provisional 
government has asked me this morning for the liberation 
of the French prisoners of war confined in Russia: I 
give it to the senate. Since they fell into my hands, I 
have done all in my power to soften their lot. I will 
immediately give orders for their return : may they 
rejoin their families in peace, and enjoy the tranquillity 
which the new order of things is fitted to induce ! ” A 
hundred and fifty thousand men by these words recovered 
their liberty, and were to be restored to their families 
and their country. Such was the vengeance which 
Alexander took for the desolation of his dominions and 
the flames of Moscow ! When Napoleon left Vienna in 
1809, he blew up the time-honoured bastions of the^Anie,ch. 
capital;^ when he became master of Berlin in 1806, 
he said, “ I will make the Prussian nobility so poor, 
that they shall beg their bread when he evacuated 
Moscow, he gave orders for destroying the Kremlin, the Xp 
last relic of that capital which had escaped the flames.® ^ 

^ 1 /-y t Beaiich. lu 

If ever the spirit of the Grospel actuated the human see, . 327 . 
breast, it was Alexander’s on this occasion.'‘ "* 

On the day following, being 2d April, the senate 
by a solemn decree dethroned the Emperor, and 
absolved the army-®^ and people from their oaths of alle- 

* “ Soldiers ! France lias 'broken the. yoke beneath which she has groaned 
for so many years ! You have never fought save for your country : you can now 
no longer combat but against her^ under the standards of the man who has 
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giance/"' This decisive step was moved in an impassioned 
speech by Larabrecht ; the act of accusation having been 
prepared by Barbe-Marbois, Lanjuinais, and Fontanes. 
It abounded in the most severe and cutting invectives 
against the imperial government ; in the justice of which 
posterity, from the evidence of facts, must almost entirely 
participate, and which involve the most valuable com- 
mentary that history has preserved on the inevitable 
tendency and final issue of revolutions. Nor is the 
lesson the less important, if we recollect that the body 
which now burst forth into this vehement strain of 
indignation against the Emperor, was the very senate 
which had so long been the passive instrument of his 
will ; that the orators, whose eloquence was now so 
powerfully exerted to demonstrate the ruinous tendency 
of his administration, were the very men who had 
hitherto exalted it to the skies as the height of wisdom 
and magnanimity ; and that the empire, whose exhaus- 
tion and miseries they now so graphically portrayed, was 
the powerful monarchy which they had formerly repre- 
sented as regenerated by revolution, and conducted by 
the most splendid abilities to the summit of social hap- 

bifclicrto conducted you. See what you have suffered from his tyranny : you 
were once a niilHon of soldiers ; ahnost all have perished under the sword of 
the enemy ; or, without subsistence, without hosjiiitals, they have been doomed 
to die of misery and famine. You are no longer the soldiers of Napoleon : 
the senate and people of entire France absolve you from your oaths.’’ — 3£o%iteur, 
5th April 1814. 

* Fronclmicn ! on emerging from civil dissension, you chose for chief a 
man who appeared on the theatre of the world with an air of grandeur. Yon 
reposed in him all your hopes; these hopes have been deceived ; on the ruins 
of anarchy he has founded only despotism. He was hound at least in gratitude 
to have become a Frenchman with you : he has not done so. He has never 
ceased to lAdcrtake, without end or motive, unjust wars, like an adventurer 
who is impelled by the thirst for glory. In a few years he has devoured at 
once your riches and your population. Every family is in mourning; all 
France groans : he is deaf to our calamities. Possibly ho still dreams of his 
gigantic designs, even after unheard-of reverses have punished in so signal a 
maimer the pride and the abuse of victory. He has shown himself not even 
capable of reigning for the interests of his despotism. He has destroyed all 
that he wished to create. He believed in no other power but that of force; force 
now overwhelms him-— just retribution of insensate ambition ! ’’-—Capefigue; 
X 48B ; and Mcnitew^ April 5^ 1814. 
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piness and military glory. Either the statement they 
now made, and the picture they now drew, was true or 
false. If it was true, what a lesson does it read on the 
effect of that unrestrained indulgence of the social pas- 
sions which constitutes a revolution; if it was false, 
what a mirror does it present of the baseness of cha- 
racter which such a convulsion produces, and the destiny 
of a state which it throws into the guidance of such 
haiids^'^ But, in truth, such was the baseness of those 
days, that a parallel to it is to be found only in the 

* I’Uc conservative senate, considering tliat, in a constitutional monarchy, 
the monarch exists only in virtue of a social compact : that Napoleon Buona- 
parte’s administration for some time was firm and prudent, but that latterly lie 
has violated his fundamental compact with the French people, especially by 
raising and levying taxes without the sanction of the law, in direct opposition 
to the oath which ho took on ascending the throne : that he committed that 
infraction of the liberties of the people, when he had, without cause, prorogued 
the legislative, and suppressed as criminal a report of that body, thereby con- 
testing its title and share in the national representation : that he has undertaken 
a series of wars of his own authority, in violation of the law, which declared 
that they should be proposed, discussed, and promulgated as laws : that he has 
illegally issued several decrees declaring the penalty of death, especially those 
of 3d March last, tending to establish as national a war which sprang only from 
his immediate ambition : that he has violated the laws of the constitution by 
his decrees on state prisons : that he has annihilated the responsibility of 
monarchs, confounded all powers, and destroyed the independence of the 
judiciary bodies : that he has trampled under foot the liberty of the press by 
means of a corrupt and enslaved censorship, and made use of that powerful 
instrument only to deluge France with false maxims, doctrines favourable to 
despotism, and outrages on foreign governments : that acts and reports of the 
senate itself have undergone alteration previous to publication : that instead of 
reigning conformably to the interest, happiness; and glory of the French nation, 
in terms of his oath, Napoleon has put the finishing stroke to the miseries of 
the country, by refusing to treat with the Allies on terms which the national 
interest required him to accept, and which did not compromise the honour of 
France : that by the abuse which ho has made of the resources in men and 
money intrusted to him, he has effected the iniin of the towns, the depopulation 
of the country, and everywhere induced famine and contagious pestilence : 
considering, in fine, that by all these causes the imperial government ceased 
to exist, and that the wishes of the French call for a state of things of which 
the fii’st result may he the rc-establishment of a general peace, and the reunion 
of France with all the states of the great European family,—- the senate declai’es 
and decrees as follows : — 1. Napoleon Buonaparte is cast down from the throne, 
and the right of succession in his family is abolished. 2. The French people 
and army are absolved from their oath of fidelity to him. 3. The present 
decree shall be transmitted to the departments and armies, and proclaimed 
immediately in all the quarters of the capital .” — MoniteWf Uh Ajpn^ l814 ; and 
Capefigue, X. 479, 481. 
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CHAP._ degraded days . of Roman slayery. “ Certatim omnis 
i .xxxix . senatus, eqoites, plebs, in servitntem decurrunt 

' The legislative body, in a meeting consisting of seventy- 

caiimi seven members, adhered to the act of the senate dethron- 
tf tholiliw ing Napoleon, and absolving the army and nation from 
wont™' their oaths to his government. Adhesions speedily came 
in on all sides. A fading cause rai'ely finds faithful 
defenders; in a revolutionary state, where success is the 
god of idolatry— never. All the public bodies of* Paris 

forthwitli prepared addresses, vying with one another in 
invectives against Napoleon, as they had formerly exhaus- 
ted all the powmrs of rlietoiic in extolling the unparalleled 
blessings of his government. It was a realisation of the 
views, and even the language of Malet, who had so nearly 
proved successful when the Emperor was in Russia ; but 
with the additional invectives drawm from boundless 
calamities since incurred, and irresistible military support 
since obtained. As fast as the. intelligence reached the 
provinces and provincial towns, they lost not an instant 
in proclaiming the downfall of the tyrant, and their cordial 
adhesion to the new order of things. Still not a word 
was said, at least by any of the constituted authorities, 
on the subject of a return to the Bourbon dynasty. On 
t1ie contrary, the persons appointed by the provisional 
government to the principal ofiices of state, were almost 
all drawn from the republican party. Dessolles, an 
austere democrat, was nominated to the command of the 
national guard ; M. Angles to the police ; Henrion de 
Pansey became minister of public justice ; M. Beugnot, 
of the interior; Malouet, of the marine ; M. Louis, of the 
finances ; M. de Laforest, of foreign affairs ; Dupont de 
Nemours was made secretary to the government ; and 
General Dupont minister of war. This last appoint- 
ment, though made because they thought they were sure 
of the man, was unfortunate ; it recalled to the army the 

Tlte whole people, senators, knights, plebeians, vie with each othev iu 
rashing headlong into servitod©/ — T aoitits* 
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disaster of Baylen, one of tlie darkest blots on tlieir bis- ^xxxix 
toric scutcheon. All the iiersons belonged more or less 
to the republican or imperial parties : not a Royalist 
appeared amongst them. Therein Talleyi'and showed ^ 

Ins knowledge of human’ nature : the former could be Apni 4, 

o , 1 ■» X814 ; aiul 

gained only by tlieir interests ; of the latter he was sure Cap.x.4?L>. 
through their affections.^ 

Nothing, however, had yet been heard from the army ; 
and although its force, reduced now to fifty thousand Defection of 
men, could not pretend to cope with the colossal mass of ^ ' 

a hundred and sixty thousand Allies, who, having been 
brought up from all the detachments in the rear, were 
now grouped around Paris, yet it had Napoleon at its 
head, and it was of the highest importance, both to the 
domestic settlement of France and the general peace of 
Europe, that its sentiments should as soon as possible be 
expressed. The world was not long kept in suspense. 

In the Moniteur of 7th April appeared an official corres- 
pondence between Prince Schwartzenberg and Marshal 
Marmont, commencing on the 3d, and which terminated 
in the adhesion of the marshal to the provisional govern- 
ment on the 4th. The stipulated conditions were, that 
the life and personal freedom of Napoleon should be 
secured, and a fitting asylum provided for him in some 
situation designated by the Allied powers ; and that the 
French troops which, in virtue of the present convention, 
might pass over to the Allies, should be provided witli 
secure quarters in Normandy, whither they were to retire 
with their arms, cannon, and baggage. In consequence 
of this important step, the whole corps of Marmont, 
twelve thousand strong, immediately entered the Allied 
lines, where they were received with respect mingled with April s. 
acclamations, and, passing through their files, took up 
their quarters at Versailles on their route for Normandy.* 

^ Soldiers ! for three months the most glorious successes had crowned your 
efforts : neither perils, nor fatigues, nor privations have been able to diminish 
your zeal, or cool your ardour for your country* Tour country esteems and 
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CHAP.^ At the same time Barclay de Tolly issued a proclamation 
to the Russian troops, in which he declared that, peace 
ApriH^ being now restored between France and Russia, all enmity 
u4onit(!ur, betwcon them and the French inhabitants should forth- 
witli ceasG, and they should reserve their hostility for the 
Cap. x.4.Ji, ^ujjappy -vparriors who still adhered to the 

fortunes of Napoleon.^ * 

That body, however, was daily becoming more incon- 
cauiJi- siderable : the fidelity of the Revolution could- not 
Eion to 'withstand the storms of adverse fortune. Caulain- 
Aio.van.ier. despatched by Napoleon from Juvisy to endeav- 
our to re-open a negotiation with the Allied powers, 
had great difiBculty in making his way into Paris, as 
the barriers were in the hands of the Allied soldiers. 
He was on the point of turning back in despair, when, by 
accident, the carriage of the Grand-duke Constantine 
drove up, who, after much entreaty, agreed to put him in 
the way of seeing the Emperor, though without giving 
him the slightest reason to hope that any alteration of 
the determination already taken could be expected. This 
was on the evening of the 31st March. He was intro- 
duced into the palace of the Elysde Bourbon at ten at 

thanks you by my mouth, and will never forget what you have done. But the 
moment has now arrived when the war which you waged has become without 
end or object; it is time you should repose. You are the soldiers of your 
country ; it is public opinion, therefore, which you are bound to follow ; and 
it desires you to tear yourselves from dangers which are now without an object, 
to preserve the noble blood which you will know how again to shed, should 
your country again call for your exertions. Good cantonments and my 
paternal cares will soon, I trust, make you forget the Migues you have expe- 
rienced.” — ^M armont to Ms Corps d'Arm^e, t>tk AjprU\%\i ; MoniteuTf ^th AxjvH 
1814; and OAPBPiauE, X. dOO. 

* Soldiers ! your perseverance and your valour have delivered tlie French 
nation from the yoke of a tyrant, who acted for himself alone, and forgot what 
he owed to an estimable and generous people. The French nation has declared 
for usj* our cause has become theirs; and our magnanimous monarchs liave 
promised them protection and support. From that moment the French be- 
came our friends. Let your arms destroy the inconsiderable band of unfortu- 
nate men who still adhere to the ambitious Napoleon ; but let the cultivators 
and. the peaceable inhabitants of towns be treated with consideration and 
friendship, like allies united by the same interests .” — Ordre du Jour, par U 
CoMfB Babobat m PmSf UkApHl 1814; See Moniteur of 5th April 
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iiiiflifc, but tlio Emperor could not leave the conference of chap. 
the Allied sovereigns, at which he assisted. The brilliant I . .- ' 
lights with which tlie palace was resplendent ; the rapid ^**^'*‘ 
cntiy and departure of carriages ; the cheers of the Rus- 
sian Guards round the hotel; the prancing and neighing 
of steeds which drove up to the door ; the busy concourse 
to and fro — reminded him of the days when, in that 
identical palace, Napoleon had with him matured his 
gigaiTtic plans for the conquest of Russia. What a con- 
trast for the imperial plenipotentiary ! Here, worn out 
with care, devoured with misery, steeped in grief, be ^ . 

awaited with breathless anxiety the approach of the 
Czar, who was to announce the decision of the Allied 12. 
powers on his master’s fate.^ 

At length, at one in the morning, the Emperor appeared, 
and received him in the kindest manner ; but gave no which ter- 
Jiopes of any modmcation of the resolution of the soye~ disappoint- 
reigns. The utmost that he could get him to pi’omise 
was, that on the day following, at the council, he would 
revert to the question of a regency ; intimating, at the 
same time, that any further hope was inadmissible. At 
four the Emperor retired to rest ; he reposed in the bed 
in which Napoleon formerly slept : Caulaincourt threw 
himself, in the antechamber, on a sofa on which that 
great man had in old times worked with his secretaries 
during the day. Unable to sleep, from the recollections 
with which he was distracted, he arose, and rested for 
some hours in an arm-chair : when daylight dawned in 
tlio morning, he found that it was the very chair on which 
Napoleon had usually sat, and which bore in all parts 
the deep indentations of his penknife.^ The decision of A«<e, ch. 
the sovereigns was, at eleven, announced by Alexander in 52?™*' ® 
these words — “ Return to the Emperor Napoleon ; tell . 
him faithfully all that has passed here, and as soon as x 
possible come back with an abdication in favour of his 491, iss'. 
son. The Emperor Napoleon shall be suitably treated, 21T’ " ’ 

I give you my word of honour.”^ 

VOL. xni. K 
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Caulaincourt arrived ■with tliis intelligence at Fon- 
tainebleau late on the night of the 2d April. Napoleon 
at once refused, in the most peremptory terms, to abdi- 
cate in favour of his son, and treated as altogether chime- 
rical the idea of restoring the Bourbons in France ; 
alleging that they were obnoxious to nine-tenths of, the 
nation. “ Re-establish the Bourbons in France ! The 
madmen ! They would not be there a year : they are an 
object of antipathy to nine-tenths of the nation, '' And 
how would the army, whose chiefs have combated the 
Emigrants— how would they bear the change ? No, no ; 
my soldiers will never be theirs : it is the height of folly 
to think of founding an empire of such heterogeneous 
materials as theirs of necessity would be composed of. 
Can it ever be forgotten that they have lived twenty 
years on the charity of the stranger, at open war with the 
principles and intei'ests of France 4 The Bourbons in 
France ! it is absolute madness, and will bring down on 
the country a host of calamities. I was a new man, free 
of the blood which had stained the Revolution : I had 
nothing to avenge, everything to reconstruct ; but even I 
would never have ventured to seat myself on the vacant 
throne, had not my forehead been crowned with laurels. 
The French nation have raised me on their bucklers, 
only because I have executed great and glorious deeds 
for it. But the Bourbons — what have they done for 
France ? What part can they claim in its conquests, its 
glory, its prosperity 1 Re-established by the stranger, 
they must yield everything to their masters ; they must 
bend the knee to them at every turn. They may take 
advantage of the stupor occasioned by the occupation of 
the capital to prosci-ibe me and my family ; but to make 
the Bourbons reign in France ! — never ^ 

Full of the project of resuming hostilities, he mounted 
on horseback early on the morning of the 3d, and tra- 
versed the advanced posts along the whole line. The 
soldiers, despite their disasters, were full of enthusiasm. 
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and demanded, with loud cries, to be led back to Paris 
and the young generals, who had their fortunes to make, -i— 
shared the general ardour. But it was not thus with the ^ 
old generals, or those whose fortunes were made. They But at' 
surrounded Caulain court, eagei'ly demanding what had agi’fes to 
been done at Paris ; listened with undisguised compla- ^vour of 
ccucy to his account of the first proceedings of the 
senate ; and it was eyident, from their doubts and hesita- 
tion,*cithcr that they regarded the cause of the lierolu- 
tion as hopeless, or that they had profited so much by its 
excesses that they were disposed to risk nothing more in 
its defence. The marshals were nearly unanimous on 
the subject; Ney in particular was peciiliarly vehe- 
ment upon the impossibility of further maintaining the 
contest, and the absurdity of their sacrificing everything 
for one man.t Orders were, nevertheless, given over 
night for the troops to prepare for a forward movement; 
and measures were adopted for transfening the head- 
quarters next day to Essone, on the road to Paris. But, 
during the night, news arrived of the dethronement of 
the Emperor by the senate. It spread immediately 
through the army, and produced a great impression, 
especially on the marshals and older generals. The 
orders to advance to Paris were not recalled, but it was 
evident that they were not to he obeyed. At noon a 

* Soldiers !” said lie, the eiicnij/ lias gained soino marches upon us, and 
oiitstripiped us at Paris. ?50ine hictious meiij the emigrants whom I have 
pardoned, have inountod the white cockade, and surrounded the Emperor 
Alexander, and they would compel us to wear it. Since the Revolution, 

PVance has always been mistress of herself. I offered peace to the Allies, 
leaving France in its ancient limits, but they would not accept it. In a few 
days I will attack the enemy ; I will force him to quit our capital. I rely on 
you —am 1 right? (Yes, yes.) Our cockade is tricolor, before abandoning it 
we will all perish on the soil of France. (Hurrah ! yes, yosl C apepigue, x. 

496 . 

t “ Hey, in an especial maimer, made himself remarkable by the vehemence of 
his expressions, as lie had always done since Moscow. * Are we,’ said he, ' to 
sacrihee evciy thing to one man ? Fortune, rank, honours, life itself? It is 
time to think a little of ourselves, our families, and our interests/ Caulain- 
court warmly Bupx)ortcd the plan of a regency, thinking that it was all that 
could be done for Kaiioleon/’ — Capepigue, x, 492. 
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CHAP. ^ conference of the Emperor with Berthier, Ney, Lefebvre, 
Lxxxix . Macdonald, Maret, Caulaincourt, and Bertrand, 

took place, at the close of ^yhich Napoleon signed bis 
1 Fain, 218, abdication in favour of his son, and of the Empress as 
iL 2H, Ti. regent. Macdonald and Ney were fortlwitli despatcliecl 
xs'T.'m with Caulaincourt to present this conditional abdication 
to the Allied sovereigns.^'*' 

While the three plenipotentiaries of Napoleon 'vrere on 
Napoleon’s tlicii' waj to Parfs, the march of events at Fontainebleau 
tkna^ibst was so rapid as almost to outstrip imagination. Dui'ing 
night of the 4th, intelligence arrived of the adhesion 
Senate. Mariuout to the provisional government, and the 
entrance of his cor'ps d’armee within the Allied lines. 
At this new's the indignation of the Emperor knew no 
bounds, and its vehemence found vent in an order of the 
April .5, day next morning. “The Emperor,” said he, “thanks 
the army for the attachment which it has manifested 
toAvards him, and chiefly because it has recognised the 
great principle that France is to be found in him, and 
not in the people of the capital. The soldier follows the 
fortune and the misfortune of his general ; his honour is 
his religion. The Duke of Ragusa has not inspired his 
companions in arms with that sentiment : he has passed 
over to the Allies. The Emperor cannot approve the 
condition on which he has taken that step ; he cannot 
accept life and liberty from the mercy of a subject. The 
senate has allowed itself to dispose of the government of 
France; it forgets that it owes to the Emperor the power 
which it has now abused — ^that it was he who saved a 
part of its members from the storms of the Revolution, 
drew it from obscurity, and protected it against the 
hatred of the nation. The senate founds on the articles 

* “The Allied powers having proclaimed that the Emperor ISTapoleon is the 
sole obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in Europe,— -the Emperor Napo- 
leon, faithful to his oath, declares that he is ready to descend from the throne, 
to quit Franco, and even life itself, for the good of the country, which is insex>ai’- 
able from the rights of his son, of the regency of the Empress, and of the main- 
tenanoe of the laws of the empire ,’— AxMl 4, 1814,- Fain, 221. 
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of tlie constitution to overturn it, 'without adverting to 
the fact that, as the first branch of the state, it took part 
in those very acts. A sign from me was an order for 
the senate, which always did more than was desired of it. 
The senate does not blush to speak of the libels the 
Emperor has published against foreign nations ; it forgets 
that they were drawn up by itself. As long as fortune 
was faithful to their sovereign, these men were faithful, 
and sot a whisper was heard against the abuse of power. 
If the Emperor despised them, as they now reproach him 
with having done, the world will see whether or not he 
had I’easons for his opinion. He held his dignity from 
God and the nation ; they alone could deprive him of it. 
He always considered it as a burden; and when he 
accepted it, it was in the conviction that he alone was 
able to bear its weight. The happiness of France 
appeared to be indissolubly bound up with the fortunes 
of the Emperor : now that fortune has decided against 
him, the will of the nation alone can persuade him to 
remain on the throne. If he is really the only obstacle 
to peace, he willingly gives himself up a sacrifice to 
France.”^ 

When Caulaincourt and Macdonald arrived at Paris, 
however, they found that matters had proceeded too far 
to render the proposition of a regency admissible. In 
fact, though the Emperor Alexander secretly inclined to 
that coui’se, and Austria, as might have been expected, 
was ready to support it, yet the declaration against 
Napoleon, and the manifestations in favour of the Bour- 
bons, had been so vehement and unanimous from all 
incorporated bodies and all classes of society, that to 
establish the family of Napoleon now on the throne, 
would appear to be doing a violence to the national will. 
Nor did it escape observation, that the recognition of 
Marie Louise as regent, and the young Napoleon as heir, 
would in fact be a continuation of the revolutionary 
regime, attended with its passions, its ambition, and its 
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dangers ; and that the exclusion of Napoleon personally 
would be but nominal, as long as his family sat upon the 
throne, and the imperial authorities continued the gOTern- 
ment.* Influenced by these considerations, the Allied 
powers unanimously agreed that the sentence of dethrone- 
ment pronounced by the senate could not be disturbed, 
and that they must adhere faithfully to their declaration, 
that they would not negotiate with Napoleon or any of 
his family. Caulaincourt and Macdonald exerted tiiem- 
selves to the utmost in the Emperor’s behalf, but it was 
in vain ; and Alexander announced the final decision in 
the moxirnful words— “ It is too late.” Ney was more 
flexible : feeble and irresolute in political life, as much 
as he was bold and undaunted in the field of battle, he 
was easily gained over to the party of Talleyrand ; and 
next morning his formal adhesion to the provisional 
government appeared in the columns of the M.oniteur?-^ 
In truth, during the four days which had elapsed since 
the first declaration of the Allies that they would not 
treat with Napoleon or any of his family, the cause of 
the Bourbons had been gained. The voice in their 
favour, which at first had emanated merely from the 
enthusiastic lips of a few devoted adherents, whose fidelity 

** A regency with the Empress and her son,” said the Emperor Alexander, 
sounds well, I admit ,* but Napoleon remains — there is the difficulty. In vain 
will ho promise to remain quiet in the retreat which will be assigned to him. 
You know even better than I his devouring activity, his ambition. Some fine 
morning ho will put himself at the head of the regency, or in its place : then 
the war wdll recorainenco, and all Einx>pe will be on fire. The very dread of 
such an oceiirrcnce will oblige the Allies to keep their armies on foot, and thus 
frustrate all their intentions in making peace,” — Thibaudeau, x. 15. 

t Yesterday I came to Paris with the Duke of Vicenza and the Duke of 
Tarontum, furnished with full powers from the Emperor Napoleon to defend 
the interests of his dynasty on the throne. An unforeseen event having broken 
off the negotiations when they promised the happiest results, I saw that, to 
avoid a civil war to our beloved country, no course remained but to embrace 
the cause of our ancient kings ; and, penetrated with this sentiment, I repaired 
that evening to the Emperor Napoleon to declare to him the wish of the French 
nation. The Emperor, aware, of the critical situation to which he has reduced 
France, and of the impossibility of his saving it himself, appeared to resign 
himself to his fate, and has consented to an absolute resignation, without any 
restriction. Le Mareohal m Apnl 1814, half-past 

elmm at %igkt ; Mmiteur^ April 7. 
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had survived all the storms of the Revolution, had now ^c hap .^^ 
swelled into a mighty shout, so as to include not only the -l-i — 1' 
whole influential bodies, but nearly all the population of 
the capital. It was neither any chivalrous feeling of 
loyalty, nor any abstract repentance for the crimes of 
the Revolution, which produced this vehement desire. 
Selfishness was at the bottom of the public feeling. 
Belivermce from evil was the feeling of the multitude — 
jireservation of their fortunes, the passion mth the great. 

Even on the finst day of the Allies’ arrival, a crowd of 
persons, flying with characteristic vehemence from one 
extreme to another, had grossly insulted the busts and 
monuments of the Emperor, and a rope was slung up to 
his statue on the pillar in the Place Venddme, with 
which they strove to pull it down. But the solidity of 
the fabric resisted all their efforts. When they could 
not succeed in throwing it down, the mob next covered 
the statue with a white sheet, so as to withdraw it from 
the view. “ They did well,” said Napoleon, “ to conceal 
from me the sight of their baseness.” The Royalists were 
too few to effect anything in the work of demolition ; it 
was the constituted authorities, all the creatures of Napo- 
leon, who succeeded at last by the aid of scaffolding in 
getting it down. By a decree of the senate on 5th April, April s. 
all the emblems and initials belonging to the imperial 
dynasty wore ordered to be effaced from the public 
edifices and monuments in Pan’s ; workmen were imme- 
diately engaged to carry this decree, into execution, and 
their ingenuity generally contrived to turn the N into an April?. 

H, for Henri IV., as quickly as the nation turned from Aprirs^nd 
the imperial to the royal dynasty. So great was the 
violence of public feeling against the monuments of the chatoaub*. 
late Emperor, that Alexander, to prevent their total sol?’ 
destruction, was obliged to issue a decree,^* taking them, 

^ The monument on the Place VcndCnie is under the especial safeguard of 
the magnanimity of the Emperor Alexander and his allies. The statue on its 
summit will not remain there ; it will immediately be taken down and give 
place to one of Peace. 7th Apnl 1814; Moniteur. 
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and in an especial manner the pillar in the Place Veu- 
donie, under his peculiar protection. 

Such was the impulse communicated to the public 
funds by the prospect of a termination of the war, that 
the five per cents, which on the 30th March were at 
forty-fiye, had risen in the nest fiye days twenty-five per 
cent, so as to be quoted on the 5th April at seventy. 
Universal transports, similar to those which prevailed in 
England at the Restoration, seized upon the public 
mind ; it was like the joy of a shipwrecked mariner when 
ho first beholds a friendly sail in the desolate main. In 
the midst of the general rapture, Chateaubriand’s cele- 
brated pamphlet, “Be Buonaparte et des Bourbons,” 
appeared ; and contributed, in the most powerful manner, 
to give a practical direction to general feeling, by point- 
ing out with fervent, though exaggerated eloquence, the 
origin of the public evils, and the only mode of escape 
which yet remained open from these.* Whatever might 

* Francois Rene de Chateaubriand was bom on the 4tli September 1768, the 
same year as Napoleon, in an old melancholy chateau on the coast of Brittany, 
washed by the waves of the Atlantic Ocean. His mother, like that of almost 
all other remarkable men recorded in history, was a very remarkable 
woman, gifted with a prodigious memory and an ardent imagination ; qualities 
which she transmitted in a very high degree to her son. His family was very 
ancient, going back to the year 1000 ; but till illustrated by Fran 9 ois Ren6, 
who has rendered it immortal, the Chateaubriands lived in unobtrusive pri- 
vacy on their paternal acres. After receiving the elements of education at 
home, ho was sent at the age of seventeen into the army ; hut the Revolution 
having soon after broken out, and his regiment revolted, he resigned his com- 
jiiisBion and came to Paris, where he witnessed tlio storming of the Tuileries 
on the loth August 1792, and the massacres in the prisons on the 2d Se];>tom- 
ber. Many of his nearest relations, in particular his sister-in-law, Madame de 
Chateaubriand, and sister, Madame do Rozambeau, were executed, along with 
Malesherbcs, shortly before the fall of Robespierre. Obliged now to fly to 
England, lie lived for some years in London in extreme want, sometimes 
unable to procui'c even a single meal orday. It was there lie WToto his first 
and least creditable work, the Essai Jlutori^ue, which is strongly tinctured 
with the revolutionary principles in religion and polities, then so prevalent in 
France. Tired of such an obscure and monotonous life, he set out for Ame- 
rica in 1798, with the Quixotic design of discovering by land the north-west pas- 
sage. Ho failed in that attempt, for which indeed he had not any adequate 
means ; hut he dined with Washington, and in the solitude of the Far West 
imbibed several of the. noblest ideas, and found the subjects of many of the 
finest descriptions which have since adorned his works. Finding that there 
was nothing to be done in the way of discovery in America, he returned to 
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be said of the violence of this production, of which thirty chap. 

jt ^ 'IjXXXIX 

thousand copies were sold in a few days, no reproach ,, 
could be cast upon the consistency of the author ; for he 
had refused office under Napoleon on the death of the 
Due d’Enghien, and braved his resentment in the pleni- 
tude of his power.^ When Alexander and the King of ^ Ante, cli. 
Prussia appeared at the opera, on the 3 d April, thunders 25!^™' ^ 
of applause shook that splendid edifice. Every allusion 
to passing events was seized with avidity and encored 
with rapture. The Buonapartists, from the senate 
downwards, were foremost in adulation of the foreigners, 
and flattery of the exiled princes; they ffited them in acap.x. 
their palaces, applauded them at the theatres, and 
exhausted aU the flowers of rhetoric in their praise, in the Thlb”fx!‘’°‘ 
press. The splendid melodrama, the “Triumph of Trajan,” 
was brought forth with unequalled magnificence, and had 

° ° , Chateaub. 

a run or unprecedented success and a couplet, the pro- vi. 326 . 
duction of a liberal writer, was sung and rapturously 

England; from whence, on the amnesty proclaimed by Napoleon in 1800, he 
went OTer to Paris. He there composed his greatest works, Atala et Rent, and 
the Genie du Ohnstiemisme, which soon gained for him a colossal reputation, 
and attracted the notice of Napoleon, who gave him a diplomatic situation 
first at Eomc, and afterwards in the Republic of the Valais. 

The murder of the Due d’Enghien in 1804, however, so deeply affected 
Chateaubriand, that he instantly threw up his appointment to the Valais : a 
courageous and highly honourable step, which for some days exposed his life 
to the most imminent danger. Having happily escaped without being shot, 
ho travelled to the East, and visited Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
Egypt, These travels furnished subjects for two very charming works, the 
Itinerairc d> JeTumlem, and Les Martyrs, tlio scone of which latter romance is 
laid on the banks of tbo Nile. He afterwards returned to France, but did not 
reappear in public life till the approach of the Allies to Paris, when he com- 
posed in a few days, and published his celebrated pamphlet, i)e Biwmvparte et 
des Bourbons, which had a powerful effect in bringing about the Restoration. 

That event opened to him tho career of political life, and in a great degree 
closed his literary cai’eer. 

The usual jealousies of courts, however, at real genius, long prevented him 
from being placed in the situations for which he was fitted. He was first 
appointed ambassador at Stockholm, to which, however, he never went, 
in consequence of the return of Napoleon, and flight of Louis to Ghent, 
whither he was accompanied by Chateaubriand, who obtained the situation of 
Minister of the Interior ; in which, during the exile of the royal family, he 
rendered very important services to the royal caiise. So great had his ascen- 
dancy now become, that it was only from the overpowering influence of Talley- 
rand and Fouch^, and the phalanx of baseness mth which the fugitive monarch 
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CHAR encored, vliich saYOured ratlier of the servility of Oriental 
LX XXIX. than of a nation which had so strenuously con- 

tended for liberty and equality. 

When the plenipotentiaries of Napoleon returned to 
Napdoon’s FontaineWeau with this decided refusal, he burst out into 
n”con.i^ a violent explosion of passion ; declared that it was too 
much ; that he would put himself at the head of his 
armies, and rather run the hazard of any calamities than 
submit to a humiliation worse than them all. He balled 
for his generals and maps, talked of retiring to the Loire, 
and spoke of the resources which still remained to him in 
the armies of Soiilt and Suchet. “I have,” said he to 
Caulaincourt, “ twenty -five thousand of the Guards and 
cuirassiers at Fontainebleau — those giants who are the 
terror of all Europe : on them I will rally thirty thousand 
men from Lyons, eighteen thousand under Grenier from 

was surrounded on his second restoration, that he was prevented from making 
him prime minister. He retired from the ministry on their appointment 
in July 1815, and was sent as ambassador to Berlin, and afterwards in the 
same capacity to London in 1822. He afterwards was one of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of France at the Congress of Verona, and had the entire merit of the 
successful expedition of the Duke d’Angoul6me into Spain in 1823. Jealonsj", 
liowovcr, again led to his overthrow ; he was dismissed from the ministry 
which he had so ably and successfully served, and was not again restored to 
power. He was too liberal a man to l3e employed by Charles X.; but he exhi- 
bited an honourable constancy to misfortune on the Bevolution of the Barri- 
cades in Juno 1830. Pressed by Louis Philippe to accept the portfolio of 
foreign affairs, ho refused the offer, and retired to Eomo, from whence he 
returned and was imprisoned for a short time by the government of Paris on 
occasion of ono of the disturbances in Paris in 1832. The remainder of his 
life was passed in retirement, engaged in literary pursuits, and in the composi- 
tion of the interesting memoirs of his eventful life, which have been published 
since his death m ten volumes. During this period, also, he wrote his Etudes 
in four volumes. He died in July 1848, in his eightieth year. — 
See Mmoires d'Outre Tmthe, par M. bJ2 Chateaubriand. 10 vols. Paris : 
1849-50. 

* The following couplets were added to the air of Henry lY., and sung at all 
the theatres amidst unbounded applause ,* — 

“ Vive Alexandre, Vive Guillaume, 

Vivo le Boi des Bois ; Et ses guoniers vaillants ,* 

Sans nous donner des lois, De ce royaume 

Co prince aiigustc, II sauvo les enfants, 

A Ic triple renom Far sa victoire, 

De h5ros, de juste ; Et nous donne la paix ; 

Et nous rend tm Bourbon, Et compte la gloire 

Par ses nombreux bienfaits."' 
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Italy, fifteen thousand under Suchet, and forty thousand chae 
with Soult. They form in all a hundred and thirty 
thousand men, and with them I am still erect. I will 
rest on that sword which has visited erery capital of 
Europe: Twill inscribe on my eagles, ‘ Independence 
and our Country,’ and they will again become temble.” 

But during the night, he received the most decisive proof 
of the universal defection of his generals. All, with the 
exception of a few young, generous, and ardent men, 
represented the continuance of the war as impossible ; 
and in fact, during the five days which had elapsed since 
tlie battle of Pai'is, the Allied forces had so accumxdated 
both on his front and flanks, that retreat even had become 
out of the question. Still the iron soul of Napoleon 
refused to yield ; and it was only after several painful 
altercations between him and his marshals that, with an 
agitated hand, and in almost illegible characters, he YTote i Moniteur, 
and signed the absolute and unqualified resignation of 
the throne.* “ Observe,” said he, when he affixed his 
Signature, “ it is with a conquering enemy that I treat, 23a cani. 
and not with the provisional government, in whom I see es, sk 
nothing but a set of factious traitors.”^ 

And now commenced at Fontainebleau a scene of base- 

21 

ness never exceeded in any age of the world, and which Oenemiand 
forms an instructive commentary on the principles and tfonfroST' 
practice of the Revolution. Let an eyewitness of these 
hideous tergiversations, an ardent supporter of the Revo- 
lution, record them ; they would pass for incredible if 
narrated from any less exceptionable source. “ Every hour 
after this,” says Caulaincourt, “ was marked by fresh voids 
in the Emperor’s household. The universal object was 

* “ The Allied powers having declared that the Emperor Napoleon is the 
sole obstacle to the re-establishmcnt of a genei^al peace in Europe; the Emperor ^ 

Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares that he renounces, for himself and his 
heirs, the throne of France and Italy ; and that there is ho personal sacrifice, 
not even that of life itself, which he is not willing to make for the interests of 
France.” — Fontaimlleau, Ap'il fi, 1814; Apnl 12, 1814; and Cape- 

PIGUE, X. 515. 
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how to get first to Paris. All the persons in of&ce quitted 
their post without leave, or asking permission ; one after 
another they all slipped away, totally forgetting him to 
whom they owed everything, but who had no longer any- 
thing to give. The universal complaint was, that his 
formal abdication Avas so long of appearing. ‘ It is high 
time,' it was said by every one, ‘for all this to come to an 
end ; it is absolute childishness to I’emain any longer in 
tlie antechambers of Fontainebleau, when favoiu’e are 
showering down at Paris and with that they all set off 
for the capital. Such was their anxiety to hear of his 
abdication, that they pursued misfortune even into its last 
asylum ; and every time the door of the Emperor’s cabinet 
opened, a crowd of heads were seen peeping in to gain the 
first hint of the much longed-for news.” No sooner was 
the abdication and the treaty with the Allies signed than 
the desertion was universal ; every person of note around 
the Emperor, with the single and honourable exceptions 
of Maret and Caulaincourt, abandoned him : the ante- 
chambers of the palace were literally deserted. Bertliier 
even left his benefactor without bidding him' adieu ! 
“ He was born a courtier,” said Napoleon, when he learned 
his departure : “you will see my vice-constable a mendi- 
cant for employment from the Bourbons. I feel mortified 
that men whom I have raised so high in the eyes of 
Europe should sink so low. What have they made of 
that halo of glory through which they have hitlierto been 
seen by the sti-anger 1 What must the sovereigns think 
of such a termination to all the glories of my reign !”* 

* In tlio general scramble, Constant, the Emperor’s private valet, who had 
served him faithfully for fouitcon years, took the opportunity to secrete one 
hundred thousand francs with which he had been intrusted, and which he 
buried in the forest of Fontainebleau. The fraud was detected the night before 
the Emperor set out for Elba, and the money given up by Constant, from the 
place where he had secreted it. He set off immediately for Paris, accompanied 
by Kustan, the Mameluke, who had been the Emperor’s constant companion 
ever since he returned from Egypt. What is very remaxkable, Constant details 
all these facts himself, giving them of course the best colouring he could.— See 
Constant’s Memoirs, vi. 101, 112; and Fain, ii. 150. 
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Alexander was so impressed with this uniYersal baseness, chap. 
that he said to Caiilainconrt, Avho recounted it to him, 

“ Add to that, that they owed him everything— rank, 
celebrity, fortune. I verily believe if Kutusoff had 
lived, and we had proposed to put him on the throne, 
they would have exclaimed, ‘Vive Kutusoff!’ What a 
lesson to us sovereigns 1 There is no Tartar who would 
have dishonoured himself by such baseness. Think 
the iK)ble blind peasant, Patrowik. Think of Moscow, 69. 
aiicl its splendid palaces, thrown as a holocaust to our 233, 235- 

j. A A 2j. 

country. What a contrast between these effects of a sir 
sublime patriotism and the conduct we see around us 
Nothing remained now but to conclude the formal 
treaty between Napoleon and the Allied powers ; and it Treatybe- 
was signed on the 11th April. By it Napoleon renounced plkon^ni 
the empire of France and the kingdom of Italy for himself 
and his descendants ; but he was to retain the title of 
Emperor, and liis mother, brothers, sisters, nephews, and 
nieces, those of princes and princesses of his family. The 
island of Elba having been selected by him as his place of 
residence, it was erected into a principality in his favour : 
the duchy of Parma and Placentia was secured to the 
Empress Marie Louise and the prince her son, in full 
sovereignty : two million five hundred thousand francs 
(£100,000) a-year was provided for the annual income 
of the Emperor Napoleon, to be reserved from the revenue 
of the countries he ceded ; and two millions more inscribed 
on the great book of France, to descend after his decease 
to his heirs — the first being a provision for himself, the 
second for his family: the Ex-Empress Josephine was 
to receive a million of francs yearly (£40,000) from the 
great book of France. All the moveable estate of the 
princes and princesses of the Emperor’s family was tp 
remain with themselves ; but the furniture of the palace 
and diamonds of the crown were to revert to France. 

Fifteen hundred of the Old Guard were to escort the 
Emperor to his place of embarkation ; and he was to be 
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at liberty to take with him four hundred soldiers to form 
his body-guard. Finally, the Poles in the service of France 
were to be at liberty to return to their own country, with 
tlieir arms and baggage. The treaty bore the signatures 
of Caulaincourt, Macdonald, Ney, Metternich, Nesselrode,^ 
and Hardenberg. To this treaty Lord Castlereagh, on 
the part of England, acceded, “but only to be binding 
upon his Britannic Majesty with respect to his own acts, 
but not with respect to the acts of third parties.”^ f 

Charles Albert, Count of Nesselrode, was born at Lisbon in 1770. His 
lather, who was descended of an ancient and noble ftimily of German extraction, 
was plcnipotentiaiy in that cajiital to Oatherino 11. Empress of Bussia. Early 
destined to the diplomatic line by the choice of his father, and the rapid dis- 
cernment of rising talent which distinguishes the cabinet of St Petersburg, 
Nesselrode made his first e)ii7^ee into public life as an attache to the Frencli 
embassy at Paris in 1801, when Napoleon was First Consul. He little thouglit, 
amidst the succession of reviews, fStes, and pageants, which then surrounded 
the throne of the victorious general, that he was destined to sign, in the very 
same capital, the treaty which told of his overthrow ! His remarkable abilities 
and vast emdition, which were marked even at that early age, soon, however, 
occasioned his transfer to the inner chancery, or private council, of the Russian 
empire. The Emperor Alexander early appreciated the importance of his 
services, and accordingly ho accompanied that prince on his important inter- 
view with Napoleon at Erfurth, in 1808. From this period he became, as it 
were, the head of a middle body in Russian diplomacy, equally removed from 
the ardeut patriotism of the old national party, which beheld with undisguised 
pain the subjection of the cabinet of St Petersburg to the dominion of Napoleon, 
and the ambitious dreams of the Greek enthusiasts, who aimed at planting the 
cross on the dome of St Sophia. Moderate and rational in his views, with 
extensive knowiedgo and great address, he soon became indispensable to 
Alexander— whose views ho divined, whoso character he studied, to whose 
interests he was devoted. In 1812, though not as yet the head of the imperial 
chancery, ho had the chief direction of its foreign diplomacy. He was present 
at the interview at Abo between Alexander and Bernadotte. In 1813 his 
iiifiucnce openly appeared; ho accompanied the Emperor to Germany in the 
memorable campaign of that year, and signed the convention of Roichenbach 
with England on the 15th June 1818. He had a great share in the delicate 
negotiation which, in the succeeding months, led to the accession of Austria to 
the grand alliance, and ultimately occasioned the fall of Napoleon; and bore an 
active part, when military measures w^ere resumed, in the difficult task of keep- 
ing Bernadotte to his diplomatic engagements. He signed, with the other 
plenipotentiaries of the Allies, the treaty of Ghaumont, and subsequently that 
of Paris in the French capital Since that time he has been almost the Metter- 
nich of Russian foreign affairs, and continued to enjoy the entire confidence of 
the Emperors.— Sec CAmmGVB, JOiphmates Euro^i^ens, ii. 317, 345; B'lofj, dcs 
Ilonmcs VkaniSf iv. 530, 540. 

t Lord Castlereagh’s objections to the treaty were two-fold, 1st, That it 
recognised the title of Napoleon as Emperor of France, w'hich England had 
never yet done, directly or indirectly. 2d, That it assigned him a residence, in 
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A tcmblc catasti'ophe had •wellnigh terminated at this chap._ 
period the life and the sufferings of Napoleon. His 
deimrturc for Elba had been fixed for the 20 th April ; ’ 23/ 

and in the interim, while he was totally deserted by all 
but a few domestics and his faithful Guards, it became Napoleon 
evident to those around him that some absorbing idea had umseB" 
taken possession of his mind. He recurred constantly to 
the last moments of departed greatness ; his conversation to 
his iiftimatc friends was entirely upon the illustrious men 
of antiquity, wlio, in circumstances similar to his own, 
had fallen by their own hands ; in the close of his career 
as in its outset, lie dwelt on the heroes of Plutarch, and 
their resolution not to survive misfortune. The appre- 
hensions of his attendants were increased when they 
learned that on the 12 th, the day after the signature of 
the treaty, he had directed the Empress Marie Louise, who 
was on her way from Blois to join him, to delay the 
execution of her design. On taking leave of Caulaincourt 
that night, after a mournful reverie he said, “ My resolu- 
tion is taken : we must end : I feel it.” Caulaincourt had 
not been many hours in bed when he was suddenly roused 
by Constant, the Emperor’s valet, who entreated him to 
come quickly, for Napoleon was in convulsions, and fast 
dying. He instantly ran in ; Bertrand and Maret were 
already there ; but nothing was to me heard but stifled 
groans from the bed of the Emperor. Soon, however, his 
domestic surgeon Ivan, who had so long attended him in 
his campaigns, appeared in the utmost consternation, and 
stated that he had been seen, shortly after going to bed, 
to rise quietly, pour a liquid into a glass, and lie down 
again ; and Ivan had recognised in the phial, which was 
left on the table, a subtle poison, a composition of opium 
and other deadly substances, prepared by Cabanis, the 

indciiendent sovereignty, close to the Ifcaliau coast, and withiii a few days" sail 
of France, v'liilc the tiros of the revolutionary volcano wore yet unextinguished 
ill both countries. The result proved that he had judged rightly.— iSeo Beau- 
ciiAMr, ii. 884. 
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celebrated physician, ■which he had given the Emperor 
’ during the Mosco'w retreat, at his own desire, and which, 
as long as the danger lasted, he had constantly worn 
round his neck. When Caulaincourt seized his hand it 
was already cold. “ Caulaincourt,” said he, opening his 
eyes, “I am about to die. T recommend to you my wife 
and ray son— defend my memory. I could no longer 
endure life. The desertion of my old companions in arms 
had broken my heart.” The poison, however, eith^^froiu 
hawing been so long kept, or some other cause, had lost 
its original efficacy ; violent vomiting gave him relief ; he 
was with great difficulty prevailed on to drink warm 
water ; and after a mortal agony of two hours, the spasms 
gradually subsided, and he fell asleep. “ Ivan,” said ho, 
on awaking, “ the dose was not strong enough— God did 
not will it;” and he rose, pale and haggard, but composed, 
and seemed now to resign himself with equanimity to his 
future fate.i^* 

Meanwhile the imperial court at Blois, where the 
Empress Marie Louise and the King of Rome had been 
since the taking of Paris, was the scene of selfishness 
more marked, desertions more shameless, than even the 
saloons of Fontainebleau. Unrestrained by the presence 
of the Emperor, the egotism and cupidity of the courtiers 
there appeared in hideous nakedness, and the fumes of 
the Revolution expired amidst the univei'sal baseness of 
its followers. No sooner was the abdication of the Em- 

^ There can be no clotibt now of the accuracy of the preceding account, for 
Napoleon hiixiBelf gave precisely the same account of the matter to Montholon 
at St Helena: — “Depuis,” said he, retraito de Moscow, je portais sur 
moi dn poison suspendu au cou dans un cachet de soie : e’est Ivan qui Tavait 
prepare' par mon ordro danslacrainte d’etre onlev6 i:>ar les Cosaques. A present 
(ii Fontainebleau) ma vie u appartenait plus 3- la patric : Ics evdnemens des 
derniers jours rn’en avaient rendu le maltro. Pourquoi taut souffrirl Je 
nTiC'sitais pas : je sautais 3. bas de mon lit, et, d^layant le poison dans un peu 
d'eau, je le bus avee une sorte de bonheur. Mais le temps lui avait 0t5 sa 
valour. B’atroces douleurs m’arrachaient quelques g^missemens ; ils fureut 
entendus ; des secours m’arriverent; Dieu ne voulut quo jo mounisse encore . 
Bt HoRne etait dans ma destin^e,” — Montholon, Ccqdmte de Na2Jokon^ 
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peror kaovu, than all her court abandoned the Empress ; lxkxix 
it was a general race who should get first to Paris, to 
share in the farours of the new djnastj. Such was the 
desertion that, in getting into her carriage on the 9th 
April, at Blois, to take the road to Orleans, no one 
remained to hand the Empress in but her chamberlain. 

The Empress, the King of Rome, were forgotten : the 
grand object of all was to get awaj, and to carry with 
them*'as much as possible of the public treasure, w'hich 
liad been brought from Paris with the government. In 
a few days it had all disappeared. At Orleans, the 
remaining members of tlie Emperor’s family also departed ; 
Madame, Napoleon’s mother, and her brother, the Cai'di- 
nal Fesch, set out for Rome ; Prince Louis, the ex-king 
of Holland, for Switzerland; Joseph and Jerome soon 
after followed in the same direction. The Empress at 
first declared her resolution to join Napoleon, maintaining 
that there was her post, and that she would share his 
fortunes in adversity as she had done in prosperity. The 
wretched sycophants, howevei', who were still about her 
person, spared no pains to alienate her from the Empe- 
ror. They represented that he had espoused her only 
from policy ; that she had never possessed his affections ; 
that during the short period they had been married he had 
had a dozen mistresses ;* and that she could now expect 
nothing but reproaches and bad usage from him. Over- 
come partly by these insinuations, and partly by her own 
facility of character and habits of submission, she, too, 
followed the general example. Her French guards were 

There was too much foundation for this scandal. Though women had no 
lasting x^owcr over Ishapoleon, and never in the slightest degree influenced his 
conduct, he was extremely amorous in his disposition, so far as the senses 
were concerned; and his inMolities, though carefully conducted to avoid 
observation, were very frequent, both before and after his marriage with 
Marie Louivse. Two instances, in particular, are mentioned by Constant, which 
occurred at St Cloud recently before this period ; and, what was very remark- 
able, both the ladies, one of whom was of rank, came to visit him at Fontaine- 
bleau during the mournful scenes which passed, though neither saw him on 
tliat occasion. Both afterwards visited him at Elba. — Constant’s Mimoires da 
Napoleon, vi, 9*2-97. 

YOU XTIL 
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char, dismissed, and replaced by Cossacks ; she took the road 
Lxxxix . Orleans to Rambouillet, where she was visited siic- 
cessively by the Emperor her father, and the Emperor 
Alexander ; and at length she yielded to their united 
iiMis"' entreaties, and agi’eed to abandon Napoleon. A few 
'^^■ays after, she set out for Vienna, taking the King of 
Rome with her, and neither ever saw Napoleon more.^ 


Amidst the general and humiliating scene of baseness 
Honoukbie whicli disgTacod the French functionaries at the fill of 
Napoleon, it is consolatory, for the honour of human 


tainoUeau. Ij^ve somc instances of a' contrary character to 

recount. Carnot remained faithful at his post at Antwerp 
till the abdication of Napoleon was officially intimated ; 
and then he announced his adhesion to the new govem- 
Aprii 15. ment in an order of the day to the garrison, in which he 


concluded with the memorable words, udiich so completely 
define the soldier’s duty — “ The armed force is essentially 
obedient ; it acts, but never deliberates.” Yet he was 


not insensible to the evils which had rendered the farther 


sway of Napoleon insupportable in France, and said — 
“ The return of the Bourbons produced in France a uni- 


versal enthusiasm ; they were received with an effusion of 
the heart which is inexpressible ; the enthusiasm was 


universal. The ancient republicans did not feel it the 
least ; Napoleon had in a particular manner oppressed 
them.” Soult was one of the last to give in : his adhesion 
is dated Castelnaudery, 19 th April, nine days after the 
battle of Toulouse,* and when, in reality, there was no 
alternative, as the whole nation had unequivocally declai’ed 
itself. Of the few who remained faithful to the Emperor 
at Fontainebleau, it is impossible to speak in terms of too 
high admiration. Caulaincourt, after having nobly dis- 
charged to the very last his duties to his old master, at 
his earnest request returned to Paris, a few days before 

. * Essentially obedient, the army has nothing now to do but to conform to 
the will of the nation ”—SotJtT*s Oastehicmde)% I9th Ap'U 181 4 ^ 

Mmk&u/tf %ith AprU ; and Beaochamp, n. 501. 
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he departed for Elba, and bore vith him an autogi-aph ^xllix 
letter from Napoleon to Louis XVIII., strongly recom- — H-l* 
mending him to the service of the restored monarch. 

The Emperor obyiouslj thought, and justly, that his pre- 
sence there was indispensable to Avatch orer the perform- 
ance of the treaty of Fontainebleau. Generals Bertrand, 

Drouot, and Cambronne, Maret, General Belliard, Baron 
Fain, General Gourgaud, Colonel Anatole Moutesquiou, 

Baroh de la Place, Generals Kosakowski and Vonsowitch, 
remained with him to the last at Fontainebleau ; and 
Bertrand shared his exile, as well at Elba as at St Helena. 
Macdonald, though the last of his marshals to be taken 
into favour, was faithful to his duty : he did not forget 
his word pledged on the field of Wagram.^ Napoleon \A«ie,du 
was so sensible of his fidelity, that on the morning when ^ 
he brought him the ratification of the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau to sign, he publicly thanked him for his affectionate 
zeal, and lamented the coldness which had at one period 
estranged them from each other. He had derived one 
benefit from his misfortunes — he had learned who were . 
his real and who his false friends.* “ At least,” said the 
Emperor, “ you will not refuse one souvenir — it is the s chateaub. 
sabre of Mourad-Bey, which I have often worn in battle ; fsTmm. 
keep it for my sake. Return to Paris, and serve the 
Bourbons as faithfully as you have served me.” Amidst 
the general and hideous defection of the other marshals,! 
it IS refreshing to find one man who preserved unscathed,'^ iw, 125. 
amidst the revolutionary furnace, the honour and fidelity 


* “ Ij miieo ben, ma grande, 

Clio riman fra’ disastri agl’ infelici, 

E il distingner da’ finti i veri amici. 

Oh del tuo he, non della sua fortuna, 

Fido seguace ! E perclid mai del I'egno, 

Ond’io iiossa premiarti, il Ciel mi priva ? 

Metastasio, AlessandrOf Act ii. scene 1. 

t Augcreau, at Valence, on the Rhone, thus addressed his soldiers : — 
iSoldiers ! the Senate, the jusfc interpreter of the national will, worn out wxtii 
the despotism, of Buonaparte, has pronounced, on the 2d April, the detlirone- 
ment of him and his family. A new dynasty, strong and liberal, descended 
from our ancient kings, will replace Buonaparte and his despotism. Soldiers 1 
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r;iiAP._ of iiis Scottish ancestors, which had so long bound the 
■ Highlanders, more steadily even in adrerse than in pros- 
perous fortune, to the house of Stuart. 

The last scene of this mighty drama was not unworthy 
The Empo- of tlio dignity of those which had preceded it. When 
"wchlt tlie day for setting out drew nigh, Napoleon in the first 
iw”*'" instance refused to move, and even threatened to renew 
the war, alleging that the Allied powers had broken the 
compact with him, by not permitting the Empress Marie 
Louise and his son to accompany him. Upon the solemn 
assurance of General Koller, the Austrian commissioner, 
that the absence of the Empress was of her own free will, 
he agreed to take his leave. The preparations for his 
departure were at length completed, and the fonr com- 
missioners, on the part of the Allied sovereigns, who were 
to accompany him, appointed — viz. General Koller on 
the part of Austria, General Schouvalofif on that of Russia, 
Colonel Campbell on. that of England, and Count Wald- 
burg-Truchess on behalf of Prussia. The Emperor then 
at noonday descended the great stair of the palace of 
Fontainebleau, and, after passing the array of caj-riages 
which awaited him at the door, advanced into the middle 
of the Old Guard, which stood drawn up to receive him. 
Amidst breathless silence and tearful eyes, he thus ad- 
dressed them : — “Soldiers of my Old Guard, I bid you 
adieu ! During twenty years I have ever found you in 
the path of honour and of glory. In the last days, as in 
those of our prosperity, you have never ceased to be 
models of bravery and fidelity. With such men as you, 
our cause could never have been lost ; but the contest was 
interminable : it would have become a civil war, and 
France must daily have become more unhappy. I have 
therefore sacrificed all our interests to those of our countiy. 

you aro absolveij from your oaths; you are so by the nation, in which the 
soTereignty resides : you are still .more so, were it necessary, by the abdica- 
tion of a man who, after haring sacrificed millions to his cruel ambition, has 
not known how to dk as a soldier."— AuoERBAtr, \Uh April ; Momtmr, 23d 
JprU 1814. . ' 
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I depart ; but you remain to serve France. Its happi- chap. 
ness was my only tbotighfc ; it will always be the object — 1I_1‘ 
of my wishes. Lament not my lot ; if I have consented 
to survive myself, it was that I might contribute to your 
glory. I am about to write the great deeds we have done 
together. Adieu, my children ! I would I could press 
you all to my heart ; but I will at least press your eagle.” 

At these words. General Petit advanced with the eagle ; 

Napflieon received the general in his arms, and kissed 

the standard. His emotion now almost overcame him ; 

but, making a great effort, he regained liis firmness, and 

said, “Adieu, once again, my old companions! May this 

last embrace penetrate your hearts !” With these words 

he tore himself from the arms of those around him, and 

threw himself into his carriage, which immediately drove 

off amidst the sobs and tears of his faithful Guar^ 

whom had petitioned to be allowed to accompany him. x.46,47. ' 

Certainly never was a great career more nobly terminated.^ 

Napoleon ere long, however, received convincing evi- 
dence that, how ardent soever might be the attachment of Napoie’on’s 
his soldiers, the population of all France was far from l^rejus, and 
sharing the same sentiments. On the road to Lyons, thlcrL 
indeed, he was received always with respect, generally 
with acclamations ; but after passing that city, which he 
traversed on the night of the 23d, he began to experience 
the fickleness of mankind, and received bitter proofs of the 
baseness of human nature, as well as the general indigna- 
tion which his oppressive government had produced. At 

* Voltaire would seem to have had a presentiment of this impressive scene 
in CSdipCf in the noble lines : — 

‘‘ Finissez vos regrets et roteiiez vos larnies ; 

Vous plaigncz mon exil, il a pour moi des cliarmes ; 

Ma fuite ^ vos malheurs assure un prompt seoours ; 

En perdant votre roi, vous conservez vos jours. 

Du sort de tout ce peuple il est temps que j’ordonne, 

J’ai sauve cet empire en arrivant au trdne, 

J'en descendrai du moins comme je suis mont6; 

Ma gloire me suivra dans mon adversity : 

Mon destiii fut toujours de vous rendre la vie/’ 

CEdipCt Act V. scene 2. 
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c;hap. noon on tlie following day lie accidentally met Augereau 
on the road near Valence ; both alighted from their car- 
iitfi j.jages, and, ignorant of the atrocious proclamation in 
which that marshal had so recently announced his con- 
K4,f,ch. rersion to the cause of the Bourbons, ^ the Emperor 
embraced him, and they walked together on the road for 
a quarter of an hour in the most amicable manner. It 
was obseiwed, however, that Augereau kept his helmet on 
his head as he walked along. A few minutes aftef, the 
Emperor entered Valence, and beheld the proclamation 
placarded on the walls : he then saw what recollection 
his lieutenant had retained of the days of Castiglione. 
The troops were drawn out to receive him, and they 
45 ?l 7 . *sir saluted the Emperor as he passed ; but they all bore the 
wi's^Msr cockade. At Orange loud cries of “ Vive le Roi \” 
Cap. i. 31, Tjvere heard : and at Avignon he found his statutes over- 
X. 227 , 230. turned, and the public effervescence against his govern- 
ment assuming the most menacing character.^ 

As Napoleon continued his journey to the south, the 
tumult became So excessive, that his life was more than 
o^a and onco in imminent danger from the fury of the populace. 
Samtcanat. Qrgon he was with difficulty extricated, chiefly by 
the firmness and intrepidity of Colonel Campbell and the 
other Allied commissioners, who acted with equal courage 
and judgment, from a violent death. At the inn of la 
Calado, near Saint Canat, a furious mob surrounded the 
house for some hours, demanding his head ; and it was 
only by getting out by a back window, and riding the 
next post disguised as a courier, with the white cockade 
on his breast, that he escaped. Such was the mortifica- 
tion which Napoleon felt at this cruel reception from the 
people whom he had so long governed, that when the 
Allied commissioners came up to the post-house, they 
found liim in a back room, with his elbows on his knees 
and his hands on his forehead, in profound afliiction. He 
was persuaded that the government had excited these 
tumults, in order that he might be murdered in them ; 
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iincl refused to take any nourishment lest it should be 
poisoned. He put on the uniform of the Austrian gene- — 
ral, Koller ; the helmet of Count Waldburg on his 
head ; liung the order of Maria Theresa on his breast ; 
wrapped himself in the cloak of General Schouvaloftj 
whose aide-de-camp took his place in the one provided for 
the Emperor. Relays were provided outside the walls at 
x\ix, to avoid the danger of entering the city ; he was 
clotted in the Austrian uniform, which he wore during 
the remainder of his journey; and the nnder-prefect, 
Dupeloux, a man of courage and honour, escorted him in 
person on horseback as far as the limits of Ms depart- 
ment. At Luc, Napoleon met and had an affecting inter- 
view with Pauline, who, amidst all her vanities, had some 
elevated points of character, and offered to accompany him 
in his exile ; on the 27 th, he reached Frejus ; and on the 
28 th, at eight at night, set sail for Elba, on boai’d the 
English frigate the Undaunted, sent there to receive him. 

Thus, in its last stage, a British vessel bore Cmsar and his 
fortunes. He was received by Captain Usher, who com- 
manded that vessel, agreeably to the orders of govern- 
ment, with the honours due to a crowned head : a royal 
salute was fired as he stepped on board, the yards were 
manned, and every possible I'espect was shown to him, 
from the captain to the humblest cabin-boy. Such was 
the impression produced by this reception from his ene- 
mies, so different from that of his own subjects whicli he 
had recently experienced, that he burst into tears. Dur- ' Tua. x.^ 
ing the voyage he was cheerful and affable ; conversed Ndu Camp- 
much with Captain Usher and the other officers on board ; clil cw 
and was particularly inquisitive concerning the details of n’ 
the English naval discipline — ^the object, he said, of his 
long admiration. A slight shade of melancholy was 
observed to pass oyer his countenance while the vessel was 
in sight of the Maritime Alps, the scene of his early chateauil. _ 
triumphs but he soon regained his usual serenity, and 
had, with his wonderful ascendency over mankind, made 
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great progress in tlie affections of the crew, when the 
Tessel cast anchor in Porto-Ferrajo, the capital of Elba. 
Moreau said of Napoleon, on hearing of the subterfuges 
to which he had recourse dming this journey to save his 
life — “ What characterises him is a mixture of falsehood 
and of the love of life : when he is beaten, you will see 
him fall at your feet and ask his life.” But this was not a 
just appreciation of his character*. With more truth 
Chateaubriand said : — “ He is like the rebel angelig : at 
one time he can contract into a dwarf, at another expand 
into a giant.” 

Josephine did not long survive the fall of the hero with 
whose marvellous fortunes her own seemed in a mysterious 
manner to be linked. In her retreat at Navarre, she had 
wept in secr’et the declining fortune and tarnished glory 
of the husband who had elevated her to the pinnacle of 
worldly grandeur, and whose star had visibly become 
obscured from the moment that he divorced her from his 
side. He married misfortune, like Louis XVI., when he 
allied himself with the Austrian line.'^’'’ Alexander was 
desirous to see and console her amidst her misfortunes, 
and promise his powerful protection to her children. At 
his request she came to Mahnaison, the much-loved scene 
of the early and I'omantic attachment of Napoleon, and 
there the Emperor saw her frequently, and gave her those 
assurances in the most unreserved manner. In the midst 
of these cares, however, she was suddenly taken ill of a 
putrid sore throat, which proved fatal at the end of a 
few days. The Emperor Alexander was with her almost 
to the last, and soothed her deathbed by reiterated assur- 
ances of protection to her children. And well and faith- 

How applicable to Napoleon’s fate were the words wliicli Lucan makes 
the shad© of Junia, Pompey’s first wife, address to him in a dream : — 

** Conjuge m©! lactos duxisti, Magnc, triximphos. 

F^riuna est loris,’* g©mper<|u© potentes 

Betraher© In dadom fafeo damnata maritos, 

' ..Iimupdt tepido pelles. ComoMa buato.” 
j., ;• Lucan, Fliarmliaf iii 20. 
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fully did he keep his promise. When some delay took ^chap.^ 
place ill making out the letters-patent, erecting the forests 
around Saint Leu into an appanage in favour of the 
second son of Queen Hortense, her grandson, as had been 
stipulated in the treaty of Paris, he declared that his 
Guards should not leave Paris till they were signed, wLich 
induced its being immediately done. In the following 
year ho took Prince Eugene’s interests under his especial 
protection at the congress at Vienna, and was mainly 
instrumental in there putting them on a proper footing. 

The friendship thus contracted between the Viceroy and 
the Czar led to a prolongation of the intimacy in the 
next generation ; and by a remarkable revolution in the 
wheel of fortune, Eugene Beauharnais’ son, the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, espoused in subsequent times one of the 
grand-duchesses, a daughter of the Emperor Nicholas ; so iTUb. r. 
that it is not altogether beyond the bounds of possibility, 
that a lineal descendant of Josephine, and a descendant 
by marriage of Napoleon, may one day mount the throne 212 , sii 
of Russia.! 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, who took so promi- 
nent a part in these memorable events, is one of the Character 
sovereigns of modern times who has left the greatest name peror£™x- 
in history, and who has made the most indelible marks on 
the records of European fame. The vast extension which 
the Russian empire has received under his rule, the burn- 
ing of Moscow, and dreadful overthrow of the Prench 
army in 1812 — the deliverance of Germany, and fall of 
Napoleon, have conspired to give a character of awful and 
yet entrancing interest to his reign, to which there is per- 
haps nothing comparable in the whole annals of mankind. 

He was born in 1777, and ascended the throne on the 
murder of the Emperor Paul in 1800, so that he was at 
this period only thirty-seven years of age. His charac- 
ter, naturally amiable and benevolent, had been moulded 
by the precepts of his enlightened^ though speculative and 
visionary, Swiss preceptor, la Harpe. But the ideas of 
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CHAP, tliat distinguislied pWlantbropist were formed upon the 
Lxxxix . Qf closct I’affaep than a practical acquaintance 

with men, and this defect strongly appeared when Alex- 
ander was first called to act in the great theatre of public 
life. His early measures were all beneficent jn their ten- 
dency, and bespoke a warm and susceptible heart ; but he 
was not at first a match for tlie talent and the wickedness 
of the RoTolution ; and hb yielded at Tilsit, less to the force 
of the French arms, than to the irresistible ascendafitf^and 
magic sway of the great enchanter who wielded its powers, 
.jj But if he was born good, he became great. He learned 
He liecame wisdom aiid gathered strength in the school of misfortune. 
Sort" M. If he had yielded at first, perhaps too easily, to the fasci- 
nation of Napoleon’s genius, no one ever surpassed him 
in the firmness with which, when again driven to arms, he 
resisted his aggression, or the tenacitjr with which he fol- 
lowed up the contest, till he had hurled his enemy from 
. the throne. His early friendship for Napoleon was an 
affair of the heart ; and he who has surrendered his heart, 
and been deceived, will be deceived no more. But for his 
firmness and resolution, the coalition would repeatedly 
have fallen to pieces. From the day Napoleon crossed 
the Niemen, Alexander clearly saw that peace with him 
was impossible. With Roman magnanimity, he held the 
same language when his empire was reeking with the 
slaughter of Borodino, and his star seemed to pale before 
the conflagration of Moscow, as when, on the heights of' 
Chaumout, he gaVe law to a conquered world : and- if he 
has been outshone by few conquerors in the lustre of his 
victories, or the magnitude of his conquests, none have 
equalled him in the magnanimous use which he made of 
his power, and the surpassing clemency with which in 
the moment of triumph he restrained the uplifted arm of 
vengeance. When it was suggested to him to change the 
Austerlitz, after the taking of Paris, 
m he replied — “ No; it is enough that I have passed over 
it with my aimyv'^' 
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In private life liis conduct was less irreproachable, ^chap.^ 
Unhappy circumstances, and the usual vices of royal life, -12 — 2.' 
had early produced an estrangement between him and the 
Empress, wlio nevertheless continued to reside in the Hb private 
imperial palace, where she preserved a spotless reputation, anddisposi- 
But tliough external decorum was thus preserved, and they 
were frequently in company together, they never met in 
private ; and this at once deprived the empire of the hope 
of a direct succession to the throne, and threw the Empe- 
ror into the usual temptations of female fascination. He 
had frequent liaisons accordingly, but they partook of the 
benevolent and tender character of his mind, and were 
unattended by open licentiousness or indecorum. He 
was fond of praise, and often led into extremes by that 
weakness; but it was the praise only of generous or 
noble deeds which he coveted. His figure was tall and 
majestic, his countenance open, his air mild, but such as 
at once bespoke the sovereign. He possessed the mingled 
dignity and sei'enity of aspect which poetic genius has 
ascribed to Jupiter Tonans.* No one possessed greater 
personal courage, or more passionately desired the honours 
of war ; but still a sense of duty to Europe led liim to 
forego the command, which he might have obtained, of 
the Allied armies in Germany in 1813. His manners 
were polished and fascinating in the highest degree, his 
tastes refined and elegant, and his information surprising, 
considering the incessant avocations which the manage- 
ment of such weighty concerns required. Though pas- 
sionately fond of accomplished female society, . he was 
deeply impressed with the responsibility of his situation 
at the head of such an empire, and was ever ready to forego 

* « Dagli ocelli, cli’ etade ancornon muta, 

Spira r ardire e 1 suo vigor piimiero ; 

E ben da ciascun atto e sostenuta 
La maesta degli anni e dell’ Impero. 

Apelle forse o Eidia in tal sembiante 
Giove foi'md; ma Giove allor tonante.” 

Gerus, Mler, xvii, 11. 
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its cliarms, and abandon all the luxuries of the court, to 
execute justice or stimulate improvement in the remotest 
parts of his dominions. A profound master, like most of 
his nation, of dissimulation, he was jet jealous of his 
personal honour ; and whatever he promised on his word, 
might with confidence be relied on, how much soever he 
thought himself entitled to elude the wiles of inferior 
diplomatists. 

He was ambitious ; but his thirst for acquisitibn of 
territory was so blended with a desire for, and generally 
followed by an increase of, the happiness of mankind, 
that it could hardly be called a fairlt. Deeply impressed 
with religious feelings, those noble sentiments breathed 
forth in all his addresses to his people and army through- 
out the whole course of the war, and influenced his con- 
duct to the latest hour of his life. He regarded himself 
as an instrument in the hand of the Almighty for the 
destruction of the Revolution and the improvement of 
mankind, and acted through all his career, sometimes 
witli imprudent haste, under that impression. His cha- 
racter cannot be better illustrated in this respect than by 
the fact, that he refused to permit his statue to be placed 
on the summit of the column which the gratitude of his 
country decreed to him at St- Petersburg, but instead, he 
caused it to be surmounted by one of Religion extending 
lierarms to bless mankind. Serenity and benevolence 
formed the leading features of his mind : no one more 
readily overlooked a fault, or forgave an injury ; none 
was so uniformly devoted to the happiness of his people. 
But his empire was not ripe for the mighty projects of 
amelioration which he contemplated ; mankind were too 
selfish and comipt to follow out his wishes. He was 
perpetually grieved by discovering how all his philan- 
thropic intentions had been marred by the cupidity or 
neglect of inferior agents, and how uniformly human 
wickedness had fastened on the best-conceived plans of' 
social improvement. His very generosity at Paris, the 
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liberal sentiments lie tliere uttered, wliich entranced the 
Y'orld, were in advance of the people whom he governed, 
and brought on a dark conspiracy in his own dominions, 
which embittered his future days, and in the end short- 
ened his life. He died of the malaria fer^, at Tagan- 
I’og, in the south of Russia, on the 31st Novetober 1825, 
in the arms of the Emm-ess Elizabeth, to whom ho had 
for some time before iii^ death become reconciled.* He 
retaiiTed his faculties to the last, had the Scriptures fre- 
quently read to him during his previous illness, and left 
the theatre of his worldly greatness with the serenity 
which might liave been expected from such a character. 
Inferior to Napoleon in genius, he was his superior in 
magnanimity : both conquered the world ; but Alexander 
only could conquer himself. Posterity will certainly 
award the first place to the matchless genius of the French 
Emperor ; but' it ' will confirm the saying of that great 
man, extorted from him even in the moment of his fall,— 
“ If I were not Napoleon, I would be Alexander.’!^ 
Never was character more opposite to the Russian 
autocrat’s than that of his great coadjutor in the paci- 
fication and settlement of Em-ope, PbinOb Talleyeand. 
This most remarkable man wms born at Paris in 1754, so 
tliat in 1814 he was already sixty years of age. He was 
descended of an old family, and had for his maternal aunt 
the celebrated Princess of Ursins, who played so import- 
ant a part in the War of the Succession at the court of 
Philip V. Being destined for the church, he early 
entered the seminary of St Sulpice ; and, even there, was 
remarkable for the delicate vein of sarcasm, nice discri- 
mination, and keen penetration, for which he afterwards 

** The following letter^ written by the Empress of Russia to her mother the 
day after her husband’s death, will show how entirely the bonds of conjugal 
aifection had been reunited before the Emperor’s death : — I have lost all : 
the angel is no more. Dead, he smiles upon me as he was wont to do while 
living. There now remains no hope to me but in you, my dear mother, with 
whom I wish to come and weep, and to be present at the interment. I shall 
remain near the deceased, and follow him as fast as my strength will permit ” 
Fmpi'eas Elizabeth to her Mother, Dec, 1, 1825 ,* 'Wheeler’s Memoirs. 
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becaiQG so distinguished in life. At the age of tventy-six 
he vas appointed agent-general for the clergy, and in that 
capacity his adniinistratire talents were so conspicuous 
tliat tliey procured for him tlie situation of Bishop of 
Autun, which he held in 1789, wlien the Revolution 
broke out. So well known had his talents become at 
this period, that Mirabeau, in his secret correspondenqe 
with Berlin, pointed him put as one of the most eminent 
lueu of the age. He was elected representative (5f the 
(lergy of bis diocese for the Constituent Assembly, and 
was one of the first of that rank in the church who voted 
(111 tlie 29th May for the junction of the ecclesiastical 
bod}' with the Tiers Etat. He also took the lead in all 
the measures, then so popular, which had for their object 
to despoil the church, and apply its possessions to the 
service of the state. Accordingly, he himself proposed 
tlie suppression of tithes, and the application of the pro- 
perty of the church to the public treasury. In all these 
measures he was deaf to the remonstrances of the clergy 
whom he represented, and ah-cady he had severed all the 
cords which bound him to the church. 

His ruling principle was not any peculiar enmity to 
religion, but a fixed determination to adhere to the domi- 
nant party, whatever it was, whether in church or state ; 
to watch closely the signs of the times, and throw in his 
lot with that section of the community which appeared 
likely to gain the superiority. In February 1790 he was 
appointed president of the Assembly ; and from that 
time forward, down to its dissolution, he took a leading 
part in all its measures. He was not, however, an orator : 
knowledge of men and prophetic sagacity were his great 
qualifications. Generally silent in the hall of debate, he 
soon gained the lead in the council of deliberation or 
committoo of management. He officiated as constitu- 
tional bishop, to the great scandal of the more orthodox 
clergy, in the great fdte on the 14th July 1790, in the 
Clianip de Mars, of which an account has already been 
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ffiven but he bad, already become fearful of the excesses chap. 
of the popular party, and was perhaps the only person _! — 1_1' 
to whom Mirabeau, on his deathbed, communicated his ^ 
secret riews and designs for the restoration of the French vi. § «. 
monarchy. Early in 1792 he set out on a seci’et mission 
from the 'French gOTernment to London, where he 
remained till the breaking out of the war in February 
1793, and enjoyed much of the- confidence of Mr Pitt. 

He nifturally enough became an object of jealousy to both 
pai'ties ; being denounced by the Jacobins as an emissary 
of the court, and by the Royalists as an agent of the 
J acobins. In consequence he was accused and con- 
demned in his absence, and only escaped death by with- 
drawing to America, where he remained till 1 795, engaged 
in commercial pursuits. It was not the least proof of 
his address and sagacity that he thus aroided equally the 
crimes and the dangers of the Reign of Terror, and 
returned to Paris at the close of that year with his head 
on his shoulders, and without deadly hostility to any 
party in his heart. 

His influence and abilities soon caused themselyes to 
be felt. The sentence of death which had been recorded an Ip.‘ 
against him in absence was recalled ; he became a leading ITmSSL 
member of the Club of Salm, which, in 1797, was esta- 
blished to counterbalance the eiForts of the Royalists in 
the Club of Clichy ; and on the triumph of the Revolu- 
tionists by the violence of Augereau in July 1797, he*’ 
was appointed minister of foreign affairs. Nevertheless, 
aware of the imbecility of the Directorial government, 
he entered warmly into the views of Napoleon, upon his 
return from Egypt, for its overthrow. He was again 
made minister of foreign affairs by that youthful con- 
queror, after the 18th Brumaire, and continued, with 
some few interruptions, to be the soul of all foreign nego- 
tiations, and the chief director of foreign policy, down to 
the measures directed against Spain in 1807. On that 
occasion, however, his wonted sagacity did not desert 
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him ; lie openly disapproved of the design to appropriate 
’ tlie -n-liole Peninsula, and counselled the Emperor to con- 
fine his spoliations of Spain to the provinces to the north 
of the Ebro. He was, in consequence, dismissed from 
office, wliich he did not again hold till he was appointed 
chief of the provisional government on 1st April 1814. 
He had thus tlio singular address, though a leading cha- 
racter under both regimes, to extricate himself both from 
tlie crimes of the Kcvolution and the misfortunes t)f the 
Empire. 

I Ic \vas no ordinary man who could accomplish so great 
a jirodigy, and yet retain such influence as to step, as it 
were, by common consent, into the principal direction of 
a flairs on the overthrow of Napoleon. His power of 
doing so depended not merely on his great talents : they 
alone, if unaccompanied by other qualifications, would 
inevitably have brought him to the guillotine under the 
first government, or the prisons of state under the last. 
It was his extraordinary power of divining the future 
course of events, the versatility and flexibility of his dis- 
[losition, and the readiness with which he accommodated 
himself to every change of government and dynasty which 
he tliought likely to be permanent, that mainly contributed 
to this extraordinary result. Such was his address, that 
lliough the most cliangeable character in the whole Revo- 
lution, he contrived never to lose either influence or 
reputation by all his tergiversations ; but, on the contrary, 
went on constantly rising, to the close of his career, when 
above eighty years of age, in weight, fortune, and con- 
sideration. The very fact of his having survived, both in 
person and influence, so many changes of government, 
wliich had proved fatal to almost all his contemporaries, 
of itself constituted a colossal reputation. Men never 
ceased admiring an addres.s which could have so long 
obtained the mastery of the mutations of fortune ; and 
when ho said, with a sarcastic smile, on taking the oath 
of fidelity to Louis Philippe in 1830, “ C’est !o treizi^me,” 
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the expression, repeated from one end of Europe to the ^ 
other, produced a greater admiration for his address than il-H-l. 
indiguatiou at his perfidy. ^*’*’*’ 

lie lias been well described as the person in existence 
who had the least hand in producing, and the greatest fwiVo- 
})o^rer of profiting by, revolutions. He was not destitute sS.4oL 
of original thought, but wholly without the generous feel- 
iiig, the self-forgetfulness, which prompt the great in 
chara’cter, as well as talent, to bring forth their concep- 
tions in word or action, at whatever hazard to themselves 
or their fortunes. Hi.s object always was not to direct 
but to observe and guide the current ; he never opposed 
it when he saw it was irresistible, nor braved its dangers 
wdiere it threatened to be perilous ; but quietly withdrew 
till air opportunity occurred, by the destruction alike of 
its supporters and its opponents, to obtain its direction. 

In this respect his talents very closely resembled those of 
Metternich, of whom a character has already been drawn ; ^ i 
but he was less consistent than the wary Austrian dqdo- ^ 
matist ; and, though equalled by him in dissimulation, he 
was far his superior in perfidy. It cost him nothing to 
contradict his words and violate his oaths, whenever it 
suited his interest to do so ; and the extraordinary and 
almost unbroken success of his career affords, as well as 
that of Napoleon, the most striking confirmation of the 
profound saying of Johnson— -that no man ever raised 
liimself from a private station to the supreme direction of 
affairs in whom great abilities were not combined with 
certain meannesses, which would have proved altogether 
fatal to him in ordinary life. Yet was he without any of 
the great vices of the Revolution. His selfishness was 
constant, his cupidity unbounded, his hands often sullied 
by gold : but he was not cruel or unforgiving in his dis- 
position, and few, if any, deeds of blood stain his 
memory. His witticisms and bon-mots were admirable, 
and repeated from one end of Europe to the other. Yet 
was his reputation in this respect perhaps greater than 

VOL. XIII. P 
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the reality ; for, by common consent, every good saying 
at l*aris, during Ms lifetime, was ascribed to the ex-bishop 
of Autun. But none perhaps more clearly reveals his 
cliaracter, and explains his success in life, than the cele- 
brated one, of which he at least obtained the credit, 
“That the principal object of language was to conceal 
tlionght.” 

On Easter day, being 10th April, a grand and imposing 
ceremony was performed in the Place Louis XV.* On 
the ,s]»ot where Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, the 
Princo.ss Elizabeth, and so many of the noble victims of 
the Kcvolutiou had perished, a great altar was erected, by 
command of the Emperor Alexander, in order to a general 
thanksgiving, by the sovereigns and armies, for the signal 
and complete success with which it had pleased the 
Almighty to bless the Allied arms. There was something 
to the thoughtful mind inexpressibly impressive in this 
ceremony. Bareheaded, around the altar, the sovereigns, 
with their princes, marshals, and generals, partook in the 
service, which was celebrated with extraordinary pomp, 
according to the fonns of the Greek church, by the bishops 
and priests of that establishment who had accompanied 
tlio Kussiau army. But it was, in the most emphatic 
sense, a catholic service. All Christendom was there 
represented ; the uniforms of twenty victorious nations 
were to be seen round tlie altar ; it was a thanksgiving 
for the triumph of Christianity over the most inveterate, 
the most depraved, and the most powerful of its enemies. 
It bore none of the marks of worldly exultation ; the 

I’liere can be Httlo doubt tliat this celebrated expression original in 
the person of Talleyrand or Fonebe, or both ; butithad long before beeirused by 
i\n author very dillcrcnt from either, thougli not less deeply versed in the 
HCCTcts of the human heart — Oliver Goldsmith. It is usually said by gram- 
marians,” says he, “ that the use of language is to express our wants and 
desires; but men who know the world hold, and i think with some show of 
roa'^on, that he who best knows how to keep his necessities private, is the most 
likely pfu’son to have them redressed, and that the true me of speeek is not so much 
lu oum wants as to conceal On the Use of Langufipe”— YVm Bee 

No, 8. Oct. 20, 1T56. ’ 
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humility to the arm of Omnipotence. On their knees, 
around the altar, the monarchs kissed the sacred emblem 
of the cross ; when it was elevated, all assembled bowed 
their heads with reverent deyotion ; amd a hundred guns, 
from the two banks of the Seine, announced the triumph 
of the Gospel by the devotion which it had inspired into 
the breasts of its supporters. Such was the impression 
produced bj^ the august scene, that not an arm was 
moved, nor a sound to be heard, in the vast concourse 
of thirty thousand soldiers, who stood in close column in 
the square. The whole marshals of France, in full 
uniform, attended the ceremony. The \yorld never 
beheld such an example of moral retribution, such a 
convincing proof of the reality of the Divine administra- 
tion. The rudest Cossack present felt the sacred influ- 
ence. But no feelings of that sort w’ere experienced, save 
in a few breasts, by the immense numbers of French 
W'ho witnessed the ceremony. They were dead to its 
moral import ; they felt not its awful waiming ; and con- lJ®?; 
soled themselves for the presence of so many foreign uni- 
forms in the heart of their capital by the observation, 
that the “dresses were not so well made as those of their 2 s. ^ ’ 

own army.” 1 

Nothing remained but to give effect to the declared 
will, alike of the .sovereigns and the French people, by Louis \ 
recalling tlie Bourbons. Hitherto, although all believed called to tile 
that the old ffimily would be restored, yet no act clearly 
expressive of that intention had emanated from the pro- 
visional government ; and they had, on the contrary, 
carefully disclaimed several acts of individuals, tending 
to the restoration of the royal authority. Doubts, in 
consequence, began to be entertained as to what was to 
be done, and the Royalists were in general and undis- 
guised uneasiness. But the resolution of the Allies was 
finally taken in the sitting, which continued till seven in 
the morning, of the uigljt between the 5th and 6th, net 
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to treat with a regency. Talleja’aiid tlien threw otF the 
: inab>k, and the conseiwative senate, by a solemn decree, 
called Louis XYIII. to the throne, and his heirs, 
accoriling to tlie established order of succession previous 
to the Revolution. Various provisions were at the same 
time made for the establishment of tlie senate and legis- 
lative body, and the due limitations of the royal authority, 
wliich were afterwards engrossed in the charter, and 
formed tlie basis of the government of the Restoration. 
The cliicf articles of that celebrated instrument will be 
eoiisidei’cd in a subsequent chapter, when the internal 
state of b'rauce after tlic accession of Louis XVIII. is 
considered.* Suflice it to say at present, that the 
French received a constitution which gave them a hun- 
dred times more real fredom than they had ever enjoyed 
since the revolt of the 10th August had overturned the 
throne, and incomparably more than, as the event proved, 
they were capable of bearing. And so completely had 
the people repented of their dreams of self-government, 
and so wofully had they suffered from its effects, that 
tiiis important decree, which thus re-established, after a 
lapse of twenty-one years, the royal family upon the 
throne, attracted very little attention, and was received 
by the whole multitude as a matter of course. Even the 
Abbe Sieyes voted for the King’s return; he had now 
felt what the govcrunicnt of the masses was, and got an 
answer to his celebrated question, which twenty-five 
years before had convulsed F ranee, “ What is the Tiers 
Etat:?-^; , '■■■■' 


fflie royal authority being thus re-established, the 
Knwy'-f different branches of government rapidly fell into the 
d’Art.jls new system. On the 9th the national guard assumed 
inioiuri„. ^vhite cockade ; and on the 12th the Comte d’Artois, 
who during these great events had been drawing near to 
the capital, made his public entry into Paris. He was 


* See Chap, xcii. § 37> 38. 
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OB liorseback, surrounded by a brilliant cortege of gen- ohaP; 
tlemen Ai’bo bad gone out to meet bim ; and near the 
barrier of Pantin lie was met by the xnarsbals of France, 
in full costume, with Ney at their head. “ Mon Seig- 
neur,” said Marshal Ney, speaking for himself and his 
brethren in arms, “ we have served with zeal a govern- 
ment which commanded us in the name of France ; 
your Highness and his Majesty will see wdth what 
fidelity w'e shall serve our legitimate king.” “ Messieurs,” 
replied the Compte d’Artois, “you have made the French 
arms illustrious ; you have carried, even into countries 
the most remote, the glory of the French name ; the 
King claims your exploits : what has ennobled France 
can never be foreign to him.” The procession, wdiich 
sw'elled immensely as it advanced, proceeded to Notre 
Dame, where the prince returned thanks for his restora- 
tion to his country. “There is nothing changed,” said I.®™™!'- 

“ <- 3^0 407» 415. 

he, “ only a Frenchman the more in Paris. This is the Burgii. m. 
first day of happiness I have experienced for twenty-five m 
years.” ^ 

Louis XVIII. was not long of responding to the call 
made upon him by the Senate. On the 2Gth Aixril, the EntV' 
fugitive monarch left his peaceable retreat of Hartwell xvfiunto 
to be again tossed on the stormy sea of public affairs, and Apritai, 
made his entry amidst an extraordinary concourse of 
spectators into London, where he w'as received in state 
by the Prince-Regent. No words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the enthusiasm wliich prevailed on this 
occasion. It w'as a great national triumph, unraixed by 
one circumstance of alloy ; it gave demonstration strong 
of the total overthrow of the revolutionary system. 
Sympathy with an illustrious race, long weighed down 
by misfortune, was mingled with exultation at the 
glorious rew’ard now obtained for a quarter of a centimy 
of toils and dangers. White cockades were universal ; 
the general rapture was shared alike by the rich and the 
poor ; the fierce divisions, the rancorous faction, with 
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which the war commenced, had disappeared in one 
tumnltnous swell of universal exiilfcation. “Sire,” said 
tlie monarch with emotion to the Prince- Regent, when 
he first addressed him, “ I shall always consider that, 
under God, owe I ray restoration to your Royal High- 
jiess.” The Prince-Regent received his illustrious guest 
with that dignified courtesy for which he was so cele- 
brated, accompanied the royal family to Dover, ^and 
hade them farewell at the extremity of the pier of 
that ]dacc. In a beautiful day, and with the utmost 
sjiiemlour, the royal squadron, under the command of 
tiio Duke of Clarence, accompanied the illustrious exiles 
to their own country. Hardly had the thunder of artil- 
lery from tlie castle of Dover ceased to ring in their errs, 
when the cliffs of France exliibited a continued blaze ; 
and the roar of cannon on every projecting point, from 
Calais to Boulogne, announced the arrival of the monarch 
in the kingdom of his forefathers.^ 

Hitherto the progress of the sovereign had been a 
continued trimnpli ; but as he advanced through France, 
although the crowds which were everywhere assembled 
on tlie wayside to see him pass received him always with 
respect, sometimes with enthusiasm, yet it was apparent 
tliiit tlierc was a mixed feeling on the part of the people. 
The unanimous transports which had greeted his entry 
into l.oiulon, and passage through England, were no 
longer to be discerned. Tiro feeling of loyalty, one of 
tlie noblest passions which can fill the breast, because 
one of tlic least selfish, was nearly extinct in the gi’cat 
mass of tlio people ; the return of the royal family was 
associated with circumstances of deep national humilia- 
tion : the principal feeling in the multitude was curiosity 
to see the .strangers. The King anived at Compiegne 
on the 2‘)th, and the preparations for his reception at 
I'aris having been completed, he made his pulilic entry 
by the gate of St Denis on the 3d May, in tlie midst of 
a prodigious concourse of spectators. The Duchesse 
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d’Anjjoulenie \yas seated by his side : the Old Guard of chap. 
Kapoleon formed his escort ; the national guard of Paris 
kept the streets for the procession ; and innumerable 
officers and privates of the Allied armies added, by their 
gay and varied uniforms, to the splendour of the scene. 

The procession proceeded first to Notre Dame, where the 
King and the royal family returned thanks for their 
restoration, and then advanced by the quays and the 
Ponf Neuf to the Tuileries. From a delicate desire to 
,pave Louis the pain of seeing the foreign uniforms, it was 
arranged tliat the streets should be lined by French 
soldiers, and the Old Guard were stationed between 
Notre Dame and the Tuileries. Never was indignation 
more strongly marked than in their visages. Some 
under pretence of saluting the cortbge, bent their heads 
down and drew their bearskins over their eyes so as to 
see nothing ; others ground their teeth in the vehemence 
of their rage, or showed them like tigers ; several shed 
tears of rage. When commanded to present arms, they 
did it with a vehemence which made the spectators start ; 
it was like bringing down their bayonets to the charge. 

When the Duchesse d’Angouleme reached the foot of 
the principal stair of that palace, which she had not seen ^ 
since the 10 th August 1792, when, in company 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, she left it to takeaeiiko- 
refuge from the insurgents in the National Assembly,'' 
her emotions were so overpoweiung that she fell down BoS.^i 2 .? 9 | 
insensible at the King’s feet. But these awful recollec- if'iVgfiao. 
tions produced little or no effect on the Parisians ; and ^““ 4 ®'“'’ 
the principal observation made was, that the King’s and Kib. 
Princess’s dresses were cut in the London fashion, and chatoiib. 
tliat the Ducliesse d’Angouleme was a perfect fright with sil?’ 
her low English bonnet.^ 

* At this period the English fashion for bonnets was exceedingly low, and 
the French pi'oportionally high ; so that the contrast between the Duchc.sse 
d’Aiigoulcine’s haymaker’s bonnet and the splendid coiffurm and feathers with 
which tlie ladies were adorned at Paris, was sufficiently striking. When Louis 
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But a more serious duty awaited tlic restored monarch : 
and havintr now resumed tlie reigns of government, the 
first (;aro wliicli awaited him was the difliciilt task of 
cnnclmling a treaty of peace witli tlie Allied powers, 
whiclt should at once satisfy their just and inevitable 
demands, and not prove an insuperable stumblingblock 
ill the first days of his restoration to the French people, 
'flic generous, perhap,s in some degree imprudent, expres- 
sidiis of the Fmperor Alexander, at the first takiflg of 
Baris, liad produced a prodigious impre.ssion ; his popu- 
laritv was at the highest point, and his influence in the 
capital altogether irresistible. It was the idea that they 
would e.scapc by his magnanimity from the consequences 
of defeat, and retain, even after the occupation of the 
capital, no incomsidcrahlc portion of their conquests, 
whicli had reconciled its inhabitants to the Restoration, 
and produced the general burst in favour of the Bourbon 
dynasty. But when the diplomatists began coolly to sit 
down to reduce the conditions of the treaty to writing, it 
was no easy matter to reconcile these expectations with 
the obvious necessity of curtailing France so much, that 
it .should not again jirove dangeroirs to the liberties of 
Eurojie ; and it required all the address of Talleyrand, 
ami the other ministers who liad been appointed by' tlie 
King, to ovirreomc the difficulty. 

J!y a convention concluded on 23d April, it was pro- 
vided that tlie Freiieli troops in Germany, Italy', and the 
Low Gountries, should cede all the fortresses and coun- 
tries beyoud the frontiers of old France, as they stood 
on the 1st .January 1702, wliicb was at one blow to 
.sweep away the whole conquests of the Revolution. 
The Allied troop.s were, with as little delay as possible, 
to ovaeimte the whole of the territory so defined ; and 

iM'ti'XKctl the .Pout Keiif, tho was taken off tbo niatue of Hciiry lY., wliiult 
had hvm placed there a week before, and wbich bore the iriBcripiion—^' Ludo- 
vico reduce, Henricus redivivus” which was the folieitouH t}iou,t,dit of AT. Lally 
Tylleudah — Ptrsmml observation. 
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all milita,ry exactions on both sides were, by a secret 
article, to cease forthwith. The principal object of this 
clause was to put a stop to the unbounded and scourging 
requisitions of Marshal Davoust, who still retained pos- 
i; session of Hamburg. The number of strong places, and 

the quantity of artillery, warlike stores, and muniments 
i of war, which by this conTeution fell into the hands of 

the Allies, vras prodigious, and altogether unexampled in 
tlie annals of military trophies. They of themselves con- 
j vey a stupendous idea of the vast extent of the military 

i, resources which, at one period, were at the disposal of 

I the French Emperor ; and of the strange and ruinous 

;i policy which prompted him to disperse his troops over 

i so many distant strongholds, when he was contending 

against greatly superior forces of the enemy, for life or 
I death, on the plains of Champagne.^ 

Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Wesel, in Germany ; Maes- 
S tricht, Mayence, Luxembourg, and Kehl, on the Rhine 

^ and the Meuse ; Flushing, Bergen-op-Zoom, Antwerp, 

Ostend, Nieuport, and many others in the Low Coun- 
tries; Mantua, Alessandria, Peschiera, Gavi, and Turin, 
in Italy ; Barcelona, Figueras, Rosas, and Tortosa, in 
Spain, besides a vast number of others of lesser note, 
wei’e abandoned.'"' Fifty-three fortresses of note, twelve 

* Tlie inaguitude of these garrisons, even in tlie last moments of the empire, 
and when iSTapoleon was literally cnished in France for want of men, was snch 
as almost to exceed belief. The following was the amount of a few of the 
priiieip.d, as tliey finally evacuated the fortresses they held on the conclusion 
of hostilities : — 




Garrisons. 

Surrendered. 

Hain]>urg, . 


12,200 

25th May. 

JMagdcbiirg, . 


16,000 

25tli May. 

Wesel, 


10,000 

10th May. 

Mayence, 


15,000 

4 th May. 

Barcelona, . 


6,000 

12th May, 

Antwerp, . . 


17,500 

6th May. 

Mantua, . . 


6,000 

28th April. 

Alessandria, . 


5,500 

30th Arjril. 

Bergen-oi'>-Zc)Oiu, 


4,000 

24th April. 



92,200 



■- See ScHOELL, IHstoire des Tmitts de Paix^ x. 4fS2, 433. 
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CHAP, tliousaiid pieces of cannon, ammunition and military 
i.xxxix . immense quantities, and garrisons to the amount 

of nearly a hundred thousand men, all beyond the 
frontiers of old France, 'were thus at one hlo^T surrendered ! 
What a picture does this present of the astonishing 
strength and tenacity of the grasp which Napoleon had 
laid on Europe ; of the greatness of the military giant 
whose weight had so long oppressed the wmrld, .• when 
even in his last extremity, and after such unheard-of 
rt^'^'ci'scs, he yet had such magnificent spoils to yield up 
scim'ii'/x. to tlie victor! But what is physical strength where 
Aiiirten^N. luoral vii'tue is wanting ; and what the external resources 
Ricueii, 1 . empire, when its heart is paralysed by the selfish- 

ness of a revolution 

The treaty of the 30th May wms signed at Paris by 
Treaty of the plenipotentiaries of France on the one side, and 
at Pa?fs* Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia, on the other ; but 
after the convention of 23d April, it contained little 
which was not foreseen by the French. It pi’ovided that 
France should be reduced to its original limits, as' they 
stood on 1st January 1792, with the exception of various 
cessions of small territories, some to France by the 
neighbouring powers, others by France to them, for the 
sake of defining more clearly, and for mutual advantage, 
its frontiers, but which, upon a balance of gains and 
losses, gave it an increase of four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls. Avignon, however, and the country of 
Venaisin, the first conquests of the Revolution, were 
secured to it. France, on the other hand, consented to 
abandon all pretensions to any territories beyond these 
limits, and to throw no obstacle in the way of fortifica- 
tions being erected on any points which the new govern- 
ments of those countries might deem expedient. Hollabd 
was to be an independent state, under the sovereignty 
of the house of Orange, with an accession of temtory 
drawn from union with Flanders ; Germany was to be 
independent, but under the guarantee of a federal union ; 
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Switzerland independent, gOTerned by itself ; Italy chap. 

divided into sovereign states. The free navigation of the J 1' 

Rhine was espressly stipulated. Malta, the ostensible 
cause of the renewal of the war after the treaty of Amiens, 
was ceded in perpetuity, with its dependencies, to Great 
Britain ; and she, on her part, agreed to restore all the 
colonies taken from France or her allies during the war, 
with the exception of the islands of Tobago, St Lucie, 
and the portion of St Domingo formerly belonging to 
Spain, which was to be restored to that power, in the 
West, and the Isle of France in the East Indies. 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, and Guiana were restored to 
France. France was to be permitted to form commer- 
cial establishments in the East Indies, but under the 
condition that no more troops were to be sent there than 
were necessary for the purpose of police ; and she regained 
the right of fishing on the coast of Newfoundland and in 
the gulf of St Lawrence. The fleet at Antwerp, which 
consisted of thirty-eight ships of the line and fifteen 
frigates, w'as to be divided into three parts, of which two 
were to be restored to France, and one to the King of 
Holland. The ships, however, of France which had 
fallen into the hands of the Allies before the armistice of 
23d April, and especially the fleet at the Texel, were to 
I’emain with the Allies ; and they were immediately 
made over to the King of Holland. All subordinate 
points and matters of detail w^ere, by common consent, 
referred to a congress of all the great powers, which it 
was agreed should assemble at Vienna in the succeeding 486,496.' ' 
autumn.’^ 

Such were the public articles of the treaty ; but, in 
addition to these, there was a secret treaty also signed, secret 'art:- 
w'hich contained articles of considerable importance, and toeaty."^ * 
which pointed in no obscure manner to the policy to be 
pursued for the reconstruction of the balance of power in 
Europe. They related chiefly to the disposal of the 
immense territories, containing no less than 15,360,000 
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souls, 'which had been severed from Napoleon’s empire, 
besides 16,000,000 more from its external dependencies, 
■which were novr in great part at the disposal of the Allied 
powers. The leading principle which regulated these 
distributions was, to strengthen the second-rate states 
bordoi'iug upon France, from the weakness of which she 
liacl hitherto always been able to make successful irrup- 
tions from her owm territories, before the more distant 
sovereigns could come to their support. To guard against 
this danger, it wms provided, that Piedmont should receive 
an accession of territory by the incorporation of Genoa 
with her dominions, the latter towm being declared a free 
poi't ; that tlie reconstruction of Switzerland, as agreed 
on by tlie Allied po'U'ers, should be ratified by France ; 
tliat Flanders, between the Scheldt and the Meuse, 
should be annexed to Holland ; and the German 
states on the left bank of the Rhine, which had been 
conquered from France, divided between Holland and 
Prussia.^ 

Such was the treaty of Paris, the most glorious that 
England had ever concluded — glorious, even more from 
what she abandoned than w'hat slie retained of her con- 
quests. With her enemy absolutely at her feet — with 
of France overrun by four hundred thousand victo- 
rious troops, her capital taken, and her Emperor virtually 
a prisoner in exile— she gave to this prostrate foe no 
inconsiderable accession of territory in Europe, and 
restored four-fifths of her colonial possessions. Not a 
village was reft from old France ; not a military contri- 
bution was levied ; not a palace or museum W'as rifled ; 
an indignity to the national honour was offered. All 
at was done w'as to restore the provinces which, since 
her career of conquest began in 1794, she had wrested 
from the adjoining powmrs. The French museums, 
loaded with the spoils of Italy, Germany, Spain, Flanders, 
and^ Holland, were left untouched : even the sacred relics 
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unreclaimed.* So far were the Allies from following chap. 
Napoleon’s bad example, in seizing erei'j article of value _‘_d. J, 
wherever he wmnt, that when they had them in their 
power they did not even reclaim their own. 

AVhat did Napoleon do to Pmssia in similar circum- 
stances, in 1807 1 Why, he imposed on that small And on the 
state, with only seven millions of inhabitants, a war con- fftheliiied 
tributiou of £26,000,000, and severed from it tlie half 
of its clominions 0 What did he do to Austria by the i ch. 

treaty of Vienna, in 1809 1 Why, he imposed on it a 
contribution of £9,500,000, and wrested from it a fourth 
of the monarchy If the Allies had acted in a similar 
spirit in 1814, how much of the territories of old France ' 
would they have left to its inhabitants 1 What crushing 
contributions w'ould they have levied, for many a long 
and weary year, on the vanquished! what havoc would 
they have made in all the museums and royal palaces of 
France ! Doubtless, their forbearance was not entirely 
owing to disinterestedness ; doubtless they had jealousies 
of their own to consider, political objects of their own to 
gain, in reconciling France to the new dynasty. But 
their policy was founded on a noble spirit— it rested on 
the principle of eradicating hostility by generosity, and 
avenging injury by forgiveness. The result qoroved that, 
in doing so, they proceeded on too exalted an estimate 
of human nature. 

In the general settlement of Europe, after the revolu- 
tionary deluge had subsided, , the fate of one of the most Eeturii of 
persevering, and not the least illustrious, of Napoleon’s RomeT'° 
opponents must not be overlooked. Pius VII., after 
having been taken away, by orders of Napoleon, from 
Fontainebleau on the 23d January, in virtue of the con- 
vention already meutioned,^ had been still, under onei3^^”’^ 


* Napoleon liad some of tliese vitli liim; in the room in which he died at St 
Helena. “Vous examinez/' said he, ^^cette grande horloge,* elle servait de 
reveille' matin au Grand Fi-ederic. Je Fai prise a Potsdam : c’^tait tout ce que 
valait la Prusse.” — Antomaechi, Dernien Joun de NapoUon, i. 97. 
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CH 4 P. pretext or another, detained in the French teriitorj and | 

Lxxxix. Provence when Paris was taken. One ot tne I 

1®!*- first cares of the provisional government was, by a clecree, i 

to direct him to he instantly set at liberty, and conducted ^ 

to the Italian frontiers with all the honours due to his ^ 

rank. He entered Italy accordingly, and at Cesina, near , 

Parma, had an interview with Murat, who exlubited to 
him the original of a memorial, which a number of the 
nobles and chief inhabitants of Rome had, at his instiga- 
tion, presented to the Allied powers, praying to have the 
Roman states incorporated with one of the secular poweis 
: of Italy. Without looking at the memoir so as to knoiv 

i what signatures were attached to it, the generous pontiff 

at once threw the document into the fire. Continuing 
Pis route by slow journeys, which the feeble state of his 
health rendered necessary, he reached the neighbourhood 
of Rome on the 23d, and entered that city on tlie 24th 
Play — nearly five years after he had been violently carried 
oflT, at dead of night, by the troops of Napoleon. Opinions 
had been divided previously as to the expedience of his 
return ; and those who had signed the memorial to the 
: Allies justly dreaded the effects of his resentment. But 

1 the generous proceeding at Cesina overcame all hearts, 

and he was received with unanimous and heartfelt expres- 
sions of satisfaction. Stricken by conscience, some of 
1 \vtTOd a nobles who had signed the memorial came next day 
m, Si! to request forgiveness. “ Have wo not some faults, too, 

Sttiii! to reproach ourselves with?” replied the generous pontiff ; 

; “ let us bury our injuries in oblivion.”^ 

The world had never seen — probably the world will 
Uxtraoi-di- iievei' again see — so marvellous a spectacle as the streets 
S which of Paris exhibited from the 31st March, when the entry 
wtodauhis of the Allies took place, till the 1 6th June, when, upon 
period. their finally retiring, the service of the posts was restored 

to the national guard of the capital. The dream of 
Ariosto was realised under circumstances yet more strik- 
ing — roixnd a greater than Charlemagne all the princes 
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and. ambassadors of the world were assembled.""' In a 
state of the most profound tranquillity, with the most 
absolute protection of life and property, even of the most 
obnoxious of their former enemies, the capital of Napoleon 
was occupied by the troops of twenty different nations, 
whom the oppression of his government had roused to 
arms from the Wall of China to the Pillars of Hercules. 
As if by the wand of a mighty enchanter, all the angry 
passicftis, the fiei'ce contentions, which had so long deluged 
the world with blood, seemed to be stilled ; victors and 
vanquished sank down side by side into the enjoyment of 
repose. Beside the veterans of Napoleon’s Old Guard, 
who still retained, even in the moment of defeat, and when 
surrounded by the might of foreign powers, their martial 
and undaunted aspect, were to be seen the superb house- 
hold troops of Russia and Prussia; the splendid cuirassiers 
of Austria shone in glittering steel ; the iron veterans of 
Blucher still eyed the troops of France with jealousy, as 
if their enmity was unappeased even by the conquest of 
their enemies. The nomad tribes of Asia and the 
Ukraine strolled in wonder along every street ; groups of 
Cossack bivouacs lay in the Champs - Elysees ; the 
Bashkirs and Tartars gazed with undisguised avidity, but 
restrained hands, on the gorgeous display of jewellery and 
dresses which were arrayed in the shop-windows, to 
attract the notice of the numerous princes and potentates 
who thronged the metropolis. Every morning the noble 
columns of the Preobazinsky and Simonefsky Guards 
marched out of the barracks of the Ecole Militaire, to 
exercise on the Champ de Mars ; at noon, reviews of 
cavalry succeeded, and the earth shook under the thunder- 

* Dentro a Parigi non sariano state 
K inniimerabil genti peregrine, 

Povere e ricebe, e d’ogni qualitate, 

Cbe T’eran, greebe, barbare e latine. 

Tanti signori, e imbascerie mandate 
Di tutto 1 mondo, non aA^eano fine,’' 

Orlando Ftirioso, xlvi. 75. 
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t^HAP. iiiEi charg6 of tlie Russiai) cuirassiers. Often in the 
Lxxxi.i evening the Allied inonarchs risited the opera, or some 
of the theatres ; and the applause with which they were 
rccoiv^ed resembled what might have been expected if 
Napoleon had returned in triumph from the capture of 
their capitals. Early in June, Wellington, who had been 
appointed ambassador of England at the court of the 
1 personu arrived among them ; he was received with 

observation, eutliusiasm j aud the opera-house never shook with Jouder 
applause than when he first made his appearance there, 
after the battle of Toulouse.^ 

One peculiarity in the Russian and Prussian armies, 
Onirahd which luost cxcited the attention of the Parisians, was 
feeSrof the universal and simple feeling of piety with which they 
were animated. To an infidel generation, who had never 
known Christianity but in its corruption, and judged of 
its spirit only from the misrepresentations of its enemies, 
this circumstance was the subject of general astonishment 
aud partial admiration. “ We listened,” says a contem- 
porary French journalist, “ to young Russian olEcers, on 
the very day of their triumphant entrance into Paris, 
who spoke of their exploits from Moscow to the Seine as 
of deeds which had been accomplished under the imme- 
diate guidance of divine Providence, and ascribed to 
themselves only the glory of having been chosen as the 
instruments for the fulfilment of the divine decree. They 
spoke of their victories without exultation, and in lan- 
guage so simple, that it seemed to us as if they did so by 
common consent out of politeness. They showed us a 
silver medal, worn equally by their generals and private 
soldiers as a badge of distinction.* On the one side is 
represented the eye of Providence, aud on the other these 
words from Scripture, ‘ Not unto us, not unto us, but to 
thy name.’ We must allow it is religion which has 
formed the sacred bond of their union for the benefit of 

* The medal of 1812. 
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mankind, tlie emblems of 'wliicli their troops wear on their 
garments. No human motire could hare induced them 
to make sacrifices unparalleled in history.” ^ The Emperor 
Alexander uniformlj expressed the same sentiments. 
“ This arm,” said that noble prince, “did no more than 
other men’s — each did his duty. Could I do less 1 Not 
I, more than they, achieved tlae victoiy. ’Twas Provi- 
dence.” Such was the spirit which conquered the French 
Revolution j such, on the testimony of the vanquished, 
the principles which gave final victory to the arms of the 
desert in the centre of civilised infidelity. The opposite 
characters of the two contending powers were perfectly 
represented by one circumstance : Napoleon placed on 
his triumphal column, in the Place Venddme, a statue of 
himself I Alexander, as has been already mentioned, 
caused the column which the gratitude of the senate 
decreed to him at St Petersburg to be surmounted 
by a statue of Religion extending her arms to bless 
mankind.^ 

Before the Allied armies broke up from Paris, a grand 
I’eview took place of the whole troops in and around that 
city, comprising the 6lite of the Allied forces then in 
France. Seventy thousand men, with eighty-two guns, 
were di'awn up three deep on the road, from the barrier 
of Neuilly to the bridge of St Cloud ; they occupied the 
whole space, and certainly a more magnificent military 
spectacle never was witnessed. When the Emperor 
Alexander, with the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia, and all the marshals and generals of their 
respective armies, rode along the line, the acclamations of 
the troops, at first loud and overpowering, then getting 
fainter and fainter as they died away in the distance, 
were inexpressibly sublime. Breaking then into open 
column, the whole defiled past the sovereigns ; and such 
was the splendour of their array, that it seemed scarcely 
conceivable that they had so recently been engaged in a 
campaign of unexampled duration and hardship. The 
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Russian Guard in particular, twenty, and tBe Prussian, 
“ eight thousand strong, with hardly a man in their ranks 
under six feet high, attracted, by the brilliancy of their 
equipments and the precision of their movements, uni- 
versal admiration. The eye could scarcely bear the 
dazzling lines of light which under a bright sun and a 
cloudless sky, were reflected from the cuirasses and sabres 
of the cavalry. Proudly the celebrated regiments of the 
Russian Guards, Preobazinsky, Simonefsky, and Bonnet 
d’Or, marched past. In noble an'ay, and with an erect 
air, the vast host pressed on : they passed round the 
massy pillars of the arch of Neuilly, begun by Napoleon 
to the honour of the Grand Army, defiled in silence over 
the Place of the Revolution, treading on the spot where 
Louis XVI. had fallen, and scarce cast an eye on the 
unfinished columns of the Temple of Glory, commenced 
after the triumph of Jena. Among tlie countless multi- 
tude whom the extraordinary events of the period had 
drawn together from every part of Europe to the French 
caiDital, and the brilliancy of this spectacle had concentrated 
in one spot, was one young man who had watched witlr 
intense interest the progress of the war from his earliest 
years, and who, having, hurried from his paternal roof in 
Edinburgh on the first cessation of hostilities, then con- 
ceived the first idea of narrating its events ; and amidst 
its wonders inhaled that ardent spirit, that deep enthusi- 
asm, which, sustaining him through fifteen subsequent 
years of travelling and study, and twenty more of 
composition, has at length realised itself in the present 
history. 

Having finally arranged matters at Paris, the Allied 
sorereigns, before retiiing to their own dominions, paid a 
visit to London. It belongs to the historians of England 
to recount the festivities of that joyous period— that 
Cloth of Gold of modern times ; when the greatest, and 
wisest, and bravest in Europe came to do voluntary 
homage to the free people whose energy and perseverance 
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had saved themselves by their firmness, and the world by 
their example. Sufl&ce it to say, as a topic interesting to 
general history, that the Allied monarchs left Paris on 
the 5th July, and reached Dover on the 8th : that they 
were received with extraordinary enthusiasm by all classes 
in England, from the peasant to the prince: that they 
were feasted with more than the usual magnificence at 
Guildhall, and received with more than wonted splendour 
at the palace : that the Emperor of Russia was invested 
wuth the Order of the Garter at Carlton House; and 
tha;t at Oxford both he and the King of Prussia, as well 
as Marshal Blucher, Avere arrayed with all the academic 
honours w^hich a grateful nation could bestow : that a 
splendid naval review at Portsmouth, where thirty ships 
of the line and frigates manoeuvred together, conveyed 
an adequate idea of the naval power of England : and 
that, satiated wdth pomp and the cheers of admiration, 
they embarked for the Continent on their return to their 
own dominions. But two circumstances connected with 
this visit, at the close of the longest, most costly, and 
bloodiest war mentioned in history, deserve to be I'ecorded, 
as characteristic of the British empire at this joeriod. 
When Alexander visited the arsenal at Woolwich, and 
saw the acres covered with cannon and shot in that 
stupendous emporium of military strength, he said, 
“ Why, this resembles rather the preparation of a great 
nation for the commencement of a war, than the stores 
still remaining to it at its termination.” And as the 
same monarch surveyed the hundreds of thousands who 
assembled to see him in Hyde Park, he was so impressed 
wdth the universal wellbeing of the spectators, that he 
exclaimed, “ This is indeed imposing ; but where are the 
people V’^ 

One other circumstance, of domestic interest in its 
origin, but of vast importance in its ultimate results, 
deserves to be recorded of this eventful period. At Paris, 
during the stay of the Allied monarchs, resided Lord 
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CHAP. , who had filled with acknowledged ability a high 

Lxxxix . situation at their headquarters during the 

“g'*' later period of the war. His lady, of high rank, had 
Remarkable jollied liiiu to partake in the festiYities of that brilliant 
S”' period, and with her a young relatiYe, equally distin- 
t?p*ce guished by her beauty and talents, then appearing in 
all the freshness of opening youth. A frequent yisitor 

at this period in Lord ^’s family was a young officer, 

hmii. ° then an aide-de-camp to the Grand-duke Constantine, a 
younger brother of an ancient and illustrious family in 
Germany, but who, like many other scions of nobility, 
had more blood in his veins than money in his pocket. 
The young aide-de-camp was speedily captivated by the 
graces of the English lady ; and when the sovereigns 

were about to set out for England, whither Lord 

was to accompany them, he bitterly lamented the scanti- 
ness of his finances, which prevented him from following 
in the train of such attraction. Lord good-humour- 

edly told him he should always find a place at his table 
when he was not otherwise engaged, and that he W'ould 
put him in the way of seeing all the world in the British 
metropolis, which he would probably never see to such 
advantage again. Such an offer, esjoecially when seconded 
by such influences, proved irresistible, and the young 
German gladly followed them to London. 

He was there speedily introduced to, and ere long 
which'fed distinguished by, the Princess Charlotte, whose projected 
Coburg alliance with the Prince of Orange had recently before 
a-sccndTug been broken off. Though the princess remarked him, 
of EBgSud. however, it was nothing more at that time than a passing 
regard ; for her thoughts were then more seriously 
occupied by another. Having received, at the same 
time, what he deemed some encouragement, the young 
soldier proposed to the princess, and was refused, and 
subsequently went to Vienna during the sitting of the 
congress at that place, where his susceptible heart was 
speedily engrossed in another tender affair. Invincible 
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obstacles, however, presented themselves to the realisation chap.^ 
of the Princess Charlotte’s views, which had led to her 
first rejection of the gallant German : he received a 
friendly hint from London to make his attentions to the 
fair Austrian less remarkable : he returned to the Eng- 
lish capital, again proposed to the English princess, and 
was accepted. It was Prince Leopold op Saxe-Cobueg ; 
and his subsequent destiny and that of his family exceeds 
all that romance has figured of the marvellous. He 
married the heiress of England ; after her lamented 
death, he espoused a daughter of France : he was offered 
the throne of Greece ; he accepted the crown of Belgium. 

In consequence of his elevation, one of his nephews has 
married the heiress of Portugal, another the Queen of 
England ; and the accidental fancy of a young German 
of&cer for a beautiful English lady has, in its ultimate 
results, given three kingdoms to his family, placed on one 
of his relatives the crown of the greatest empire that has 
existed in the world since the fall of Rome, and restored 
to England, in hazardous times, the inestimable blessing 
of a direct line of succession to the throne.* 

The mai’ch upon St Dizier was unquestionably expedient 
as a measure of military policy ; and as such it may be Reflections 
regarded as the last of those brilliant movements in that Siw'moV 
astonishing campaign, which alone would be suflScient to s^DizL. 
give immortality to the name of Napoleon. When his 
whole remaining resources had been fairly worn out in 
that marvellous struggle, he had a fair prospect by this 
felicitous conception of renewing the contest on fresh 

* It would be indelicate, during tlie life of some of tbe persons mentioned 
in tlie pi^eceding curious narration, to gii^’e tbeir names to tlie public. Those 
acquainted with the eleyated circles of English society at that period, will have 
no difficulty in filling them up ; and the statement may be relied on, as the 
author had it from some of the parties immediately concerned. The reader of 
Italian history vdll recollect the corresponding anecdote of the peasant Sforza, 
when invited to enter the army by a recruiting party which was passing the 
field whei*e he was pruning vines. He hesitated whether to accept or decline 
the offer ; and at length put his shears on a branch, saying, if they fell he would 
go, if they were supported by the branch he would remain. They fell : he 
joined the party, became Duke of Milan, and founded the house of that name. 
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OHAP^ ground, hitherto comparatively unexhausted, and of 
/“tripling his force in the field by the addition of the 
garrisons drawn fi-om the frontier fortresses. Yet this 
movement, beyond all question, proved Napoleon’s ruin ; 
for, by giving room for the manly counsels of Blucher 
and the Russian Emperor, it exposed the capital to the 
assault of irresistible forces, and led to the overthrow of 
the French Emperor’s power in the very quarter where 
he had deemed it most securely founded. And tlfat he 
fully appreciated the danger of an attack there, is deci- 
sively proved by the haste with which he at once aban- 
doned all the military advantages of the march on St 
Dizier to avert it, and the decisive results which followed 
the start which the Allies had got of him at the capital 
by only eight-and-forty hours. 

59 . with the other European monarchies, 

Sr involved in disaster. Vienna was taken 

Nnpoleon in 1805 ; but the Austrians fought the 
monarctae-! Austerlitz, and had wellnigh restored affairs 

as regards ’ nfter that eveut ; it was again taken in 1809, but the 
of the occa- monarchy stood firm, and reduced the invader to the 
ap^i- of ruin at Aspern. Berlin was captured by the 

Russians in 1769, and by Napoleon in 1806 ; but that 
did not prevent the Great Frederick, in the first instance, 
from bringing to a glorious close the Seven Yeai's’ War, 
nor Frederick William, in the second, from gaUantly 
struggling with his Russian allies for existence in the 
furthest corner of his dominions, amidst the snows of 
Eylau. Madrid fell an easy prey, in 1808, to the 
mingled fraud and violence of the French Emperor ; but 
Spam, notwithstanding, continued to maintain a mortal 
Jruggle for six long years with the forces of Napoleon. 
Russia was pierced to the heart in 1812, and her ancient 
capital became the spoil of the invader ; but Alexander 
persevered in the contest with unabated vigour, and from 
the flames of Moscow arose the fire which delivered tb c 
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capital— which, in all these other cases, so far from beins chap. 
the termination, was rather the commencement of the " " " ' 
most desperate and protracted period of the war — should 
in France alone have had a totally ojjposite effect; and 
that the capture of Paris should not merely have been 
the conquest of a kingdom, but the overthrow of a sys- 
tem, and the change of a dynasty, which still spread its 
ramifications over the half of Europe 1 

Tlih cause of this remarkable difierence is to be found 
in the decisive distinction, in the last crisis, between a causes ‘of 
revolutionary and an established government, and the end. ' 
different motives to human action which the two bring 
to bear upon mankind. A revolution being founded in 
general on the triumph of violence, robbei*y, and treason, 
over fidelity, order, and loyalty- — and almost always 
accompanied in its progress by a hideous effusion of blood 
and spoliation of property— its leaders, if successful, have 
no means of rousing or retaining the attachment of their 
followers, but by constantly appealing to the passions of 
the world. Equality, patriotism, liberty, glory, constitute 
the successive and brilliant meteors which they launch 
forth to dazzle and inspire mankind. They have an 
instinctive dread of the influences of Heaven; all allusion 
to a Supreme Being appears to them fanaticism; they 
would willingly bury all thoughts of another world in 
oblivion. So long as success attends their efforts, the 
powerful tie of worldly interest, or temporary passion, 
binds together the unholy alliance, and its force proves 
for a considerable period irresistible. But the very prin- 
ciple which constitutes its strength in prosperity affords 
the measure of its weakness in adversity : its idol being 
worldly success, when that idol is pierced to the heart by 
the destroyer, “the ocean-vault falls in, and all are 
crushed.” The same motives of action, the same prin- 
ciples of conduct, which make them unanimously rally 
round the eagles of the conqueror, necessarily lead them 
as generally to abandon the standards of the unfortunate. 
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i \ j enthusiasm of Austeiiitz, hovever different in its 

i aspect, sprang from the same source as the defections of 

I , Fontainebleau. In both cases they 'vvere true to one and 

I ; tbe same principle— self-interest. 

j The existence of this motive, as the general moving 

; « itisthit principle, is quite consistent "ffith the utmost generosity 

^ ' advance- and heroism m individual ames, though these unhappily 

; thTmilln- daily become less frequent in the late stages of the national 

! ■ thoR®TOiu- nialady. Nay, the absorbing passion for indi^^idual 

i ■' advancement, which in the more advanced stages of 

revolution comes to obliterate every other feeling, springs 
I ; from the ill-regulated impulse given in the outset to the 

I generous affections. For such is the deceitfulness of sin, 

i ' ' and the proneness to self-aggrandisement in human 

I nature, that the passions cannot be set violently in motion, 

f even by the disinterested feelings, without the selfish 

I ’ ere long obtaining the mastery of the current ; as in a 

I ; town carried by a storm, how sublime soever may be the 

: heroism, how glorious , the self-sacrifice, with which the 

I troops mount the breach, the strife, if successful, is sure 

' to terminate in the worst atrocities of pillage, rape, and 

conflagration. It is religion alone which, by opening a 

I * ‘ scene of aspiration beyond the grave, can provide a coun- 

terpoise to the overwhelming torrent of worldly ambition, 

. which can I’cnder men nobly superior to ail tbe storms of 

. time, and give the same fidelity to a falling, which revo- 

|i lution secures to a rising cause. 

|j That this, and not any peculiar ficldeness or proneness 

i; wndciffer- to change, was the real cause of the universal and dis- 
a“fiMUy graceful desertion by France of its revolutionary chief, 

■ imchy””' became unfortunate, is decisively proved by the 

l' consideration that, in other times, even in France itself, 

I in those parts of the country, or among those classes where 

the old influences still survived, the most glorious examples 
; of constancy and fidelity had been found. In the course 

I - of the wars with England, Paris was not only taken, but 

j occupied eighteen years by the English armies ; an Eng- 
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lish kins was crowned Kins of France at Rkeims ; and chap. 

, o , - o ^ ^ LXXXIX. 

so complete was the prostration of the country, that an — — — ' 
English corps, not ten thousand strong, marched right 
through the heart of France, from Calais to Bayonne, 
without encountering any opposition. But that did not 
subjugate the French people, or hinder them from glori- 
ously rallying behind the Loire, and twice expelling the 
English from their territory. The League long held Paris ; 
but that did not prerent Henry IV., at the head of the 
forces of the provinces, from laying siege to it, and placing 
himself, a Protestant chief, on the throne of France. 

Where, in the annals of the world, shall we find more 
touching examples of heroism in misfortune, and constancy 
in adversity, than in la Vendee, amid the republican 
massacres, or in Lyons under the mitraillades of Fouche 
and Collot d’Herbois 1 Even in Paris, stripped as it had 
been of almost the whole of the nobility by the previous 
emigration, five hundred devoted gentlemen hastened to 
the Tuileries, on the 10th August 1792, to meet death 
with the royal family. But not one of the new noblesse 
went from thence to Fontainebleau to share exile with 
Napoleon on the eve of his overthrow. 

It is in vain, therefore, to attempt to shelter the ter- 
giversation of Fontainebleau under any peculiarity of It was mis- 
national character; or to ascribe to human nature what is 
evidently owing, in this instance at least, to its baseness NapXon 
under the vices of a revolution. It is equally vain to 
allege that necessity drove the French leaders to this 
measure ; that they had no alternative ; and that deser- 
tion of Napoleon, or national ruin, stared them in the face. 

If that were the case, what condemnation so severe could 
be passed on the Revolutionary system, as the admission 
that it had brought matters, under chiefs and leaders of 
the nation’s own appointment, to such a pass that nothing 
remained but to ruin their country, or betray the hero 
whom they had placed upon the throne 1 But, in truth, 
it was misfortune, and the stoppage of the robbery of 
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Europe, which alone rendered Napoleon unpopular, and 
1' undermined the colossal poAver Ayhich the Reyolution had 
reared up. Not a whisper was heard against his system 
of government so long as it was victorious ; it was at the 
zenith of its popularity when, after tAvelve years’ con- 
tinuance, he crossed the Niemen. It was when he became 
unfortunate that it was felt to be insupportable. If 
the French eagles had gone on from conquest to con- 
quest, France would have yielded up the last drop *of its 
blood to his ambition ; and he would have lived and died 
surrounded by the adulation of its whole inhabitants, 
though ho had deprived all its mothers of their sons, and 
all the civilised world of its possessions. 

No position is more frequently maintained by the 
. French writers of the liberal school, than that Napoleon 
perished because he departed from the principles of the 
Revolution : that the monarch forgot the maxims of the 
■ citizen, the emperor the simplicity of the general ; that 
he stifled the national voice till it had become extinct, 
and curbed the popular energies till they had been for- 
gotten ; that he fell at last, less under the bayonets of 
banded Europe, than in consequence of his despotic terror 
at putting arms into the hands of his own people ; and 
that, if he had revived in 1814 the revolutionary energy 
of 1 / 93, he would have proved equally victorious. They 
might as well say, that if the old worn-out debauchee of 
sixty would only resume the vigour and the passions of 
twenty-five, he would extricate himself from all his ail- 
ments. Doubtless he would succeed in so doing, by such 
a miracle, for a time ; and he might, if so renovated, 
run again for twenty years the career of pleasure, licen- 
tiousness, suflFering, and decay. But is such a restoration 
m the last stages of excitement, whether individual or 
national, possible 1 Is it desirable 1 Was there ever such 
a thing heard of as a people, after twenty-five years’ 
suffering and exhaustion from the indulgence of their 
social passions, again commencing the career of delusion 
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and ruin 1 Never. Men are hardly ever warned by the 
sufferings of preceding generations, but they are never 
insensible to the agonies of their own. 

Equally extravagant is the idea frequently started by a 
more amiable and philanthropic class of writers, that it 
was Napoleon’s ambition which ruined the cause of the 
Revolution ; and that if he had only turned his sword 
into a ploughshare, and cultivated the arts of peace, after 
he hall gained possession of supreme power, as he had 
done those of war to attain it, he might have successfully 
established in France the glorious fabric of constitutional 
freedom. They know little of human nature — of the 
deceitfulness of sin, and downward progi’ess of the career 
of passion — who think such a transformation practicable. 
They know still less of the laws of the moral world, who 
deem such a result consistent with the administration of 
a just and beneficent Providence. Are the habits neces- 
sary for the building up of constitutional freedom ; the 
industry, self-denial, and frugality, which must constitute 
its bases in the great body of the people ; the moderation, 
disinterestedness, and general sway of virtue, which must 
characterise the leaders of the state, to be acquired 
amidst the total breaking up of society, the closing of all 
the channels of pacific industry, the excitement and ani- 
mation of war 1 Is the general abandonment of religion, 
the universal worship of the idol of worldly success, the 
sacrifice of every principle at the shrine of self-interest, 
the school in which the domestic and social virtues are to 
be learned 1 Are robbery, devastation, and murder, the 
sweeping away of the property of ages, the pouring out 
like water the blood of the innocent, the steps by which, 
under a just Providence, the glorious fabric of durable 
freedom is to be erected 1 We might well despair of the 
fortunes of the human race, if the French Revolution 
could have given the people engaged in it such a blessing. 

Napoleon knew well the fallacy of this idea. He con- 
stantly affirmed that he was not to be accused for the 
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Lxxxix. undertook : tliat they were imposed upon 

— him by an invincible necessity : that glory and success- — 
• in other words, perpetual contest— were the conditions of 

Soffe the head of a mili- 

3“wMch ^'®P^Wic, which would admit of no pause in its career : 
acted, that conquest was with him essential to existence, and 
that the first pause in the march of victory would prove 
the conimencement of ruin. This history has indeed 
been written to little purpose if it is not manifest even 
to the most inconsiderate, that he was right in these ideas, 
and that it was not himself, but the spirit of his age’ 
which IS chargeable with his fall.^'^ The ardent and yet 
disappointed passions of the Revolution, the millions 
thrown out of pacific employment, the insatiable desires 
awakened, the boundless anticipations formed during the 
progiess of that great convulsion, could by possibility find 
vent only in external conquest. The simple pursuits of 
industry,^ the unobtrusive path of duty, the heroic self- 
denial of virtue, the only sure bases of general freedom, 
were insupportable to men thus violently excited. If we 
would know where the career of conquest, once success- 
fully commenced by a democratic state, must of necessity 
^d, we hai^ only to look to the empire of Rome in 
ancient, or of British India in modern times. Even now 

punishment is not yet terminated. Not all the blood 

tom by internal disse^ions “niivlo ' ° ™ a powerful state, long 

conviiion profoSuSt F^-anc; a ll 

gouvemo ; s’il ne la mene a, la conoudte belKqueuse qu’il 

ooianio sous les Morovingiens • U o dtXl ^ se toumera en guerre civile, 
qu’il les oonduise 4travers les fleuves . faut 

ten’os; son habilite consists il iefer- oo Uans de nouvelles 

les tenitoires qi 

clominations, s’il veut ^viter au’ils ra l>utin, des terres^ et des 

& tUe e^.”-CAPEK0UB, Mst. 

rovingiens” into “Capgtiens ” fori Jrthout changing a word, but “Me- 

eMar career of Lei^ ioITnlnolSi^^^^^ 
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shed by Napoleon, not her millions of citizens slaughtered, 
have been able to subdue the fierce ebullition ; * the 
senate and legislative body obsequiously voted, the people 
slavishly acquiesced in, his ceaseless demands for the 
blood of their children, happy that he asked less than 
they wuld have given. f The double conquest of her 
capital has been unable to tame her pride ; and nothing 
but the consummate talents and courage of Louis Philippe, 
joined*to the philosophic wisdom of M. Guizot, have been 
able to prevent her from rushing again into the career of 
glory, of suffering, and of punishment. 

The French Revolution, therefore, is to be regarded as 
a great whole, of which the enthusiasm and fervour of 
1789 were the commencement; the rebellion against 


* Levies of men in France since tlie Bevolution : — 
1793, 

1793, 

1798, 

1799, 

1801, 

17tli Jan. 1805, 

24th Sept. 1805, 

4th Dec. 1806, 

7th April 1807, 

21st Jan. 1808, 

10th Sept. 1808, 

ISth April 1809, 

18th April 1809, . 

5th Oct. 1809, 

13th Dec. 1810, 

13th Dec. 1810, 

20th Dec, 1811, 

13th March 1812, 

1st Sept. 1812, 

11th Jan. 1813, 

Sd April 1813, 

24th Ang. 1813, 

9th Oct. 1813, 

15th IS^'ov. 1813, 


300.000 
1,200,000 

200.000 
200,000 

30.000 

60.000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 

160,000 

30.000 

10.000 

36.000 
120,000 

40.000 
120,000 
100,000 

137.000 

250.000 

180.000 

30.000 
280,000 
300,000 


Total, ..... 
-Capefigue, v. 510 ; and Moniteurs of the above dates. 


4,103,000 


t Sedere Patres censere parati, 

Si regimm, si templa sibi, jugnlnmqne Senates, 
Auxiliumque petat : melius, quod plura jubere 
Erubuit, quam Boma pati.”— Lucan, Pharsaliaf hi. 110. 
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gOTernment and massacre of the King, the second stage ; 
the Reign of Terror and charnel-house of la Vendee, the 
third; the conquests and glory of Napoleon, the fourth ; 
the subjugation of France and treacheiy of Fontainebleau, 
the consummation. Its external degradation and internal 
infamy at the latter period, were as necessary a part of 
its progx’ess, as inevitable a result of its princijxles, as the 
haivest I'eaped in autumn is of the seed sown in spring. 
The connexion — the necessary connexion between the two 
now stands revealed in colours of imperishable light ; they 
are stamped in characters of fire on the adamantine tab- 
lets of history.' Therefore it is that any narrative of the 
Revolution which does not follow it out to its fall, must 
necessarily be imperfect, both in the fidelity of its picture 
and the truth of its moral. To stop at the accession of 
the Directory, or the seizure of supreme power by Napo- 
leon, as many have done, is to halt in our account of a 
fever at the ninth or thirteenth day, when the crisis did 
not come on till the twenty-first. And he who, after 
reflecting on the events of this marvellous progress, in 
v^nicli tlie efforts of ages and the j^unisliment of genera- 
tions were all concentrated into one quarter of a centurv, 
does not believe in the Divine superintendence of human 
aflairs, and the reward of virtuous and punishment of 
guilty nations m this world, would not be converted 
though one rose from the dead. 

An author in whom simplicity or beauty of expression 
often conceals depth and justice of thought, has thus 
explained the mode of the Divine administration, and the 

mentahty of free agents_:-“The beauty and magnificence,” 
j-s Blau, of the universe are much heightened by its 
being an extensive and complicated system, in which a 
™ty of springs are made to play, and a multitude of 
ditfeient movements are with admirable art regulated and 
hpt m order. Interfering interests and jarring passions 
are in sneh manner balanced against one anotimr, sad! 
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proper checks are placed on the violence of human pur- chap. 

suits, and the wrath of man is made so to hold its course, -1' 

that how opposite soever the several motions at first 
appear to be, yet they all concur at last in one result. 

While among the multitudes that dwell on the face of 
the earth, some are submissive to the Divine authority, 
some rise up in rebellion against it ; others, absorbed in 
their pleasures and pursuits, are totally inattentive to it ; 
they are all so moved by an imperceptible influence from 
above, that the zeal of the dutiful, the wrath of the 
rebellious, and the indifference of the careless, contribute 
finally to the glory of God. All are governed in such a 
manner as suits their powers, and is consistent with their 
moral freedom ; yet the various acts of these free agents 
all conspire to woi'k out the eternal purposes of heaven. 

The system upon which the Divine government plainly 
proceeds, is, that men’s own wickedness should be appointed 
to correct them, that they should be snared in the work 
of their own hands. When the vices of men require 
punishment to be inflicted, the Almighty is at no loss for 
the ministers of justice. No special interpositions of 
power are requisite. He has no occasion to step from 
his throne and interrupt the majestic order of nature. 

With the solemnity which befits Omnipotence, he pro- 
nounces, ‘ Ephraim is joined to his idols ; let him alone.’ 

He leaves transgressors to their own guilt, and punish- 
ment follows of course. Their own sins do the luorh of 
justice. They lift the scourge ; and with every stroke ^ 
they inflict on the criminal, they mix the severe admoni- Serm. i4;‘ 
tion that he is reaping only the fruit of his own deeds, se™”i 4 . 
and deserves all that he suffers.” ^ 

Without pretending to explain the various modes by 
which this aw fid and mysterious system of Divine admi- univ^Ai 
nistration, in which ourselves are at once the free agents, 
and the objects of rewurd and punishment, is carried on, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the powerful operation 
of two moral laws of our being, with the reality of which 
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Lxxxix. ®^pe™Qce of ]iis own as well 

as the obsemtion of those around him, must he familiar. 
The first is, that everj irregular passion or illicit desire 
acquires strength from the gi-atification which it "receiYes, 
and becomes the more uncontrollable the more it is 
indulged. The second, that the power of self-denial, the 
energy of Tirtue, the generosity of disposition, increase with 
every occasion on which they are called forth, until at 
length they become a formed habit, and require hardly 
any elFoit for their exercise. On the counteracting force 
of these two laws, the whole moral administration of the 
universe hinges ; as its physical equilibrium is dependent 

on the opposite influences of the centripetal and centri- 
lugal forces. 

70. V p’adual and latent steps that the destruction 

Sitlit- in the individual or in the communitv 

fui progress begins. The first advances of sin are clothed in the garb 
of liberality and philanthropy : the colours it then 
assumes are the homage which vice pays to virtue. If 

t e evil unveiled itself ^ at the beginning— if the storm 
which IS to uproot society discovered as it rose all its 
errors, tlmre are few who would not shrink from its 
contact. But its first appearance is so attractive that few 

1 ^ nature : and, strange to say, the 

nost hardened egotism in the end derives its chief strength 
^n the outset from the generous afiectious. By demies 
habit gives the passions strength, while the absence of 

bv mLrf unawakened 

y lemoise, the sinner proceeds in his course till he waxes 

bold m guilt and becomes ripe for ruin. We are imper- 
ceptibly betrayed • from one licentious attachment rae 
c iminal passion led on to another, tiU all self-govern- 
nent is lost, and we are hurried to destruction. In this 

hiackens, till what was at first a small cloud, no bio-crer 
than a man s hand rising from the sea, is found to ctirv 
the tempest in its womb.«i What is the career of tlm 
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drunkard, the gamester, or tke sensualist, but an esem- chap.^ 
plification of the truth of this picture 1 Reader, if you 
have any doubt of the reality of this moral law, search 
your own heart, call to mind your own ways. Exactly 
the same principle applies to nations. What is the his- 
tory of the French Revolution, in all its stages, but an 
exemplification of this truth when applied to social pas- 
sions 1 And how did the vast colossus of earthly pas- 
sion, which had so long bestrode the world, ultimately 
break up 1 Despite the bright and glowing colours with 
which its youth arose, despite the great and glorious deeds 
by which its manhood was emblazoned, it sank in the end 
amidst the basest and most degrading selfishness. It 
perished precisely as a gang of robbers does, in which, 
when the stroke of adversity is at last felt, each, true to 
the god of his idolatry, strives to save himself by betray- 
ing his leader. The same law which makes an apple fall 
to the ground regulates the planets in their course. 

The second moral principle, not less universal, alike in 
individuals and nations, than the fiirst, is open to the daily AnSascend- 
observation of every one, equally in his own breast and 
the conduct of others. Every one has felt in his own 
experience, however little he may have practised it — 
every teacher of youth has ascertained by observation 
— every moralist from the beginning of time has enforced 
the remark as the last conclusion of wisdom— -that the 
path of virtue is rough and thorny at the outset ; that 
habits of industry ancl self-denial are to be gained only by 
exertion ; that the ascent is rugged, the path steep, but 
that the difficulty diminishes as the effort is continued ; 
and that, when the “ summit is reached, the heaven is 
above your head, and at your feet the kingdom of Cash- 
mere.” And such is the effect of effort strenuously made 
in the cause of virtue, that it purifies itself as it 
advances, and progressively casts off the intermixture of 
worldly passion, which often sullied the purity of its 
motives in the outset. Hence the constant elevation often 
TOL. XIII. 
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CHAP.^ obseryed in the character of good men as thej adyance in 
Lxxxix . close they almost seem to haye lost eyery 

stain of human corruption, and to be translated, rather 
than raised, by death to immortality. It is in this moral 
law that the antagonist principle of social as well as indi- 
vidual evil is to be found, and it was by its operation 
upon successive nations that the dreadful nightmare of 
the French Revolution was thrown off the world. Many 
selfish desires, much corrupt ambition, great moral 'weak- 
ness, numerous political sins, stained the first efforts of 
the coalition, and in them at that period England had 
her full share. For these sins they suffered and are suf- 
fering ; and the punishment of Great Britain will con- 
tinue as long as the national debt endures’^ — of Russia 
and Prussia as long as Poland festers, a thorn of weak- 
ness, in their sides. But how unworthy soever its cham- 
pions at first may have been, the cause for which they 
contended was a noble one. It was that of religion, 
fidelity, and freedom ; and, as the contest rolled on, they 
were purified in the only school of real amelioration— the 
school of suffering. Gradually the baser elements were 
washed out of the confederacy ; the nations, after long 
agony, came comparatively pure out of the furnace. At 
last, instead of the selfishness and rapacity of 1 '794, were 
exhibited the constancy of Saragossa, the devotion of 
Aspern, the heroism of the Tyrol, the resurrection of 
Prussia ; and the war, which had commenced with the 
partition of Poland and the attempted partition of France, 
terminated with the flames of Moscow and the pardon of 
Paris. 

Is, then, the cause of freedom utterly hopeless 1 does 
agitation necessarily lead to rebellion, rebellion to revo- 
lution 1 and must the prophetic eye of wisdom ever anti- 
cipate in the infant struggles of liberty the bloodshed of 


If England had acted in the outset of the war as she did at the close, the 
MtondTht^ terminated in 1793, and 4600,000,000 saved from the 
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Robespierre, the carnage of Napoleon, the treachery of 
Fontainebleau 1 No. It is not the career of freedom, it 
is the career of sin which leads, and ever will lead, to 
such results. It is in the disi'egard of moral obligation 
when done with beneficent intentions j in the fatal 
maxim, that the end will justify the means ; in the obli- 
vion of the divine precept, that ‘‘evil is not to he done 
that good may come of it and not in any fatality con- 
nected with revolutions, that the real cause of this deplor- 
able downward progress is to be found. And if the 
supporters of freedom would avoid this otherwise inevit- 
able retribution ; if they would escape being led on from 
desire to desire, from acquisition to acquisition, from 
passion to passion, from crime to crime, till a Moscow 
retreat drowns their hopes in blood, or a treachery of 
Fontainebleau for ever disgi-aces them in the eyes of man- 
kind — they must resolutely in the outset withstand the 
tempter, and avoid all measures, whatever their apparent 
expedience may be, which are not evidently based on 
immutable justice. If this, the only compass in the dark 
night of revolution, is not steadily observed ; if property 
is ever taken without compensation being given ; or 
blood shed without the commission of crimes to which 
that penalty is bylaw attached ; or institutions uprooted, 
sanctioned by the exjoerience of ages, when their modifi- 
cation was pi'acticable ; if, in short, the principle is acted 
on, that the end will justify the means, unbounded 
national calamities are at han4 and the very objects for 
which these sins are committed wiU be for ever lost. 

What are the difficulties which now beset the philo- 
sophic statesman in the attempt to construct the fabric of 
constitutional freedom in France? They are, that the 
national morality has been destroyed in the citizens of 
towns, in whose hands alone political power is vested : 
that there is no moral strength or political energy in the 
country : that no great proprietors exist to steady or direct 
general opinion, or counterbalance either the encroach- 
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CHAP, meats of the executive or the madness of the people : that 
' France has fallen under a subjection to Paris, to which 
there is nothing comparable in European history : that 
the Praetorian guards of the capital rule the state : that 
nearly six millions of separate proprietors, the great 
majority at the plough, can achieve no more in the cause 
of freedom than an army of privates without officers ; that 
commercial opulence and habits of sober judgment have 
been destroyed, never to revive : that a thirst for excite- 
ment everywhere prevails, and general selfishness disgraces 
the nation : that religion has never resumed its sway over 
the influential classes : that rank has ceased to be here- 
ditary, and, having become the appanage of office only, is 
a virtual addition to the power of the sovereign ; and 
that the genei’al depravity renders indispensable a power- 
ful centralised and military government. In what respect 
does this state of things differ from the institutions of 
China or the Byzantine empire 1 “ The Romans,” says 

Gibbon, “ aspired to be equal : they were levelled by the 
equality of Asiatic servitude."” 

And yet, what are all these fatal peculiarities in the 
Redons prcscnt poHtical and social condition of France, but the 
prevent it, " effects of the very revolutionary measures which were the 
object of such unanimoixs support and enthusiasm at its 
commencement 1 This was the expedience for which the 
crimes of the Revolution were committed ! For this it 
was that they massacred the king, guillotined the nobles, 
annihilated the church, confiscated the estates, rendered 
bankrupt the nation, denied the Almighty ! — -to exchange 
European for Asiatic civilisation ; to destroy the founda- 
tions of freedom by crushing its strongest supports ; and, 
by weakening the restraints of virtue, render unavoidable 
the fetters of force ! Truly their sin has recoiled upon 
them ; they have indeed received the work of their own 
hands. Mr Burke long ago said, “ that without a com- 
plete and entire restitution of the confiscated nronertv. 
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tlie justice of the observatiou is now apparent, for by it chap. 

alone could the elements and bulwarks of freedom be 1' 

restored. But restitution, it will be said, is now impos- 
sible ; the interests of the new proprietors are too immense, 
their political power too great ; the Restoration was 
based on their protection, and they cannot be interfered 
with. Very possibly it is so, but that will not alter the 
laws of nature. If reparation has become impossible, 
EETErBUTiON must be endured ; and that I’etribution, as 
the necessary result of the crimes of which it is the 
punishment, is the doom of Oriental slarery. 
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CHAPTER XC. 


AMEEICA — ITS PHYSICAL, MOEAL, AND POLITICAL 
: CIECUMSTANCES. 


Ip the friends of freedom are often led to despair of 
CHAP, its fortunes amidst the dense population, aged monar- 

chies, and corrupted passions of the Old W orld, the aurora 

appears to rise in a 'purer sky and with brighter colours 
Vast outlet in tile other hemisphere. In those immense regions 
irthetoe- which the gcuius of Columbus first laid open to European 
rieaneonti- where Tice had not yet spread its snares nor 

wealth its seductions, the free spirit and perseTering 
industry of England have penetrated a yet untrodden 
continent, and laid in the wilderness the foundations of 
a vaster monument of civilisation than has ever yet been 
raised by the efforts of man. Nor has the hand of 
nature been wanting to prepare a fitting receptacle for 
the august structui-e. Far beyond the Atlantic wave, 
amidst forests trodden only by the foot of the savage, 
her creative powers have been, unknown to us, in cease- 
less activity : in the solitudes of the Far West, the 
garden of the human race has been for ages in prepara- 
tion ; and amidst the onward and expanding energies of 
the Old World, her prophetic hand had silently pre- 
pared, in the solitude of the New, unbounded resources 
for the future increase of man. 

There is a part of the New World where nature 
appears clothed with the brilliant colours, and decked 
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out in the gorgeous arraj of the tropics. In the gulf of chap. 
Mexico, the extraordinary clearness of the -water reveals _ — __ 
to the astonished mariner the magnitude of its abysses, 
and discloses, even at the depth of thirty fathoms, the Enchanting 
gigantic vegetation -which, so far beneath the surface, is w^eltiLian 
drawn forth by the attraction of a vertical sun. In the‘® “ ®‘ 
midst of these glassy waves, rarely disturbed by a ruder 
breath than the zephyrs of spring, an archipelago of per- 
fumed islands is placed, which repose like baskets of 
flowers on the tranquil surface of the ocean. Every- 
thing in those enchanted abodes appears to have been 
prepared for the wants and enjoyments of man. 

Nature has superseded the ordinary necessity for labour. 

The verdure of the groves, and the colours of the flowers 
and blossoms, derive additional vividness from the 
transparent purity of the air and the deep serenity of 
the heavens. Many of the trees are laden with fruits, 
which descend by their own weight to invite the indo- 
lent hand of the gatherer, and are perpetually renewed 
under the influence of an ever-balmy air. Others, 
which yield no nourishment, fascinate the eye by the 
luxuriant variety of their form or the gorgeous bril- 
liancy of their colours. Amidst a forest of perfumed 
citron-trees, spreading bananas, graceftth palms, wild 
figs, round-leaved myrtles, fragrant acacias, and gigantic . 
arbutuses, are to be seen every variety of creepers, 
with scarlet or purple blossoms, which entwine them- 7-27, isf 
selves round the stems, and hang in festoons from tree 
to tree.^ 

The trees are of a magnitude unknown in northern 
climes. The luxuriant vines, as they clamber up the its noiie 
loftiest cedars, form graceful inverted arches of vegeta- 
tion ; grapes are so plenty upon every shrub, that the 
surge of the ocean, as it lazily rolls in upon the shore 
with the quiet winds of summer, dashes its spray upon 
the clusters ; and natural arbours form an impervious 
shade, which not a ray of the sun of July can penetrate. 
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Cotton, planted by the hand of nature, grows in wild 
luxuriance j the potato and banana yield an overflowing 
supply of food ; fruits of too tempting sweetness present 
themselves to the hand. Innumerable birds, with varied 
and splendid plumage, nestle in shady retreats, where 
they are sheltered from the scorching heats of summer. 
Painted varieties of parrots and woodpeckers glitter 
amidst the verdure of the groves, and humming-birds 
rove from flower to flower, resembling “the aninated 
particles of a rainbow.” The scarlet flamingoes, seen 
through an opening of the forest in a distant savannah, 
appear the mimic array of fairy armies : the fragrance of 
the woods, the odour of the flowers, load every breeze. 
These charms broke on Columbus and his followers like 
Elysium : “ One could live here,” said he, “ for ever.” 
Is this the terrestrial paradise which nature seems at first 
sight to have designed — which it appeared to its heroic 
discoverer 1 It is the land of slavery and of pestilence ; 
where indolence dissolves the manly character, and stripes 
can alone rouse the languid arm ; where “ death bestrides 
the evening gale,” and the yielding breath inhales poison 
with its delight; where the iron race of Japhet itself 
seems melting away under the prodigality of the gifts of 
nature.^ 

There is a land, in the same hemisphere, of another 
character. Washed by the waves of a dai*k and stormy 
ocean, granite rocks and sandy promontories constitute 
its sea-front, and a sterile inhospitable tract, from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty miles broad, and eleven 
hundred long, presents itself to the labours of the colonist. 
It was there that the British exiles first set their feet, 
and sought amidst hardship and suffering that freedom 
of which England had become unworthy. Dark and 
melancholy woods cover the greater part of this expanse : 
the fir, the beech, the laurel, and the wild olive, are 
chiefly to be found on the sea-coast ; but in such pro- 
fusion do they grow, and so strongly do they characterise 
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the country, that even now, after two hundred years of chap. 
laborious industry have been employed in felling them, 
the spaces cleared by man appear but as spots amidst 
the gloomy immensity of the primitiye forest. Farther 
inland, the shapeless swell of the Alleghany mountains 
rises to separate the sea-coast from the vast plains in the 
interior ; the forests become loftier, and are composed of 
noble trees, sown by the hand of nature in every variety, 
from fthe stunted pine which strikes its roots into the 
ices of the arctic circle, to the majestic palm, the spread- 
ing plane-tree, the graceful poplar, and verdant evergreen 
oak, which overshadow the marshes of the Floridas and 
Carolinas. Inexpressible is the beauty of the scenes 
which nature exliibits in the highlands which lie around 
the upper valley of the Tennessee river. The vales are 
there encircled by blue hills rising above hills, of which 
the lofty peaks kindle with the first rays of the sun, 
while their overshadowing mass intercepts his noontide 
beams. Lower down, the slopes are covered with 
magnolias ; flowering forest-trees, decorated with roving 
climbers in snow-w'Mte cascades, glitter on the hill-sides ; 
the rivers, clear and shallow, rush through the narrow 
vales amidst thickets of rhododendron and blooming 
azalia. The fertile soil teams with luxuriant herbage, 
on which vast herds of deer brouse j the vivifying breeze iMaite- 
is laden with fragrance ; daybreak is ever welcomed by 
the carol of birds. Such are the enchanting features 
W'hich nature presents in the highlands of Carolina, Ban- 
Geoi’gia, and Alabama ; the most picturesque and salu- 246 .’ 
brious region to the east of the Mississippi.^ 

The ceaseless activity of nature is seen, without inter- ^ 
mission, throughout these pathless solitudes : the great Prodigious 
work of creation is everywhere followed by destruction, nSureluL 
that of destruction by creation. Generations of trees 
are perpetually decaying, but fresh generations ever force 
their w'ay up among the fallen stems j luxuriant creepers 
cover with their leaves alike the expiring and the reviv- 
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CHAP, ing race ; the frequent rains which almost eTerywhere 
stagnate amidst the thickets, attracted by this prodigious 
expanse of shaded and liumid surface, at once hasten 
decay and yivify vegetation ; prolific animal life teems in 
the leafy coverts which are found amidst these fallen 
patriarchs ; and the incessant war of the stronger with 
the weaker, strews the earth alike with animal and vege- 
table remains. The profound silence of these forests is 
occasionally interrupted alone by the fall of a tree, the 
breaking of a branch, the bellowing of the bufialo, the 
roar of a cataract, or the whistling of the winds. It is 
the land of health, of industry, and of freedom ; of ardent 
zeal, and dauntless energy, and great aspiration. In 
those forests a virgin mould is formed ; in those wilds 
1 the foundations of human increase are laid : no gardener 

could mingle the elements of rural wealth like the con- 
fii^ Mbi death of the forest ; and out of the 

879, 920. ’ decayed remnants of thousands of years are extracted 
the sustenance, the life, the power of civilised man.^ 
g The vast forests of this primeval continent have been 
Cooper’s thus described by the hand of a master, whose pictorial 
of tS Amt eye and graphic powers almost bring the realities he has 
rican forests. before our eyes : — “The American forest exhi- 

bits in the highest degi’ee the grandeur of repose. As 
nature never does violence to her own laws, the soil 
throws out the plant it is best qualified to support, and 
the eye is not often disappointed by a sickly vegetation. 
There is a generous emulation in the trees, which is not 
to be found among others of different families, when left 
to pursue their quiet existence in the solitude of the 
fields. Each struggles towards the light ; and an equality 
in bulk and similarity in form are thus produced, which 
scarce belong to their distinctive characters. The effect 
may easily be imagined. The vaulted arches beneath 
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interminable reign below, an outer and a different atmo- chap. 

sphere seeming to rest on the cloud of foliage. While L_ 

the light plays on the varying surface of the tree-tops, a 
sombre hue colours the earth. Dead and moss-grown 
logs, mounds covered . with decomposed vegetable sur- 
faces, the graves of long-past generations of trees, cavities 
left by the fall of a long uprooted trunk, dark fungi that 
flourish about the decayed roots of those about to loose 
their liold, with a few slender and delicate plants of 
minor growth, and which flourish in the shade, form the 
principal features of the scene beneath. In the midst 
of this gloomy solitude, the foot of man is rarely heard. 

An occasional glimpse of the bounding deer or trotting 
moose, is almost the only interruption on the earth 
itself; while the heavy bear or the leaping panther is 
occasionally met, seated on the branches of some vener- 
able tree. There are moments, too, when troops of 
hungry wolves are encountered on the trail of the deer ; 
but these are rather an exception to the stillness of the 
place, than accessories that should properly be intro- 
duced into the picture. Even the birds are in general 
mute ; or, when they do break the silence, it is in dis- 
cordant notes that suit their wild abode. The wilder- 
ness in the midst of many successive changes is always 
sustained at the point nearest to perfection : since the ^ Cooper, in 
alterations are so few and gradual as never to innovate chap. 8. ’ 
on its general character.” ^ 

The United States of North America extend from 
70“ to 127“ west longitude, and from 25“ to 52“ north Oeographi- 
latitude. They embrace in the territories of the separate of\iie™m”- 
States 1,535,000 square geographical miles, or about ten 
times the area of France, which contains 156,000 ; and 
seventeen times that of the British islands, which amount 
to 91,000 ; besides about 500,000 more in the unappro- 
priated western wilds not yet allotted to any separate 
State — ^in all, 2,076,400 square miles, or 1,328,896,000 
acres, upwards of twenty times the area of the British 
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Islands.* TMs immense territory is portioned out by 
nature into three great divisions, of which not a third has 
yet heard the hatchet of civilised man, by the two great 
chains of mountains which, running from north to south, 
nearly pai*allei to the adjacent oceans, separate the con- 
tinent of North America, as it were, into a centre and 
two wings. These chains are the Alleghany and the 
Rocky Mountains. The foi’mer, gradually rising fi’om 
the shores of the St Lawrence and the frontiers of 
Canada, and stretching southward to the gulf of Florida, 
a distance of above fourteen hundred miles, divides the 


sea-coast, which first began to be cultivated by the Euro- 
pean settlers, from the vast alluvial plains of Central 
America. The space between it and the sea is com- 
paratively sterile, and does not embrace above 200,000 
square miles. It is beyond the Alleghanies, a compara- 
tively low and shapeless range, seldom rising to five thou- 
sand feet in height, that the garden of the world is to be 
found. In the immense basins of the Missouri, the 
Ohio, and the Mississippi, to which the waters descend 
from the whole length of the Alleghanies on the east, 
and the vast piles of the Rocky Mountains on the west, 
are contained above 1,000,000 square miles, with hardly 
a hp or a rock to interi’upt the espanse. Of this pro- 
digious space, above six times the whole area of France, 
and fully eleven times that of Gi*eat Britain, two-thirds, 
being that which lies nearest to the Alleghany range, is 
composed of the^ richest soil, in great part alluvial, in 
others covered with the virgin spoils of decayed forest 
vegetation dm-ing several thousand years. The remain- 
ing third stretches, by a gentle and almost imperceptible 
slope, to the foot of the Rocky Mountains.^ 

■ * 71'? of tlie United States, inoluding the Iloridas. is aerera. 

mg to Malte-BiTin, about 3,000,000 square geographical miles'- butthatir»>li,.ln 
he portion corei-od by™ter, whiehl a ^eelth of “ok 
hacts. of the Boeky Mountains.— Maltb-Beust, xi. 185. The British islands 
EnS geographical miles, or nearly 122,000 
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Nature exliibits a character so different on the oppo- chap. 
site bants of the Mississippi, that it is scarcely possible 
to beliepe they belong to the same part of the world. 

On the western bank yast sayannahs stretch as far as the ThePrairiea 
eye can reach; their undulations of yerdure, like the 
waves of the ocean, blend in the distance with the blue 
of heaven. Gradually as it approaches the stupendous 
barrier of the Rocky Mountains, the character of nature 
changes. Charming savannahs, over which innumerable 
herds of buffaloes I’ange at pleasure, first break the dark 
uniformity of the forest ; wider and more open prairies 
nest succeed, over which the trees are loosely sprinkled, 
and sometimes attain a prodigious size : naked and 
dreary plains are then to be traversed, in which a thou- 
sand rills meander, with imperceptible flow, towards the 
great river in the east, almost concealed amidst gigantic 
reeds and lofty grass which fringe their banks ; until at 
length the vast and snowy ridge of the Rocky Mountains, 
rising in unapproachable grandeur to the height of four- 
teen and fifteen thousand, sometimes twenty thousand 
feet, presents apparently an impassable barrier to the 
adventurous steps of man. Yet even these, the Ancles of 
Northern America, which traverse its whole extent from 
Icy Cape to the Isthmus of Darien, do not bound the 
natural capabilities of its territory. On their western 
slopes another more broken plain, furrowed by innumer- 
able ravines, is to be seen, descending rapidly towai’ds 
the Pacific, which embraces three hundred thousand gsati'her 
square miles. Its numerous and rapid streams give it S’v'^Maito- 
au inexhaustible command of water-power ; its rivers, 
stored with fish and in great part navigable, present vast 
resources for the use of man : its boundless forests and 
rich veins of mineral wealth point it out as the future 4, 5 . 
abode of manufacturing greatness.^ 

On the opposite, or eastern bank, a very different 
scene in general presents itself. Every object in nature 
is there new and wonderful. Loud and frequent thun- 
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CHAP, der-stoms attest the electricity wth ’which the atmo- 
sphere is charged, and refresh the earth ’when parched by 
the droughts of summer. Life every ’where abounds ; 
Character of the "woods, the savaunahs, the morasses teem ’with exis- 
toifofTe tence. Hanging over the -watery current, grouped on the 
Mississippi. jQgjjg eminences on its banks, clustering in every 
valley, trees of all sorts, colours, and perfumes, gro-w up 
together in ’wild profusion, and reach a height -which the 
aching eye can hardly measure. Wild vines, bignonias, 
and other creepers, generally adorned by the most splen- 
did blossoms, creep up to their very summits ; and, 
stretching from one to another, form, as in the Campagna 
of Naples, arches of vegetation at the height of a hundred 
and fifty feet from the gi’ound. Sometimes spreading 
their tendrils out from the trees, these adventurous 
creepers stretch across rivers, over -which they throw 
aerial bridges of flowers. From the midst of this verdant 
wilderness, the magnolia rears his motionless cone, sur- 
mounted by large white roses. He has no rival but the 
palm-tree, which, at his side, waves to every breeze his 
graceful fan of verdure.^ 

If silence, inteiTupted only by casual sounds, reigns in 
the vast savannahs on the western, a very chorus arises 
from the woods on the eastern bank. A multitude of 
living animals, of all sorts, there attest the prodigality 
with which life has been spread in the wilderness by the 
hand of the Creator. Ewerything has been prepai’ed for 
their reception. Forests majestic in their growth, and 
free from underwood, spread over the plains in boundless 
magnificence ; the purling streams and frequent rivers 
flowing between alluvial banks, quicken the ever-pregnant 
soil into unwearied fertility; the strangest and most 
beautiful flowers grow familiarly in the fields ; the woods 
ai-e replenished with fragrance; the birds with their gay 
plumage and varied melodies inspire delight. The hum- 
ming-bird, so brilliant in its plumage, so quick in its 
motions, so unfeai-fol of man, rebounds from the blossoms 
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like a bee gathering honey. Myriads of pigeons often 
darken the air with their flocks. Bears of huge size, 
often reeling from the intoxication of the wild grapes, of 
which they are passionately fond, cling to the branches ; 
black squirrels sport in the recesses of the foliage ; 
mocking-birds and Vii'ginian pigeons alight on turf made 
red by strawberries ; parrots, resplendent with green and 
red, creep around the tops of the cypresses; and in the 
midst of the jessamine of the Floridas, the deadly sound 
of the rattlesnake is heard. The noise which these innu- 
merable tribes of animals make is so jirodigious, as to 
exceed anything ever heard in the abodes of civilised 
man. The roaring of beasts of prey, the bellowing of 
bufialoes, the cooing of birds, the hissing of serpents, the 
din of parrots, is all heard at once, without any one 
apparently being disquieted by the others. And, when 
wafted by the breeze from a little distance, it produces a 
dull incessant roar, like the sound of a distant cataract, 
which harmonises singularly with the deep solitude of 
these untrodden forests.^ 

These are the great geographical divisions of the terri- 
tory of the United States ; but they do not comprehend 
the whole of the immense continent of North America. 
Mexico on the south, and the British provinces on the 
north, contain within themselves the elements of mighty 
empires, and are destined to open their capacious arms 
for ages to come, to receive the overflowing population of 
the Old World. The former of these has been already 
described in treating of Spanish America, to which divi- 
sion of the New World it properly belongs.^ Canada, 
and the other British possessions in North America, 
though apparently blessed with fewer physical advan- 
tages, contain a noble race, and are evidently reserved 
for a lofty destination. Everything there is in proper 
keeping for the development of the combined physical 
and mental energies of man. There are to be found, at 
once, the hardihood of character which conquers difficulty. 
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CHAP, the severity of climate which stimulates exertioB, the 
natural advantages which reward enterprise. Nature has 
marked out this country for exalted destinies ; for if she 
has not given it the virgin mould of the basin of the 
Missouri, or the giant vegetation and prolific sun of the * 
tropics, she has bestowed upon it a vast chain of inland 
iMaite- lakes, which fit it one day to become the great channel 
139 , ”iH.' of commerce between Europe and the interior of America 
and eastern parts of Asia.^ ® 

^ The river St Lawrence, fed by the immense inland 
Vast Mand SOUS wlucli Separate Canada from the United States, is 
Xliltr the great commercial artery of North America. Des- 
lakes afford, sending from the distant sources of the Kaministiquia 
and St Louis, it traverses the solitary Lake Winnipeg 
and Lake of the Woods, opens into the boundless expanse 
of Lake Superior, and, after being swelled by the tribu- 
tary volumes of the Michigan and Huron waves, again 
contracts into the river and lake of St Clair; a second 
time expands into the broad surface of Lake Erie, from 
whence it is precipitated by the sublime cataract of Nia- 
gara into “ wild Ontario’s boundless lake,” and, again 
contracting, finds its w’ay to the sea by the magnificent 
estuary of the St Lawrence, through the wooded intri- 
cacies of the Thousand Islands. Nor are the means of 
water navigation wanting on the other side of this mar- 
vellous series of inland seas. The Rocky Mountains, 
sunk there to five or six thousand feet in height, contain 
valleys capable of being opened to artificial navigation by 
human enterprise ; no considerable elevation requfres to 
be surmounted in making the passage from the distant 
sources of the St Lawrence to the mountain feeders of 
the Columbia ; the rapid declivity of the range on the 
western side soon renders the latter river navigable, and 
^Maitc- ^ channel and swelling stream soon conduct the 

nSrul: “®'"g^tor to the shores of the Pacific.^ As clearly as the 
Baibi,D2k Mediterranean Sea was let in by the Straits of Gibraltar 
to form the main channel of communication and the 
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great artery of life to tlie Old World, so surely were 
the vast lakes of Canada spread in the wilderness of the 
New, to penetrate the mighty continent, and carry into 
its remotest recesses the light of European knowledge 
and the blessings of Christian ciyilisation. 

The superficial extent of the British possessions in 
North America is prodigious, and greatly exceeds that 
which is subject to the sway of the United States ; it 
amounts to above four millions of. square geographical 
miles, or nearly a ninth part of the whole terrestrial 
sui’face of the globe.''- Probably seven-eighths of this 
immense surface are doomed to eternal sterility from the 
excessive severity of the climate, which yields only a 
scanty herbage to the reindeer, the elk, and the musk ox; 
but the two Canadas alone contain three hundred thou- 
sand square miles, of which ninety-five thousand are in 
the upper and richer province ; and, altogether, there are 
probably not less than six hundred thousand square 
miles, in tlie British dominions in that part of the world, 
capable of profitable cultivation, being nearly seven times 
the superficies of the whole British islands, if the wastes 
of Scotland, not less sterile than the Polar snows, are 
deducted. Of this arable surface, about one hundred and 
thirty thousand square miles, or somewhat more than a 
fourth, has been surveyed, or is under cultivation. The 
climate is various, being much milder in the upper or 
more southerly province of Canada, than in the lower ; 
but in both it is extremely cold in winter, and sur- 
prisingly warm in summer. In the lower province, the 
thermometer has been known to stand, in July and 
August, at 93° of Fahrenheit in the shade, and it is fre- 
quently from 80° to 90°; while in winter it is sometimes as 
low as 40° below zero, so as to freeze mercury.^ But, not- 

^ The exact amount is 4,109,630 square geographical miles. The terrestrial 
globe embraces about 37,000,000. — Malte-Brun, xi. 179. Besides this land 
surface, British North America contains 1,340,000 square miles of water. — 
Ihkl 

yoL, xni. s 
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pme lorests, scantiij intersected, in tlie vicinitF 
to great riyers, by execrable roads, coyer indeed 
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of the national wealth, for in them is found ahinex- 
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seas afford to the activity of British enterprise, they are chap. 
inferior to none in the world in the immensity of their 
course arid the volume of their waters, and present 
unbounded facilities both for the export of the produce immense 
of the soil, and the marvellous powers of steam navigation, aruniid 
The greatest of these is the Missouri— the main branch 
of the vast system of rivers which drain the rich alluvial 
plain between the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, and 
whicH^ after a course of two thousand five hundred miles 
in length, empties itself into the gulf of Mexico, below 
New Orleans. Already a noble river when it issues in 
the solitude of the Far West from the Rocky Mountains, 
its passage into the plain is worthy of the majestic cha- 
racter of the Father of waters. Between stupendous walls 
of rock, jtwelve hundred feet high, and three leagues in 
length, whose overhanging cliffs darken the awful passage, 
it issues forth in a deep and foaming current three 
hundred yards broad, an^ soon swelled by other tribu- 
tary streams, winds its long and solitary way through 
the prairies to the falls, sixty miles distant, which rival 
Niagara itself in sublimity and grandem’.* The Missis- 
sippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, the Illinois, the Arkansas, 
the Kansas, the White River, the Red River, the St 
Peter, the Wisconsin, the least of them rivalling the 
Rhine in magnitude, and some of which have given 
their names to the mighty states which already are 
settled on their shores, are but the tributaries of this 
prodigious artery. But they are tributaries on a gigantic 
scale. Ere the limpid waters of the Ohio join the turbid 
waves of the Mississippi, it has already been swollen by 
sixty tributary streams, any one of which would pass for 
a great river in Europe. When these two vast arteries 
join, they are each two miles broad, and they flow for 

They are, in all, 384 feet in height; the principal fall alone is 220 feet high, 
and about 800 broad. They are surmoixnted by lofty cliffs, and their roar is 
heard thirteen miles off. In a solitary tree on an island, in the middle of one 
of the falls, an eagle has built its nest. — Lewis and Clarke, ii. 347, 351. 
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some miles iu placid majesty, side by side, without inter- 
mingling their waters. These Tarious riTers, all of wdrich 
are narigable, each with its own affiliated set of tributary 
streams, several thousand in number, form a vast chain 
of inland navigation, all connected together, and issuing 
into the sea by one channel, which, like the arteries and 
veins of the human body, is destined to maintain an im- 
mense interior circulation, and convey life and health to the 
furthest extremities of the million of square miles Vhieh 
constitute the magnificent garden of North America.^ 

If the majestic portals by which the Missouri issues 
from its icy cradle in the Rocky Mountains ai’e one of the 
sublimest, the alluvial swamps through which it finds its 
way to the ocean in the gulf of Mexico present one of 
the most interesting objects in nature. There, one of the 
great formations of the earth is actually going forw'ard : 
we are carried back to what occurred in our own con- 
tinent before the creation of man. Like all other great 
rivers, the Missouri, or the Mississippi as it is there 
called, does not empty itself into the sea in one continu- 
ous channel, but by a great variety of arms or mouths, 
which intersect, in sluggish streams, the vast alluvial 
delta, formed by the perpetual deposit from the immense 
volume of w'aters which it rolls into the ocean. Between 
these mouths of the river an immense surface, half land 
half water, from fifty to a hundred miles in width, and 
three hundred in length, fringes the whole coast : and 
there the enormous mass of vegetable matter constantly 
brought down by the Mississippi is periodically deposited. 
A few feet are sufficient to bring it above the level of the 
wmter, except in great floods ; and as soon as that is done, 
vegetation springs up with the utmost rapidity in that 
prolific slime.^ 

No spectacle can be conceived so dreary, and yet so 
interesting, as the prospect of these boundless alluvial 
swamps in the course of formation. As far as the eye 
can reach, over hundreds of square leagues, nothing is to 
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be seen but marshes bristling 'with roots, trunks, and chap. 

^ ^ ' xc 

branches of trees. In winter and spring, when the floods — _ 1 _ 

come down, they bring with them an incalculable quantity 
of these broken fragments, technically called logs, which Extraoldi- 
not only cover the whole of this immense semi-marine SyMch 
tenitory, but, floating over it, strew the sea for several 
miles oflP to such an extent, that ships have often no small 
difficulty in making their way through them. Thus the 
whol^ gi'ound is formed of a vast net-work of masses of 
wmod, closely packed and rammed together to the depth 
of several fathoms, 'U'hich are gradually cemented by fresh 
deposits, till the whole acquires by degrees a firm con- 
sistency. Aquatic birds, innumei'able cranes and storks, 
water-serpents and huge alligators, people this dreary 
solitude. In a short time a sort of rank cane or reed 
springs up, which, by retarding the flow of the river, 
collects the mud of the next season, and so lends its share 
in the formation of the delta. Fresh logs, fresh mud, 
and .ne%v crops of cane, go on for a series of years ; in 
the course of which, the alligators in enormous multitudes 
fix in their new domain, and extensive animal remains 
come to mingle with the vegetable deposits. Even here, 
in the infancy as it were of a world, the efforts of nature 
to clothe the earth with a robe of beauty are conspicuous. 

Plants spring up among the debris ; flowers and tendrils 
are seen amidst the desolation ; and often beautiful ; 

creepers, floated with the stones to which they are coioniede 
attached down the Mississippi, take root and flourish in mrcaptSn 
the watery waste. Gradually, as the soil accumulates 
and hardens, a dwarfish shrub begins to appear above the 
surface ; larger and larger trees succeed with the decay 
of their more stunted predecessors ; and at length, on the 274! cha- 
scene of former desolation, the magnificent riches of the Ataia, 3,4.’ 
Virginian forest are reared.^ 

Would we behold what this barren marsh, at first the 
abode only of serpents and alligators, is destined one day 
to become under the prolific hand of nature 1 Enter 
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tHat perfumed and verdant forest, 'where, on the shores of 
the rivers of Florida and Virginia, the marvellous riches 
1812. Qf nature are poured forth with a prodigality, of which, 
mitive in more northern chmates, scarcely a conception can be 
formed. So rapidly does vegetation there grow out of 
Vinces, water, that, in navigating the rivers, thickets and 
woods seem to be floating on its surface. The magni- 
ficent scarlet blossoms of the Lobelia Gardinalis, and the 
gigantic perfumed white petals of the Pancratifna of 
Carolina, attract the eye, even in the midst of the endless 
luxuriance of marsh vegetation. High overhead the 
white cedar towers, and furnishes in its dense foliage a 
secure asylum for the water-eagle and the stork ; while 
wild vines cluster up every stem, and hang in festoons 
from tree to tree. Every branch in the lower part of the 
forest teems with luxuriant creepers, often bearing the 
most splendid flowers. In the natural labyrinths formed 
in these watery forests, spots of ravishing beauty are often 
to be found, which might tempt the pilgrim to fix his 
m*xi. abode, did not the pestilential air of autumn forbid for a 
yno^B*' long period the residence of civilised man. But these 
dangers diminish as the soil becomes higher and more 
^fh°cio oonsistent ; human perseverance embanks the rivers and 
!i, 20, 28. excludes the flood : and in no part of the world, when 
r™ this is done, does such exuberant fertihty reward the 
labour of the husbandman.^ 

The immense regions of North America were not wholly 
iractcr of Uninhabited when Columbus first approached their shores. 
Miaus. Sprung originally from the neighbouring tribes of Asiatics 
who dwelt in the most eastern portion of the Old World, 
and whom accident or adventure had wafted across 
Behring’s Straits, its inhabitants have gradually spread 
over the whole extent of the American continent in both 
hemispheres, from Icy Cape to Cape Horn. Tradition, 
universal and unvarying, assigns the first origin of the 
American race to a migration of their fathers from beyond 
the western ocean : a connected chain of words, which 
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float unchanged through tlie otherwise forgotten floods of chap. 
time, may be traced from the Caucasian range to the Cor- - , 

dilleras of Mexico and Peru. But climate and circuin- 
stances, those great moulders of human character, hare 
exercised their wonted influence upon the descendants of 
Shem, and presented in the North American sayage a dif- 
ferent specimen of the race of man from what the world 
has elsewhere exhibited. He is neither the child of 
Japhet, daring, industrious, indefatigable, exploring- the 
world by his enterprise, and subduing it by his exertions ; 
nor the oflhpring of Ishmael, sober, ardent, enduring, 
trayersing the desert on his steed, and issuing forth at 
appointed intervals from his solitudes, to punish and rege- 
nerate mankind. He is the hunter of the forest ; skilled 
to perfection in the craft necessary for that primitive occu- 
jiation, but incapable of advancing beyond it. Civilisa- 
tion in vain endeavours to throw its silken fetters over his 
limbs ; he avoids the smiling plantation, and flees in 
horror before the advancing hatchet of the woodman. 

He does well to shun the approach of the European race ; 
he can neither endure its fatigues, nor withstand its tempta- 
tions; and, faster than before the sword and the bayonet, 
his race is melting away under the fire-water, the first gift 
and last curse of civilisation. 

Like the Gemans in the days of Tacitus, the life of the 
North American is divided between total inactivity and Thei^strik- 
strenuous exertion. After sleeping away months in his ”16^“ dit 
wigwam, he will plunge into the forest, and walk from 
eighty to ninety miles a-day, on a stretch, for weeks. 

He will lie for days together in ambush waiting- for an 
opportunity to spring upon his foe ; and in following, 
sometimes for hundreds of miles, the trail of his enemies 
through the forest, he exhibits a degree of sagacity which 
appears almost miraculous. Enduring of privation, patient 
in suflering, heroic in death, he is wavering in temptation, 
and without honour in the field. His principle is ever to 
shun danger if possible, and never attack except at an 
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CHAP, advantage ; and tlie man who can bear, without flinching, 
the most exquisite tortures, will often perish beside a 
barrel of spirits, which he wants the resolution to resist. 
The language of these tribes is poetry ; their ideas are 
elevated ; the imagery of nature, amidst which they live, 
has imprinted a majestic character on their thoughts. 
But they cannot be converted to the habits of laborious 
life ; they adopt of civilisation only its vices ; their remains 
are fast disappearing under the combined influence of 
European encroachment and savage indulgence. Already 
they are as rarely to be seen in New York as in London; 
briand™”' before many ages have elapsed, their race, like that 
Voyagjeacn of the mummoth, will be extinct; and their memory, 
ii. 221 , enshrined by the genius of Cooper, will live only in the 
enduring pages of American romance.^ 

Two hundred years have elapsed since the British exiles, 
Extraoidi- flying from the persecutions of Charles I., first approached 
of tile An- the American shores; and their increase since thattimehas 
race®“°“ been unparalleled, for so considerable a period, in any other 
America, gj, g£ world. CaiTying with them into the 
wilderness the powers of art and the industry of civilisation, 
with English perseverance in their character, English order 
in their habits, and English fearlessness in their hearts ; 
with the axe in their hand, the Bible in their pocket, and 
the rifle by their side ; they have multiplied during that 
long period in exactly the same ratio, and the different 
states of the Union now contain above seventeen millions 
of souls, of whom fourteen millions are of the Anglo-Saxon 
race.* The duplication of the inhabitants during this 
whole time has regularly occurred every twenty-three years 
and a half. It was the same under the British colonial as 

* The following is the increase of the American population since the first 
regular census was taken in 1790 : — 

1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850 

3,929,326 5,306,036 7,239,903 9,638,226 12,858,838 17,068,666 21,000,000 

— Mahe-Bbtjk, xL 846; Amenom Atlas, No. 6; and (?cresw/or 1840; Stat. 
Almanack^ 265. 

The increase in America in the Inst ten years has been 4,202,646 inhabitants 
—being a growth of $44 per cent for the last ten years— less than the increase 
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under the Republican independent government ; evidently 

demonstrating that it has been owing to general and per- L_ 

manent causes altogether independent of the forms of 
constitution. The Negro inhabitants, in 1840, were 
• 2,874,378, of whom 2,487,113 are in a state of slavery ; 

but though the black inhabitants increased from 1790 to 
1830, faster than the white, yet the balance since that 
time has been rather turned the other way, and, except 
in the* most southern states, the European race is now 329,370. 
increasing faster than the African.^ 

If this rate of increase should continue for the next 
hundred, as it has done without the slightest variation for 

during the same period in some parts of Great Britain. In the following 
counties, from 1831 to 1841, the augmentation was-— 


Monmouth, , . . 

. 36-9 per 

Lanark, . . 

. 34*8 ... 

Dumbarton, 

33-3 ... 

Durham, 

27-7 ... 

Stafford, 

24-2 ... 

Lancashire, 

24*7 ... 

Forfar, 

22-0 ... 

Surrey, . . 

19-0 ... 

York, (West Riding,) 

18*2 ... 

Chester, 

18*5 ... 


— Populaimi MeturnSf 134:1, Great Britain^ -p. 2, 

But the increase over the whole empire, during this period, has been only 14 
per ceiit, not half of what has occurred in America during the same time. 

/ Yet when it is recollected that at least from 50,000 to 60,000 persons annually, 
on an average, during the same time have emigrated from the British islands 
and settled in the United States, it is probable that the increase in births in 
the two countries was not materially different ; an extraordinary and porten- 
tous circumstance, when it is recollected that in the British islands population 
is about three hundred to the square mile, whereas in America it is only 
eleven: the area of the States being about 1,500,000 square miles. 

* The following is the relative growth of population, in the Blacks and 
Whites, from 1780 to 1840, in the Slave States 

From 1790 to 1830, the Whites increased 80 per cent. 

— — ■ — Blacks — 112 — 

But since 1830 the proportion stands thus : — 

From 1830 to 1840, tlie Whites increased 30 per cent. 

— . — - . . Blacks .■ — 25 — - . 

What is very remarkable, it appears from all the retuins that the White 
race is now gaming rapidly on the Black in all the Northern states, where 
slavery is abolished, and the Black race is increasing most rapidly in the 
Southern states; a state of things which leads to the hope that, in process of 
time, the Black slave population will be entirely confined to the States border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico. — See Cabby’s Letters on Golonisaiim, 1833 ; Tocque- 
viLLE, ii. 239; and Fojndatio^i Returns, 1840. 
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CHAP, the last two hundred years, America will, by the year 
1940, contain two hundred and seventy millions of iuha- 
bitants, or thirty more than all Europe west of the Ural 
ProspL of mountains at this time, which is now peopled by two hun- 
St^Tme- millions. Prodigious as this increase of 

p»p“- human beings is, it is by no means beyond the bounds 
of probability that it will be realised ; for if the usual 
causes which retard the advance of mankind, shall, long 
ere that time arrives, have come into powerful operation 
over a great part of the Union, as they already have 
done in the states on the sea-coast which were first 
colonised, yet the immense tracts of unappropriated rich 
land in the basin of the Mississippi will still communicate 
an unwonted impulse to the principle of population, and 
perpetuate, on tiie frontier of the desert, the prolific 
augmentation of the human race. Gradually, however, 
as the sea-coast becomes an old-established and densely 
peopled country, the temptation to European emigration 
will diminish, while its difiiculties must increase ; the 
expense of transporting a family from the shores of the 
ocean to the Far West, will exceed that of conveying it 
across the Atlantic ; the stream of European settlement 
will take_ some other direction, and the two hundred 
thousand emigrants who now (1849) annually land on 
the American shores, from the states of the Old World, 
will disevppear. But whatever may be the rapidity of 
their increase, nothing is more certain than that the pro- 
lific powers of nature will keep far ahead of them ; and 
that, great as is the surplus produce of the American 
1 Alison’s agriculturist at this time, it will, if their society is unde- 

Population, tip 

i. (jo, 6 - 2 . cayed, be lar greater m proportion to their population a 
thousand years hence.^ 

Prodigious as has been this increase of population 
Prodigious during so long a period, in the whole American states, it 
is incomparably less than the growth of mankind in par- 
Qf favouped quarter of the globe. In 
the basin of the Mississippi — by far the richest part, as 
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already mentioned, of the states of the Union — the popu- 
lation has multiplied in the last fifty years no less than 
fifty-fold, having increased in that time from one hun- 
dred and twelve thousand to five million three hundred 
and eighty-five thousand, the numbers ascertained by the 
last census. It has now reached the enormous amount of 
eight millions ! This is probably the most extraordinary 
instance of well-authenticated human increase on record 
in the'world. It is far beyond the pow'ers of multipli- 
cation which mankind possess from their own unaided 
resources ; and is mainly to be ascribed to the vast 
influx of emigrants into those fertile regions, both from 
the states of the Union on the shores of the Atlantic, 
and the more distant British islands."'^ The number of 
j)ersons who annually settle in the United States of 
America from Great Biitain and Ireland, has been, on 
an average of the last twenty years, nearly fifty thousand.f 


* The following table exhibits the growth of population in the provinces in 
the basin of the Mississippi since 1790. It almost exceeds belief : — 



1790 . 

1800 . 

1810 . 

1820 . 

1830 . 

1840 . 

Ohio, 

3,000 

45,365 

230,760 

581,434 

935,884 

1,519,467 

Kentucky, 

73,677 

220,959 

406,511 

564,317 

6S7.917 

779,898 

Indiana, 


4,875 

24,520 

147,178 

343,031 

685,866 

Arkansas, 


. , — 

. — .. 

14,273 

30,388 

212,267 

Illinois, 

' — 

■ 215 

12,282 

55,211 

157,455 

476,163 

Tennessee, 

35,691 

: 105,602 1 

261,727 

422,813 : 

684,904 

829,210 

i . Missouri, 

— 

1 ^ ^ , 

20,845 

66,586 

140,455 

383,702 

i Mississippi, 


8,850 

31,502 

75,448 

136,621 

97,574 

' Louisiana, 

, — ■: " 

“ ■■ 

76,556 

153,407 

215,529 ! 

.352,41! 

1 Total, j 

112,368 

j 385,866 ' 

1,064,703 

2,080,667 

3,372,184' 

5,335,578 , 


■ — Malte-Bbux, xi. 346; Americmi Atlas , Ho. 6; xmABtat. AlmanaclCi lS4i, 264. 
t Table shoeing the number of emigrants who have landed in the United 


States, in the years under mentioned, from the United Kingdom. 


1830, 

24,887 

o 

CO 

40,642 

1831, 

23,489 

1841, 

45,017 

1832, 

' , ^ .32,872 

1842, 

63,852 

1833, 

29,109 

1843, . 

28,335 

1834, 

. 33,074 

■ -■1844, : ■ ' ' 

, 43,660 

1835, 

, 26,720 

1845, . 

58,538 

1836, ■ . 

37,774 

1846, 

82,239 

1837, 

. 36,770 

U4T, : . 

. 142,154 

1838, 

14,332 

1848, . 

. 188,233 

1839, 

. 33,536 




— PoBTER s Parh TahkSf xii. 253 ; and Martin's British Colotim, i. 108. 
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CHAP. During the disastrous years, from 1846 to 1849, it 

^ — exceeded on an average one hundred and fifty thousand 

a-year. At New York, it is no unusual thing to see five 
thousand immigrants landed in a single week ; and great 
1 Cenras of numbers of those who proceed first to Quebec or Montreal, 
1840. ’ attracted by the fertility of the backwoods of America, 
make their way across the boi’der.^ 

Almost the whole of this vast multitude no sooner 
Anich’is arrive on the shores of America, than they crowd away 
Sgtoimmi- to the back settlements, and seek the prodigious flood of 
Smopea™ civilisatiou which is overspreading the banks of the Ohio. 
rantSst?" '-fo to be added a still greater stream of immi- 

gration from America itself ; for, clearly marked as is the 
tendency of emigration from Ein'ope, and especially from 
the British islands, to the American shores, it operates 
not less forcibly in directing mankind from the margin 
of the Atlantic, aci’oss the Alleghany mountains, into the 
vast and untrodden solitudes of the west. Such has been 
the growth of the human species in that fertile territory, 
that the states in its great alluvial surface, though they 
only began to be seriously cultivated in 1790, contain 
now above eight millions of inhabitants ; and, from the 
STG-liy!' rapidity of their increase, compared with that of the 
other states in the Union, it is no longer matter of doubt 
1840. ’ that in less than twenty years their representatives will 
have a preponderating voice in the national legislature. ^ 
There is something solemn and almost awful in the 
imuienso incessaut advance of the great stream of civilisation, 
immigra- which in America is continually rolling down from the 
4a”' summits of the Alleghany mountains, and overspreading 
iiomtains. boundlcss forests of the Far West. Vast as were the 
savage multitudes whom ambition or the lust of plunder 
attracted to the standards of Timour or Genghis Khan, to 
oppress and overwhelm the opulent regions of the earth ; 
immense as were the swarms which, for centuries, issued 
from the cheerless plains of Scythia to insult or devastate 
the decaying provinces of the Roman empire ; they were 
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as notliing compared to the ceaseless flood of human chap. 
beings which is now in its turn setting forth from the — — 1— 
abodes of civilised man, into the desert parts of the world. 

Nearly two hundred thousand persons, almost all in the 
prime of life, now yearly cross the Alleghany mountains, 
and settle on the banks of the Ohio or the Arkansas and 
their tributary streams. They do not pass through, as the 
Tartar hordes, like a desolating fire or a raging torrent ; 
they sSttle where they take up their abode, never to 
return. Their war is with the forest and the marsh, not 
with the corrupted cities of long-established civilisation. 
Spreading themselves over an extent of nearly twelve 
hundred miles in length, these advanced posts of civilisa- 
tion commence the incessant war with the hatchet and 
the plough ; and at the sound of their strokes, resounding 
through the solitude of the forest, the wild animals and 
the Indians retire to more undisturbed retreats. Along 
a frontier tract, above twelve hundred miles in length, 
the average advance of cultivation is about seventeen 
miles a-year. The ground is imperfectly cleared, indeed, 
by these pioneers of humanity ; but still the forest has 
disappeared under their strokes : the green field, the 
wooden cottage, the signs of infant improvement, have 
arisen : and behind them, another wave of more wealthy 
and skilled settlers succeeds, who complete the work of 
agricultural improvement. The wild animals of the 
forest retire before this incessant advance of civilisation ; 
by a mysterious instinct, or the information of other 
creatures of their race, they become aware of the approach 
of the great enemy of their tribe ; and so far does the 
alarm penetrate before the approach of real danger, that 
they are frequently found to commence their retreat two Congress, 
Inrndred miles in advance of the actual sound of the leea ’ 
European hatchet.^ 

The first settlers, or squatters, who precede the arrival 
of regular colonists, constitute a most important class, 
peculiar to America, of whom no type had previously 
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XC. 

1812 . 

26 , 

First set- 
tlers, or 
squatters. 
Their habits 
aud mode of 
life. 


existed in tlie -world. Consumed by an incessant desire 
to explore ne-w territories, and skim the surface of the as 
yet virgin soil, they penetrate with dauntless courage 
into the wilderness ; and, often several hundred miles in 
advance of the regular clearers of the forest, first make 
the woods resound with the crack of the rifle and the 
strokes of the hatchet. The profound solitude with 
which they ai’e surrounded, the dangers from wild beasts 
and savage tribes to which they are exposed, thb inde- 
pendent roaming life which they lead, possess charms 
which more than compensate to them for the loss of all 
the comforts and intercourse of civilised society. The 
desert attracts them as powerfully as it does the Red man 
or the elk. Under pretence of choosing a more health}' 
abode, richer soil, or more abundant game, tlioy push 
incessantly forward ; and, advancing into the very depths 
of the forest or the prairie, gradually drive the native 
inhabitants of the wilderness before them. Adventurers 
of this description have often been known to penetrate a 
thousand miles alone into the woods ; in a small canoe, 
capable of being borne on the shoulders, they descend 
immense rivers, with no other equipments but a rifle, 
a bag of powder and shot, a tomahawk, a couple of 
beaver-traps, and a large knife. If the first stragglers 
iMioiiaiix, of the crowd approach in their rear, they move steadily 
rSlos advance of civilised life : and leave to 

succeeding and more permanent settlers the labour of 
erecting the log-houses, of sowing the 
253 , 254 . maize, and reaping the first-fruits of the virgin riches of 
nature.! 

Few objects are more striking than the first appear- 
strikingap- aucos of regular cultivation in the midst of the aged 
the progress magnificeuce of nature. They have been thus described 
ttorinthe til® master hand of an eye-witness. “Beside an 
forests. ancient cypress tree of the desert,” says Chateaubriand, “ is 
to be seen the sprmg of infant cultivation ; the golden 
ears of the wheat wave over the fallen trunk of an oak. 
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and tlie harrest of a season replaces the growth of ten 
centuries. Everywhere are to be beheld forests delirered - .. l -l - 
over to the flames, sending forth clouds of smoke into the 
air, and the plough slowly making its way through their 
roots ; land-surTeyors with their long chains are measur- 
ing the desert, and marking out the first divisions of 
property on its surface; arbiters settle the disputed 
limits ; the bird abandons its nest ; the resting-place of 
the wM beast is conveided into a log-house ; and the 
strokes of the hatchet are the last sounds which are 
repeated by the echoes, that are themselves perishing 
with the foi’ests which produced them.” Gradually the 
powers of man assert their destined superiority over 
those of nature. He not only “ replenishes the earth, 
but subdues it.” In a few years the patriarchs of the 
forest disappear; a few indurated stems, which have 
withstood alike the fire and the axe of the woodman, 
alone rise up above the level expanse of cultivation. 

The city is ere long seen in the wilderness, and the wil- 
derness is often seen near the city, which has sent forth 
its swarms to more distant scenes of industry. The 
capital itself, after thirty years of fostering care on the 
part of government, presents its disjointed and sickly 
villages in the centre of the deserted old fields of Mary- 
land ; while numberless youthful rivals are flourishing on 
the rivers of the west, in spots where the bear has ranged 
and the wolf howled, long since the former had been 
termed a city. The smooth and gravelled road some- 
times ends in an impassable swamp ; the spires of the 
town are often hid by the branches of the forest, and Cliateau- 

1 * /I 

the canal leads to a seemingly ban’en and unprofitable voyaghen 
mountain. In the midst of this marvellous progress, the 
cultivation of the earth goes on vrith ceaseless activity. Iw^’nlirs 
The astonishing riches of a virgin soil, impregnated with 
the ashes of the forest which overshadowed it, reward “ ' 
fifty-fold even the rudest labours of cultivation.^ The chap.T ’ 
smiling village, the church spire, the infant school, sue- 
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CHAP, ceed ; but with them are mingled the spirit-shop, the 
hotel, the attorney’s oflBce ; and civilisation spreads its 
roots, with its blessings, its passions, and its vices. 

The violence of the mysterious impulse which thus 
Extrioidi- urges the European race into the western solitudes, 
gSfsoTthe appears in the strongest manner in all the public means 
of carriage which transport passengers to these distant 
regions. Thousands and tens of thousands every w^eelc 
in summer descend from the heights of the Allegteny to 
the margin of the streams, which promise them the 
means of passing to the distant regions of the "west, all 
eager for an immediate conveyance to the land of pro- 
mise. Difficulties cannot retard, dangers cannot deter 
them. With ceaseless activity and persevering courage, 
they make their way to the first steam-boats, which 
carry them down the tributaries of the Ohio to that 
migMy river ; and, without regarding the perils of the 
passage, or the numerous dangers of steam navigation, 
demand only to be instantly conveyed to the land of 
their hopes. Such are the multitudes that flock to these 
means of transport, and the universal anxiety to get 
forward, that even the sight of a high-pressure steam- 
boiler blown up before their eyes, has no eflect in deter- 
ring others from instantly embarking in the perilous 
navigation. They ask only a cheap jiassage and quick 
voyage. For weeks and months together in summer, 
they stream down every road which descends from the 
Alleghanies, and crowd to the quays where the steam- 
boats take their passengers, almost rolling over each 
other in their anxiety to get forward. No sooner does 
a boat touch the quay, than it is instantly filled with 
passengers ; and with scarcely any money in their 
■ iv. pockets, and but little provender in their scrips, the 
adventurers rush forward into the wilderness 
gain from, the chase a precarious sub- 
tion, i. 547. sistence, till the first returns of cultivation afford them 
the means of support.^ 
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Steam navigation is the vital means of communication chap. 

by which this extraordinary activity is conveyed into 1— 

distant regions. The Ohio, the Mississippi, the Arkansas, 
and all their numerous tributary streams, are constantly Effects of 
navigated by steam-boats. Nearly three hundred ply on gation smd 
the Mississippi alone ; upwards of five hundred are ' 

employed on the different rivers which convey this pro- 
digious flood of immigration to the western provinces of 
the tlhiion. Without the assistance of this mightj^ agent, 
which alike aids the descending, and conquers the adverse 
stream, the progress of cultivation, and clearing of the 
forest, must have been comparatively slow. Propelled by 
its marvellous powers, the human race has advanced with 
the steps of a giant through the vast wilderness prepared 
for their reception. Steam navigation is to the continent 
of America, what the circulation is to the human frame ; 
and the commercial wealth and paper currency of the 
great commercial cities on the shores of the Atlantic, are , ,. 

o . 1 1 ^ Chevalier, 

the moYiDg power m the heart which sets the whole cir- 11.24,25. 
culatiou in motion.^ 

Immense has been the extent to which this powerful, 
but perilous, engine of advancement— paper currency — vast paper 
has been employed in the American continent. From an in- otthe^ 
quiry set on foot in 1834, it appears that there were in the static 
United States at that period five hundred and six banking 
establishments, independent of the National Bank of the 
United States at Philadelphia, which last issued notes to 
the amount of £3,300,000. The private banks issued 
notes to the amount of £16,200,000 more — making in aU, 
a paper circulationof £19,500,000 ; besides £10,000,000 
in specie. This makes the total circidation at that 
period nearly £30,000,000, or nearly £2 a-head to the 
whole free population ; a proportion considerably greater 
than obtains in the British Islands,'"" if the vast extent 

* The total x^aper circulation of the United Kingdom was, prior to the law 
of 1844, which matei’ially contracted it, £42,300,000, and that in gold and 
silver £23,000,000; in all, about £65,000,000. At present, (1849) the paper 
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of tlie commercial dealings of this eniphe are taken into 
consideration. This immense circulation is pushed into 
the farthest extremities of the states of the Union by 
means of the branch banks, which, like so many forcing- 
pumps, disseminate the bank-notes through every village 
and hamlet it contains. Such is the competition of these 
branch banks for employment, that they are everywhere 
established on the frontiers of civilisation, almost before 
the surrounding trees ai’e felled. The discountfcg of 
bills is carried to an unprecedented extent. The law 
indeed has, in all the states, fixed eight per cent as the 
maximum rate of interest, and in most cases it is only 
six; but the cupidity of lenders, combining with the 
necessities or speculative tendency of boiTOwers, very 
frequently breaks through these restraints, and fixes a 
higher rate, which is often excessive. One per cent 
a-month is a usual, three per cent a-month no uncommon 
occurrence ; and these immense profits at once tempt 
bankers to advance money to needy adventurers, and 
indemnify them for the numerous losses to which such 
perilous issues are liable. So powerful an agent is this 
system of paper credit in forcing and maintaining the 
industry of the United States, that its influence may be 
seen in the farthest parts of their possessions ; and it is 
to the greater advantages they enjoy in this respect, more 
th an to any other cause, that the superior population, wealth,^ 

circuliiiion of Groat Britain and Ireland is under £31,000,000. The gold and 
silver is said to be of equal or larger amount, but no reliance can be placed on 
that sujiply, us it is liable at any time to be contracted at least a half by the 
exportation of the precious metals, to meet the imports of grain, which now ex- 


12,000,000 quarters a-yearv 

— M'Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 

Oct. C, 1849. 

Bank of England, 

£17,814,601 

Piivate banks, 

. . . 3,462,306 

Joint-stock banks, 

. . . 2,577,234 

Total in England, 

23,854,141 

Scotland, 

. . . 3,139,414 

Ireland, 

4,133,928 

United Kingdom, 

3], 127,483 
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and cultivation of the southern side of the St Lawrence chap. 
and lakes, to that which appears on the British side of — 
those noble estuaries, is to be attributed. 

He was a wise man who said that paper currency is 
too often strength in the outset, but weakness in the end; preadfii 
and unless it is wisely regulated, this is undoubtedly the wTS vHoIi 
case : the excess of paper, like that of food, may prove attoEder" 
as. fatal as its want. America has more than once bit- 
terly felt the tinth of this aphorism. The commercial 
and monetary crises to which she has long been subject 
have been such that they would have crushed, perhaps 
for ever, the industry of any other nation. During the 
war with Great Britain in 1814, the commercial distress 
was such, that the northern states, including New York, 
the commercial capital of America, were on the very 
point of breaking off from the Union ; and it was com- 
puted that at least two-thirds of the whole traders in the 
states became insolvent. In the course of the great 
crisis of 1837, nearly all the cotton growers in the south- 
ern states became bankrupt together ; in the still more 
disastrous convulsion of 1839, brought on by the sudden 
and ill-judged measures of government to return to a 
gold circulation, and discredit the paper one, the whole 
banks of Philadelphia and the southern states, including 
the National Bank of the United States, at once sto^Dped 
payment; those of New York only avoided a similar 
catastrophe by a contraction of credit, not less disastrous ; 
and such was the effect of these repeated shocks upon the 
national fortunes, that the exports of Great Britain to the 
United States, which in 1836 had reached £12,425,604, sse, ^ 57 . , 
in 1837 were only £4,695,225, in 1838 £7,585,760, and nrTm’’ 
in 1842 had sunk to £3,562,000.^ 

But these dreadful catastrophes, which would overwhelm 
■ any state in the Old World with a mass of pauperism Meaurty 
from which it could scarcely recover, cast but a passing is re^ 
cloud over the fortunes of the New. The vast flood of 
British emigration ; the constant increase of population, 
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and consequent rise in the Take of every gpecies of pro- 
perty, even without any exertion on the part of its 
owners; the continual forward expansion of cultivation, 
in a very short time obliterate the effects of all these 
disasters. So boundless are the resources of the country, 
that no human catastrophes seem capable of arresting 
them. In a few months, a new race of traders succeed 
those in New York or Philadelphia who have been swept 
away by the tempest : then- bills, discounted often "at 12 
per cent, soon put them on the perilous road to affluence 
or ruin : their predecessors, who had sunk before the 
storm, are transported by the steam-boats to the back 
settlements, where they speedily enter, with exemplary 
vigoui’, upon the labours of cultivation. The ladies of 
New York and Pennsylvania, once delicate and languish- 
ing amidst the frivolities of affluence, are seen active and 
happy when engaged in the variety of rural or household 
employment. They exhibit under these stunning reverses 
of fortune a courage and energy, the sure parent of cotf- 
tentment and success, which is worthy of the very highest 
admiration. Aided by such helpmates, the labours of 
the men in the Far West are rapidly rewarded with 
plenty ; and the desei’ts of the Ohio are vivified by a 
fresh stream of intelligent emigrants, from the effect of 
those very commercial catastrophes which, to distant 
' spectators, appear to shake to its centre the whole fabric 
of industry in the New World.^ 

The marvellous rapidity of increase in the population has 
hitherto not only been unattended with any addition to 
human suffering, but it has taken its rise rather from the 
prodigious extent to which, owing to the combined bounty of 
nature and efforts of man, general prosperity has been dif- 
fused through all classes of the community. Among the 
many marvels which strike a European traveller on his first 
approach to the United States, one of the most extraor- 
dinary is the general wellbeing which pervades all classes 
of the community. Pauperism, indeed, exists to a most 
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distressing extent in many of the first-peopled states 
along the sea-coast, and nearly all the great commercial 
towns of the Union : poor’s rates are in consequence 
generally established, and benevolence is taxed nearly as 
severely as in the old monarchies and dense population 
of the European nations. But these are the exceptions, 
not the rule. They arise in a gi'eat degree from the 
immense multitudes of emigrants vfho, during the summer 
month%, flood the sea-coast of America, and are destitute 
alike of the means of maintainingthemselves, and of funds to 
convey them to the interior, where their labour is required. 
In the rural districts, and especially in the states which 
lie in the basin of the Mississippi, there is scarcely a 
working man who does not eat butcher-meat twice a-day. 
So great is the demand for all kinds of labour, that com- 
mon workmen everywhere receive from sixteen to twenty 
shillings a-week : skilled labourers, such as masons and 
carpenters, from thirty to forty shillings for their ordinary 
wages. Such is the magnitude of these gains as com- 
pared with the cost of food, clothing, and other neces- 
saries, that a common workman, with ordinary prudence, 
is able in two years to lay by enough to purchase and 
stock a little freehold of twenty or thirty acres. At 
the end of two years more, the return of the few acres 
which he has cleared and sown is so considerable as to 
place him and his family, not only beyond the reach of 
want, but on the fair road to rustic opulence. The old 
observation of Adam Smith stiU holds good, that in 
America a widow with eight children is sought after, 
and married, as an heiress ; and, as in the days of the 
patriarchs, the greater the number of arrows in the quiver 
of the American cultivator, the greater is his strength in 
the gate.^ 

It is the universal diflFusion and extraordinary facility 
of acquiring property over all the states of the Union, 
which is the great cause of the coincidence of this aston- 
ishing increase, with the continued wellbeing of all the 
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CHAP, individuals, at least in the rural districts, of whom the 
population consists. Over the whole of America there is 
not to be found a single /amer, in the European sense 
Prop^ortion of the word — ^that is, a cultivator who pays rent to a 
tu^ landlord for the ground which he occupies.^ Every man 
is the proprietor of the land which he cultivates. Eight- 
ninths of the population in the rural districts are engaged 
t- in the cultivation of the soil ; and even taking into view 
the Avholc inhabitants of the Union, the cultivators are 
to all the other classes of society put together, in the 
proportion of nearly four to one* This fact is very 
remarkable, and aifords the most decisive refutation of 
Mr Malthus’s celebrated principle of the increasing pres- 
sure of population on subsistence in the later stages of 
society. For in Great Britain, by the late census, the 
proportion lies just the other way ; one-fourth of the 
whole population engaged in agriculture, having been 
found to raise subsistence for the remaining three-fourths 
Census of engaged in commerce and manufactures by the census of 
S! ’ 1831, while by that of 1841 the supply was raised by 

one-seventh only.^t 

Nay, in America itself, the same law of nature is dis- 

* The following is tlie proportion of the agricultiii’al to the other classes of 


society in the United States in 1840 : — 

Agricultural, . . . . . 3,717,756 

Other classes, viz.— Mining, . . 15,203 

Commerce, . * 117,575 

Manufactures, . 791,554 

Sailors, . . 56,025 ; 

On Lakes, . . 33,067 

Learned Professions, 65,236 


All other classes, .... 1,078,660 


h By the census of 1831, out of 3,414,175 families in Groat Britain, 961, 134, 
nearly a fourth only, (282 in 1000) are employed in the production of food. 
By the census of 1841, the agricultural population has in many places declined, 
the manufacturing everywhere immensely increased, and hardly a seventh 
employed in raising food for the remaining sis-scveiiths. The total 
persons employed in raising food in 1841, in Great Britain and Ireland, were 
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tinctlj demonstrated ; ''''' for while over the whole Union 
the cnltiTators are to the other classes as four to one, in 
the agricultural states beyond the Alleghany they are as 
eight to one. And yet, in Great Britain, anterior to the 
five extraordinarily bad seasons, which lasted without 
interraission from 1838 to 1842, subsistence, derived 
almost entirely from domestic cultivation, was not only 
abundant, but overflowing ; and wheat, for the first time 
for a •hundred years, was, in 1835, under thirty-six shil- 
lings a quarter; while the average amount of foreign 
grain imported had been steadily diminishing ever since 
the commencement of the present century, until at length 
it had come to be, on an average of five years, under 
400,000 quarters.! Thus, while on the virgin soil, and 


The following table shows the proportion of the agTiciilturists to the 
other classes in the states beyond the Alleghany Mountains 


States and 
Territories. 

Agriculture. 

■ ■ 

Mining. 

Commerce. 

Manufactures 
and Trades. 

Sailors on the 
Rivers. 

Sailors on the 
Lakes. 

Learned 

Professions. 

Total not 
Agricuifural. 

N. Carolina, 

217,095 

589 

1734 

14,322 

327 

379 

1086 


S. Carolina, 

198,363 

51 

1958 

10,325 

381 

348 

1481 


Georgia, 

209,383 

574 

2428 

7,984 

262 

352 

1250 


xilabama, 

177,439 

96 

2212 

7,195 

256 

758 

3514 


Mississippi, 

139,724 

14 

1303 

4,151 

33 

100 

1506 


Louisiana, 

79,289 


8549 

7,565 

1322 

662 

1018 


Tennessee, 

227,739 

103 

2217 

17,815 

55 

302 

2042 


Kentucky, 

197,738 

331 

3448 

23,217 

44 

968 

2487 


Ohio, 

272,579 

704 

9201 

66,265 

212 

3323 

5663 


Indiana, 

148,806 

233 

3076 

20,590 

89 

627 

22S7 


Illinois, 

105,337 

782 

2506 

13,185 

63 

310 

2021 


■ Missouri,'-. 

: 92,408 

■742 '■ 

2522 

11,100 

39 

1885 

1469 

, 

Arkansas, 

26,355 

41 

215 

1,173 

3 

39 

,301 

1 


2,092,255 

4260 

41,369 

204,887 

3086 

10,053 

24,095 

287,751 


—Amcfican Cenms, 1841. 


t Average of corn imported into Great Britain 

From 1800 to 1810 . 

1810 to 1820 . 

1820 to 1830 , 

1830 to 1835 . 

1835 to 18401: . 


-Porteb’s 


Quarters. 

600,468 

458,578 

534,992 

398,509 

1,992,548 
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amidst the boundless profusion of America, four cultiva- 
tors only maintain one person engaged in pursuits 
unconnected with agriculture ; amidst the dense and 
long-established population of Great Britain, one culti- 
vator maintains manufacturers and artisans : a fact 
which demonstrates, that so far from population, in the 
later stages of society, pressing on subsistence, the powers 
of agriculture daily, in such circumstances, acquire a more 
decisive superiority over those of population.^ * 

Acciise not nature ; she hath done her part, 

Do thou but thine ; and be not diffident 

Of wisdom : she deserts thee not, if thou 

Dismiss not her.”* 

But in America there is one circumstance connected 
with the race of cultivators which is very remarkable, 
and altogether unparalleled in any other age or country of 
the world. In every nation that has hitherto appeared, 
the enjoyment of property, and engrossing of mankind in 
the cares of agriculture, have been found to be attended 
with the strongest possible attachment by the owners of 
the soil to the little freeholds which they cultivate ; and 
nothing short of the greatest disasters in life has been 
able to tear them away from the seats of their childhood, 
and the spots on which their own industry and that of 
their fathers has been exerted. Mungo Park has told us 
how strong this feeling is in the heart of Africa among 
the poor Negroes : “ To him no w'ater is sweet but that 
which is drawn from his own well, and no shade refresh- 
ing hut the tabba-tree of his native dwelling. When 
carried into captivity by a neighbouring tribe, he never 
ceases to languish during his exile, seizes the first moment 
to escape, rebuilds with haste his fallen walls, and exults 
to see the smoke ascend from his native village.” ^ In 
Ceylon, Bishop Heber informs us, the attachment of the 
cultivators to their little properties is such, that it is not 


* Paradise Lost, viii. 560, 
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unusual to see a man the proprietor of the hundred and cil\p. 
fiftieth part of a single tree.^ In France, the same prin- 
ciple has aWays been strongly felt; and Arthur Young ^ 
long ago remarked, that it continues 'with undiminished Trateis,ii. 
strength, though the freehold is reduced to the fraction of 
a tree. In Canada, local attachment operates among the 
habitans of French descent mth such force, that in place 
of extending into the surrounding "wilds, the cultivators 
divide* and subdivide among their childi’en the freeholds 
they have already acquired ; population multiplies inwards 
not outwards and instead of spreading over and fertilis- 
ing the desert, it leads, as in old France, to an infinite 
subdivision among the inhabitants of the land already 
cultivated.^ 

In America, on the other hand, for the first time in 
the histoiy of mankind, this strong and general feeling unive/aai 
seems to be entirely obliterated. Though the labourers tom oYtL 
of that country have probably derived greater advan- Amencaus. 
tages from the cultivation of the soil than any other peo- 
ple that ever existed, yet they have no sort of attach- 
ment either to the land which they have acquired, or 
to that which they have inherited from their fathers. 

Not only is real property almost always sold and divided 
at the death of the head of a family, but, even during 
his lifetime, emigration from one spot to another is so 
frequent, that it may be considered as the grand social 
characteristic of the American people. However long 
and happily a proprietor may have INed upon his little 
domain ; though it may have been the sepulchre of his 
fathers, the playground of his infancy, the arbour of his 
wedded love, the nursery of his children ; though it may 
be endeared to him by all the ties which can bind man 
to material nature, and the severance of which, in other 
countries, constitutes the last drop in the cup of the 
vanquished — an American is always ready to sell it, if 
he can do so for a profit ; and putting himself and his 
family, with all his effects, on board the first steam-boat, 
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CHAP, make his 'way to a distant part of the country, and 
— commence again, perhaps at a distance of some hun- 
dred miles, the great and engrossing work of accumu- 
lating wealth. To turn money into land, and take 
root in the soil, and leave his descendants there, is the 
great object of ambition in the Old World. To turn 
land into money, and leave his children afloat, but 
affluent in society, is the universal desire in the New. 
This peculiarity is so remarkable, and so totillly at 
variance with what had previously been ever observed 
in nations engaged in the cultivation of the soil, 
that it may be considered in a social point of view 
as the grand characteristic of society in the United 
States of A merica ; and its present condition, at least 
im!‘^c!hek Alleghany mountains, cannot be so well cha- 

ii. 121, 123. racterised, in comparison with that of other countries, as 
by styling it the Nomad Agricultural Statb.^ 

3(5 This extraordinary peculiarity app'ears to be mainly 
this'riecu- three causes : — 1 . The universal passion for 

TrJ^^enerai equality has led in practice to a general 

custom of division of landed estates among all the children equally, 
ilmd among 01' with sometimes merely a double portion to the eldest. 
aiiUicn. rjjjg allows a certain portion of the land to be othei'- 
wise disposed of by will ; but primogeniture is so repug- 
nant to general opinion, that this power is hardly ever 
acted upon, and equal division is all but universal. 
Hence a landed property is never looked to as a per- 
manent family resting-place. It is merely a temporary 
lodging, to be used till the owner’s death breaks it up 
into lots, or till he can get an opportunity of disposing 
of it to advantage. Hereditary feeling is unknown in 
America; even family portraits, pictures of beloved 
parents, are often not framed, as it is well understood 
■^pteaub. that, at the death of the head of the family, they will all 
331 . ■ ■ be sold and turned into dollars, to be divided among the 
chiidren .2 

2 . Agriculture being the general, and in many places 
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almost the only profession, it is regarded as a vulgar chap. 
occupation. The aristocracy— except in Virginia and 
the Carolinas, "where primogeniture has more strongly 
taken root — is never to he found among the landowners The regard- 
anymore than among the merchants. The little free- 
holders on the Ohio and the Mississippi are the grand 
support of the extreme democratic party ; and the 
conservative cause is upheld only hy the merchants of 
New York, Philadelphia, and the other commercial towns 
on the coast. The democratic cry there is not “Down 
with the landed,” but “ Down with the aristocracy.” 

The "wdiole clamour against paper currency, which has 
recently convulsed the Union, and in its effects brought 
insolvency upon nine-tenths of the whole trading classes 
throughout the country, was in reality a political move- 
ment. They wanted to destroy paper credit, and stop 
bank issues, because they knew perfectly that was the 
last citadel in which the influence of property was 
intrenched, and that when it was ruined the whole power 
of the state "H'ould be centred in numbers. The same 
instinct which roused such a fever in France against . 
the noblesse, made the American democrats run at the lovioi. 
banks.^ * 

3. The prodigious rise in the value of property on the 
frontiers of civilisation, in consequence of the felling of Effect of 
forests and spread of cultivation around it, offers a pro- iial rise in 
spect of accumulating fortunes and amassing wealth, far 
beyond what can be obtained from the slow and regular ‘i®ar5pavts 
returns of long-established agricultural industry. In the America, 
states of the basin of the Mississippi, if a man can only 
muster up a hundred dollars, and buy as many acres of 
land, he is certain that in ten years, by the mere lapse of 
time, and accumulation of population around him, it 

* We have felt the same in Great Britain, To stop the Duke, go for 
gold.” Mankind are the same at bottom in all conntries; the difference lies 
in the circumstances, or institutions, which do or do not permit the rapacity 
of a single class to oppress or ruin the others. 
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will be worth, with very little exertion on his part, five 
. hundred or a thousand. Hence the universal fcTer to 
get on to the frontier, and, by a cheap purchase of virgin 
land, at once reap the first fruits from the bounty of nature, 
and the first profits arising from the rapid multiplication 
of man. And truly, when we recollect that the popula- 
tion of the states to the westward of the Alleghany has 
augmented fifty-fold in the last half century, it may be 
conceived what prodigious profits must have been realised 
by all those who were fortunate enough first to get pos- 
session of the land ; and we shall cease to wonder at the 
general passion which, obliterating all recollections of 
home, infancy, and place of nativity, perpetually urges 
the American race towards the frontiers of civilisation, 
the real El Dorado of the New World. 

Nothing is more remarkable in America than the uni- 
versal activity and industry which prevail among all 
classes of so(Jety. That the Anglo-Saxon race in Europe 
is laborious, persevering, and energetic, need not be told 
to any one who witnesses the colossal fabric of British 
greatness, or the vast impression which England has 
made in every quarter of the globe. But, enterprising 
as it is in Great Britain, it is not influenced by such a 
restless spirit of activity, such a perpetual fervour of 
exertion, as appears among its descendants in the New 
W Olid. The vast facilities for the acquisition of fortune, 
which the prodigious increase of population, great extent 
of bank issues, and boundless extent of fertile land alFord; 
the entire absence of all hereditary rank or property, 
which opens the career of elevation and distinction alike 
to every citizen ; the engrossing thirst for gold, which 
springs from its being the only source of influence, and 
the only durable basis of power, have combined, with the 
active and persevering habits which they have inherited 
from their Anglo-Saxon ancestors, to produce in the 
Americans a universal spirit of industry and enterprise, 
to which nothing comparable has ever been witnessed 
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among mankind. It is the fervour of Roman conquest, 
turned onlj to war with the desert ; the fever of French 
democracy, yet “ guiltless of its country’s blood.” In 
the British Islands, if energy and perseverance dis- 
tinguish the middle classes, labour and industry the 
lower, the higher ranks are often indolent or luxurious ; 
and, with the graces of patrician manners, they have 
sometimes imbibed the selfishness and indolence of 
patricihn wealth. But, in America, all are in a state of 
activity. Every human being, except the pauper and 
the lunatic, is engaged in some profession. If their 
efforts are checked in one direction, they are imme- 
diately renewed in another. Activity is universal aud 
incessant.^ 

The enterprise of the Americans, however, differs 
from that which, at least in former times, laid the deep 
and solid foundation of British greatness. It is far 
more vehement, ardent, and speculative. If it is true, as 
the Scripture says, that “ he who hasteneth to be rich 
shall not be innocent,” there are few blameless characters 
in the United States. The few idlers from Europe find 
themselves so useless and contemptible amidst the 
general din of activity with which they are surrounded, 
that they are driven to exertion in their own defence. 
Wealth being universally felt to be the only passport 
either to influence,- enjoyment, or consideration, it is 
everywhere sought after with an avidity unknown even 
in the most commercial states of the Old World. Specu- 
lations the most rash, enterprises the most dangerous, 
undertakings often the most absurd, are gone into with 
avidity, prosecuted with energy, and never given up in 
mere fickleness. If it turns out, as is not unfi’equently 
the case, that the affair is of such a kind that it can by 
no possible effort be brought to a successful issue, it is 
abandoned in a state of bankruptcy ; the speculators get 
on board steam-boats, hurry away to the frontier, and 
commence anew with undiminished enei’gy the great and 
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CHAP, all-important business of amassing wealth. Everything 
goes on at the gallop. Neither society nor the indi- 
viduals who compose it ever pause for an instant : fresh 
undertakings are incessantly commencing ; new paths of 
life continually attempted by the unfortunate ; success- 
ful industry ardently prosecuted by the prosperous. 
Projects of philanthropy, of commerce, of canals, of rail- 
ways, of banking, of religious and social amelioration, 
succeed one another with breathless rapidity, ahd are 
gone into with ardent zeal by the different classes of 
society, according to their inclinations and habits. A 
European, bred up amidst the stillness of social life on 
the Continent, is almost stunned, Avhen he lands at New 
York, by the din with which he is surroimded ; and 
ichev.ii. even an Englishman, accustomed to the corresponding 
turmoil in which the commercial cities of his own country 
ip, iso. are involved, sees enough to convince him that an addi- 
Society in tional impulse has been communicated to his already 

.A,!nQ6i'icn/ X wj 

iii.4o,4i. active race, by the democratic institutions and vast capa- 
bilities of the Now World,^ 

At first sight it would be supposed that a country such 
Uuivereai as this, possessiug unbounded natural advantages, with 
in America. unlimited power of elevation and means of advancement 
open to all, even the humblest of the community, and 
with no hereditary rank or arbitrary privileges to keep 
back or prefer any in the common race, must be not only 
one of the most rising, but one of the happiest in the 
world. Nevertheless, it is just the reverse ; and this is 
the people of all others whore at once general progress is 
the greatest, and private discontent the most universal. 
All classes and ranks are dissatisfied with their condition, 
and plod on in sullen carefulness, which is so strong as to 
be apparent in their habits, their manners, even the 
expression of their countenances. The desire to rise and 
better their condition in the world is so universal, that, as 
the excessive competition renders it difficult to do so in 
any great degree, most are disappointed. The scho- 
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lars are dissatisfied : they complain of the superficial chap. 
character of literature, and lament that its tone, instead 
of rising, is progressively sinking, with the extension of 
the power, of reading to the middle and working orders 
of society, and the growing demand for works adapted 
to their tastes and suited to their capacity. The profes- 
sional men are dissatisfied : they allege that their rank is 
lower than in Europe ; that they are overshadowed by 
commercial wealth, and find no compensation in the esteem 
or respect in which their avocations are held, or the society, 
often imperfectly educated and ill-mannered, of which it 
is composed. The merchants are dissatisfied : they declare 
that they are worn to death by excessive toil j and are sur- 
rounded by such a multitude of competitors and slippery 
undertakings, that it is seldom they can preserve their for- 
tunes dming their lives, and stUl more rarely that they can 
bequeath them in safety to their children. Even the 
mechanics and cultivators are dissatisfied. Outwardly 
blessed beyond any other class that society has ever con- 
tained, they are consumed by the incessant thirst for 
riches and advancement — a thirst which not even the 
boundless capabilities of the basin of the Mississippi has 
been able to slake. They can enjoy nothing, because 
they desii’e everything. 

Tliey never are, but always to be blessed/* 

It is to this cause that we are to ascribe the melancholy 
and weariness of life which is so common in America, 
under circumstances in which a very great degree of com- 
fort appears to have been attained. They are perpetu- 
ally sti’aining after a shadow, which as constantly 
eludes their grasp. In all this there is nothing sur- 
prising. Individual dissatisfaction, and the desire to 
remove- it by rising in the world, is at once the main- 

p y ® ' ■ Chev. n. 

spring 01 the general progress, and the certain cause of 
private discontent, in free communities.^ In despotic 277. ’ ’ 
states all are contented, because none^can get on ; in 
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democratic states none are contented, because all can get 
on. And thus it is that Nature, in mercy to her 
offspring, equalises in all respects, save from inequality in 
virtue, the sum of human happiness. 

“ Our present civilisation,” says Channing, “ is charac- 
terised and tainted by a devouring greediness for wealth ; 
the passion for gain is everywhere sapping pure and 
generous feeling, and raising up bitter foes against any 
reform which may threaten to turn aside the stfeam of 
wealth. I sometimes feel as if a great reform were neces- 
sary to break up our present mercenary civilisation, in 
order that Christianity, now repelled by the universal 
woi'ldliness, may come into near contact with the soul, 
and reconstruct society after its own pure and disinte- 
rested principles.”^ This is strictly true, and it is the 
necessary effect of those democratic institutions, which, 
by removing all other distinctions, concentrate the whole 
aspirations of the human mind upon this one object of 
ambition. But though beyond all precedent desirous of 
wealth, the American is far from being avaricious or 
tenacious in its disposal ; like Catiline, he is “ alieni 
appetens, sui profusus.”* In no country is wealth 
bestowed with a more lavish hand on all undertakings, 
public or private, promising a return for money, or gifted 
in a more generous spirit to every institution of a religious 
or charitable description. All its great towns can boast 
of noble establishments for education, public worship, and 
the relief of suffering, almost entirely supported by private 
contributions, which can vie with any in the world, both 
in the magnificence of their undertakings, and the bene- 
volent ardour with which they are superintended and 
supported. It would seem as if the extraordinary faci- 
lities which they enjoy of getting wealth, make them 
liberal and generous in its disposal.^ The most common 
cause of an avaricious disposition is the experience of 


* Desirous of other’s wealthy lavish of his own.' 
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diffieidty in making money ; generosity is in general the 

child of easy circumstances, and of the enjoyment of wealth 

with little or no exertion. 

Although the mission of America evidently is to the 
people what has been well termed “ the Reserve of Commer- 
Nature and her democratic institutions and national of jlraeric; 
character impel her people with such violence towards 
that noble destiny, yet she is great, also, in her seaport 
towns* and commercial activity. The very transit of 
such a multitude of emigrants, on their way to the land 
of promise in the West — the wants of such a vast and 
rapidly increasing population— -necessarily induce a very 
great foreign trade. New York, the commercial capital 
of America, already (1849) numbers above four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, .and, at its present rate of increase, 
will in twenty years have six hundred thousand ; Phila- 
delphia has two hundred and seventy thousand ; Boston, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, are all rapidly increasing, and 
will soon rival the greatest commercial cities of the Old 
World. The ardent spirit of enterprise, the insatiable 
passion for gambling adventures, by Avhich the inhabitants 
of the United States are so peculiarly distinguished, 
occasion indeed periodical and rapidly returning crises of 
commercial or monetary distress, and overwhelm the land 
with a flood of embarrassment exceeding anything ever 
experienced from pacific causes in the Old W orld. But 

* Tlie following table exliibits the X3ast progress and present pox)ulation of 
the principal cities in America ; — 


New York, 33,131 00,489 96,373 ' 

Philadelpliia, 42,520 70,287 96,664 ' 

Baltimore, 13,503 26,614 46,555 

New Orleans, — — 17,242 

Boston, 18,038 24,927 32,250 

Cincinnati, — 750 2,540 

Brooklyn, — 3,298 4,402 

Albany, 3,498 5,349 9,356 

Charleston, 16,359 18,712 24,711 

■Washington, — 3,210 8,208 

Providence, — 7^614 10,071 

—Americmi Statistical Almanac for 1842, p. 261. 
VOL. XIII. 
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democratic states none are contented, because all can get 
on. And thus it is that Nature, in mercy to her 
oiFspring, ecjualises in all respects, save from. ine(pualitj in 
Tirtue, the sum of human happiness. 

“ Our present ciyilisation,” says Channing, “ is charac- 
terised and tainted by a deTOuring greediness for "wealth ; 
the passion for gain is ewerywhere sapping pure and 
generous feeling, and raising up bitter foes against any 
reform which may threaten to turn aside the stfeam of 
wealth. I sometimes feel as if a great reform were neces- 
sai’y to break up our present mercenary civilisation, in 
order that Christianity, now repelled % the universal 
worldliness, may come into near contact with the soul, 
and reconstruct society after its own pure and disinte- 
rested principles.”! This is strictly true, and it is the 
necessary effect of those democratic institutions, which, 
by removing all other distinctions, concentrate the whole 
aspirations of the human mind upon this one object of 
ambition. But though beyond all precedent desirous of 
wealth, the American is far from being avaricious or 
tenacious in its disposal : like Catiline, he is “alieni 
appetens, sui profusus.”'^'' In no country is wealth 
bestowed with a more lavish hand on all undertakings, 
public or private, promising a return for money, or gifted 
in a more generous spirit to every institution of a religious 
or charitable description. All its great towns can boast 
of noble establishments for education, public worship, and 
the relief of suffering, almost entirely supported by private 
contributions, which can vie with any in the world, both 
in the magnificence of their undertakings, and the bene- 
volent ardour with which they are superintended and 
supported. It would seem as if the extraordinary faci- 
lities which they enjoy of getting wealth, make them 
liberal and generous in its disposal.^ The most common 
cause of an avaricious disposition is the experience of 


* Desirous of other’s wealth; lavish of his otvii.’ 
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difficulty in making money ; generosity is in general tlie 

child of easy circumstances, and of the enjoyment of wealth 

with little or no exertion. 

Although the mission of America evidently is to the 
people what has been well termed “ the Reserve of commer- 
Nature;” and her democratic institutions and national of America, 
character impel her people with such violence towards 
that noble destiny, yet she is great, also, in her seaport 
towns’ and commercial activity. The very transit of 
such a multitude of emigrants, on their way to the land 
of promise in the West — the wants of such a vast and 
rapidly increasing population — necessarily induce a very 
great foreign trade. New York, the commercial capital 
of America, already (1849) numbers above four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and, at its present rate of increase, 
will in twenty years have six hundred thousand ; Phila- 
delphia has two hundred and seventy thousand ; Boston, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, are all rapidly increasing, and 
will soon rival the greatest commercial cities of the Old 
W orld.* The ardent spirit of enterprise, the insatiable 

passion for gambling adventures, by which the inhabitants 
of the United States are so peculiarly distinguished, 
occasion indeed periodical and rapidly returning crises of 
commercial or monetary distress, and overwhelm the land 
with a flood of embarrassment exceeding anything ever 
experienced from pacific causes in the Old World. But 

* The following table exhibits the past progress and present popnlation of 
tlie principal cities in America : — . 


Kow York, 33,131 60,489 96,373 

Philadelpliia, 42,520 70,287 96,664 

Baltimore, 13,503 26,614 46,555 

Now Orleans, — — 17,242 

Boston, 18,038 24,927 32,250 

Cincinnati, — 750 2,540 

Brooklyn, — 3,298 4,402 

Albany, 3,498 5,349 9,356 

Charleston, 16,359 18,712 24,711 

Washington, — 3,210 8,208 

ProYidence, — 7,614 i0,07l 

—Ariierican Statistical Almanac for 1842, p. 261. 
YOL. XIII. 
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CHAP, these di-eadful catastrophes, though the cause of unbounded 
priyate suffering, produce apparently no lasting diminu- 
tion m the general progress of their commercial activity. 
A new race of energetic adventurers, equally capable, 
equally daring, immediately succeeds that which has been 
swept away. The banks, whom no measure of govern- 
ment are able to restrain, furnish the means of fresh 
enterprise and adventure. The great work of private 
effort and public advancement continues with unabated 
vigour ; the flame, apparently extinguished for ever, burns 
up again with fresh brilliancy ■ wave after wave is broken 
on the shore, but the great flood-tide still streams forward 
and rises higher and higher upon the beach. 

The American seaman possesses all the hardihood and 
daring which have given to those of Great Britain the 
empire of the ocean, and is stimulated in addition bv a 
spirit of adventure, a thirst for gain, exceeding that of his 
hardy progenitors on the wave. The progress of Ameri- 
can foreign commerce has been more rapid, for the last 
half century, than that of England during the same or 
any former period The same indomitable perseverance 
and inextinguishable passion for advancement, which 
Aive their race with such violence towards the Rocky 
Mountains, have sent them forth with equal vigour in the 
opposite direction, and impelled their sails into every 

rS 7 seas. Their pendants are 

the In n 7""" harbour of 

r ' T Petersburg and 

Constantinople : in the waters of Canton and the Gulf of 

New Zealand : amidst the ices of the South Pole and on 
the fiozen shores of Greenland. Individual adventure 
private enterprise, have in so short a time achieved all 
lese prodi^gies: the American commercial navy owes 
(^thiiig to die encouragement or power of its government 
e Ameiican shipmaster, stretches across the Atlantic 
Y^ith a scanty crew and iU-equipped ship ; indefatigable 
exertion, untiring watchfulness, supply the want of nuL 
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bers ; he takes in liis cargo of tea at Canton, returns to 
New York, sells it at a halfpenny a pound cheaper than 
his British rival, and is content.® It is in this minute 
attention to details, and indefatigable vigour, that the 
secret of the rapid progress of the American commercial 
navy is to be found. Yet is its value so considerable as 
to have now (1840) reached, in exports, the vast amount 
of 131, .500, 000 dollars, or £27,089,000, of which 
113,800,000 dollars, or £23,278,000, is for the value of 
domestic produce. The imports for the same year were 
104,000,000 dollars, or £21,424,000 sterling. Both 
exports and imports have more than doubled in the last 
twenty years ; a progress somewhat greater than the 
British foreign commerce has made during the same 
period.^ 

The American navy at this time (1841) consists of 
seven ships of the line, and four on the stocks, seventeen 
frigates, twenty-one sloops, and twelve schooners and 
brigs ; no very formidable force for a power which boasts 
its ability to contend with Great Britain for the empire 
of the waves. The real strength of their marine is to be 
found in the vast and growing amount of their commercial 
vessels, and the vigour and .courage which long training 
on the storms of the Atlantic has communicated to the 
already hardy and intrepid race of their seamen. The 
marine seamen of their whole states for the year 1840 
numbered fifty-six thousand ; a considerable commercial 
navy, from whence powerful supplies of sailors, already 
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Table sbowing the progress of exports and imports of the United 


States 

Years. 

Value of exports. 

Value of imports. 

Years. 

Value of exports. 

Value of imports. 

1821 

£13,544,661 

£13,038,592 

1835 

£25,352,822 

£31,228,279 

1825 

20,736,539 

20,070,849 

1836 

26,804,799 

39,579,174 

18S0 

15,385,314 

14,766,025 

1837 

24,702,355 

29,292,544 

1831 

16,939,703 

21,498,140 

1838 

22,121,854 

22,431,350 

1832 

18,161,862 

21,047,764 

1839 

25,657,104 

32,523,120 

1833 

18,779,256 

22,524,648 

1840 

27,089,000 

21,424,000 

1834 

21,736,86*8 

26,368,610 





— ^Portee’s Progress of the Nation^ xi. 190 ; and American Statistical Almanac for 
1842, p. 120. 
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trained to the most material parts of their duty, may at 
all times be obtained. The pay they give to the seamen 
and inferior officers is very high ; to the superior ones 
proportionally low;— a peculiarity observable universally 
in the United States, where democratic parsimony can only 
relax in favour of that class with which itself sympathises, 
and from the comforts of which itself may derive benefit. 
Gunners receive £150 a-year, boatswains £180, captains 
on duty only £625. The wages of common sailors, being 
four or five pounds a-month, are so considerable as to 
attract a large portion of British seamen into their service, 
whom, from the identity of language and habits between 
the two states, it is impossible to distinguish ; while the 
diminutive number of their ships, compared with those of 
Great Britain, renders it impossible for the latter power 
to attempt to vie with the United States in the amount 
of the remuneration they can hold out to the naval 
service.^ 

If the navy of America, even in the present maturity 
of its powers, is small, its military force is still more 
inconsiderable, and affords a striking proof of the entirely 
pacific direction which the national strength has hitherto 
taken. It consists of eight regiments of infantry, three 
of cavahy, and three of artillery, numbering in all twelve 
thousand five hundred and thirty-seven combatants ! 
This is just the strength of a Roman legion, or of one of 
Napoleon’s divisions. It is not a fifth part of the military 
force of Bavaria, nor a half of that maintained by Saxony 
or Wurtemberg. Such as it is, this Lilliputian force is 
scattered over fifty fortified posts on the frontier, and 
twelve arsenals in the interior, stretching over an extent 
two thousand miles in length, being not, on an average, 
two hundred and fifty men to each post. Of all marvels, 
this amount of military force is the most marvellous, when 
the magnitude and resources of the Republic are taken 
into view, the vast extent of frontier they have to defend, 
and the arrogant tone which they assume in their diplo- 
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matic intercourse with foreign states. It is true they chap. 
have a militia everywhere established, which in periods — 1— — 
of danger may, it is said, enrol fifteen hundred thousand 
combatants around its banners. * Biit although such a 
force, composed of backwoodsmen, combating behind trees 
in their forests, is doubtless very formidable, and may 
sometimes make a stout resistance behind intrenchments 
in the-neighbourhood of towns ; yet the result of the war of 
1812 demonstrated what a, priori might have been readily 
imagined, that it is incapable of^ carrying on war in the 
field, is wholly unfit for offensive operations, and cannot 
be relied on for the defence even of the strongest positions, 
if assailed with skill by much inferior forces. The proof 
of this is decisive : the Americans allowed their capital to 
be taken and pillaged by a British division, that could not 
muster three thousand five hundred bayonets. De Toc- 
queville wms never more correct than when he asserted, 
that if America were placed in the midst of the European 
powers, it would at the end of a centmy, if still indepen- 
dent, have made a much more rapid progress than any of 
them ; but that it would run the most imminent hazard 
of being three or four times conquered, in tire interim, by 
monarchies not possessing a fourth part of its material i Amy^ 
resources. Her safety hitherto has consisted in her isola- stat! aS-*' 
tion. She is surrounded on all sides, except Canada, by 
scattered savages or degenerate Europeans ; so wmak, 
that she has never known wdrat it was to combat a real S24. 
enemy. ^ t 

Incredibly small as the naval and military establish- 

* The militia of the whole States amounted, according to the Army List of 


1841, to 1,503,952 men in arms. 

That of New York was, . . . 169,435 

Pennsylvania, .... 257,178 

Virginia, .... 105,122 

Ohio, 146,428 


— iniiim Abstracij 1841 ,* State Almanac for 1841, p, 85. 

t '"The isolation of the United States has permitted them to grow and 
advance : it is doubtful if they would have been able to live and to increase 
in Europe. Separated from the Old World, the population of the United 
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meiits of the United States appear to one accustomed to 
contemplate the colossal armaments of the European 
po'srers, they are fully as large as the scanty revenue at 
the disposal of the central government can afford to 
maintain. Such is the impatience of taxation in Ameiica, 
as in all countries where democratic power is really, and 
not, as in republican France, nominally established, that 
no consideration will induce them to submit to the bur- 
dens necessary to put the independence of the coiffede- 
racy on a secure foundation. The ordinary national 
revenue at this time, (1840,) is only 17,197,000 dollars, 
or £3,546,000 ; and including all extraordinary aids, no 
more than 28,234,000 dollars, or £5,858,000. The 
expenditure is 26,643,636 dollars, or £5,488,000. 
There is no national debt properly so called, that is, 
attaching to the central government, excepting a floating- 
balance of three or four millions of dollars in exchequer 
bills, issued during the dreadful commercial embarrassments 
and consequent fall of revenue during the last four years. 
Even this trifling national debt has since been paid off. 
Of this revenue, four-fifths, or about 15,000,000 of dollars, 
(£3,090,000,) is derived from customs : there is no 
excise or direct taxes to the general government of any 
kind; and the remainder is almost entirely drawn from 
the sale of the lands belonging to the state, which in the 
year 1840 produced 2,620,000 dollars, or £539,000. 
Hitherto, indeed, with such scanty public revenues, the 
Americans have held surprisingly together; but that is 
because they have not as yet experienced in their full 
force the causes of separation.^ The interests, how- 
ever, of the different parts of their immense territory, 
exceeding all Europe put together in extent, riches, and 
variety, are so different, that it is more than doubtful if 
they will continue united when the separate states 

States still inhabits a solitude. The deserts have proved their safety ; but 
already the conditions of their existence are changing.” — Chateaubriand’s 
Memoirs, ii. 324, 
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become sufficientlj strong to be able to stand without 
support. 

This, however, is but a part of the revenues and debt 
of the United States. Each of the states in the Union 
has a separate exchequer, i*eceipts, expenditure, and debt 
of its own, from which its local expenses, such as judges, 
courts of justice, militia, &c., are defrayed. The greater 
part of the debt of each separate state has been con- 
tracted by their local legislature for the promotion of 
great public improvements, such as roads, canals, rail- 
ways, and bridges, for the benefit of the community ; 
and these debts are very considerable, amounting in all 
to 248,841,540 dollars, or £51,000,000. This is a fact 
of no small moment to Great Britain at this time, con- 
sidering that at least two-thirds of this sum is due to 
English capitalists, and that the democratic masters of 
several of these states have already adopted the con- 
venient device of “ repudiating” the debt; in other words, 
refusing to pay either its principal or interest, after it 
has been expended for their behoof. The states which 
have adopted this disgraceful step owe 100,000,000 
dollars, or £22,000,000, and include Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, and some others beyond the Alleghany moun- 
tains. Pennsylvania has failed in the regular payment 
of the interest of its debt ; and even in the great com- 
mercial capital of New York, symptoms of no equivocal 
kind have appeared of a disposition to relieve the people 
of the disagreeable burden of discharging their obliga- 
tions.^ 

The government of America, as all the world knows, 
is a pure and unmixed democracy; established on a scale, 
and over an extent, to which there never has been a 
parallel in the annals of mankind. The central govern- 
ment — the local government — the officers of state, the 
president of the republic, the judges and civil officers of 
every description, in all the states, are elected by the 
universal suffrage of the people, either through the 
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CHAP, medium of tte elections for their separate legislatures, or 
the general election for the national office-bearers. So 
1814, gj.ga,t jg tiie amount of the constituency -which may be 
called on to vote on the election of a president, that it is 
not unusual to see nearly two millions and a half of 
electors record their suffrages on that interesting occasion ; 
and nearly that number actually voted at the election of 
General Harrison on 4th of March 1841.* This is 
somewhat less than the proportion capable of bearing 
arms, in a population of 14,500,000 free whites in round 
numbers, being about me to six in the whole free inhabit- 
ants. In Great Britain and Ireland there are 830,000 
electors out of 27,000,000 people, or 1 in 32 only ; in 
France, less than 200,000 among 32,000,000, or 1 inl90! 
So widely different is the extent to which the electoral 
suffrage has been carried, in the three countries in the 
world where the greatest efforts in favour of freedom 
have been made, and popular institutions have been 
established on the broadest basis. It will not appear 
surprising, when these figures are considered, that the 
Americans should be repudiating their debts, while those 
of England have always been, and of France are now, at 
least, religiously upheld. The mass of the people are, no 
doubt, deeply interested in the Jinai result of keeping 
faith with the public creditor ; but the immediate effect 
of its violation promises them a most alluring liberation, 
in the outset, from disagreeable burdens. The majority 
of men in all ages are governed by the first effect of 
measures, and such as strike the senses only. Ultimate 
consequences, overwhelming in their influence on the 
thinking few, are wholly overlooked by the unthinking 
many. The majority of men will never discharge their 

* On that occasion there voted for 

Hamson, ..... 1,274,783 

yanBuren, ..... 1,128,702 

Total electors, . . . 2,403,485 

— iStat. Almanac, 1341, 53. 
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obligations if they can possibly help it. Public faith is chap. 

preserved with religious fidelity in England, because it is 

for the immediate as well as the ultimate interest of the 
!{ moneyed classes, in whom property is substantially vested, 

to uphold it. If Great Britain wants to shake oflf its 
national debt, it has only to extend the suffrage in any 
considerable degree, and the burden will not stand three 
months. 

Acdording to the theory of the American constitution, 

, a great variety of checks are established, intended to Tiie senate 

limit and restrain the inordinate power given to the of 
: popular voice in the formation of government. The 

I principle of their union is, that whatever power is not 

I expressly vested in the federal government, belongs of 

i right to the assemblies of the separate states ; and the 

[■ central authority itself is restrained as much as appeared 

i necessary under such a system for its formation. The 

^ general government, which meets at W ashington in con- 

f gress, consists of two chambers— the Senate and House 

of Representatives. Each state sends two members to 
the Senate, and a certain number, in proportion to the 
population, which is fixed every ten years, to that of the 
Representatives. This proportion was originally made 
one to every thirty thousand pei’sons ; but in 1792 this 
was changed to one in thirty-three thousand ; and in 
1832, to one in forty-eight thousand souls.^ The House i story, 
of Representatives is named by the direct and immediate uSted 
vote of the people ; the Senate, by the choice of the state fls.**’ 
legislature : thus the first is the result of a single, the 
second of a double election. In the first instance, the 
seat endures for two — in the second, for six years. The 
► Chamber of Representatives is endowed only with legis- 

, lative powers ; the Senate, in addition to these, with 

certain judicial and executive duties. No bill can become 

-1 • 1 1 1 ■ IT . ■•Story, 199 , 

j a law until it passes both houses; but, in addition to 

I this, the Senate judges of impeachments preferred by the m* 

! lower house for state olFences,^ and its consent is requisite 
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to ratify treaties witli foreign powers, and validate certain 
appointments to offices made by the President. 

The executive power is vested, in a great degree, in the 
President, whose functions are intended to correspond 
with those of a sovereign in the European monarchies ; 
but, both in substantial authority and theoretical right, 
the two are essentially different. His tenure of office is 
not for life, but for four years ; and a vice-president is 
always elected with the President, who, in the ev€nt of 
his death while in office, succeeds without any further 
election. The President can propose no laws to Congress, 
and his ministers are excluded in like manner as himself ; 
so that it is only by indirect means that the views of 
government can be laid before the legislature. No invio- 
lability is attached to the office of supreme magistrate, as 
to the constitutional monarchs of Prance and England. 
The President carries the laws into execution, but he has 
no share in their formation ; he can refuse his sanction to 
them, but, by a singular anomaly, though that prevents 
their execution, it does not prevent them from being 
laws, and being enforced when a more pliant chief of the 
republic is elected. The only real source of influence 
which the President enjoys, is the nomination to employ- 
ments under government ; and their number is very con- 
siderable, for it already amounts to sixty thousand,* the 
greater part of whom are removed with every change of 
administration.^ 

It is not, however, either in the President or the Senate, 
in the ministers of state or the House of Repi’esentatives, 
that the true sovereignty of the United States I’esides. 

* Offices in America in the gift of the executive 


Collection of taxes and general administration, 

12,144 

Military, and service against the Indians, , 

9,643 

l^avy. 

6,499 

Post-Office, ...... 

si,9ir 


60,203 


— Calhoun’s jRejport to the Senate^ “j given in Chevalier, ii. 461; 
Note 46. ' ■ ■ : 
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GoYernment is really vested in the people : and that, chap. 

too, not in the figurative and hyperbolic sense in which 

that expression is used in the declamations of modern 
Europe, but really, practically, and effectively. Each sovereignty 
separate state is a democracy in itself, and in it the pie. 
power of the people is exerted without any control. 

Every one has its governor, its senate, and house of 
representatives ; the whole number of which, in both 
liouses,* are elected by the universal suffrage of the people. 

The senators, in these state legislatures, vary from twelve 
to ninety-three in number ; the representatives from 
twenty-six to three hundred and fifty-two. These legis- 
lative bodies are vested with what practically amounts to 
absolute powers in their separate states; and the governor 
carries into effect the declared will of the majority of both 
houses, in like manner as he does the declared will of 
Congress. They exclusively manage their debts, finances, 
improvements, judicial establishment, militia, harbours, 
roads, railways, canals, and whole local concerns. So 
extensive and undefined are theii’ powers, that it may be 
doubted whether they do not amount to those of declar- 
ing peace and war, and acting in all respects as inde- 
pendent states. Certain it is, that on more than one 
occasion, particularly the dispute with the southern states 
in 1834, on the question of nullifying the tariff of duties 
established by Congress ; and the open hostilities which 
the northern states carried on with the British inhabitants 
on the Canada frontier in 1837 and 1839 ; the separate 
states, the Carolinas in the first instance, and New York 
and Maine in the second, took upon themselves to set the 
authority of the central government at defiance ; and 
Congress and the executive were glad to veil their weak- 
ness under the guise of moderation, while in reality 
they succumbed to the whole demands of the insurgent 
commonwealths. It does not require the gift of prophecy 
to foretell, that a vast confederacy of separate states, each 
with its own legislature and armed force, and actuated. 
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from difference of climate and situation, by opposite and 
conflicting interests, held together by so slender a tie, is 
not destined to hang long together. The very difference 
in the national character and descent in different parts of 
the Union, render it highly improbable that they can 
remain permanently united. “What similarity,” says 
Chateaubriand, “ is there between a Frenchman of Loui- 
siana, a Spaniard of the Floridas, a German of New 
York, an Englishman of New England, of Virgfnia, of 
Carolina, of Georgia % Yet they are all called Americans. 
The one is volatile, and a duellist ; the other a proud and 
indolent Catholic ; this a Lutheran labourer, without slaves ; 
that an English Protestant, with slaves ; here is a Puritan 
merchant ; there an Episcopalian slave-driver. Can ages 
ever render such a population homogeneous 
In one important respect America differs entirely from 
any state of Christendom, or indeed any that ever before 
existed in the world. It acknowledges no state religion ; 
and no public funds whatever, are provided for the clergy, 
or religious instructors of any denomination. All are on 
the footing of dissenters in England ; that is, they are 
maintained solely by the seat-rents, or the voluntary 
contributions of their flocks. Churches, especially in the 
great towns, are numerous, and embrace every possible 
variety of belief, from the austere Puritan, the genuine 
descendant of the patriarchs who, two centmies ago, 
sought a refuge in New England from the persecution of 
Charles I., to the lax Socinian, whose creed scarcely differs 
from that of the Deist of former times. Episcopacy is 
the prevailing religion of the higher classes in the prin- 
cipal cities of the Union, except Baltimore : but the 
Baptists and Methodists are by far the most considerable 
sects. The Presbyterians are also very numerous ; and, 
in several districts, the Roman Catholics are making 
great progi'ess ; insomuch that they now number above 
two millions of souls within the pale of their church in 
the whole states of the Union.^ 
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Religion in the United States being entirely separated chap. 

from civil government, its ministers are relieved from 

that jealousy ■which in Great Britain is attached by the 
democratic party to every person in any situation of nepeudem-e 
trust, whether civil or ecclesiastical, whose nomination is ontheir^"^"^ 
not vested in themselves. The clergy of all denomina- 
tions are elected by their congregations ; they are main- 
tained by them during their incumbency; they may, in 
most cases, like those of the dissenting congregations in 
the British islands, be dismissed by them at pleasure.'®" 

A strong religious feeling pervades the United States, 
especially New England and Pennsylvania, which has 
descended to them from their Puritan or Quaker ancestors ; 
and this is much enhanced by the complete divorce from 
temporal concerns which has taken place in the church. 

The clergy have no political influence, and never inter- 
meddle with temporal afiairs. But in no country in the 
world have they a stronger sway in society, or are their 
opinions more attended to, especially by the female por- 
tion of their congregations. It is to this general influence 
of religion, and the unseen chain which it has thrown over 
the passions and vices of men, more, perhaps, than any 1^005.1;. 
other cause, that the existence of society for so consider- 
able a period as sixty years, without any great con- 328 .^Mart. 
vulsions, notwithstanding the almost entire absence ofm 
external restraint or efficient government, is to be ascribed.^ 

But the difficulties of the American church are yet to 
come ; and with the increase of its destitute population, want of a 
and of the classes which subsist on wages alone, the provIXu 
impossibility of providing by voluntary contribution for 
the maintenance of religion will become veiy apparent. 

No want of religious instruction is felt in the great com- 
mercial towns, but in the rural districts the case is often 
directly the reverse ;t and although the proportion of 

* The Episcopalian clergy have in some states a life tenure, which the law 
supports. 

t ‘^^The Baptist sect alone proclaims a want of above three thousand 
ministers to supply the existing churches. Churches and funds are sutdcieiit, 
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proprietors has hitherto heen so great, no less than five 
millions of persons* already exist in the United States, 
for whom there is no proTision in any place of endowed 
or existing public worship whaterer.t If this is the case 
in their infancy, what will it be in their maturity and old 
age ? And how are funds to be raised to provide for the 
deficiency in a democratic worldly community whicli 
starves down all its public establishments to the lowest 
point, and where no legislator ever yet has ventured to 
hint, in congress, at a general direct tax U J If nothing 

but men are wanting.”— Maetinead, iii. 272, 273. This is the precise iJoiiit 
■where the question hinges, and the difficulty always occurs : it is compara- 
tively' easy, under the influence of temporary excitement or philanthropic 
feeling, to huild churches, at least in great towns ; to maintam their ministers 
in decent competence from voluntary som-ces is a very different matter. 

* The American Board of Education makes the following statement, ]\Iarch 
8, 1844; — “ A vast population exists in these United States, for whom no 
means of grace whatever are provided. The most accurate examination would 
fix the number at not less than five millions ! Among this mass of perishing 
immortal beings, at our very doors, error in its countless forms, —Popery, infi- 
delity, and delusions wilder than the fanatical dreams of Mahommed, are, mak- 
ing fearful havoc of souls. Indeed, the whole number of nominal professors of 
religion, in all the evangelical denominations in the land, does not much exceed 
two millions, while our population numbers eighteen millions.” 

f According to a general summary of religious denominations, made in 
1835, the number of churches was 15,477 ; but there were only 12,130 minis- 
ters.” — Martineatj, iii. - 272. This is about one church to each thousand inha- 
bitants, apd one minister to each thirteen hundred : the xiopulation being at 
that period about 15,000,000. This, on an avei'age, might seem to be a fair 
proportion ; but the evil of the system lies in two points. 1. The churches 
are unequally distributed; abounding sometimes to profusion in tlie rich 
towns, and wholly -wanting in the rural districts, 2. ISTo provision exists for 
the ^wrnumeQit maintenance of the clergy, which is the real difficulty ; and accor- 
dingly, in tlie Baptist persuasion alone, 3000 clinrclies are already without 
ministers. — See preceding note, and Mabtineau, iii. 273- 
Tlie following statement of the religious x^opulation of the United States is 
said by the Hocliester Democrat to be derived from various sources, several of 
which are authentic : — 


Baptists, 

4,000,000 

Dutch Reformed, 

450,000 

Methodists, 

3,000,000 

Friends, 

220,000 

Presbytenans, 

2,175,000 

Unitarians, 

180,000 

Congregationalists, 

1,400,000 

Bunkers, 

30,000 

Roman Catholics, 

1,300,000 

Mormonites, 

19,000 

Episcopalians, 

1,000,000 

Shakers, 

6,000 

Universalists, 

600,000 

Moravians, 

5,000 

Ijutherans, 

540,000 

Swedenhorgians, 

6,000 


t There are small direct taxes in some of the separate states, and in Kew 
York 600,000 dollars (£16 0,000), is yearly raised in this way. But there is no 
general direct tax whatever oyer the whole Union. 
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else existed to subject America to the common lot of chap. 

• • 'XC 

humanity, the seeds of its mortal distemper are to be , i 

found in the "want of any provision for the gratuitous 
religious instruction of the poor over the whole common- 
wealth : the very circumstance which, with the admii’ers 
of their institutions, is most ceaselessly the subject of 
eulogy. 

If, by being severed from the state, and relieved from 
the deteriorating effect of political passions or consider- ruiuVus 
ations, the American clergy have been relieved from one dependence 
set of debasing influences, they have, from that very cause, 
become subjected to another. Already the ruinous effect 
of the dependence of the ministers of all denominations 
on the voluntary support of their flocks, has become pain- 
fully conspicuous. Religion has descended from its 
function of correcting the national vices and boldly de- 
nouncing the national sins in the ruling power : it has 
become little more, with a few noble exceptions, of whom 
Channing was an illustrious example, than the re-echo of 
public opinion. Listen to the words of an able and 
candid eyewitness, herself a most strenuous advocate for 
the voluntary system. “The American clei'gy," says 
Miss Martineau, “ are the most backward and timid class 
in the society in which they live ; self-exiled from the 
great moral questions of the time ; the least-informed 
with ti'ue knowledge ; the least conscious of that Christian 
and republican freedom which, as the natural atmosphere 
of piety and holiness, it is their prime duty to cherish 
and diffuse. Tlie proximate causes of this are obvious : 
it is not merely that the living of the clergy depends on 
the opinion of those whom they serve ; to all but the far 
and clear-sighted it appears that the usefulness of their 
function does so. The most guilty class of the commu- 
nity on the slavery question at present is not the slave- 
holding, nor even the mercantile, but the clerical. They 
shrink from the perils of the contest. It will not be for 
them to march in the noble army of martyrs. Yet, if the 
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clergy of America follow in the rear of society, they will 
be the first to glory in the reformations which they have 
done the utmost to retard. The fearful and disgraceful 
mistake which occasions this, is the supposition that the 
clerical office consists in adapting the truth to the minds 
of their hearers ; and this is already producing its effect 
in thinning the churches, and impelling the people to find 
an administration of religion better suited to their need. 
. . . . . . My final impression is, that relfgion is 

best administered in America by the personal character 
of the most rirtuous members of society, out of the 
theological; and, next, by the acts and preachings of 
the members of that profession, who are the most secular 
in their habits of life. The exclusively clerical are 
tlie worst enemies of Christianity, except the vicious.” 
Such is the fruit of the voluntary system, according to 
the testimony of its most ardent supporters. An English 
historian need not fear to express this opinion, for he 
sees ample evidence around him of a similar tendency 
among the dissenting clergy in his own country. They 
are sufficiently inclined, indeed, to withstand the influence 
and denounce the vices of the government, of the 
established church, or of the richer classes who attend the 
churches of rival persuasions ; but are they equally active 
in denouncing the sins that most easily beset their own 
popular supporters V-* 

Here, then, is a country in which, if they ever had such 
on earth, republican principles have enjoyed the fairest 
ground for trial, and the best opportunity for establish- 
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* At a general conference of the clergy of Georgia, held at Athens on Decem- 
ber 30, 1837 ,• it was resolved : — 

I. That it is the sense of the Georgia Animal Conference, that slaver}'-, as 
it exists in the United States, is not a moral evil. 

Resolved, that we view slaveiy as a civil and domestic institution, and one 
with which, as ministers of Christ, we have nothing to do, further than to 
ameliorate the condition of the slave, by endeavouring to impart to him and 
his master the benign influence of the religion of Christ, and aiding both in 
their way to heaven.”-~iVe^o Tori Evening Post, January 5, 1838. 

Contrast this -with the gradual extinction of slavery in the chief states of 
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ing their benefits. The land was boundless, and, in the chap. 
interior at least, of unexampled fertility ; the nation — -1_ 
began its career with all the advantages and powers, and 
none of the evils, and scarce any of the burdens, of civili- 
sation. They had the inheritance of English laws, cus- oracywk- 
tonis, and descent ; of the Christian religion, of European “ ' 
arts, and all the stores of ancient knowledge ; they had 
neither a territorial aristocracy, nor a sovereign on the 
throne* nor a hereditary nobility, nor a national debt, 
nor an established church, which are usually held out as 
the impediments to the advancement of freedom in the 
Old World. How, then, has the republican system worked 
in this, the garden of the world, and the land of promise? 

The answer shall be given on no mean authority — in the 
words of one, himself an ardent, though candid, supporter 
of democratic equality, and whose political writings, alone 
of any in this age, deserve a place beside the works of 
Bacon and Machiavel. 

“ The self-government and all-powerful sway of the 
majority,” says M. de Tocqueville, “is the greatest and irresfstibic 
most formidable evil in the United States. The reproach 
to w'hich I conceive a democratic government, such as is 
there established, is open, is not, as many in Europe pre- 
tend, its weakness ; it is, on the contrary, its irresistible 
strength. What I feel repugnance to in America is not 
the extreme liberty which reigns in it, but the slender 
guarantee which is to be found against tyranny. When a 
man, or a party, suffers from injustice springing from the 
majority in the United States, to whom can he apply for 

Europe by tbe iiuceasiiig efforts and exhortations of the Christian clergy, and 
say whether religion has not descended from her pedestal when she ceased to 
rest on indejpendent revenues. 

“ What is most surprising of all, a large number of the clergy, and especially 
those of the Episcopal Church, including those who call themselves evangeli- 
cal, are not merely palliators of this state of slavery, but advocates for its con- 
tinucoice, and deprecators of all fuhlic discussion on the s%d)ject ; so that, if the 
republicans understand civil and political liberty but imperfectly, the Christian 
professors seem to understand the liberty of religion and justice still less.’' — 
Buckingham’s America, i, 79, 87. 
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CHAP, redressi To public opinion 1 It is formed by tlie nmjority. 

To the legislative body ? It represents tbe majonty, and 
1812 . bliadly obeys its mandates. To the executiye 1 It is 
named by the majority, and is the passive instrument in 
its hands. To the public force 1 It is nothing but the 
majority under arms. To a jury 1 It is the judicial 
committee of the majority. To the judges 1 They are in 
some states elected by the majority, and hold their offices 
at their pleasure. How unjust and unreasonable 'soever 
may be the measure which strikes you, no redress is 
i Tocii- ii. practicable, and you must submit.”^— “ Liberty of thought 
IIS, Ilk opinion,” says Miss Martineau, “ is strenuously main- 
tained in words in America; it has become almost a 
wearisome declamation ; but it is a sad and deploiable 
fact, that in no coimtry on earth is the mind more 
fettered than it is here ; what is called public opinion has 
set up a despotism such as exists nowhere else— public 
opinion, sitting in the dark, wrapt up in mystification 
and vague terrors of obscurity, deriving power no one 
knows from whom ; like an Asiatic monarch, unapproach- 
able, unimpeachable, undethronable, perhaps illegitimate ; 
hut irresistible in its power to quell thought, repress 
action, and silence conviction ; bringing the timid perpe- 
tually under the unworthy fear of man — fear of some 
superior opinion which rules the popular breath for a 
“Sober coiitrols, through impudent folly, the speecli 

Tb™ghteon and actions of the wise.”— “ This country,” says Jefferson, 
BostoC’ “ which has given the world the example of physical 
Martineau, liberty, owGS it that of moral emancipation also ; for as 
Jefersin) yct it is hut nominal with us. The inquisition of public 
Works, II. QpjjjjQjj overwhelms in practice the freedom asserted by 
the laws in theory.”^ 

Original thought, independence of character, intrepid 
Totafib- assertion of opinion against the prepossessions of the 
gina%«‘ majority, are, generally speaking, unknown in America, 
indepon- jjj who aspffe to a share in the administration 

tbougbt. of public affairs. Where it exists, it is usually found in 
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persons of respectable birtb or ancient descent, 'wKo seek, chap. 
in tlie privacy of tbeir own homes, that independence — _1- 
which is immediately extinguished in public life. They 
pass, in consequence, for aristocrats, and are regarded 
with jealousy as such. This is admitted by their own 
ablest and best-informed writers. So completely do 
the ideas of all who appear in public affairs flow in one 
channel, that you would say they are all cast in one 
mould, and stamped with one image and superscription. 

Party spirit, indeed, runs extremely high ; the public 
press abounds with furious and often coarse invective, 
and the most vehement division of opinion often agitates 
the whole Union. But in neither of these vast arrays is 
there any originality or stubborn independence of thought 
in individuals ; all follow implicitly, like the well-disci- 
plined forces of a parliamentary leader in England, the 
opinions of their separate parties. It is a mere struggle 
of numbers for the superiority, and the moment the 
contest is decided by a vote, the minority give way, and 
public opinion ranges itself, to appearance, universally on 
the side of the greater number. It may well be believed 
that this unanimity is only ; and that the beaten 

party do not really become converted to the opinions 
of their antagonists. But they are compelled to feign 
acquiescence ; they must crouch to numbers. That noblest 
of spectacles, which is so often exhibited in England, of a 
resolute minority, strong in the conviction and intrepid in 
the assertion of truth, firmly maintaining its opinions in 
the midst of the insurgent waves of an overwhelming 
majority, is scarcely ever seen on the other side of the 

“Manlinessof cliaracterisinorelikely to Ibetlie concomitant of aristocratic 
than of democratic birth ; for thefirst feel themselves above public opinion, but 
the last bow to it as the slave to his master. I have learned in America to feel 
the truth of a maxim which is becoming familiar amongst us, that it takes an 
aristocrat to play the true democrat. All the real manly democrats I have 
over known in America have been accused of aristocracy, simply because they 
were disposed to carry out their principles, and not let that imperious sove- 
reign, the neighbourhood, play the tyrant over them.” — Cooper, in L%icyE[ar- 
dingC) ii. 82. 
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Atlantic. Tliey feel sufficiently often the “ ciTium ardor 
prava jubentiuni f’ but the “justum et tenaceni propositi 
virum” is unknown.* The reason is obvious : society in 
America is governed only by one element. Individual 
resolution is not wanting, but it has no ground to rest on 
against the ruling and irresistible majority. It is as 
impossible to escape being carried away by the tide, as 
for a dismasted ship in a bottomless ocean to avoid being 
swept on by the waves. Yet there is a remedy fdi‘ tliis, 
as for all the other evils of society. When the event has 
proved the majority to be in the wrong, which is very 
often the case, the former general opinion is not openly 
assailed, but it is secretly abandoned. One by orre the 
majority is lessened, until at length it is turned into a 
minority, and then, without anything being said about it, 
the opposite measures are quietly adopted.^ 

The Americans will exclaim that this statement is 
overcharged, and that independence of opinion is to be 
found as much in America as in Great Britain, or any 
European state. The matter may be brought to a very 
easy test, which will both illustrate the fact and the 
causes to which the difference, in this respect, between 
Great Britain and America, is owing. All the world 
knows that the gi'eatest diversity of opinion upon differ- 
ent subjects exists in Great Britain, and it is a matter 
of everyday occurrence to see persons belonging to the 
aristocratic party, and boldly maintaining Conservative 
opinions, appear on the hustings and solicit the votes of 
the most democratic constituencies. It is not less usual 
for members both of the House of Lords and House of 
Commons to advocate extreme radical and democratic 
opinions in presence of a vast majority of persons sup- 
porting the aristocratic side. Nay, examples have not 
been wanting of officers of high rank in the army and 
navy, who of course are entirely dependent on the crown 

* The ardour of the citizens urging on ruinous measures but the just 
man tenacious of his purpose/’ is unknown. 
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I for their promotion, or even for remaining in the service, chap. 

giving free vent to the most violent liberal opinions. A — 2— 
I part of the public press of Great Britain avowedly 

r supports republican principles; and not a few of its 

^ • writers, and that, too, of the highest talent, advocate the 

> ' same doctrines, both at public meetings and in their 

literary productions. Is a similar state of things ever 
seen on the other side of the Atlantic ? Is it as usual 
there* to see candidates for popular favorir at public meet- 
ings maintain monarchical and aristocratic opinions, as 
in Great Britain it is to see them support republican 
ones 1 Does the Hall of Congress resoimd with decla- 
mations in favour of a mixed monarchy, in preference to 
a republic, in like manner as the English House of Com- 
mons does with arguments in favour of democratic insti- 
tutions ? Does a large part of the public press and 
periodical literature of America constantly advocate the 
f substitution of a mixed monarchy for their institutions, in 

1 ^ the same manner as it does in England the conversion of 

the government into a pure democracy 1 We have never 
■ heard that any of these things take place. On the con- 

trary, it is well known that the advocates for monarchical 
institutions, and they are both numerous and able in 
America, are as guarded in expressing their opinions in 
public as are those in Russia who are impressed with 
republican ideas. The reason is the same in both cases. 

I Power resides in one class only, and therefore the other 

classes cannot enjoy any practical freedom in discussion, 
and unfettei’ed opinion cannot exist. Let the Americans, 
in their public debates, philosophical works, and periodical 
literature, evince the same variety and independence of 
^ opinion on political subjects which are every day 

forth in England, and they will obtain credit in Em’ope ham’sAme- 
for possessing real freedom in public deliberation and as 46S.’’‘ 
regards independence of thought, but not till then.^ 

All the resti'aints on the excessive power of the 
^ majority, devised by the wisdom of Washington and the 
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CHAP, original framers of the American constitution, have been 
shattered by t-vro causes ; the equal division of landed pro- 
perty by succession, and the growing democratic ambition 
Prodigious of the people. Under the law of succession estab- 
rfvoiutio**' lished at the declaration of Independence, the death of 
SociLn. every proprietor brings about a splitting of his inheritance 
into little portions ; and when their owners in their turn 
are carried to the great charnel-house of mortality, a simi- 
lar division takes place ; so that the partition goes «n ad 
infinitum. Such has been the effect of this system, that 
it is extremely rare for any considerable fortune to sur- 
vive the second generation ; and the grandchildren of 
those who were first in wealth and station in the days of 
Washington, are now lost in the obscurity of the general 
crowd, and are even, in many cases, labouring with their 
own hands. There are thus few rich persons in America, 
and no hereditary fortunes, but an immense number of 
little proprietors ; and in the states beyond the Allegha- 
nies in particular, their number is prodigious, and hourly 
increasing. These small landholders, as is invariably the 
case, are strongly attached to the democratic party. They 
are the great supporters of the violent outcry which has 
been I’aised in every part of the Union, with such fatal 
effects, against the paper credit and the commercial aris- 
tocracy. Such is the ascendant they have now gained, 
both in the separate states and the general legislature of 
the Union, from the continual multiplication of these 
small properties, under the law of equal succession, which 
is everywhere established, that all bulwarks have been 
swept away, the march of democracy has become irresis- 
iTocq.i.82, fible, and, for good or for evil, the whole confederacy must 
chevm. through with its consequences. But equality must 
345 , 354 . have one of two results : all must have power, or none. 
152 . liitJierto tlie first effect has taken place in America : let 
them beware of the last.’^ 

As a natural consequence of this state of things, there 
is, in opposition to the will or passions of the majority. 
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110 lasting security either for life or property in America, 
in cases where the public mind , is vehemently excited. 
Hitherto, indeed, no direct attack on property has been 
made, at least where it is vested in land ; for this simple 
• reason, that the majority are themselves landowners, and 
therefore any such system would be an attack upon their 
own interests. But the system of spoliating that species 
of property in which the majority do not participate, and 
for wMch they feel no sympathy, has already been carried 
to a most frightful extent. The run against paper credit, 
the fury against the commercial aristocracy, the cry 
“ bank or no bank,” which has convulsed all the states of 
the Union for the last ten years, and at last ruined the 
national bank, rendered bankrupt nine-tenths of the 
commercial classes, and reduced the national exports and 
imports to one half, and in some years to a third of 
their former amount, are nothing but so many successful 
attacks of the Revolutionary majority on that species of 
property which, being vested solely in the wealthy classes 
of society of whom they were jealous, it had become the 
object of the democracy to destroy. The determina- 
tion now openly acted on in many of the states, par- 
ticularly Arkansas, Illinois, and the democratic commu- 
nities in the valley of the Mississippi, and even in the 
great and opulent commercial state of Pennsylvania, to 
repudiate their state debt, and shake off the burden of 
their public creditors, after they have experienced the 
full benefit of their capital by expending it on railroads, 
canals, and other public improvements, is another example 
of the incipient spoliation of the fundholders. Their 

£10,568,455 
12,425,604 
4,695,225 
7,586,760 
8,839,204 
6,283,020 
7,098,842 
8,628,807 
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CHAP, property of all kinds has undergone the most riolent 
.. attacks in America, except that in land, which, from its 
diffusion, was protected by the interests of the majority. 
But the period of danger to them is postponed only, not 
averted. The period when the attack on landed pro- 
perty, if the present system of government continues, 
will commence, may be predicted with certainty. It 
will be as soon as the majority of electors, in any of the 
states, have come, from the natural growth of* other 
trades, to be persons without any interest in the soil, and 
when the back settlements have become so distant by 
the advance of civilisation, that it is less trouble to take 
their neighbours’ fields than to go to the Far West and 
seek possessions of their own. This is nothing peculiar 
^i 5 ?“rocq America ; in every country in the world the majority, 
ii. 284, 2ii7. under similar circumstances and political institutions, 
would do the same.^ 

Is life secui’e in the United States, when property is 
iiisocurity placed in such imminent peril 1 Experience, terrible 

of life ana , , ^ t i ' t 

oiTier in expeiionce, proves tne reverse ; and demonstrates, that 

not only is existence endangered, but, what is far worse, 
law is often powerless against the once-excited passions 
or violence of the people. The atrocities of the French 
Revolution, cruel and heart-rending as they were, have 
been exceeded on the other side of the Atlantic ; for there 
the terrible spectacle has been not unfrequently exhibited, 
of late years, of persons obnoxious to the majority being 
publicly burned alive by the people, and, to render the 
torment more prolonged and excruciating, over a fire pur- 
posely kindled of green wood.* Combined and systematic 
attacks on property, or dreadful acts of terror and revenge, 

'' Soiao montlis before I left the United States, a man of colour was burned 
without trial, at St Louis in Missouri; a large assembly of the ^respec- 
table’ inhabitants of the city being present. The maj ority of ne-wspaper editors 
made themselves parties to the act, by refusing through fear to reprobate it. 
The gentlemen of the press in that city dare not condemn the deed, for fear of 
the consequences from the murderers. They merely announced the deed as 
a thing to he regretted ; and recommended that a veil should be drawn 
over tlio affair. The newspapers of the Union generally were afraid to com- 
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liaYG taken place in several great towns ; and such has 
been the prostration of law and paralysis of authority by 
the wiir of the sovereign multitude, that, on many of 
these occasions, not only the press did not venture to 
denounce the infamous proceedings, hut the law autho- 
rities did not make any attempt to apprehend or punish 
the delinquents.^ 

ment on it, because they saw the St Louis editors were afraid.” — Miss Mae- 
TIXEAUji. 150, 15*2. 

Just before I readied Mobile, two men were humed alive there m a slow 
fire in the open air, in presence of the gentlemen of the city generally. ISo 
word was breathed of the transaction in the newspapers ; and this is a special 
sign of the times. There is far too much subservience to opinion in tho 
northern states ; but in the southern it is like the terrors of Tiberius Csesar.” 
— ii. 141, 144. 

Upon a mere vague report or bare suspicion, persons travelling in the south 
have been arrested, imprisoned, and in some flogged or toHuredi on pre- 
tence that they came to cause insurrection among the slaves. More than one 
innocent person hm been hanged, li was declared by some liberal-minded 
gentlemen of South Carolina,' after the publication of Dr Channing's work on 
slavery, that if he were to enter that province with a body-guai’d of twenty 
thousand men, he would not come out alive. Handbills are issued by the 
Committees of Vigilance, offering enormous rewards for the heads or ears of 
prominent abolitionists. The governor of South Cai'olina last year recom- 
mended the summary execution, without benefit of clergy, of all persons 
caught within the limits of the state holding prominent anti-slavery opinions ; 
and every sentiment of his is indorsed by a select committee of the state legis- 
lature.” — ifiid. ii. 848, 849. 

“ On the 14th June 1842, a black slave named Joseph was seized, on the 
siisj}icion of being concerned in some murders, by a furious mob, without any 
trial, which bound him to a tree, and kindled a fire of faggots at his feet. He 
asked for a drink of water, and said, ' How apply your torches, and let me die 
in peace.’ He beheld with firmness the curling flame approaching his feet; but 
when it began to fasten on his legs, and feed on his body, the pain was so 
excessive, that he screamed aloud, and entreated tlie bystanders to blow out his 
brains. Hot a hand, however, was raised in mercy to terminate his sufferings; 
and at length, surging with almost superhuman strength in the excess of his 
agony, he tore out the staples, and leii^jt with his half-burnt limbs out of the 
flames. The crack of rifles was then heard : he fell pierced by several shots, 
and his body wus thrown back into the pile, where it was totally consumed. 
No notice whatever leas taJeen of this atrocity ; the pax^ers did not venture to 
condemn it; and no one wus punished, nor inquiry ever made.” — Americcm 
Pager, Neiv Orleans^ June 15, 1845. 

" A young man at Hatcliville, in Tennessee, was lately seized by the com- 
mittee of rigilance, and an abolition newspaper found in his bundle, among a 
number of Bibles. He ^vas immediately seized, publicly flogged, the mayor of 
the towm presiding, and sent out of the town in that dreadful condition ; his 
horse, gig, and Bibles, of which he was disposing, worth three hundred dollars, 
being no more heard of.” — Miss Maktineati, ii. 139, 140. 

* Baltimore was lately, during four days, at the mercy of the genius of 
destruction. The security of the city was vainly bandied from the mayor to 
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Murders and assassinations in open day haye eTcn 
occurred, among the members of Congress themselyes ; 
and the guilty parties, strong in the support of the majo- 
rity, openly walk about, and set all attempts to prose- 
cute them at defiance. So common haye these summary 
acts of sayage yiolence grown in America, that they haye 
come to be designated by a peculiar and well-known 
expression ; and the phrase “ Lynch law ” is understood, 
all oyer the world, to express the yiolent assumplAon by 
the multitude of the office, on a sudden impulse, at once 
of accusers, judges, juries, and executioners. The ablest 
and best-informed political writers on the popular side 
in Europe, confess and lament this prostration of law 
and justice in the United States.* “ Is this the freedom 
we were promised ? ” said the French Revolutionists ; 
“ we can no longer hang whom we please : ” but the 
Americans have improved on this idea,^ for their prin- 

tlie sheriff, from the sheriff to the commander of the militia ; the prisons were 
forced, the mayor and militia pillaged ; but not a person could be found in that 
city, with 100,000 inhabitants, who would head any force against the rioters, 
till an old patriarch of eighty-four, who had signed the declai’ation of indepen- 
dence, stepped forth, and, requesting to be put at the head of thirty men, 
stopped the disorder, and put an end to the pillage. Well ma,y the Americans 
say with Mr Clay, ^ We are in the midst of a revolution.’ ” — Cheva.lier, ii, 347. 
^ * t^Depuis que TAmcrique compte de tres-grandes villes, le peiiple des 
places puhliques est seul le peuple souverain. Ses insurrections, ses aetes 
do violence ont etc frequens dans les dernieres anuses, et cliacun d’eiix a ete 
outrageant pour la vraie liberty ! Un jour lo peuple se soulevc, pour punir ceiis 
qui par Immanite, on par religion, vculent voir dans Ics Xegi'es des liommes; 
un autre jour il detruit ime inaison d’education Catholique ; un troisieme il 
chassG do la chaxre et veut mettre en pieces un predicatcur Protestant, 
parccqu’il parle contre les Catholiques ; un quatrieme il brise les pieces d’nn 
journaliste qui combat quelque opinion dominaiite ; et toujours et part out 
il pretend se faire justice a lui-m6me en soustrayant ceux qu’il accuse la pro- 
tection, comme ii la jm’isdiction, dos tribunaux.” — Sismordi, Sciences Bodales, 
i. 304, 305. 

“ The longer we remained in Washington, the more we saw and hoard of 
the recklessness and profligacy which characterise the manners both of its resi- 
dent and fluctuating population. In addition to the fact of all the parties to 
the late duel going at large, and being unaccountable to any tribunal of law for 
their conduct in that transaction— of itself a sufficient proof of the laxity of 
morals, and the weakness of magisterial power — it was matter of notoriety 
that a resident of the city, who kept a boarding-house, and who entertained a 
strong feeling of resentment towards Mr Wise, one of the members for Virginia, 
went constantly armed with loaded pistols and a long bo%vie knife, watching 
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ciple, in some instances at least, lias been shown to be, chap. 
that thej may either hang or burn whom they please. __LJ_ 
The American writers plead, in extenuation of these 
atrocities, that they are only of occasional occurrence j Peculiarity 
that the states of the confederacy are in general peace- rican cruel- 
able and orderly; that they occur chiefly in rude and respect.**^’*’ 
semi-barbarous states, on the frontiers of the Far West, 
that the annals of every country exhibit too many 
examples of occasional outbreaks of popular violence : 
and that it is unjust to hold their institutions responsible 
for acts common to them with all mankind. There is 
some justice in these observations, but they are not pre- 
cisely well founded ; for some of the greatest atrocities have 
been committed in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, and 
other of the greatest cities of the Union. It affords, too, 
a melancholy proof of the depravity of human nature, if 
the spread of knowledge and march of intellect have no 


Ms opportunity to assassinate Mm. He had been foiled in the attempt on two 
or three occasions by finding this gentleman armed also, and generally accom- 
panied by his friends ; but though the magistrates of the city were warned of 
this intended assassination, they w’-ere either afraid to apprehend the individual, 
or, from some other motive, declined or neglected to do so, and he accordingly 
walked abroad armed as usual. 

Mr Wise himself, as well as many others of the members from the South 
and West, go hahitually armed into the House of Representatives and Senate — 
concealed pistols and dirks being the usual instruments worn by them beneath 
their clothes. - On his recent examination before a committee of the House, 
he was asked by the chairman of the committee whether he had arms on his 
person or not,* and answering that he always carried them, he was requested 
to give them up while the committee were sitting, which he did; but on their 
rising, he was jfresented -with his arms, and he continued constantly to wear 
them as before.” — Buckinghaivi’s (a liberal writei^) i. 356, 357. 

We published on Monday a short paragraph stating that a Mr Anthony, a 
member of the Arkansas Legislature, had been killed in a x'encontre with Colonel 
Wilson, the Speaker of the Lower House. It appears from the particulars 
since received, that this murderous outrage was actually committed on the floor 
of the House while in Session ; the Speaker, in consequence of some olfensive 
remark directed against him by the unfoHunate member, having come down 
from his seat armed with a bowie knife ! The member, it is stated, was also 
armed with the same weapon, but the rencontre lasted only for a moment — the 
latter having been left dead on the fioor, and the Speaker having had one hand 
nearly cut off, and the other severely injured. Wilson was forthwith arrested 
by the civil authorities, and his name struck from the roll of the House by 
nearly a unanimous vote. He was liberated on 2000 dollars’ bail, and subse- 
quently acquitted^ — New YorTc Swi, Dec, 29, 1837* Buckingham, i. 136. 
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tendency to clieclc these savage dispositions, and the 
citizens of the great and well-educated model republic 
are obliged to plead, in extenuation of their cruelties, 
that the same things were done during the crusade 
against the Albigeois, or by the autos-da-fe ol Castile. • 
But the peculiar and damning blot on America, in this 
particular, is this — and it is one to which it is impossible 
to make any reply. In other countries, the frightful 
atrocities of the stake and the torture have characterised 
government during savage and ruthless periods ; and it 
has been the well-founded boast of civilisation, that they 
have disappeared before the milder spirit which its 
blessings have introduced. Ebullitions of popular vio- 
lence have been frequent ; horrors unutterable have 
been committed, and are committed, during their contin- 
uance. But these have always been the passing fury of 
the multitude merely, and the return of order has uni- 
formly been signalised by increased vigour of the exe- 

“ A tragical occurrence took place during my stay in "Nev? York, wliich 
brouglit this question very prominently before the public. It was this : A 
minister of the gospel, the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, was engaged as tho editor 
of a religious newspaper at the town of St Louis, and in the slave state of 
Missouri. In this state, tho mob had burned a coloured man alive for some 
offence for which he was never brought to trial. Mr Lovejoy condemned this 
act, and reproved the judge, whose name w^as Lawless^ for excusing the mob 
as ho had done for their unjustifiable conduct. In consequence of this, the 
mob themselves retaliated on Mr Lovejoy, by attacking his house, breaking up 
Iiis press, and throwing it and the types into the river, for which he could get 
no redress. He then removed to the town of Alton, on the opposite side of 
the Mississippi river, and in the free state of Illinois. Even here, however, his 
advocacy of abolition occasioned the mob to destroy his press a second time ; 
another was procui’edto replace that, and they broke it in pieces also. A third 
press was purchased to replace this^ but when it arrived at Alton, and before ever 
it was used, the mob attacked the store in which it was, with a view to destroy 
it, and whatever else the store contained. They were encouraged in this out- 
rage hy tho more wealthy inhabitants of the place, who fancied they had an 
interest in slavery being undisturbed ; but on this occasion Mr Lovejoy and 
his friends determined to defend the store, and went with firearms for this 
purpose. While the mob were beating in the windows with stones, and firing 
from the outside into the store, they who were in the inside fired a gun also, 
by which one of tho mob was killed. At this the populace at first dispersed ; 
but whisky being profusely supplied to them by their abettors, and guns 
placed in their hands, they returned in larger numbers to the store, determined 
to set it on fire, and burn alive all who wore in it. Mr Lovejoy and four of his 
companions went out to drive away those who were actually setting fire to tho 
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cutive for the repression of such excesses, and increased 
horror of the public at their continuance. It was thus 
that the insurrection of the Boors in Germany was in 
the end repressed by the vigour of the feudal chivalry. 
The Reign of Terror in France was succeeded by the iron 
rule of Napoleon — the violence of the great rebellion in 
England by the despotism of Cromwell. But in Ame- 
rica, '••not only is there no reaction against such popular 
atrocitJbs, or attempt to coerce them, but the human mind 
is so debased by the tyranny of the majority, that they 
are not even complained of : they are exhibited, not in 
an age of universal ignorance and savage barbarity, but 
in one of general instruction and boasted civilisation; 
the people are not the victims but tlie authors of these 
atrocities ; and the reflecting few pass them over in trem- 
bling silence, like the stroke of Providence, or the ven- 
geance of an Eastern Sultaun, to which it is the only 
wisdom to submit without a murmur.^ * 

roof of tile building, and he was then shot through the body by one of the mob, 
and died in a fev) mimUes afterwards. They subsequently wounded seTcral 
others, took possession of the press, broke it to pieces, and threw its fragments 
into the liver. On such a transaction as this, it might be sujiposed that there 
would be scarcely a difference of opinion, or that the whole press of the conn- 
try, in the free states at least, would have condemned such an outrage, and 
contended for the right of freedom of discussion. But by far the greater 
majority of the "Whig papers, and some even of the democratic in jSTew York 
and elsewhere, condemned the pertinacity and obstinacy, as they called it, of 
Mr Lovejoy, excused the conduct of the mob, and thought that any man renr 
turing to publish sentiments which he hnew to he obnoxious to the majority f deserved 
^0 Z;y/o?Te.”~~BuciaxGHAM, i. 80, 81. 

* On occasion of the frightful riot at Faneuil Hall, Boston, in 1835, when 
the celebrated Mr Garrison narrowly escaped being murdered, no prosecutions 
followed. I asked a lavyer, an abolitionist, why 1 He said there would bo 
difficulty in getting a verdict ; and if it was obtained, the punishment would be 
merely a fine, which would be paid on the spot, and the triumph would remain 
with the aggressors. I asked an eminent judge the same question ; he said he 
had given Ms advice against a prosecution. And why ? Public feeling was so 
strong on the subject ; the rioters were so respectable in the city : it was better 
to let the whole affair pass over without further notice.” — ^Martineau, i. 175, 
176. Many examples of a similar paralysis occurred in Great Britain during 
the fervour of Reform ; and the arm of the law was sometimes, as in the New- 
port rebellion, paralysed by terror of the people ; but generally the majesty of 
the law was asserted, and severe examples in the case of the gi^eatest outrages 
were made, especially in the cases of the burning of Bristol and Hottingliam 
in 1831 and 1832, 
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It can never be sufficiently enforced that it is not the 
deeds of violence, cruel and frightful as they have been, 
of -which their country has in recent times been the 
theatre, -which constitute the real and peculiar reproach 
against the American character and institutions. Deeds 
of atrocity are common to them -with all mankind. It 
is the irresistible weight of popular opinion -which renders 
their condemnation rare, their punishment still rarer, if 
committed in the interest or in pursuance of the passions 
of the majority, which is the real disgrace. The Ame- 
rican writers ask, What would the English say if their 
monarchical institutions were assailed because the Por- 
teous mob, a century ago, took summary vengeance on 
an unpopular functionary on the streets of Edinburgh, 
or because the Reform transports terminated in the 
flames of Bristol and Nottingham, in 1831 ? The answer 
is obvious. They at once admit that these deeds were a 
disgrace to the country ; they make no attempt to pal- 
liate or defend them ; and they are the first to confess, 
that if such acts were to become frequent, and pass 
unpunished, they would cast an irremovable stain on the 
British character, and throw a serious doubt on the' 


wisdom of British institutions. But Edinburgh 


was 


severely punished for tlie Porteous mob, though the 
immediate authors could not be discovered; and four 
of the principal Bristol delinquents expiated their guilt 
on the scaflFold. A hideous combination murder, inter- 
esting ton thousand combined workmen, occurred at 
Glasgow in 1840 ; but the murderers were hanged on the 
spot where the crime had been committed, in presence 
of a hundred thousand spectators,* one half of whom had 
come there to efltect a rescue. Let the Americans show 
instances in which the perpetrators of their Lynch mur- 

^ It was tlie author’s inelauclioly duty to carry into execution^ as sheriff of 
Ijanarkshire, this just and necessary sentence, which was done with the utmost 
solemnity, and produced a prodigious and most salutary impression. He never 
felt so strongly the immense effect of such solemn demonstrations that a 
government exists in the country. 
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clers, or the leaders of the mobs who burned their Negroes, 
were executed where their flames had been lighted, in 
presence of a majority sympathising with the criminals, 
and the British historians will be the first to clear the 
American institutions from the charge of impotence 
against popular excesses, under which they at present 
labour. 

The system of gOTernment in the United States has 
been proved to he wholly unequal to the external 
security of the nation. America, it is true, is still inde- 
pendent, and is rapidly extending in every direction ; 
but that is only because she has no civilised neighbours 
in contact with her territory, except Great Britain, 
which has, little interest to engage in the fruitless and 
enormous cost of Transatlantic warfare. But so ineffi- 
cient is her force both by sea and land, owing to the 
invincible repugnance to taxation among her people, 
and the total want of foresight among the ruling multi- 
tude, that she rushed headlong into a war with Great 
Britain in 18 12,. .with an army of six thousand men, 
and a navy of four frigates and eight sloops ; and she 
could not prevent her capital being taken by an English 
division not mustering three thousand five hundred 
bayonets. Baden or Wiirtemberg would never have 
incurred a similar disgrace. If America were placed 
alongside o^ the European powers, she would be con- 
quered in three months, if she did not alter her system 
of government. In 1840, she was all but at open war 
with Great Britain, and yet her army wms only twelve 
thousand men, and her navy seven ships of the line, 
with a population of seventeen millions ; being just the 
population of the British Isles at the close of the war 
w'ith Napoleon. 

True, these four frigates and eight sloops in 1812 
did great things, and their crews evinced a valour and 
skill worthy of combating their ancient parent on the 
waves. But that only confirms the general argument. 
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In democratic communities, measures of foresiglit are 
impossible to government, because the masses of whom 
it is the organ are incapable of looking before them, 
and never 'will submit to present burdens from a regard 
to future and remote dangers. Hence, 'while Philip was 
preparing Iris armament against Greece, which ultimately 
proved fatal to its independence, the Athenian demo- 
cracy diverted the funds set apart for the support of the 
navy to the maintenance of the theatres ; and introduced 
and carried the punishment of death against any one who 
should propose even their reapplication to their original 
destination. But energy unbounded is awakened in 
individuals by such institutions, and hence the great 
acliievements which they often have effected with incon- 
siderable means. In despotic states, greatness is some- 
times forced upon the nation by the vigour and fore- 
sight of the government, notwithstanding the general 
lassitude or supineness of the community. In demo- 
cratic states, greatness is often forced upon the govern- 
ment, despite its own weakness, by the vigour and spirit 
of the peojde. 

Ability of the highest kind has been rarely, if ever, 
called to the dii’cction of affairs in America, since the 
democratic regime has been fully established by the 
general triumph of the popidar over the Conservative 
party. Men either of gi-eat talents or elevated character 
are disgusted with the low arts and mob-flattery which 
are the indispensable passport to popular favour : they 
retire from all contest for office, as, in Eastern dynasties, 
similar characters do from the sycophancy of courts and 
the precincts of palaces. It is extremely rare to see 
persons of large property who will, for any consideration, 
engage in public life. They retire into the bosom of 
their families, and leave open to bustling indigence or 
pliant ambition the path leading to power, distinction, 
and political honours. In public, these men profess the 
most unbounded admiration for popular institutions ; 
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they shake hands \vith every man they meet in the chap. 
street ; they are never to be seen on a platform that they — 1-1- 
do not utter sonorous periods on the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people, the wisdom which is displayed in all 
their deliberations, and the incalculable blessings of 
democratic institutions. In private, they reveal, in con- 
fidence to those whom they can trust, and especially to 
strangers on the eve of departiu'e, their decided convic- 
tion that the present system cannot much longer con- 
tinue, and that a frightful revolution will ere long bm'y 
the rising splendour of North, as it has already done 
that of South America, in its ruins. 

The wealthy classes, unable to overcome the jealousy 
with which they are surrounded, and obnoxious to the The rich 
people merely because they are independent, and will refuge%™ 
not in general condescend to court them, have generally sSe“y.™ 
given up public life, and abandoned all contest for poli- 
tical power. They have taken refuge in exclusive society, 
and guard its avenues with a degree of care unknown 
even in the aristocratic circles of London or Vienna. 
Externally, they are plain in their dress ; few carriages 
are to be seen in the sti’eets, considering the fortunes 
enjoyed; and the exterior of their dwellings exhibits 
nothing to attract notice or awaken jealousy. It is in 
the interior of their mansions that they give a full reign 
to the luxury of wealth ; all that riches can purchase of 
the elegant or costly is there displayed in profusion. 

Like the Jews in the days of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
and from a similar cause, they are homely in external 
appearance, and gorgeous in interior display. The thirst 
for material enjoyments is universal, and more ardent 
than in any other country ; in fact it is the grand object 
of all classes. The reason is, that nearly all have at 
some period of their lives felt their pleasures, and most 
have known at other times what it is to want them. The 
disinterestedness sometimes seen in the highest European 
society is often founded on ignorance of the real evils of 
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poverty. Great ability is the object of general jealousy 
to the people, especially if it is independent, when it is 
stigmatised as aristocratic. Democracy and aristocracy 
have an equal aversion to the highest class of intellect, 
and neither will in general call in its assistance except in 
the last extremity, and when no other means of salvation 
remain. The first is jealous of the power of mind, which 
it is unable to combat ; the second of independence of 
character, which it cannot control. Pliant ability fs what 
both desire.’- 

Judicial independence, though in appearance generally 
established, is in reality almost unknown in America; but 
integrity of judicial character is, to their honour be it 
said, universal. All the state judges, from the highest to 
the lowest, are virtually elected by the people, and are 
liable to be displaced by them ; for they are appointed 
by the state legislatures, who are themselves nominated 
by the universal sufixage of the inhabitants. Their tenure 
of ofiice is sometimes for four, sometimes for seven years ; 
not generally for life.'"' In appearance, therefore, the 
independence of the bench is, in a majority of the states 
of the Union, established on a tolerably secure basis; 
but the difference, and it is a vital one, lies here. Power 
in England resides in three branches of the legislature; in 
America, it is invested solely in one — viz. the people. 
Judges in Great Britain can be displaced only by the 

la tliirteeii states the judges hold office during good behaviour, in eight 
others during periods of not less than seven years: in some instances these 
periods are from twelve to fifteen years. In two states they hold office but 
for one year. In hut one instance they are appointed directly by the people, 
and they can never be I'emoved by the direct action of the people. In thirteen 
states they are appointed by the legislatures; in twelve by the governors, with 
the advice of a senate or council. They are I’enioveable only by impeachment, 
or in some instances by an address of both branches of the legislature, for 
which usually the votes of two-thirds or three-fourths of the House must 
concur. I^orth A Mt^'ica/iiiRevieiCf Ho. 119, p. 894. The author is happy, on 
this high authority, to cori'ect an error into which he had fallen, in regard to 
the appointment of the judges in America, in his former editions; and at the 
same time to express his high sense of the liberal and inapartial spirit, as well 
^s distinguished ability^ with which his work has been reviewed, and its opin- 
ions often combated, in that distinguished periodical. 
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crown, on an address of both houses of parliament — a chap. 
union of the representatiTes of property and numbers, 
which can never take place except on a flagrant case of 
judicial iniquity, or the total prostration of our liberties. 

In America, they ai’e in all the states liable to be removed 
by a vote of the two branches of the legislature, both of j 
whom are elected by the people — that is, on the simple 
declared will of one interest in society, namely, the majo- isi. 
rity in •numbers.^ 

In several states, their tenure of office expires in six or 
seven years ; in two states, in one.* If their decisions 

* The following are the provisions on the subject of judicial tenure in the 
dijfferent states of the United States : — 


Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 
II. — Massachusetts, 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

III. — New Hampshire. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

IV. — Vermont, 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

V. — Rhode Island. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of I^eace, 

V I. — Connecticut. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justice.s of Peace, 

VII. — New York, 

Supireme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 
VIH. — New Jersey. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

IX. — Pennsylvania. 

Supreme Court, 
Justices of Peace, 

X. — Delawa re. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XI.— Maryland. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of I*eace, 

XII. — Virginia. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 


Tenure of Office. 

Seven years, j 
Do. 1 

How Eemoyeablo 
during Tenure. ■ 

By Governor on ad- 
dress of both Houses 
of Legislature. 

Authority* 

Const. Maine, art. 
vi. § 4, and ix. 5. 

Good behaviour, f Governor on address of 
Seven years. both Houses. 

Massachusetts 

Const, c. iii. art. 

1 and 3. 

Good behaviour, f 
Five years. 

Governor and Council 
on address of both 
Houses. 

Const. New Hamp- 
shire, art. Jud. 
Pow. § i. 3. 

Good behaviour, f 
Do. \ 

Governor on address of 
both Houses. 

Const. Vermont, § 
24.- • 

Good behaviour, f 
Do. t 

Governor on address of 
Legislature. 

Charter'df Charles 
II. andiConst. 

Good behaviour. \ 
One year. j 

Do. Do. 

Const. Connecti- 
cut, art. V, § 3. 

Good behaviour,"^ 
till sixty years. > 
Five years. / 

Do. Legislative 

majority. 

Const. New York, 
art. V. § i, 3, and 

■6. ■ . . 

Seven years. > 
Five years. 1 

Impeachment by As- 
sembly before Council. 

Const. New Jersey, 
§12. 

Fifteen years. 
Terms of Ten b 
and Five years. } 

Governor on address of 
two -thirds of both 
Houses. 

Const. Pennsylva- 
vania, art. v. § 2. 

Good behaviour, j 
Seven years. ^ 

By Governor on ad- 
dress of two-thirds of 
both Houses. 

Const. Delaware, 
art, vi. § 14, 23. 

Good behaviour, j 
Do. 

Governor on address of 
two -thirds of both 
Houses. 

Art. ix. amend- 
ment of Const. 

Good behaviour. 4 

Do. 1 

Governor on address of 
two -thirds of both 
Houses. 

Const. Virginia, 
art. iii. § 12, and 
V. § 1 and 2. 
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are obnoxious to the feelings, however excited, of the 
multitude, they are sure not to be re-elected. The 
highest talent at the bar rarely, from this cause, con- 
descends to accept judicial situations ; and consequently 
the ability of the bench is generally unequal to that of 
the counsel, and their station in life inferior. This 
appears in the clearest manner from the amount of the 


XIII. —North Carolina. 

Supreme Judge.s, 
Justices of Peace, 

XIV. — South Carolina. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XV. —Georgia. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XVI. — ■ICENTUCKy. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XVII. — Tennessee. 


Supreme Judges, 
Inferior Judges, 


XVIII,— Ohio. 


Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XIX. — Indiana. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XX. — Louisiana. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XXI. — JMi.ssrssippi. 

Supreme Judges, 
Ju.stice.s of I’eace, 

XXII. — Illinois. 

Sui)remo Judges, 
J Listices of Peace, 

XXIII.— Alabama. 

Supreme Judges, 
J ustices of Peace, 

X XIV.— M rssouRL 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XX V.— Michigan, 

Supreme Judges, 

J ustices of Peace, 

XX VI.— Arkansas. ■ 


Supreme 
Ju.sticc8 of i^eace, 


Tenure of Office. 

How Romovoablo 
during Tenure. 

Authority. 

G ood behaviour- f 

Do. A. 

Governor on address of 
two-thirds of Senate. 

Const. North Caro- 
lina, art. iii. § 1,2, 
and 3, Orig. Con- 

Good behaviour, f 
Do. 1 

On Impeachment by 
two-thirds of Senate 
by address of both 
Houses. 

Const. South Caro- 
lina, art. 5, § 1. 

Three years, j 
Good behaviour. ^ 

Governor on address of 
two -thirds of both 
Houses. 

Const. Georgia, art . 
iii. § 1 and 4. 

Good behaviour,/ 
Do. \ 

Governor on address of 
two - thirds of both 
Houses. 

Comt Kentucky, 
art. iv. § 3. 

Twelve years, j 
Eight years, 1 

By Senate on address 
of two-thirds of Re- 
presentatives. 

Const. Tennessee, 
art. vi. § 2, 3, 4. 

Seven years, f 
Three years. 1 

By Senate on address 
of two-thirds of Re- 
presentatives. 

Const. Ohio, art. 
iii. § 8, H. 

Seven years. J 
Do. j 

By majority of Senate 
ou an impeachment 
by majority of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Const. Indiana, 
art. iii. § 23, art. 
V. § 4. 

Good behaviour, f 
Do, \ 

Governor on address of 
three-fourths of both 
Houses. 

Const. Louisiana, 
art. iv. § 5. 

Two years. / 
Two years. | 

Governor on address of 
two - thirds of both 
Houses. 

Const. Mississippi, 
art. iv. § 2, 3, 24, 
27. 

Good behaviour.-] 
Do. 1 

Governor on address of 
two - thirds of both 
Houses. 

Const. Illinois, art. 
Vi. § 5. 

Good behaviour, f 
Do. \ 

Governor on address of 
two - thirds of both 
Houses. 

Const. Alabama, 
art. V. § 13. 

Good behaviour, f 
Do. 1 

Governor on address of 
two -thirds of both 
Houses. 

Const. Mi-ssouri, 
art. V. § 13, la, 
17. 

Seven years, j 
Do. 1 

Two-thirds of Senate 
on impeachment by 
majority of Represen- 
tatives. 

Const. Michigan, 
art. ii. § 6, and 
viii. § 2, 3. 

Eight years, J 
Two years. 1 

Two-thirds of Senate 
on address by ma- 
jority of Representa- 
tives, 

Const. Arkansas, 
art. iv. § 26, 27, 
and art. vi. § 7, 10. 
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salaries paid to these functionaries, ’which, even in the 
highest stations, never exceeds £1200, and in the local 
judicatures even of the greatest states, seldom reaches 
£500 a-year.* But although these important function- 
aries hold their offices during the pleasure of a legislature 
elected by a mere majority of numbers, as -was the case 
in France after the first outbreak of the Revolution, yet 
no suspicion attaches to their judgments ; and justice is 
impartially administered, in questions at least between 
man and man, except perhaps in a very few' political 
cases, on the benchd Democratic jealousy, by the depen- 
dence which it exacts, and the scanty remuneration : 
which it offers, may effectually exclude elevated character 

* Salaries paid to judges supreme and inferior in America:— 

Dollars. 

Chief Justice of Supreme Couil;, . . 5000 or £1050 

Ordinary Judges, . . . . 4500 — 900 

Chief Judge of York, . , 3500 — 700 

Second Judge of ISTew York, . . 2000 — 400 

Chief Judge of Pennsylvania, . . 2500 — 500 

— — North Carolina, . . 2000 — 400 

— — South Carolina, . . 2500 — 600 

— — Ohio, . . . 1000 — 200 

— — Missouri, . . . 2000 — 400 

And the others in proportion. — 1841, p. 64. 

Connected with this subject there is a very curious fact, indicative of the 
opposite effect, yet sj)ringing from the same motive at bottom in society, 
of aristocracy in Europe and democracy in America, It is mentioned by 
Toequeville, and the same fact is also attested by Chevalier, that while the 
greater appointments in America are not paid at so high a rate as a tenth, or 
sometimes a twentieth j^art of what the same class of officers in Europe receive, 
the inferior class of functionaries draw often three, sometimes five times as 
much as their brethren on tliis side of the Atlantic. The President of the 
United States has six thousand a-year, and the highest judge in the republic 
twelve hundred ; but a common sailor has five, pounds a-month, and a sheriff- 
officer or inaccr from fifty to a hundred pounds a-yeai*. In Great Britain, the 
sovereign has two hundred thousand pounds a-year for the privy purse, exclu- 
sive of the civil list, which constitutes no part of the royal expenses ; and the 
highest judges ton or fifteen thousand. But the common sailor has ono pound 
fifteen a-nionth, besides his allowances and rations, which may amount to as 
much more, and the doorkeeper or macer would think himself well paid wdth 
half of what his brother in America enjoys. Human nature is the same on 
both sides of the water. Aristocracy in Europe liberally provides for the 
functionaries who are drawn from its own class, or the splendour with which 
it sympathises ; democracy in America rewards in the most niggardly manner 
the elevated class of public servants, with which it feels no identity of interest, 
and reserves all its liberality for the inferior one, from which it itself expects 
to derive benefit. — See Tocqxjeville, ii. 73, 75 j Chevalier, ii. 151. 
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or shining abilities from public situations ; but by fixing 
the attention of all on pubbc functionaries, it provides the 
only effectual antidote to official corruption. 

Literary and intellectual ability of the highest class 
are comparatively rare in America. The names of ^ 
Cooper, Cbanning, and Washington Irving, indeed, 
amply demonstrate that the American soil is not -wanting 
in genius of the most elevated and fascinating character. 
Bancroft has given a history of the United States dis- 
tinguished by profound thought, accurate research, and a 
manly eloquence; and Prescott, in his fascinating pages, 
has communicated to the romance of Castilian exploit 
the riches of classic lore, the colours of painting, and the 
glow of poetry. But these are the exceptions, not the 
rule. Such is the concentration of public interest on 
objects of present, and often passing concern, that neither 
the futm-e nor the past excite general attention. The 
classics are in little esteem, except with the very highest 
class of writers ; a certain amount of average education 
in the dead languages is general, considerable knowledge 
of them uncommon. Works in the abstruse branches of 
philosophy or speculation are rare. We have the autho- 
rity of Tocqueville for the assertion, that so generally are 
they regardless of historical records or monuments, that 
half a century hence the national annals, even of 
these times, could only be written from the archives of 
other states. With a few brilliant exceptions, the 
Americans have no literature ; they have only pamph- 
leteers and journalists. Literary talent is, in a great 

* In the New World there is no literature either classic, romantic, or 
Indian : — classic, the Americans have no models ,* romantic, they have no 
middle ages ; Indian, the Americans despise the savages, and regard the woods 
with horror, as a prison reserved for them. Thus it is not literature by itself, 
literature properly so called, that exists in America : it is literature made 
serviceable to the various requirements of society ; it is the literature of 
mechanics, of merchants, of mariners, of labourers.” — Chateaubbia^^b’s 
Memoirs, ii. 315. This description applies to America fifty years ago, since which 
her great authors have arisen; but that it is generally true at this moment, may 
be judged of hy the fact that it is precisely the condition, so far as regards 
literature, of the manufacturing districts of Great Britain at this time. 
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degree, directed to the wants or amusements of the day; 
it is Tehement and impassioned, often in the highest 
degree able, among them ; but in general regardless of 
other and more durable concerns. The poetry of Ame- 
rica is often beautiful : there is nothing more touching in 
literature than some of the fugitive pieces in. their gene- 
ral collections. But, generally speaking, it is descriptive, 
not reflective : the wide expanse of natural beauty, not 
the receding recesses of national event, seem to have 
chiefly struck their imaginations. This peculiarity, how- 
ever, is not owing to any deficiency in the national taste 
for the higher branches of literature, but to the fact that 
England, as the older state, has hitherto in a great 
degree kept possession of the American market in the 
productions of thought. So great is still the influence of 
this start, that the highest class of American authors, 
such as Cooper, Prescott, and Washington Irving, pub- 
lish all their works in London in preference to their own 
country. But the taste for English classical writing is 
not only general, but almost universal. The leading 
popular authors of Great Britain are all published in 
America, and read with avidity. So numerous are the 
editions of the more celebrated writers of this country 
which appear on the other side of the Atlantic, that they 
exceed those published in England itself.^”' This afibrds 
decisive evidence, that if their own writers are chiefly 

* Tlio Author hopes he will not he accused of vanity, if he refers to the suc- 
cess of his own work for a proof of this assertion. Fotwithstanding the 
repugnance which is felt among us to Mr Alison’s misrepresentations of the 
United States, and the still stronger antipathy to anti-republican heresies, such 
are the cravings for historical literature, and the avidity with which it is read, 
that Jifteeii thousand copies of his ow’n work are already disseminated before 
the printing of the entire work is finished.” — Note to American edition of this 
History, vol. iv. 445. New York, 1845 : Harper and Brothers. It is a 
curious proof, however, of the inability of the American majority to bear a free 
discussion on their customs and institutions, that a popular edition of this 
History has been published in the United States without the chaper on 
America', and this is held forth by the advertiser as a great recommendation. 
They seem to have embraced the old principle of the English law, the greater 
the truth, the greater the libel, because it is the more difficult to bear.” 
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CHAP, occupied with objects of local or party contention, the 
taste for a higher class of literature is diffused to a sur- 
1812 . pi-ising degree through the community. The Americans 
say this general taste for foreign literature is inconsistent 
with a deficiency in native literary talent. They might 
as well say, that because a vast quantity of French wine 
is drunk in England, therefore Great Britain has vine- 
yards equal to those of Champagne or Burgundy. “ Ame- 
iTocq iii Tocqueville, “is the country in the^world 

108 , 109. ’ where the people are most fond of literature, and where 
it is least cultivated by themselves.” ^ 
yg Legislation, stamped with the same character, is almost 
Ctocte of entirely engrossed with objects of material, and often 
tion. oidy temporary importance. The struggles of interest 
between contending provinces or classes in society; the 
formation of railroads, canals, or harbours, for the advan- 
tage of particular districts ; the establishment of joint- 
stock companies as a source of individual profit, engross 
nine-tenths both of the general and local legislation of 
the United States. The press, which everywhere abounds, 
and is diffused to a degree unexampled in any other 
country, though by no means deficient in ability, is gene- 
rally distinguished by violence, personalities, and rancour. 
Its influence is so considerable in guiding the irresistible 
impulse of public opinion, that it may truly be said to 
be the ruler of the state, though itself is swayed by the 
interests and passions of those to whom its productions 
are addressed. It is well known in the United States, 
that public services the most important, private character 
the most immaculate, furnish no protection whatever 
against its calumnies ; and that by a combination among 
, Tocq ii editors of newspapers, shoidd so unlikely an event 
63, 64.' ■ occur, the noblest and best citizens of America may at 
any time be driven into exile.^ * 


* “ It is certain that, for a series of dangerous years, the American press has 
become the vehicle of the most atrocious personal calumny, and the most 
flatulent national self-adulation* Bodies of men, howevei' ignorant and small, 
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In one most important brancli of knowledge, the Arne- chap. 
ricans have already acquired great and deserved distinc- -3^ —.. 
tion. Their legal writers exhibit a degree of learning, 
judgment, and penetration, which, honourable to any Great emj- 
country, is in the highest degree remarkable in one, the American 
career of which has so recently commenced. The works Srs. 
of Storey, Kent, and Greenleaf are distinguished alike 
by industry, research, and reflection, arranged in syste- 
matic ordei’, and guided by the spirit of extensive and 
enlightened observation. It is not going too far to 
assert, that they are superior to any systematic writings 
of a similar description which England has produced. 

Nor is it difficult to discern the cause of this remarkable 
excellence. Every great system of law is the result of 
experience. The greatest intellect, the most penetrating 
genius, is unequal to the task, till enlightened by the wis- 
dom learned, the disappointments felt, during many succes- 
sive ages. The Roman law, one of the most extraordinary 
monuments of uninspired wisdom which the world has ever 
seen, slowly grew up from the wisdom of the prmtors, 
largely aided by the experience of other states, dm-ing 
thirty generations. It is the hasty and ill-considered 
enactments of positive legislation, often dictated by sel- 
fishness, directed by impulse, and di’awn up in ignorance, 
which form the greatest, because the most irremediable, 
obstacles to the formation of a perfect system of juris- 
prudence. 

Tliat England has felt, in its utmost extent, the force 
of this evil, need be told to none who are acquainted causlof 
with the gigantic intricacies of its statute-book, or felt 
the blessing which it would be if nineteen-twentieths of 

have come to consider themselves as integral portions of a community which 
never errs, and consequently entitled to esteem themselves infallible. When 
in debt, they have fancied it xiolitical liberty to pay their debts with the 
strong hand. This disease has already passed out of IsTew York into Pennsyl- 
vania : it will spread, like any other epidemic, over the whole country; and 
there will soon be a severe struggle amongst us, between the knave and the 
honest man. Let the class of the latter look to it; it is to be hoiied .it is still 
sufficiently powerful to conquer.” — Cooper, Preface to Intcy Hardmge^ 1844. 
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it were by one sweeping enactment consigned to oblmon. 
The Americans hare got quit, by their independence, of 
the authority of English acts of parliament ; while their 
want of any adequate store of national decisions has 
compelled them to hare recourse to the great masters of 
English law, for those equitable precedents which the 
English judges had mainly adopted from the wisdom and 
experience of Roman jurisprudence. Thus the American 
law is based xipon the best parts of the laws of Rome and 
England, and is at the same time in a great degree free 
of the positive enactments which have constituted the 
principal difficulty in both. By this means their syste- 
matic writers are enabled to follow out principle to its 
consequences, and exhibit a consistent system of juris- 
prudence to a degree impossible in an older state, in 
which the shock of long-contending interests has esta- 
blished numerous points of statute law, irreconcilable 
either with principle or expedience. The decisions of 
the American courts are in general unexceptionable in 
cases between man and man : between man and the pre- 
judices or passions of the despotic majority, the decisions 
of their courts, constrained by the absolute power of juries 
deeply impregnated with their feelings, are often of a very 
different description. 

Slavery, as all the world knows, exists to a great extent 
in a large part of the United States. It is in the southern 
states that this dreadful evil almost exclusively prevails ; 
for although the Negro race extends into the northern 
parts of the Union, yet their number is declining in these 
districts, while it is rapidly increasing in those to the 
south ; and the present comparative rate of increase of 
the two races justifies the hope, that ere long slavery will 
be entirely confined to those parts of America which 
border on the tropics. There, however, it prevails to a 
prodigious extent, and nearly the whole labour, both 
field and domestic, is performed by the African race. 
In the six states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
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Garolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi,* there were chap. 
in 1840 no less than 1,751,529 slaves — a vast number, 
considei’ing that the total free white population of the 
same districts is only 2,406,876. History has not yet 
solved the questions, either whether the Negro race can 
ever be induced to labour continuously and effectively 
without the coercion of a master, or whether the whites 
are capable of bearing the effect of rural work in hot 
climates. But the experience, alike of Africa in every 
age, of St Domingo in the last, and of the British West 
India colonies in the present, seems to lead to the 
belief that both questions must be resolved in the 
negative : that the Negro constitution possesses an apti- 
tude for bearing the effect of tropical heat to which the 
European is a stranger ; and that the utmost which 
philanthropy can do for the descendants of Canaan in 
the New Worlds — of whom it was prophesied that they 
should be the servants of those of Japhetf — is to miti- 
gate their sufferings, and restrain the severity of their 
oppression. 

The most energetic efforts have been made for a num- 

^ • 80 
ber of years back, by a humane and philanthropic party veWent 

in the United States, headed by not a few leaders of 

genius and ability, to produce a “general feeling against 

the farther continuance of slavery in any part of the 
Union ; but although they have succeeded in procuring 
its abolition in a few states, where the Negroes were 



FREE WHITES. 

. SX.AVES, 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Virginia, . . . 

North Carolina, . 
South Carolina, . 
Georgia, . . . 

Alabama, . . . 

ACississippi,.. . . 

371,223 

240,047 

130,496 

210,534 

176,692 

97,256 

369,745 

244,823 

128,588 

197,161 

158,493 

81,818 

228,661 

123,546 

158,678 

139,335 

127,360 

98,003 

220,326 

122,271 

168,360 

141,609 

126,172 

97,208 


1 1,226,248 

1,180,628 

875.583 

875,946 


— Census f 1841. 


t God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem : and 
Canaan shall be his servant.” — Genesis, ix. 27. 
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inconsiderable in number, they have made no sort of 
impression in those where they are numerous. Ail the 
efforts of philanthropy, all the force of eloquence, have 
been shattered against the obvious interests of a body of 
proprietors dependent for their existence on slave labour, 
and the experienced dangers of precipitate emancipation. 
It is perfectly understood in every part of the Union, that 
the first serious attempt to force the freedom of the 
Negroes upon the country by a general measure, Arill be 
the signal for an immediate separation of the southern 
states from the confederation. Superficial observers are 
never weary of throwing their tenacious retention of 
slavery in America in the face of the republicans of that 
country, and proclaiming it as the greatest of aU incon- 
sistencies, for those who are so ambitious of maintaining 
and extending theh own privileges, to deny even common 
freedom to others who happen to be subject to their 
power. More profound thinkers have observed, that this 
democratic principle is itself the main cause of the obsti- 
nate retention of the servient race in slavery ; that in 
every country and age of the world, those who are loudest 
in the assertion of their own privileges, are the least 
inclined to share them with others ; that they are ex- 
tremely willing to level down to a certain point, but 
extremely unwilling to level wp from below to the same 
point ; and that that point is always to be found in that 
stratum of society where the majority of the electors is 
placed. There cannot be a doubt that the observations of 
Mr Bm’ke on this subject are well founded. The English 
Reformed House of Commons would never have eman- 
cipated the West India Negroes, if they had been in the 
employment of even a part of the electors. Witness the 
obstinate resistance the democratic members of the legisla- 
ture make to any restriction on the practical slavery of 
the factory children. 

Volumes without number have been written on the 
manners of the Americans : their exclusive system in 
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society ; their national vanity and irritability at censure ; ghaf. 
-—and many of these productions, lively and amusing, are ^P' . 
penned in no friendly, and often in no just spirit. The 
whole subject may be dismissed in a single paragraph. Morals ‘and 
The manners of the Americans are the manners of Great Amerioa.”^ 
Britain, minus the aristocracy, the landowners, the army, 
and the established church. Their standard of morality 
is not high, but it is in an eminent degree practical. It 
is not •founded on chivalrous recollections, but on every 
day’s experience. They do not speak of the beauty of 
virtue ; they speak of its utility. The American moralists 
have abandoned all hope of counteracting the selfish pro- 
pensities of our nature — they labour only to turn them 
into the safest channel. In New York and Philadelphia, 
the society of the great merchants is undistinguishable 
from that of the same rank in the greatest towns of the 
British Islands : the habits of the American middle class, ■ 
if a few revolting customs are excepted, will find a parallel 
in our steam-boats, railway-trains, and stage-coaches. 
Exclusive society is practised to an extent, and pervades 
all ranks to a depth, altogether unknown in most European 
communities, where the distinctions of rank have been 
long established, are well understood, and not liable to be 
infringed upon, except by peculiar merit or good fortune.* 

But this is the necessary result of the total absence of 
all hereditary rank, and may be witnessed to nearly the i^cimteaub. 
same extent, and from the same causes, in the commercial 329. 
and manufacturing cities of Great Britain.^ 

* ^ You can’t imagine,’ said an American girl, the daughter of a milliner, 

to Miss Martineau, what a nice set we have at school ; wo never lot any of 
the haberdashery daughters associate with ws.’ My informant went on to 
mention how anxious she and her set of about sixty young people w^ere to 
visit ‘ exclusively ’ among themselves : ' how delightful it would be to have no 
grocers' daughters among them;’ but ^ that was found to be impossible.’ Mae- 
TiNEATJ, iii. S3. “ Oedum non animum mutant qui tram mare currunt’’ 

The Amci’icans, who freely mix with one another in political assemblies, 
carefully separate themselves into small but very distinct associations, in order 
to taste apart the enjoyments of private life. Each would willingly receive his 
fellow-citizens as his equals, but it is a very fe'w indeed that he receives among 
his friends or his guests.” — Tooqueville, iv. 107. 
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The admiration for i*ank which is generally felt in 
America, especially by the fair sex, is excessive. They 
are in an especial manner desirous of the lustre of descent 
from old families in Great Britain. But that is common 
to them with republicans all the world over. The aboli- 
tion of titles of honour in democratic communities is the 
result, not of a contempt, but of an inordinate desire, for 
such distinctions; they injure, when enjoyed by a few, 
the self-love of those who do not possess them*; and 
since the majority cannot enjoy that advantage, — for if 
they could it would cease to be one, — they are resolved 
that none shall. Hence it is that, in the first fervour of 
each of their many revolutions, the French abolished titles 
of honour ; and as uniformly recurred to them when the 
burst of the moment was over. The Americans are vain 
on all national subjects, and excessively sensitive to 
censure, however slight, and most of all to ridicule ; but 
that obtains invariably with those classes or individuals 
who have not historic descent or great personal achieve- 
ments or qualities to rest upon, and who, desirous of 
general applause, have a secret sense that in some parti- 
culars they may be undeserving of it. The Americans 
have already done gi'eat things : when they have con- 
tinued a centuiy longer in the same career, they will, like 
the English, be a proud, and cease to be a vain people. 
Vanity, as Bulwer has well remarked, is a passion which 
feeds on little gratifications, but requires them constantly; 
pride rests on great things, and is indifferent to momentary 
applause. The English not only noway I’esent, but 
positively enjoy, the ludicrous exhibitions made of their 
manners on the French stage. Such burlesques would 
bo to the Americans like flaying alive. The English 
recollect that the French learned these peculiarities when 
the British troops occupied Paris.^ 

How, then, has it happened that a country possessing 
none of the securities against external danger or internal 
convulsion, which have been elsewhere found to be indis- 
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pensable, has still gone on increasing and flourishing ; 
extending alike in internal strength and external con- 
sideration ; and still exhibiting, though Avith several 
ominous heaves, an unruffled surface in general society 1 
The solution of this peculiarity is to be found in the 
circumstance, that the United States have no neighbour- 
ing powers either capable of endangering their security, or 
likely to gain by provoking their hostility; that the 
majority of the electors, as yet, are owners of land, and 
therefore have an interest in resisting or preventing 
spoliation of real property ; and that the back settlements 
furnish a perpetual and ready issue for all their restless 
activity and discontented energy, to exhaust and enrich 
itself in pacific warfare with the forest. When these 
peculiarities have ceased to distinguish them, as cease they 
must in the progress of things; when the giowth of 
population, and completed appropriation of land, have 
rendered the class of workmen who live by wages more 
numerous than those who have property of their own, and 
the filling up or distance of the frontier settlements has 
closed that vast outlet to the selfish desu’es and ill 
humours of the state, — the political power, now vested in 
numbers, will inevitably produce a general disruption and 
chaos of society, attended with consequences as disastrous 
as those which in our times have desolated the provinces 
of South America. * This can only be prevented if, as is 
not improbable, a sense of the approaching danger, or 


1812. 
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^ This period, if wo may trust the most popular writer in the United States, 
is not far distant. Formerly/’ says Cooper, “the audacious sophism of 
calling landed property a monopoly, in a country possessing above a hundred 
acres to each soul, was not broached. Men did not then set themselves up as 
representatives of the whole community, and interpret the laws in their own 
fa,vour, as if they were the first principles of the entire republic. A crisis is 
at hand ,* and we are about to see the laws triumphant, or acts of aggression 
that will far outdo all that has hitherto rested on the American name in regard 
to pecuniary transactions. The signs of the times are ominous as regards real 
liberty, by substituting in its stead the most fearful of all tyrannies, the 
spurious, in its place. God alone knows for what we are reserved; but one 
thing is certain, there must be a movement brnhward, or the nation is lost.” — 
CooPEB, Lucy Hardingej iii. 223. 
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CHAP, events that cannot now be foreseen, restore to the United 

L_ States those safeguards against human wickedness which 

have in all other ages and countries been found to be 
1 DeToc ‘essential to the existence of society. “ There is no limit,” 
iii. says De Tocqueville, “ to general misery, if men remain 
selfish and grasping after they have become equal” ^ 

In many of the fundamental particulars which dis- 
Ste’ica tinguish the United States of America from all other 
nadaandits counti’ies of tlic world, the British provinces in Canada 
population. participate. They have the same boundless 

extent of unappropriated territory, in some places rich 
and fertile, in others sterile and unproductive ; the same 
active and persevering race to subdue it ; the same rest- 
less spirit of adventure, perpetually urging men into the 
recesses of the forest in quest of independence ; the same 
spirit of freedom and enterprise ; the same advantages 
arising from the powers of knowledge, the habits of 
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thousand, or one in nine of the whole population ; ^?hile the chap. 
paupers are only four thousand five hundred and fifty-two, or 
one in one hundred and fifty-one of the population— -num- 
bers the exact converse of what obtains in Great Britain.''" 

It is not the points of resemblance between Canada 
and the United States of America, it is the points of 
their difference, wdiich require to be pointed out ; and 
they are so remarkable as to indicate, not obscurely, a 
different ultimate destiny for the two nations. 

The character of the Canadians bears the same relation ^ 
to that of the Americans that the Tyrolese does to that Loyalty of 
of the Swiss. Both are sprung from the same race, are 
subjected to the same necessities, are animated by the 
same ambition, and enjoy, in a great measure at least, the 
same advantages. But there is this difference between 
them, and in its iiltimate effects it may prove a vital one. 

The American has no sovereign ; in him the aspirations 
of loyalty are lost, the glow of patriotic devotion is dif- 

* The population of the British possessions in ]N'orth America, according to 
the last censuses, taken in 1834 and 1842, was as follows : — 


Lower Canada, . . . 

1834. 

649,005 

1842. 

640,000 

Upper Canada,, 

336,461 

486,055 

New Brunswick, 

152,156 

156,162 

Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, . 

142,548 

178,237 

Prince Edward’s Island, 

32,292 

41,376 

Newfoundland, , . . 

75,000 

101,241 

Total, 

. 1,287,462 

1,603,071 


Upper Canada, in 1848, contained 723,292 inhabitants. — Maetin’s British 
Colonies, i. 132. In Lower Canada, there were in the same year 788,334 per- 
sons. — Porter’s Pari Talks, xii. 279, 283. 

Increase of Population in Lower Canada. 


Tears. 


Population. 

1764, . 


76,275 

1783, . 


113,012 

1826, . 

. 

426,080 

1831, . 


640,628 

1841, . 


, 638,000 

1848, . 


768,334 


— Malte-Brun, ix. 179. In the last eighty j^ears the poiiulation has multi- 
plied tenfold. 

The population of Upper Canada alone is now (1849) above 800,000, and 
the total inhabitants of the British provinces of North America arc scarcely, if 
at all, under 2,000,000. — See Malte-Brun, xi. 179 ; American Stat, Aim., 267 ; 
and Martin’s Colonial Histonj, in, p. 1. Table. The number of emigrants 
YOL. XIIl. Z 
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CHAP, fused OTer so immense a surface as to be wellnigh evapo- 
rated ; and, from having no visible or tangible object to 
rest upon, the generous affections are too often obliterated, 
and individual ambition, private advancement, the thirst 
for gold, absorb every faculty of the mind. In the 
Canadian, on the other hand, patriotic ardour is in gene- 
ral mingled with chivalrous devotion ; the lustre of British 
descent, the glories of British renown, animate every 
bosom, at least in the British race ; and with th§ well- 
founded pride arising from the contemplation of their own 
vast natural advantages, and honourable martial exploits, 
is mingled a strong and personal attachment to the throne. 
In Upper Canada, in particular, which now (1849) num- 
bers above seven hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
these sentiments are peculiarly strong. The large bodies of 
Scottish Highlanders who have settled in its secluded wilds 
have borne with them from their native mountains the loyal 
ardour by which their race has been distinguished in 
every period of English history ; on all occasions of 
hazard they have been foremost at the post of honour ; 
and to the patriotic attachment of the inhabitants of that 
noble province tlie preservation of those magnificent pos- 
sessions to the Britisli crown is mainly to be ascribed. 
It has Radicals in abundance, like every other part of the 
British dominions ; but the majority is firm, like the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, in their attachment to their 
sovereign. The effect of this spirit upon national 

who have landed at Quebec and Montreal, in the subjoined years, have been as 
follows. The marked diminution in the year 18138, being the year of tlie 
Canadian Revolt, is a striking commentary upon the tendency of the criminal 
amhitioii of its unprincipled leaders : — 


1831, 

49,783 

1840, 


32,293 

1832, 

66,339 

1841, 


38,164 

1833, 

28,808 

1842, 


54,128 

1834, 

40,060 

1843, 


23,518 

1835, 

15,573 

1844, 


22,924 

1836, 

85,226 

1845, 


31,803 

1837, 

29,884 

1846, 


43,439 

1838, (Rebellion) . 

4,577 

1847, 


109,600 

1839, 

12,658 

1848, 


31,065 

•Martin’s British Colonmj 

i, 108 ; and 

Porter’s Pari. Tables) 

vi. 166 ; 


199 ; vii. 199; xiii. 253. 
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character is incalculable. It pi’oduces that first and chap. 

greatest step in social elevation— a forgetfulness of self, a 

devotion to others, a suri'ender of the heart to the gene- 
rous affections. And from its tendency to concentrate 
the energies of men upon patriotic objects, it may at 
some future period, especially if its connexion with 
England is maintained, combined with the incalculable 
advantages of the water communication by the great 
chain df lakes, come to counterbalance all the riches of the 
basinof the Mississippi, and reassert in America the wonted 
superioi’ity of northern valour over southern opulence. 

A peculiar and highly interesting feature of society in 
Lower Canada is to be found in the habitans, or natives Tiie w/- 
of French descent. These simple people, for the most LowrCa- 
part entirely uneducated, and under the guidance of their 
Catholic priests, comprise eight-ninths of the whole popu- 
lation of that province, and their number now is not short 
of five hundred thousand. In every respect they are the 
antipodes of the Anglo-Saxon race, which elsewhere in 
the New World has acquired so decided a preponderance. 

While the colonists of British descent are incessantly 
joenetrating the forests in search of new abodes, and 
clearing them by their industry, those of French origin 
have in no instance migrated beyond the seats of their 
fathers, and remain immovably rooted in their original 
settlements. They are more neat and clean in their per- 
sons than the British, kind-hearted and simple in their 
dispositions. Local attachment, unknown in America, is 
felt in the strongest degree among the habitans of Canada ; 
and rather than emigrate from their native habitations, or 
penetrate the woods in search of more extended or richer 204.1iiite- 
settlcments, they divide and subdivide those which they 
already enjoy, till they have in many cases become parti- 
tioned into as diminutive portions as in the wine provinces '' 
of old France.^ 

The efihets of this disposition have been in the highest 
degree important. While the British race has been con- 
tinually spreading around them, with the same vigour as 
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CHAP, in tlie American States, and the foi’ests in erery direction 
hare been falling beneath their strokes, the French inlia- 
bitants hare been fixed immovably in the seats of their 
Their disin- fathers, and their descendants, though greatly increased 
Spand in*'’ in mimbers, are to be found tilling their native fields, 
the woods. gyen in the infancy of their nation, they are 

already a prey to the evils of long-established civilisation. 
Population has become exti*eniely dense in districts where , 
the European race has been little more than a Sentiiry 
established ; and in the midst of a country which possesses 
three hundred thousand square miles of fertile territory, 
land is often partitioned into heritages of an acre and half 
an acre each. The ultimate results of this most striking 
peculiarity may already be distinctly foreseen. The 
British race, impelled into the wilderness by the wander- 
ing spirit which belongs to their blood, and the ardent 
passions which have been nursed by their institutions, 
will overspread the land, and, like a surging flood, sur- 
round and overwhelm those isolated spots where the 
French family, adhering to the customs, the attachments, 
and the simplicity of their fathers, are still marrying and 
giving in marriage in their paternal scats. Democracy is 
the great moving spring in the social world ; it is the 
steam-power of society, the centrifugal force which impels 
Bran,*5. civilisation into the abodes of savage man. It was the 
1.50. habits which the French settlers brought with them from 
204 their native monarchy, which has prevented its operation 
among their descendants.’^ 

gj, A i-cbellion, or possibly a separation from the parent 
Sot Ttlf’ inevitably bequeathed to Canada by the con- 

consUtutioii stitntion of 17.91. That constitution, struck out at a 
heat during the first fervour of the French Revolution, 
and founded apparently on an equitable basis, the result 
of inexperience and an over-estimate of human nature, 
involved two fatal errors. 1st, The country was divided 
into different provinces, having separate assemblies, over 
each of which the representatives of the sovereign pre- 
sided, without any common or paramount legislature in 
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tlie colonies. Nothing could be more conTeuient at first 
sight, or just in tlieorj, than this arrangement, nncler 
which the representatives of each province assembled 
within their own bounds to discuss their matters of local 
interest. But what was its effect when the representa- 
tives of Lower Canada, nine-tenths of the inhabitants of 
which were of French descent, were in one house, and tliose 
. of the Upper Province, seventeen-twentieths of whom are of 
Britislf origin, in another ; and the former were animated 
bj the combined passions of roused democracy and 
national animosity, and the latter for the most part by 
British spirit and steady loyalty to the throne T 2d, One 
uniform rate of qualification, viz. the possession of a forty- 
shilling freehold in the country, or a ten-pound subject 
held in tenancy — by tlie British Reform Bill — in 
towns, was established as the test of the elective franchise 
in all the British provinces ; a principle in appearance 
the most equitable, but in practice the most perilous and 
unequal, where the population is composed of different 
races of men, in different degrees of civilisation, know- 
ledge, and advancement. It is exactly the same thing as 
cutting clothes according to one measure for a stripling of 
fifteen, a man of thirty, and a veteran of sixty, merely 
because they happen to live under the same roof. 

The English have felt the evils of this system, in its 
application to the British islands, since the Reform Bill 
established one uniform qualification for the sober Eng- 
lisb, inured to centuries of freedom ; the ambitious Scotch, 
teeming with visions of democratic equality; and the 
fiery Irish, steeped in hatred of the religion and institu- 
tions of the Saxons. But these evils have been still more 
sorely felt in Canada, whei'e that unhappy constitution, in 
its ultimate effects, gave the same powers to the French 
habitmis, not one in fifty of \Yhom could read, and who, 
speaking their native language, were but ill reconciled to 

■=• By the act of 1791, 31 Geo. III. o. 31, the fraucliise is vested in forfc;/- 
shiliing freeholders in the country ; in property to the amount of £5 sterling, 
or tenancy of a subject paying £10 rent, in towns. 
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a foreign dominion, as to the hardy English and Scotch 
emigrants, who had brought with them across the Atlantic 
the habits and loyalty of their fathers. But the evils 
consequent on this arrangement as yet lay buried in the 
womb of time ; they were brought to life only by the 
passions and the weaknesses of a future age ; and in 1812 , 
when the war began, one only feeling of loyalty animated 
the whole inhabitants of the British North American 
possessions. Above forty thousand militia in anfis were 
ready to defend their territory from invasion ; and the 
King of England had nowhere more loyal subjects than 
the French inhabitants on the shores of the St Lawrence.^ 
Incalculable is the importance of its North American 
colonies to the British empire. Their population, already 
two millions, doubling every quarter of a century, promises, 
in fifty years, to amount to between seven and eight millions 
of souls; while the opulence of the inhabitants, and the taste 
for British comforts which they have brought with them 
from their native country, are likely to render them a 
boundless vent for our manufactures.* The peculiarity 


*Ta3ile sliowiiigtlie progress of the export and import trade and tonnage 
with our North American possessions, from 1827 to 1846. 


Years. 

E.xports. 

Declared value. 

Imports. 
Declared value. 

British tonnage. 

1827 

£950,490 

468,766 

359,793 

1828 

1,248,288 

466,065 

400,841 

1S29 

1,117,422 

569,452 

431,901 

1830 

1,570,020 

682,202 

452,397 

1831 

1,922,089 

902,935 

480,236 

1832 

2,078,949 

795,652 

504,213 

1833 

2,100,211 . 

756,466 

512,820 

1834 

1,339,629 

618,598 

524,606 

1835 

2,127,531 

629,051 

631,345 

1836 

2,739,,?07 

633,575 

620,722 

1837 

2,141,035 

684,791 

631,427 

1838t 

1,992,459 

553,827 

665,354 

1839 

2,467,319 

721,679 

709,846 

1840 

2,847,913 

834,427' ■ 

808,232 

1841 

2,947,061 

968,599 

841,348 

1842 

3,528,807 

! 1,124,169 

541,451 

1843 

1,751,211 

1,213,462 

771,905 

1844 

3,070,861 

1,336,136 

789,410 

1845 

3,515,954 

1,479,134 

1,090,224 

1846 

3,308,059 

1,312,496 

1,076,162 


--Pari Return, 1840; PoEl^ER^s Pari TaUcs, x. 118, and sii., xiii. 

and xiv., p. 52-54. ^ " v 
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4 ^ 

* of their trade, consisting chiefly of those bulky articles, chap. 

I emigrants taken out, and wood brought home, has 

I already rendered the commerce with them the nursery 

■f* of the British navy. Ah-eady the exports of British 

J • produce and manufactui-es to our North American colo- 
r nies have reached, on an average of years, above three 

1 millions sterling ; an amount, great as it is, by no means 

; unprecedented, when it is recollected that in 1812, when 

the war began, the United States of America, with a 
population somewhat under eight millions, took off 
annually thirteen millions’ worth of British goods. But 
the marvels of the shipping employed in the North 
American trade exceed all other marvels. From the 
parliamentary returns, it appears that the tonnage, 
wholly British, employed at this time (1849) in the 
trade with the North American provinces, has reached 
the enormous amount of eleven hundred thousand tons, 
p being fully a fourth of that required for the intercourse 

L carried on in British bottoms with the whole world put 

together; and that it has steadily advanced at the rate 
of doubling every ten years. At this rate of increase, in 
ten years more it will give employment to two million 


* Table showing the comparative exports and tonnage to the United States 
of America and the British possessions therein, in 1836, 1837, 1830, 1840, and 
1848:— 


Years. 

Exports to 
United States. 

Exports to 
British American 
l^ossessioiis. 

Tonnage to United 

btates. Tonnage to 

Inwards. 


Declared value. 

Declared value. 

Possessions. 

American. British. 

1836 

12,425,605 

■ 2,739,507 

226,483 86,383 620,722 

1837 

4, 695, 225 

2,141,035 

275,813 81,023 631,427 

1838 

7 , 585,760 

1,992,459 

357,467 83,203 665,354 

1839 

8,839,204 

2,467,619 

282,005 92,482 709,406 

,1840 

5,253,020 

2,847,913 

426,867 138,201 808,222 

1841 

; 7,098,642 

2,947,061 

294,170 121,777 841,348 

1842 

3,528,807 

2,333,525 

319,524 152,833 541,451 

1843 

; "’5,01 3,51 4 

1,751,211 

396,189 200,781 771,905 

1844 

; 7,938,079 

3,070,861 

338,737 206,183 789,410 

1845 

i 7,142,839 

3,555,954 

444,442 223,676 1,090,224 

1846 

6,830,460 

3,308,059 

435,344 205,123 1,076,162 


— Porter’s Pari. Tables^ vi. 43; vii. 43; xvL 120; and Ibid, 1839, 1840, 1841, 
p. 44, 50, 52, 518 
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tons of shipping, oi' fully a half of the whole British 
tonnage at this time. And observe, wdiilc this is the 
astouisliing value of our colonial trade, both upon our 
manufactures and shipping, the result, as regards our 
emancipated colonies, is widely dilferent. For the par- 
liamentary papers demonstrate tliat at this moment, while 
two millions of our fellow-citizens in Canada and its depen- 
dencies annually consume above three millions’ worth of 
our manufactures, twenty millions in the United States 
take olF on an average only six or seven millions’ worth, or 
considerably less than wdiat half their number did thirty 
years ago, before rivalry of British manufactures had 
commenced. And while the trade with the Canadas 
gives employment to eleven hundred thousand tons of 
British shipping, that wdth the Independent States of 
America, with just ten times their population, only employs 
two hundred thousand, or a fifth part of the Canadian 
amount — the remainder having passed into the hands of 
the Anmricans themselves. The militia of the Upper 
and Lowmr Provinces amount to two hundred and sixtj’’ 
tliousand men ; a force, wdtli British aid, amply sufficient, if 
their atfections are secured, to bid defiance to all external 
attempts at subjugation.^ 

These facts illustrate the important, and to a commer- 
cial state vital, distinction between the foreign and 
colonial trade, as they alfect the market for manufactures 
and the means of national security. It may safely be 
affirmed that, on a due and general appreciation of this 
distinction, the existence of the British empii’e, in future 
times, will in all probability come to depend. Expe- 
rience has now abundantly proved that, even as a trading 
and mauu&cturing state, we are dependent on our 
colonies, if not for the largest, for the most growing part 
of our exports ; and that it is in these that both the 
most eventually important and enduring market for our 
domestic industry is to be found.* It is too late to 

Table Rhowing the population of the under-mentioned countries in 1 838, 
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lament tlie large proportion of our capital and national 
industry wliicli has been directed to foreign commerce 
and iiiaiiiifactures, and the huge masses of oiir popula- 
tion, enibraciiig the most dangerous classes of the com- 
® m unity, who have come to depend on tliese branches of 

industry for their support. This direction, forced as it 
may appear, perilous as its consequences have become, 
has been induced upon the country by causes beyond the 
reach ef human control, and probably forming part of 
the means employed by Providence for the dispersion 
of the European race through the world. It is of more 
consequence to recollect, as these facts demonstrate, the 
vital difference, in respect to national safety, between the 
foreign and the colonial trades, and the utter impossi- 
bility of any commercial nation long maintaining its 
independence, if a considerable part of its population 
depends on the markets they can find in foreign states. 
All such countries, from the very fact of their consuming 
maiiiifactiires, are growing rich, and will ere long become, 
if they are not already, rivals. The magnitude of a 
commercial nation^s trade with such states is the measure, 
not of its strength, but of its weakness. It may at any 
moment be curtailed by foreign tariffs, destroyed by 
foreign hostility, and a helpless multitude of useless 
mouths left to encumber and paralyse the blockaded 
nation. But the case is very different with colonies 


tlie British exports to them, and the proportion per head they 
such exj)orts : — • 

Population Exports 

in 1886. in 1836. 

consume of 

Proportion 
per lieacl. 

Russia, . , 

60,000,000 

1,722,433 

0 0 

8i 

Sweden, 

3,000,000 

113,308 

0 0 

9 

Denmark, . 

2,000,000 

91,302 

0 0 

10 

Prussia, ' . , ' •' 

14,000,000 

160,472 

0 0 


France, 

32,000,000 

1,591,381 

0 0 

11 

Portugal, , , ' . ;■ . . . 

3,000,000 

1,085,934 

0 0 

8 

Spain,.'''..' '• ' ■ •. '.'A,.,'* 

14,000,000 

437,000 

0 0 

8 

United States of America, 

14,000,000 

12,425,605 

0 17 

6 

British North American Colonies, 

1,500,000 

2,739/291 

116 

6 

British "West India Mauds, , 

900,000 

3,786,453 

3 12 

0 

British Australian Colonies, . 

■ — PoTiTETi's Pari, Tables for 

100,000 
, 117,118. 

1,130,000 

11 13 

0 
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'srHcli, forming integral though distant parts of the 
parent state, are actuated by no feeling of jealousy 
towards its mercantile establishments ; which find their 
surest interest in following the agricultural pursuits for 
which they are all, in the first instance, destined by 
nature ; which constitute at once the best market for 
its industry, and the widest rent for its population. 
Such distant dependencies, forming a vast empire with 
the ocean for its interior line of communication, and 
held together by the strong bond of mutual interest, 
may, if ruled by wisdom and directed by foresight, long 
hid defiance to the open or covert hostility of foreign 
powers. Divided by the neglect, or irritated by the 
selfish legislation of the parent state ; deprived of the 
strong bond of mutual interest arising from protected 
industry; cast adrift upon the world, and exposed to 
the competition of foreign countries, the empire of wdiich 
they form a part will speedily fall to pieces ; because the 
ruling power at home, to gratify separate interests in the 
dominant island, has neglected the mission appointed for 
it by Providence, and ceased to benefit the human race. 
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AMERICAN WAR. 


Various liaye been the causes assigned bj statesmen 
and historians for the disastrous issue of the first Ame- 
rican wax’. Two may be specified, of such paramount 
importance that they eclipse all the others, and ax’e of 
themselres perfectly adequate to explain the phenome- 
non, without recurring to any other. Great Britain was 
at that period in an especial mannei’, as she is at all 
times in a certain degree, the victim at once of demo- 
cratic pai'simoay and aristocratic coiTuption. She 
undertook the conquest of colonies possessing then three 
millions of inhabitants, situated tlii’ee thousand miles 
from the pai’eut state, with an army which could not 
bring ten thousand combatants into the field ; for the 
whole militai-y foi-ce of the empire, of every description, 
did not amount to twenty thousand men. The furious 
patriots and country party were perpetually declaiming 
against the enormous military and naval forces of an 
empire which even then embraced both hemisphei'es, 
when in fact these were considei’ably less than what 
Baden and Wurtcmberg, or other sixth -I'ate powers, now 
maintain, to defend dominions of not a hundredth part of 
the extent, nor possessing a thousandth part of the 
resources of the British empii-e at that period. 

Supplies for tlic year 1773 : — 

Dec. 3, 1772. That 20,000 men bo employed for the sea-servico for the 
year 1773, including 4354 marines. 

Dec. 10, That a number of land-forces, including 1522 invalids, amounting 
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CHAP. This Lilliputian army, such as it was, was still further 
paralj^sed by the corruption— that inherent rice of aris- 
2. tocratic as W'ell as democratic governments— which per- 
SSa™ vaded all its branches. Commissions in the army, 
ttrSmy. bestowed almost entirely as a recompense for, or an 
inducement to secui'e, parliamentary support, w^ere seldom 
the iward of the most deserving. Military education 
was unknown. It wms no unusual thing to see boys in 
the nursery captains, and even majors, in the hrmy ; 
and such was the corruption of commissaries and superior 
officers, sharing in their gains in the field, that the 
expense of the troops wms nearly doubled, while thek 
efficiency w'as reduced to less than a half. From the 
combined operation of these causes, the war, which, by a 
vigorous and efficient army, worthy of the real strength 
of England, might have been concluded with ease at 
latest in the second campaign, was protracted till France 
and Spain, as may always be expected in such a case, 
joined in the contest ; and then England, after a long 
and costly struggle, was obliged in the end to succumb 
to a formidable coalition. 

Even as it was, more than one opportunity of crushing 
Fatal ope- the foi’ccs of the insurgents'''" was lost, by the incapacity 
aercaLes Oil the part of the military commanders, or their selfish 
on the war. proti'act the War, from the enormous profits wdth 

which, to them at least, it was attended. If Great 

to 17,070 elective men, commissioned and non-commissioned officers included, 
be employed for the year 1773. 

Feb. 13j 1775. That 2G00 men be now added to the navy, in prospect of 
the war with the Plantations in America. 

Feb. 15. That an augmentation of 4383 men be made to the land-forces. — 
Ann Reg. 1773, 226; App. to Chron . and for 1775, p. 93, 94. 

These forces, it is true, were in the course of the war considerably aug- 
mented, and in 1776 above 30,000 men were voted by parliament ; still this was 
not a third of what . Great Britain might with ease have raised ; but that only 
confirms the argument. It is not in the close, but the commence ment of a 
revolution, that vigorous measures are likely to be sueeessfal. 

■^'Particularly when the main American army, under Washington, was 
driven by Lord Howe into Long Island, and miglit have been made pri.sonGrs 
by a vigorous advance of the British troops, on 29th August 1776. — See Aig?-. 
Beg. vol. xix. 173. 
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Britain had put her iiayal and military forces on a pro- 
peir footirigt ready, on the first 

brealdng out of hostilities, to act with an energy wortliy 
of her real strengtli ; if she had possessed fifty thousand 
diKsposable troops in 1775, and a hundred tlioiisand in 
1792, the American war might have been brought to a 
victorious teriniiiation in 1776, the French contest in 
1793 : six years of subsequent disastrous warfare in the 
first c^^fee, and twenty of glorious but costly hostilities in 
the second, would have been avoided ; and the national 
debt, instead of eight hundred, wmuld now have been 
under two hundred millions sterling. The history of 
England, for the last hundred and fiftj^ years, has been 
nothing but a series of disasters in the first years of 
hostilities, in consequence of the absurd parsimony of 
the nation having starved down tlie military and 
naval establishments to the lowmst point during the 
preceding years of peace — often redeemed, indeed, by 
glorious successes in the end, ^\dien experience had taught 
the people the necessity of exertion ; but never unaccom- 
panied with lasting and burdensome expenses. 

It was not surprising that the American people, after 
the glorious termination of the wnr of independence, 
sliouid have retained a warm feeling of gratitude tovrards 
their allies, the French, and a strong degree of animosity 
towards their enemies, the English. The enlightened 
and truly patriotic leaders of this revoliition, however, 
had discernment enough to perceive, that though the 
passions of the people were in favour of France, their 
interests were in dissolublyy wound upwvith those of Eng- 
land ; and they had greatness of mind siiflicient to risk 
their popularity for the good of their country. The whole 
efforts of Washington and liis friends in the government, 
from tlie conclusion of tlie American war in 1783, to the 
retirement of that great man from public life in 1796, 
•were devoted to tempering the democratic ardour which 
had broken out with such vehemence in their country 
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CHAP, after the declaration of their independence, and lajing 
the foundation of a lasting pacific intercourse with Great 
1812. Britain. Yet, so strongly were the sympathies of the 
people enlisted on the side of France and revolution, that 
it required ail his immense popularity to counteract, in 
1 /^ 93 , the loudly expressed wish of the decided majority 
of the American citizens to declare war against Great 
Britain. So Tehement was the clamour that, on more 
than one occasion at that period, it was appareift that 
the federalist party, to which he belonged, had lost the 
majority in the Chamber of Representatives ; and such 
was the fury of the journals out of doors, that he was 
openly accused of aspiring to the monarchy, and of being, 
“ like the traitor Arnold, a spy sold to the Englisli.” But 
Washington, unmoved, pursued steadily his pacific policy. 
^Mar^aii’s rpj^^ hoi'rors of the French Revolution cooled the ardour 
tMiTvirn’i many of its ardent supporters on the other side of the 
355 , 365 . Atlantic ; and one of the last acts of that great man was 
m, Ante, to carry, by his influence' in Congress, which procured its 
83 i ' ‘ ^ passing there only by the casting vote of the President, a 
commercial treaty witli Great Britain.^* 

But various causes contributed, in tlie course of the 
Prograss of contcst betwecii England and France, at once to increase 
timrcibputo the partiality of the Americans to the latter country, and 
to bring sucli important interests of its citizens into 
jeopardy, as could hardly fail to involve them in the 
dispute. Under the influence of the equal law of succes- 
sion, landed property was undergoing a continual division, 
while the increasing energy of the democratic multitude 
was gradually destroying the majority of the conservative 
party in Congress, and augmenting the violence of the 
popular press in the country. Already it had become 
painfully evident — from the conduct of the American 
government on various occasions after Washington’s 
retirement firom public life, but especially in the dispute 

^ See tlie treaty, loth Hovember I'r94, between Great Britain and America, 
in Marteks, v. 641 ; and Ann, Meg. 1795, State Papers, 294. 
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whicb occniTed with France in 1797,* in consequence of chap. 
the sanguinary decree of the Directory, and the readiness - 
with which they accommodated all their differences with 
that power in 1800, and subscribed the treaty of Mor- 
fontaine, which recognised Napoleon’s new maritime code, 
and, in particular, stipulated that the flag should cover the 
merchandise, and that no articles should be deemed con- 
traband of war hut arms and warlike stores— that their 
inclinafions now ran violently in favour of the French 
side of the question, and that, right or wrong, for their 
interest or against it, they, might be expected on the first 
crisis to take partwuth that power. ^ And with the usual 1 Ante^ ch. 
tendency of mankind to attach themselves to names and 14 ^“’’ ‘ 
not to things, this strong partiality for the French alliance, 
which originated in the common democratic feelings by 
which they both were animated, and the Republican 
institutions which they both had established, continued 
after France had passed over to the other side. The 
citizens of the United States clamoured as loudly for a 
junction of their arms with those of the Great Empire, as 
they had done for an alliance, offensive and defensive, 

Avith the rising Republic. 

The Berlin and Milan decrees, and British Orders in 
Council, however, brought tlie American commerce imme- Tha Berlin 
diately into collision with both the belligerent states, and doawslTnd 
rendered it hardly possible that so considerable a maritime orte in 
power could avoid taking an active jDart in the strife. It Council, 
has been already mentioned how that terrible contest, 
distinguished by a degree of rancour and violence on both 
sides unparalleled in modern warfare, commenced with May 16 , 
Mr Fox’s declaring the coasts of France and Holland, 
from Brest to the Elbe inclusRe, in a state of blockade; 
w'hich was immediately followed by Napoleon’s famous 
Berlin and Milan decrees, which retaliated upon the iHooj'and 
English by declaring the British islands in a state of 

^ Ante, Cliap. xxv. §§ 130, 131 ; ISfcb. January, and 29tlx October 1798 ; 30tb 
September 1800. 
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blockade, aad authorising the seizure and condemnation 
of any yessel on the high seas bound from any British 
harbour, and the confiscation of all British goods ’S'here- 
eyer they could be found.'"' To this the English goverii- 
ment replied by the not less famous Orders in Council, 
which, on the preamble of the blockade of the British 
dominions established by the Berlin decree, declared “all 
the posts and places of France and her allies, from which, 
though not at war with his Majesty, the British'Bag is 
excluded, shall be subject to the same restrictions, in 
respect of trade and nayigation, as if the same were 
actually blockaded in the most strict and rigorous 
manner; and that all trade in articles, the produce or 
manufacture of the said countries or colonies, shall be 
deemed unlawful, and all such articles declared good 
prize. 

It is difficult to say which of these violent decrees bore 
hardest upon neutral powers, or was most subversive of 
Napoleon’s own favourite position, that the flag should 
cover the merchandise. For, on the one hand, the 
French Emperor declared that all vessels coming from 
England or its colonies, or having English goods on 
board, should be instantly seized and confiscated ; and 
on the other, the English government at once declared 
the whole dominions of France and its allies, compre- 
hending, after the treaty of Tilsit, nearly the whole of 
Europe, in a state of blockade, and all vessels bound for 
any of their harbours, or having any of their produce on 
board, good and lawful prize. Between these opposite 
and conflicting denunciations, it was hardly possible for a 
neutral vessel, engaged in the carrying trade of any part 
of Europe, to .avoid confiscation from one or other of the 
belligerent parties. In such circumstances the Americans, 
whose adventurous spirit had enabled them to engross, 
during this long war, nearly the whole carrying trade of 

^ Aiite, Cliap. L. §§ 6-12, wbei'e the subject is fully discussed, and the 
Orders on both sides given. 
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the globe, had UDqiiestionably the strongest ground of chap. 
complaint ; but against Y'hom was it properly to be 
directed 1— against the British, who, by Mr Fox’s order, 
declared only the coast from the Elbe to Brest in block- 
ade, and supported that declaration by a fleet of a thou- 
sand vessels of war, which had long since swept every 
hostile flag from the ocean ; or the French, who, without 
a single ship of the line, and only a few frigates at sea, 
had declared the whole British empire, in every part of 
the world, in blockade, and all its produce and manu- 
factures, wherever found, lawful prize? If Mr Fox’s 
blockade of the Elbe and the Weser, besides the harbours 
of the French channel, was an unwarranted stretch, even 
when supported by the whole navy of England, what 
W'as Napoleon’s blockade of the whole British empire, 
enforced only by a few frigates and sloops at sea ? If, 
therefore, the Americans suffered, as suffer they did, in 
this unparalleled strife, the party which was to blame 
was that which first commenced this extraordinary 
system of declaring blockades to extend beyond the 
places actually invested by sea or land; and of that 
unheard-of extension Napoleon was unquestionably the 
author. If the Americans had been really animated by 
a desire in good faith to vindicate the rights of neutrals, 
and restrain the oppression of belligerents, what they 
should have done was to have joined their arms to those 
of Great Britain, in order to compel the return of the 
French Emperor to a more civilised method of warfare. 

But these were very far from being the views which 
animated the ruling party now in possession of power in origin of 
the United States. Mr Jefferson was now president, 
and he was the organ of the democratic majority, which, 
forgetting the wise maxims of Washington and the authors 
of American independence, without being inclined to 
submit, if it could possibly be avoided, to actual injustice 
or loss of profit from either of the belligerent powers, 
desired if possible to accommodate their differences with 
• VOL. XIII. 2 A 
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CHAP. France, and ■wreak their spite on aristocracy, by uniting 
with, tkat country against Great Britain. This disposi- 
tion soon appeared in two decisive proceedings. The 
British government, in December 1806, had concluded 
and ratified a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 
with the American plenipotentiary in London ; but Mr 
Jefferson refused to ratify it on the part of the States, 
and it fell to the ground. Not long after, propositions 
were submitted by the American government to Napoleon 
on the subject of the Floridas, which they were desirous 
of acquiring fi'om the Spaniards, and regarding which 
they wished a guarantee from the Emperor, that, in the 
event of their being attacked by the English, he would 
use his influence with the Spaniards to obtain their cession. 
This Napoleon, in the first instance, positively refused, as 
Dec 1807 those possessions for Joseph as an 

July 1808. appanage to the crown of Spain; and afterwards an 
399.®Paji.“' ambiguous answer was returned : but this repulse had no 
effect in weakening Mr Jefferson’s partiality for a French 
alliance.^ 

Meanwhile the American government took the most 
Hostile decisive measures for withdrawing their merchant vessels 
measures aggression on the part of either of the belligerent 

pouters. In the first instance, an angry message was 
ocfs? communicated to Congress by Mr Jefferson, inveighing 
1807 . ’ bitterly against the British Orders in Council of J anuary 
1807, but not breathing the slightest complaint against 
Napoleon’s Berlin decree of November 1806, to which 
SsMeat’s ^ reply. On receipt of intelligence of 

Mess^e, the moro extended British Orders of 11th November 
1807 . Ann. 1807, lie laid a general embargo on all vessels whatever 
m State in the American harbours. And this was followed, on 
fo^fsosfp.' 1st March 1808, by the substitution of a Non-intercourse 
embargo, whereby all commercial transactions 
either of the belligerent powers were absolutely pro- 
887 . ’ hibited but the embargo was taken off as to the rest of 

the world. This act, however, contained a clause (§ 11) 
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authorising the President, by pi-oclaxnation, to renew chap. 
the intercourse between America and either of the belli- 
gerent powers which should first repeal their obnoxious ^**®**‘ 
Orders in Council or Decrees, This Non-intercourse Act 
had the effect of totally suspending the trade between 
America and Great Britain, and inflicting upon both 
these counti’ies a loss tenfold greater than that suffered 
by France, with which the commercial intercourse of the 
Unitefl States was altogether inconsiderable. 

In addition to the other causes of diffei'ence, unhappily 
ah’eady too numerous, which existed between Great Affair of the 
Britain and the United States, an unfortunate collision, 
attended with fatal consequences, ensued at sea. The 
Chesapeake, an American frigate, was cruising off Vir- 
ginia, and was known to have some English deserters on June as, 
board, when she was hailed by the Leopard, of fifty-two 
guns. Captain Humphreys, who made a formal requisi- 
tion for the men. The American Captain denied he 
had them, and refused to admit the right of search ; upon 
which Captain Humphreys fired a broadside, which killed 
and wounded several on board the Chesapeake, where- 
upon she struck, and the deserters were found on board, 
taken to Halifax, and one executed. The President 
upon this issued a proclamation, oz-dering all British ships 
of war to leave the hai’boui's of the United States ; but 
the English government disavowed the act, I’ecalled 
Captain Humphreys, and offei’ed to make I’eparation, as 
the right of search, when applied to vessels of war, heg. 1807. 
extended only to a requisition, but could not be canned 
into effect by actual force.^ 

This state of matters promised little hopes of an 
amicable adjustment; but as Mr Jefferson soon after Mr Er-' 
retired from power, and was succeeded in the office of gotiation 
President by Mr Madison, who professed an anxious MudisoL 
desire to adjust the differences which, to the enormous 
loss of both, had aiusen between Great Bi’itain and the 
United States, Mr Ei'skine, envoy and minister plenipo- 
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CHAP, tentiary at Washington, deemed the opportunity fayour- 

— able for I'enewing the negotiations, and, if possible, 

restoring that amicable intercourse between the two 
countries on which their mutual welfare was so materially 
April 17. dependent. A correspondence accordingly ensued between 
Mr Erskine and Mr Smith, the American foreign 
secretary, in which it was expressly stated, that the Non- 
intercourse Act had produced a state of equality between 
the United States and the belligerent powers, and that 
he accordingly offered public reparation for the forcible 
taking of the men out of the American frigate Chesapeake, 
which had highly inflamed the national passions on both 
April 18 . sides of the water. To this Mr Smith made a reply in 
a similar amicable spirit; and in consequence, Mr 
April 19. Erskine on the 19th April wrote to Mr Smith, that “ his 
Majesty’s Orders in Council, of January and November 
1807, will have been withdrawn, as respects the United 
States, on the 10th June next.” To which Mr Smith 
Correspon- rejoined, that the Non -intercourse Actwouldbe withdrawn, 
Pro^m- virtue of the powers conferred on the President by the 
Reg’ 1809 ' establishing it, from and after the 10th June ; and 
694 ’697.’ a proclamation to that efiect from him appeared the 
same day.^ 

This important change of tone and concession had 
WMch’the been obtained from the American government by a 
emment distinct and serious threat, held out by the five northern 

ratify.'’ states of the Union, to break off from the confederacy if 

the Non-intercourse Act were any longer continued in 
force. To all appearance, therefore, the disputes with 
America were now brought to a close ; and on the faith 
that they were so, American vessels, in great numbers, 
poured into the British harbours, and the commercial 
intercourse between the two countries became more active 
than ever. This auspicious state of matters, however, 
was not destined to be of long continuance. In con- 
cluding this arrangement with the United States, Mr 
Erskine had not only exceeded, but acted in contradic- 
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tion to his instructions ;* and although nothing could be chap. 
more adrantageous for Great Britain than the renewal 
of a commercial intercourse with that power, j^et it was 
not by government deemed worth purchasing by an 
abandonment, so far as the greatest can'ying power in 
existence was concerned, of the whole retaliatory policy 
of the Orders in Council. The English ministry, accord- 
ingly, refused to ratify this arrangement ; a resolution May 24. 
which,* although fully justified in point of right by Napo- 
leon’s violence, and by Mr Erskine’s deviation from his 
instructions, may now well be characterised as one of the 
most unfortunate, in point of expediency, ever adopted 
by the British government; for it at once led to the 
renewal of the Non-intercourse Act of the United States ; 
put an entire stop, for the next two years, to all com- 
merce with that country ; reduced the exports of Great 
Britain fully a third, during the most critical and impor- 
tant years of the war ; and, in its ultimate results, con- 
tributed to produce that unhappy irritation between the 
two countries which has never yet, notwithstanding the ssj. ’Pari! 
strong bonds of mutual interest by which they are con- su.’ 
nected, been allayed.^ f 

It may well be imagined what a storm of indignation 
arose in the United States when the intelligence of the storm of 
refusal of the British government to ratify Mr Erskine’s 
convention was received ; and how prodigiously it strength- 
ened the hands of the party already in powei’, and sup- 
ported by a decided majority in the nation, which Avas 

* Tins was at first denied, both in the House of Lords and Commons ; but 
on February 5, 1810, Mr Canning seconded a motion of Mr Whitbread’s for 
prodtiction of the instructions, which were accordingly brought forward and 
printed, and completely proved Mr Canning’s assertion, that they had been 
violated by Mr Erskine. Ho farther notice, accordingly, was taken of the 
subject iu parliament. — See Pari. Deb. xv. 314 ; and A'ivn. Reg. 1810, 255, 256. 


T Exports from Great Britain, declared value : — 


1806, 

. £40,874,983 

1810, 

. • £48,438,680 

1807, , 

37,246,877 

1811, 

32,890,712 

1808, 

37,275,102 

, 1812, 

41,716,964 

1809, 

47,371,393 

1813, 

Eocords destroyed by fire. 


— I^oktek’s Progress of the Nation, ii. 98, 
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CHAP, resolved at all hazards, and against their most obvious 
interests, to involve the country in a war -with Great 
1809. gj-itain. Mr Erskine, as a matter of course, was recalled, 
and Mr Jackson succeeded him as British envoy at 
Washington ; but his reception was such, from the very 
outset, as left little hope of an amicable termination of 
the differences. From the President’s table, where the 
English minister was treated with marked indifference, 
if not studied insult, to the lowest alehouse in the U nited 
States, there was nothing but one storm of indignation 
against the monstrous arrogance of the British maritime 
pretensions, and the duplicity and bad faith of their 
government. Unhappily the elections for Congress took 
place during this whirlwind of passion, and such was the 
ascendency which the democratic party acquired in the 
legislature from this circumstance, that it was plain all 
hopes of an accommodation were at an end. Mr Jackson 
continued, however, at the American capital, striving to 
allay the prevailing indignation, and renew the negotia- 
tion where Mr Erskine had left it off. But it was all in 
vain ; and after a stormy discussion of twenty-five days 
in the House of Representatives, it was determined, by 
a great majority, to break off all communication with 
the British envoy. In consequence, Mr Pinckney, the 
American envoy in London, was directed to request the 
recall of Mr Jackson, whose firmness the American 
government found themselves unable to overcome ; and 
this was at once acceded to by the British administration. 
And on the 10th August, Mr Madison formally announ- 
ced by proclamation, that as “ England had disavowed 
the acts of its minister, the commerce which had been 
isloressf that country, on the supposition that the 

vlflr* Council were repealed, must be again subjected 

400, 408. to the whole operation of the Non-intercourse Act which 
had been suspended.” ^ 

Meanwhile the maritime dispute, so far as the Orders in 
Council and decrees of Napoleon were concerned, seemed 
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to be reduced, as between America and both these powers, chap. 
to a mere point of etiquette who should give in first. 
England had constantly declared, both in diplomatic notes 
and speeches by her ministers in parliament, that the Neither 
Orders in Council were retaliatory measures only; and Inland 
that as soon as the French Emperor would recall the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, they should be repealed. On 
the other hand, Napoleon formally declared through M. Aug. 22 . 
Cham|)agny, that “ if England recalls her blockade of 
France, the Emperor will recall his blockade of England; 
if England withdraws her Orders in Council of 11th 
November 1807, the Milan decree will fall of itself.” 

And to complete the whole, America had already solemnly 
stated in the Non-intercourse Act, and Mr Madison had 
acted in terms of it by his declaration of 19th April 1809, 
that if either France or England would repeal their 
obnoxious decrees, the non-intercourse would immediately 
cease with respect to the country making such concession. 

And this assurance was again renewed by the American 
legislature, in a bill brought forward in January 1810, jan. 22 , 
which passed by a large majority. It seems difficult to 
account, therefore, for the continued adherence to the 
rigorous system of maritime warfare on the part of either 
of the belligerent powers, and especially of Great Britain, 
which had such vital commercial interests dependent on 
adjusting matters with America, and so little to gain 
either in houoiu’ or profit from a Contest with that power. 

But notwithstanding all this, the misunderstanding seemed isil** 
to increase rather than diminish : and on 1st March, pagny'to 
Mr Pinckney, in a format audience, took leave of the 
Prince-Regent, not without, on his own admission, the B’ ° 

. BigD. vi. 

most emphatic expressions on the part of his royal high- 414,416. 
ness, of a wash to restore amicable relations with thei8o!’^°^‘ 
United States.^ 

After this, it was generally thought a rupture with 
America was inevitable ; and so entirely were the Ameri- 
cans of this opinion, that the intercourse with France was 
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CHAP, openly renewed, and tlie American harbours were filled 
with French vessels, which were, for the most part, fitted 
out as privateers, and did considerable mischief to British 
Affai/of shipping. Matters seemed to be brought to a point, by 
Beima* a collision which soon after took place bet’ween a British 
President. American ship of war. On the 16 th May, a most 
gallant of&cer. Captain Bingham, in the Little Belt, of 
eighteen guns, fell in with the American frigate President, 
of forty-four. The latter gave chase to the former,* with- 
out either apparently being well aware to what nation 
the other belonged ; and when they were within hail, 
each party asked the other to what nation they belonged. 
But before an answer could be received, or at least heard, 
the American frigate fired a broadside, which was imme- 
diately returned. The action now went on with great 
vigour on both sides, and was maintained with the most 
heroic valour by the British against such fearful odds for 
half an hour, when, during a suspension of a few seconds, 
the hailing was renewed, and as soon as it was understood 
what they were, both ships drew off, and the action 
ceased. Captain Rodgers, of the President, nest morning 
sent a polite message to Captain Bingham, regretting 
what had occurred, and offering all assistance in his power, 
which was declined, and the ships returned to their 
respective harbours : the Little Belt had thirty-two men 
killed and wounded. The official accounts of the two 
commanders, as is usual in such cases, differed as to which 
1 James, began the action, .each alleging that the other fired the 

Cooper’s' j but in this matter there is an article of real 

1^142, UA ®''^idence, which seems decisive. It is hardly credible that 
fan' ?5‘^‘ eighteen guns and one hundred and twentj'- 

153 .’ two men, would provoke a contest with a frigate of forty- 
four, manned by four bundled.^ 

Notwithstanding this collision, the gallantry displayed 
Threatening in whicli by Captain Bingham and his crew excited a 
negotia- sti’OBg national leelmg m Grreat Britain, and proportion- 
ally exasperated tlie Americans, the Englisli goTernment 
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made one more attempt to adjust the differences between chap. 
the two countries, bj sending out Mr Foster as enroy 
plenipotentiary to the United States. The affairs of the 
Chesapeake and the Little Belt were easily adjusted, and 
in fact constituted complete sets-off against each other, 
as both had originated in the larger vessel attacking the 
smaller to enforce the right of search. Both had been 
satisfactorily arranged, by each government disclaiming 
that rfght when exercised by the armed vessel of one 
nation against an armed vessel of another. The seizure 
of Florida by America, which had recently before taken 
place dui’ing the distracted state of Spain, to which it 
belonged, was justified by the Americans on the ground 
that it was an appendage of Louisiana, which they had 
acquired by purchase ; and it was proposed to discuss the 
title with the Spanish government, as soon as that govern- 
ment should be re-established. More serious subjects of 
difference arose in the right of search, strenuously insisted 
for by the British government, and as stoutly resisted by 
the American; and the Orders in Council, which the British 
government still declined to recall, and the revocation of 
which the Americans, with reason, maintained was an 
indispensable preliminary to any accommodation. So 
little favourable, in the close of the year, was the aspect 
of the negotiation, that the President’s speech, in Decem- 
ber, to Congress, contained a recommendation to raise ten 
thousand regular troops and fifty thousand militia ; and 12, 
the vehement temper of the legislature so far outstripped 
the more measured march of the executive, that the correspon- 
numbers voted were, by a majority of one hundred and a™. Reg. 
nine to twenty- two, increased to twenty-five thousand 157 And’ 
regular troops, and it was agreed to raise an immediate 
loan of ten millions of dollars.^ 

The object of the Americans in thus precipitating hos- 
tilities was to secure the capture of the homeward-bound 
West India fleet, which was expected to cross the Atlan- 
tic in May or June, before the British government was so 
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far aware of their designs as to have prepared a convoy ; 
and they made no doubt, that on the first appearance of an 
American force, the whole of Canada would, as a matter 
of course, fall into their hands. With this view, in the 
beginning of April, a general embargo was laid by Con- 
gress upon all the vessels in the harbours of the United 
States for ninety days— a measure which they hoped 
would at once prevent intelligence of their preparations 
from reaching Great Britain, and furnish themselves with 
the means, from their extensive commercial navy, of 
manning their vessels of war. The better to work the 
representatives up to the desired point of fermentation, 
the President soon after laid before them copies of certain 
documents, tending to stir up a separation of the northern 
provinces from the federal union, found on Captain 
Henry, who had been despatched by Sir James Craig, 
governor of Canada, into Massachusetts, without the 
knowledge of the government at home. To such a pitch 
were they transported, that a bill was brought into Con- 
gress, and seriously entertained, the object of which was 
to declare every person a pirate, and punishable with 
death, who, under pretence of a commission from any 
foreign power, shoidd impress upon the high seas any 
native of the United States ; and to give every such 
impressed seaman a right to attach, in the hands of any 
British subject, or oi any debtor io any British subject, a 
sum equal to thirty dollars a-month during the whole 
period of his detention. This violent bill, worthy of the 
worst days of the French Revolution, acriially passed a 
third reading of the House of Representatives, and was 
only lost in the Senate.^ 

When such was the temper of the ruling party in the 
United States, it is unnecessary to follow out ulterior 
measures, or discuss the objects of complaint ostensibly 
put forth as the cause of the war. On the 18 th of June 
an act passed both houses, by a majority of seventy-nine 
to forty-nine, declaring the actual existence of war between 
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Great Britain and America ; and hostilities were imme- chap. 

diatelj oi'dered to be commenced. Nor did the Ameri- 

can goYernment make anj attempt to recede from these 
hostile acts, when intelligence amved a few weeks after 
this resolution, and before war had commenced, that, by 
an Order in Council, the British government had actually 
repealed the previous orders, so that the ostensible ground jane 2.x 
of complaint against this country was removed.^ Great i Anie,ch. 
events Vere about to take place when the Americans thus * 
tln-ust tliemselves into the contest. Three days after, 
Wellington crossed the Agueda to commence the Sala- 
manca campaign : six days after, Napoleon passed the 
Niemen on his march to Moscow. No cause of com- 
plaint or hostility now remained ; for although the right 
of search exercised by the British, in conformity with the 
common maritime law of nations, may have afforded a 
fit subject for remonstrance and adjustment, it was no 
ground for immediate hostilities. But on war they were 
determined, and to war they went. And thus had Ame- 
rica, the greatest republic in existence, and which had 
ever proclaimed its attachment to the cause of freedom in 
all nations, the disgrace of going to war with Great Bri- 
tain, then the last refuge of liberty in the civilised world, 
when their only ground of complaint against it had been 
removed : and of allying their arms with those of France, 
at the very moment of its commencing its unjust crusade 

. , -J . , , . . ® 1 Ann. Reg. 

against liussia, and straining every nerve to crush in I812, i.is, 
the Old World the last vestige of Continental indepen- 
dence.^ 

When the ruling party in America was thus resolved, 
per fas aut nefas, to plunge into a war with England, it Diminutiva 
may naturally be asked. What preparations had they made 
for sustaining a contest with that formidable foe ? They 
knew that Great Britain was the greatest maritime power 
in existence ; that she had a hundred ships of the line in 
commission, and that a thousand ships of war bore the 
royal flag ; they were aware that her armies had van- 
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Hist, of 
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Navy, ii. 
140, 167. 


quished a vast dominion in India, and long measured 
. swords on equal terms in the Peninsula with the con- 
queror of continental Europe. They had been preparing 
for the war for four years : since 1807 , such had been the 
difference between them and the English government, 
that their intercourse with Great Britain had been almost 
entirely suspended. Almost all their trading vessels, 
several thousand in number, were at sea, and layesjoosed 
in every quarter of the globe to the innumerable bruisers 
and privateers of the enemy whom they were thus anxious 
to provoke. What preparations, then, had a republic, 
embracing eight millions of souls within its territory, so 
vehemently bent on war, and having had so many years 
to muster its forces, actually made for a contest of the 
most impassioned character with such a naval and mili- 
tary power ! ^ Why, they had in 1811 four frigates and 
eight sloops in commission,""' being the very time when 
the collision of the President and Little Belt took place : 
and in 1812 , when the war broke out, their whole naval 
force afloat in ordinary, and building for the ocean and 
the Canadian lakes, was eight frigates and tM'elve sloops ; 
while their military force amounted to the stupendous 
number of twenty-four thousand soldiers, not one half of 
whom were yet disciplined, or in a condition to take the 
field.it 

* Viz. in 1811 : — 

Guna. 

Hornet, 

; /A'l^us, 

■'■■■ Siren, 'v 
Nautilus, 

Enterprise, 

Vixen, 

— uuurLw s i\avai mstory^ li. 140. 

f “ As opposed to this unexampled naval power of Great Britain, America 
nad on her list the following vessels, exclusive of gunboats, in 1812, viz. 

Constitution, . 44 New Tort, . 36 " 

President, . 44 Essex, . 

United States, . 44 Adams, 

Congress, . 38 Boston, 

Constellation, . 38 John Adams, 

Chesapeake, , 38 Wasp, 


President, 

Guns. 

44 

Constitution, 

44 

United States, . 

44 

Essex, 

32 

J olin Adams, 

24 

Wasp, 

18 
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It is hard to say whether this extraordinary want of 
foresight, and sway of passion, in the American people 
and government, or the great things which, with such 
inconsiderable means, they actually did during the war, 
are the most worthy of meditation. It demonstrates, on 
the one hand, how marvellous is the insouciance and want 
of consideration in democratic communities ; how blindly 
they rush into war, without any preparation either to 
insure tts success or avert its dangers ; how obstinately 
they resist all propositions in time of peace to incur 
even the most inconsiderable immediate burdens to guard 
against future calamity ; how vehemently, at the same 
time, they can be actuated by the warlike passions ; and 
with what force, when so excited, they impel their 
government into the perilous chances of arms without 
the slightest preparation, and when calamity, wide-spread 
and unbounded, is certain to follow the adoption of a 
measure thus wholly unprovided for. On the other hand, 
the gallant and extraordinary achievements, both of the 
American navy and army, during the contest which fol- 
lowed, are no less worthy of consideration, as demonstrat- 
ing how far individual energy and valour can overcome 


Hornet, 

Guns. 

18 

Yixen, 

Naujbilus, 

Guns. 

14 

Argus, 

16 

14 

Siren, . 

16 

Enterprise, 

14 

Oneida, 

16 

Viper, 

12 


these vessels, the Few York 36, and Boston 28, were unseaworthy; 
and the Oneida, 16, was on Lake Ontario. The remainder were efficient for 
their rates, though the Adams required extensive repairs before she could be 
sent to sea. It follows that America was about to engage in a war with by 
much the greatest maritime power that the world ever saw, possessing herself 
but aeveiiteen cruising vessels on the ocean, of which nine were of a class less than 
frigates. At this time the merchant vessels of the United States were spread 
over the whole earth. No other instance can be found of so great a stake in 
shipping, with a protection so utterly inadequate. In addition to her vast 
superiority in ships, Great Britain possessed her islands in the West Indies, 
Bermuda, and Halifax, as ports for refitting, and places of refuge for prizes ; 
while on the part of America, though there were numerous ports, all were 
liable to be blockaded the moment an enemy might choose to send a force of 
two line-of-battle ships and one frigate to one point ; for it is not to be con- 
cealed that thi'ee two-decked ships could have driven the whole of the j)ublic 
cruising marine of America before them at the time of which we are wTiting.” 
~-CoQ' 2 m.'& History of the American Navy, a. 
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the most serious diflSieulties, and the tendency of demo- 
cratic institutions to compensate, by the Tigour they com- 
municate to the people, the consequences of the debility 
and want of foresight which they imprint upon the 
government. 

The first exploits of the American army, though such 
as might naturally have been expected from the total 
want of preparation on the part of their government or 
people for a war, were, nevertheless, very diflPerefit from 
what the noisy democrats who had driven the nation 
into it had anticipated. Early in July, General Hull 
invaded Upper Canada with a force of two thousand five 
hundred men, having crossed the Detroit, and marched to 
Sandwich in that province. He there issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he expressed entire confidence of success, 
and threatened a war of extermination if the savages wer*e 
employed in resisting the invasion. His next operations 
were directed against Fort Amherst burg, but he was 
repulsed in three different attempts to cross the river 
Canard, near which it stands ; and General Brock,, hav- 
ing collected a force of seven hundred British regulars 
and militia, and six hundred auxiliary Indians, not only 
relieved that fort, but compelled HuU to retire to Fort 
Detroit, on the American side of the St Lawrence, where 
he was soon after invested by General Brock. Battei'ies 
having been constructed, and a fire opened, preparations 
were made for an assault ; to prevent which General 
Hull capitulated, with nearly two thousand five hundred 
men and thirty pieces of cannon — a proud tropliy to have 
been taken, with the fort of Detroit, by a British force of 
no more than seven hundred men, including mihtia, and six 
hundred auxiliary Indians. At the same time the British 
captured the distant fort of Michilmackiiiac, of great 
consequence as cutting off the communication between 
the Americans and their Indian allies in the Michigan 
territory.! 

This early and glorious success had the most powerful 
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elfect in increasing the spirit and energy of the militia of 
Upper Canada, the inhabitants of which, of British origin, 
and strongly animated with patriotic and national feelings, 
had taken up arms universally to repel the hated invasion 
of their republican neighbours. An armistice had been 
shortly before agreed to between Sir George Prevost, the 
British governor of Canada, and General Dearborn, the 
American commander-in-chief on the northern frontier, in 
the hop^ that the repeal of the Orders in Council, of which 
intelligence had now been received, would, by removing 
the only real ground of quarrel between the two countries, 
have led to a termination of hostilities. But in this hope, 
how reasonable soever, they were disappointed. The 
American government, impelled by the democratic consti- 
tuencies, had not yet abandoned their visions of Canadian 
conquest, and they not only disavowed the armistice, but 
determined upon a vigorous prosecution of the contest. 
As this detei’mination, however, unveiled the real motives 
which had led to the war, and demonstrated that the 
Orders in Council liad been a mere pretext, it gave rise to 
the most violent dissatisfaction in the northern provinces 
of the Union, who were likely, from their dependence 
upon British commerce, to be the gi’eatest sufferei’s by 
the contest. So far did this proceed, that many memorials 
were addressed to the President from these states, in 
which they set forth, that they contemplated with abhor- 
rence an alliance with the present Emperor of France, 
every action of whose life had been an attempt to effect 
the extinction of aU vestiges of freedom ; that the repeal 
of the Orders in Council had removed the only legitimate 
object of complaint against the British government ; and 
that, if any attempts were made to introduce French 
troops into the United States, they would regard them as 
enemies.* Nor were these declarations confined to mere 

On the subject of any French connexion we have made up our minds. 
We will in no event assist in uniting the Bepublio of America with the mili- 
tary despotism of France. We will have no connexion with her i^rinciples or 
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CHAP, verbal menaces j for two of the states, GoimectiGut and 
Massachusetts, openly refused to send their contingents, 
181-2. impose the taxes which had been voted by Congi*ess ; 

j and symptoms of a decided intention to break off from 

l8l2^2oX^■ the confederacy were already evinced in the four northern • 
states, comprising New York and the most opulent and 
powerful portions of the Union. ^ 

The American government, however, were now'ays 
To Jdefeat intimidated either by the bad success of their ftimis in 
Canada, or by the menaces of the northern provinces of 
^ems- Union. Later in the season they assembled a con- 
siderable force in the neighbourhood of Niagara ] and, 
on the 13 th Octobei*, General Wadsworth crossed over 
with thirteen hundred men, and made an attack on the 
British position of Queenstown. General Brock imme- 
diately liastened to the spot ; and, while gallantly cheer- 
ing on the gi’enadiers of the 49 th, he fell mortally 
Oct. 13. wounded, and soon after died. Discouraged by this loss, 
the British fell back, and the position was lost. But this 
success of the enemy was of short duration. Reinforce- 
ments, consisting partly of regular troops, partly of militia, 
came up to their aid, of whom General Sheaffe had now 
assumed the command ; and a combined attack was made 
on the American force by the English troops and artillery 
in front and on one flank, in all about eight hundred men, 
while Norton, the Indian chief, with a considerable body 
of savages, menaced their other extremity. This well- 

her power. If her armed troops, under whatever name or character, should 
come here, we will regard them as enemies.” — MemoHcil from Rochbigham iii 
Neiv Hampshire, \btk September 1812. 

“ We are constrained to consider the determination to persist in the wmr, 
after official notice of the revocation of the British Orders in Council had been 
received, as a proof that it was undertaken on motives entirely distinct from 
those hitherto avowed ; and we contemplate with abhorrence the possibility 
even of an alliance with the present Emperor of France, every action of whose 
life has demonstrated that the attainment, by any means, of universal empire, 
and the consequent extinction of every vestige of freedom, are the sole objects 
of his incessant, unbounded, and remorseless ambition.” — Resolutions of Thirty- 
four Gities and Coimties of the State of New York, adopAed at a meeting held at 
Albany IWi and ISi/i September 1812. Annual Register, 1812, p. 201. 
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laid attack proved entirely successful. After a short con- chap. 
flict the Americans were totally defeated ; their commander, — — — 
General Wadsworth, with nine hundred men, being made 
prisoners, with one gun and two colours taken, and two 
hundred killed and wounded ; while the total loss of the 
British and their gallant Canadian comrades did not 
exceed seventy men. At the same time Brigade-Major 
Evans, from Fort George on the Canadian side of the 
river, "opened so heavy a fire on Fort Niagara on the 
opposite side, that the enemy were compelled to evacuate 
the fort. This victory, important and decisive as it i Christie’s 
proved, was dearly purchased by the loss of General the wm in 
Brock— an officer of equal suavity and firmness in civil 67 
administration, and energy and valour in war ; and to 
whose worth, well known on both sides of the frontier, 
the honourable testimony was borne of minute guns being 
discharged during his funeral, alike by the American and toChfon!' 
the British batteries. ^ 

Irritated, rather than discouraged, by those repeated and 
disgraceful failures, the Americans now strained every a third in- 
nerve to augment then’ naval forces on Lake Ontario and SnSa u 
Lake Erie, and reinforced General Dearborn, who com- 
manded their troops on the frontier of Lower Canada, so 
considerably, that by the middle of November he was at 
the head of ten thousand men. At the same time General 
Smyth had five thousand, chiefly militia, on the Niagara 
frontier ; and they had augmented their fleet on Lake 
Ontario to such a degree, that the British flotilla was 
unable to face it, which gave them the entire command 
of the lake. Encouraged by this favourable state of 
affairs, which they were aware might be turned the other 
way before spring, they resolved, notwithstanding the 
lateness and inclemency of the season, to make a combined 
attack on the British possessions both in the upper and 
lower provinces. Early on the morning of the 28th nov. ss. 
November, accordingly, General Smyth commenced the 
invasion of Upper Canada, by crossing the St Lawrence, 
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between Chippewa and Fort Erie, with about five hun- 
dred men ; but they were received in so vigorous a 
manner by a small British detachment under Colonel 
Bishop, that they were repulsed with severe loss. About 
the same time. General Dearborn commenced a systematic 
attack on Lower Canada ; but the militia and regular 
forces of that province, under General Prevost, turned 
out with such alacrity, and in such formidable numbers, 
that he withdrew without making any serious pit>gress, 
and put his army into winter-quarters in the neighbour- 
hood of Plattsburg. Thus the invasion of the Canadas, 
from which the Americans expected so much, and in the 
hope of which being successful they had mainly engaged 
in the war, terminated this year in nothing but discom- 
fiture and disgi’ace.^ 

But if the Americans were unsuccessful on one element, 
they met with extraordinary and unlooked-for triumphs 
on another ; which excited the greater sensation, that 
they shook the general belief which at that time prevailed 
of British invincibility at sea, and opened up, to the 
jealousy of other nations at our commercial greatness, 
hopes of its overthrow at no distant period. The first 
action which took place after war was declared, was 
between the British frigate Belvidera, and the American 
frigate President. The British vessel, commanded by 
Captain Byron, was in charge of a large fleet of West 
India merchantmen on their way home ; and Captain 
Rodgers came up with her on the 23 d June, with a 
squadron of three frigates and two sloops, which imme- 
diately gave chase, and a running fight ensued which 
lasted for a whole day, each party losing two-aiid-twenty 
men. But the result was favourable to the British, 
whose guns were pointed with great skill, and produced 
a surprising eflfect, as the American squadron failed in 
taking the single English frigate, and the whole merchant- 
men escaped untbnched .2 After a cruise of seventy days, 
the American squadron returned to port, having only 
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captured seven mercliantmen in tliat time, although, they chap. 
fell upon the British commerce when wholly unaware of 
hostilities having commenced, 

Shortly after, the Constitution was chased by a squa- 
dron of British frigates, headed by the Afi'ica of sixty- capture of 
four guns, and escaped after a most interesting chase, in riere by the 
which great shill and ability were displayed on both sides. 

But in the next action the result was very different. The 
Constitution fell in on the 1 9 th August with the Guer- 
riere, Captain Dacres, and a most obstinate action took 
place. The American frigate was decidedly superior, 
both in the number and weight of its guns, and the 
number of its crew y"' but notwithstanding that disad- 
vantage. Captain Dacres maintained a close fight, yard- 
arm to yard-arm for upwards of an hour, with his for- 
midable antagonist. At the end of that time, however, 
his vessel was a perfect wreck, wholly dismasted, rolling 
about in the trough of a tempestuous sea, incapable of 
making any further resistance, with seventy-nine men 
killed and wounded, including among the latter Captain i Captam 
Dacres himself, and thirty shots in the hull below water- accouL, 
mark ; while the Constitution had only seven killed and 
as many wounded. In these circumstances further re- 
sistance was evidently hopeless, and the English colours 
were mournfully lowered to the broad pendant of their a. ir-2,-2oi.’ 
emancipated offspring.^ 

The I’elative force on the two sides was as follows 



Guerrifere. 

Gonstitntion. 

Broadside guns, 

• . ■ ■ 24 ■' 

2S 

Weight in lbs., . 

. 517 

768 

Crew, 

244 

460 

Tons, 

. 1092 

1533 


— James., vi. 104 ; and Cooper, ii. 190, 200. 

Captain Dacres,” says the American fmnalist, " lost no professional repu- 
tation by his defeat : he had handled hiS; ship in a manner to win the applause 
of his enemies, fought her gallantly, and only submitted when further resist- 
ance \vouid have been as culpable as in fact it was impossible. That the 
Constitution was a larger and heavier ship than. the Guenidre, will be disputed 
by no nautical man, though less it is believed than might be inferred from 
their respective rates ; but the great inferiority of the Gueiriere was in her 
men.” — Cooper, L 199, 201. 
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Hardly bad the English recorered from the shock of 
this unwonted naval disaster, when other blows of the 
same description succeeded each other with stunning 
rapidity. On the night of the 16th October, tbe Fiolic 
British sloop of eighteen guns fell in with the Ameiican 
brio- Wasp, of tbe same number of guns, but consideiably 
supmor both in weight of metal, tonnage, and crew.; 
The crew of the Frolic were labouring to repair their 
riogiu", which had been severely damaged the darbefore 
in a g°ale, when the action commenced, and was kept up 
with equal skill and spirit on both sides. But the rigging 
of the British vessel was in so shattered a condition, from 
the effect of the previous storm, that in ten minutes she 
lay an unmanageable log in tbe water, which ga\ e ei 
opponent such an advantage, that in twenty minutes 
more she was compelled to strike. This disaster,^ how- 
ever, except in so far as the moral influence of the triumph 
to the American arms was concerned, was speedily re- 
paired ; for a few hours after the action, the Poictiers of 
seventy-four guns hove in sight, and at once captured the 
Wasp, and recaptured the Frolic, the captain of which, 
in just testimony of his valour, was continued in the com- 

^But a more serious disaster soon occurred. On the 
25th October, the American frigate United States hove 
in sight of the British frigate Macedonian. As usual on 
all these occasions, the American vessel was superior by 
nearly a half, in tonnage, crew, and weight of _guns.t 
From the very commencement of the combat, which for 


* Guns, broadside, 

Grew, . 

Tons, 

—■James, vi. 112. 

t Broadside guns, 

Weight of broadside — lbs. 
Crew— men only, 

Tons, 

—James, vi. 119 | and Coobeb, h. 206. 


Frolic. 

9 

92 

884 


Wasp. 

9 

135 

434 


Macedonian. United State.?. 

24 28 

528 864 

254 (35 boys) 474 

1081 1533 


K 
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some time was at long-shot only, it was evident that the chap. 
Americans were cutting the British to pieces with com- 
paratively little loss on their side ; and when at length 
the English commander succeeded in engaging the enemy 
» ■ • in close fight, which Commodore Decatur of the United 

States willingly joined in, the superiority of the enemy’s 
fire was such that the Macedonian was soon dismasted — 
she had received nearly a hundred shots in her hull, and 
her lower tier of guns, owing to the rolling of the vessel 
in a tempestuous sea, were under water, while a third of 
her crew were killed or wounded. On the other hand, 
the American vessel, having no sail which she could not 
set except her mizzen-topsad, remained perfectly steady. 

Even in these desperate circumstances, however, the 
native spirit of British seamen did not desert them ; as a 
last resource, an attempt was made to carry the enemy by 
boarding ; and the moment this intention was announce^ 

' every man who could move was on deck, several of whom 

^ had lost an arm but a few minutes before in the cockpit ; 

and the universal cry was, “ Let us conquer or die.” At 
this moment, however, the fore-brace was shot away, and 
the yard, swinging round, threw the vessel upon the wind, 
so that boarding was impossible. The United States then 
stood athwart the bows of the Macedonian without firing 
a gun, and passed on out of shot. It was at first sup- 
posed she was making off by the British sailors, who 
loudly cheered. But this was only to refill her cartridges, 
which had been expended ; and soon tacking, she took up 
a raking position across the stern of her now defenceless cann™ 
antagonist, and soon compelled her to strike her colours. ' 
The superiority of the American force, as well as her ^T'apI' 
» weight of metal, was then very apparent ; for while the 

Macedonian had thirty-six killed and sixty-eight wounded, il s, fu.’ 
the United States had only five killed and seven badly sosfloV”’ 
wounded.^ 

Nor was this the last of the discomfitures which at this 
w period befell the British navy. The Java, forty-six guns, 

f',' 
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CHAP, had sailed from Spithead on the 12th November, with a 
motley crew of three hundred and ninety-seven persons, 
nearly one-half of whom were wholly inexperienced ; and 
Actirabe- on the 28th they discharged six broadsides of blank 
cartridges, being the first that the majority of the crew 
Oonaitu- gygj, assisted in firing. Captain Lambert, who com- 
manded her, had warmly remonstrated against this 
wretched ship-complement, declaring that with such 
people he was not only no match for an Amerfcan of 
superior, but hardly for a Frenchman of equal size. But 
all the answer he got from the Admiralty was, that “ a 
voyage to the East Indies and back would make a good 
crew.'” Obliged to submit, the English captain set sail, 
and, on the 28th December, fell in with the American 
frigate Constitution ; and, notwitlistanding the superior 
bulk and weight of his antagonist,'"' and the wretched 
Dec. 2 s. condition of his crew. Captain Lambert immediately 
made up to the enemy, although nineteen of his men 
were away with a prize he had shortly before made. 
The Constitution at first stood away under all sail before 
the wind, to gain the distance at which the American 
gunnery was so desti’uctive ; but finding the British 
j Brenton, fi’igate gained upon her, she shortened sail, and, placing 
under the lee- bow of the Java, a close action 
jam'es^'i'i immediately commenced. The first broadside of the 
r28, ik English frigate told with such effect on the American 

Cooper, 11. , , T V i Tt 1 T .t.™ 'f 

219,220. hull that the latter wore to get away but the skilful 
Englishman wore also, and a running fight ensued for a 

Comparative force of the two vessels : — 



Java. 

ConsUtution. 

Broadside guns, 

24 

28 

Weight — lbs., . 

517 

768 

Crew— -men only, 

344 

460 

Tons, 

1092 

1533 


— James, vi. 104 and 134 ; and Coopeb, ii. 225. 

^ "The same peculiarity/' says Cooper/" attended this combat as bad dis- 
tinguished the two other cases of frigate actions. In all the three, the Ameri- 
can vessels were superior to their antagonists; but in all three the difference 
in execution was greatly disproportioned to the disparity in force.”— ii. 225. 
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considerable time, during which Captain Lambert’s supe- chap. 
riority of seamanship was very apparent. . . 

After a desultory engagement of this sort for forty 
minutes, during which the Java, notwithstanding the Desperate 
superior weight of the enemy’s metal, had suffered very the former, 
little, the two vessels came within pistol-shot, and a 
most determined action ensued. Captain Lambert now 
resolved on boax’ding ; but just as he was making pre- 
paratifWis for doing so, the foremast of the Java fell 
with a tremendous crash, breaking in the forecastle and 
covering the deck, and soon after the main-topmast came 
down also ; and, to complete their misfortunes. Captain 
Lambert fell, mortally wounded. The command now 
devolved on Lieutenant Chads ; but he found the vessel 
perfectly unmanageable, and the wreck of the masts 
falling over on one side, almost every discharge set the 
vessel on fire. Still the action continued with the most 
f determined resolution ; but at length, after it had lasted 

^ three hours and a half, the Java was found to be rapidly 

sinking, while the Constitution had assumed a raking 
position, where every shot told, and not a gun could be 
brought to bear on her. In these desperate circum- 
stances, Lieutenant Chads at length struck ; and the iBrenton, 
vessel was so disabled that, as soon as the crew were jimes’ vi." 
taken out, the American captain blew her up. In this cooper,\ 
desperate and unequal engagement, the Java had twenty- Lieutenant 
two killed, and one hundred and two wounded ; * the 
Constitution ten killed, and forty wounded. Captain 
Bainbridge treated the officers most generously, though isis, isl. 
his conduct to the crew was unnecessarily severe a chron.” 
conduct which contrasted •^^ith that of Captain Hull, 

^ The heroism displayed on both sides in this action never was snrpassed, 

A midshipman, Mr Keele, a boy thirteen years of age, had his leg shot away, 
and suffered amputation. He anxiously inquired, after the action was over, 
whether the vessel had struck ; and seeing a ship’s colour spread over him, the 
little hero grew uneasy till he saw it was an English* flag. He died next day. 

The boatswain, Mr Humble, had his hand shot away, and he was wounded 
above the elbow ; but no sooner was the tourniquet put on than he hastened 
$ on deck, to cheer his comrades with his pipe in boarding. 
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CHAP, tlie former captain of the Constitution, and Captain 
Decatur of the United States, who had treated their 
1813. prisoners of all ranks with the courtesy which is erer the 
accompaniment of heroic minds. 

gj Another action between smaller vessels, but terminat- * 
The Pea- ing in the same result, took place on the 14th February 
^ the " ° 1813, between the British sloop Peacock, and the Ame- 
rican brig Hornet. In this, as in all the previous 
instances where the Americans had proved successful, 
the superiority on their side was very decided but the 
action which ensued was, nevertheless, of the most bloody 
and destructive kind. It lasted an hour and a half ; at 
the end of which time, the effect of the American’s 
fire was such that the Peacock was found to be in 
a sinking state. A signal of distress was immediately 
hoisted, which was answered with praiseworthy human- 
ity by the brave Americans, and every effort was made 
by the crews of both vessels to save the disabled ship. 
But, notwithstanding all their efforts, she went down in 
^ a few minutes, with thirteen of her own crew and three 

19d.Cooper, ’ , • i 

ii. 227 , 2 * 28 . of the Hornets, who were engaged in the noble act of 
striving to save their enemies.^ 

No words can convey an adequate idea of the impres- 
Prodi^ous sion which the successive capture of these three frigates 
of these and two sloops made, not only in Great Britain and 

victories, ^jj^erica, but over the whole civilised world. The tri- 

idmphs of the British navy, for above a century, had 
been so uninterrupted, and the moral influence the nation 
had in consequence acquired had become so prodigious, 
that it was generally believed, both at home and abroad, 
that they were invincible, and that no other nation had 

* Comparative force of the combatants i'— 



Peacock. 

Hornet- 

Broadside guns, 

9 

10 

Weight— 'lbs., . 

192 

297 

Crew — men only, 

110 

162 

Tons, . , . 

386 

460 
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any cliance of success in combating them on the ocean, chap. 
except -with the most decided superiority of force. . 
When, therefore, it was seen that, in repeated instances 
of combats of single vessels of the same class against 
each other, the ships of the United States had proved 
victorious, the English were stunned as by the shock of 
an earthquake, the Americans were immeasurably, and 
with good reason, elated, and the other nations in 
Europb thought they discerned at last the small black 
cloud arising over the ocean which was to involve the 
British maritime power in destruction. The majority of 
men in the Continental states, ever governed by the 
event, and incapable of just discrimination, took no 
trouble to inquire whether or not the vessels opposed to 
each other had been equally matched, but joined in one 
universal chorus of exultation at the defeat of a nation 
which had so long been the object of their avowed dread 
and secret jealousy. And it was generally said, appa- 
rently not without reason, that a naval power which, 
with the command only of four frigates and eight sloops, 
had in so short a time achieved such successes, might j .. 
look forward at no distant period, when its navy was ^97. aA. 
enlarged, to wresting from Great Britain the sceptre of i08,'io9. ’ 
the ocean.^ 

In truth, the succession of disasters, like all calamities 
which occur in such numbers together as to be obviously ReEeVtions 
beyond the effect of chance, gave much subject for serious ^uses* 
reflection, not merely to the heedless multitude, but to 
reflecting statesmen. It was now painfully evident that 
the English were not invincible on their favourite ele- 
ment ; that foresight in preparation, as well as energy in 
action, were necessary to sustain their fortunes ; and 
that, if these were neglected, they bad no exemption 
from the common lot of humanity. The few who looked 
beyond the mere surface of things saw, indeed, to what 
cause the disasters had been owing. The British govern- 
ment maintaining a hundred ships of the line, and five 
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hundred smaller yessels actually in eommission, and 
carrying on war at once in every quarter of the globe, 
could not by possibility man their vessels vith tlie same 
picked and skilled crews as the Americans, who had 
merely a few frigates and sloops to fit out from the 
resources of a great commercial navy. The frigates and 
brigs of the United States, built with extraordinary skill 
and in a peculiar manner, to which there was no parallel 
in the British navy, were at once too swift sailert to be 
overtaken by ships of the line, and of too heavy metal 
to be a fair match for frigates nominally of the same 
class. This peculiarity in the constitution of their 
vessels had been wholly overlooked by the Admiralty, 
who anticipated no danger from so diminutive a 
marine as that of the United States, though it Avas 
well known, and had been the subject of anxious solici- 
tude to better-informed individuals in the community. 

But, admitting the full weight of these circumstances, 
it was plain that a new era in naval warfare had arisen, 
since the English came to contend with their Anglo- 
Saxon brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
very fact of the comparison which they so anxiously insti- 
tuted with their American antagonists, and the superiority 
on the part of the latter, in weight of metal and strength 
of crews, in the encounters which had taken place, which 
they justly pointed out, afforded decisive proof of this. 
With the French and Spaniards, they had been accus- 
tomed to look only to the class of vessels, and never to 
count guns. In seamanship, the British sailors, inured 

* In 1808, four years before the American war broke out, the author well 
recollects hearing his uncle, the late Dr Gregory of Edinburgh, who paid 
uncommon attention to naval affairs, say, The Americans arc building long 
forty-six gun frigates, which really carry fifty-six or sixty guns ; when our 
forty-fours come to meet them, you will hear something new some of these 
days.” In England, as in every other constitutional monarchy, the intcliigcnce 
and information of enlightened individuals generally precede those of govern- 
ment or public functionaries. If the’' direction of affairs could be confined to 
such men, or those whom they can influence, no wise man would object to the 
widest extension of the^ elective franchise. 
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to tbe storms of every quarter of the globe, might justly chap. 

claim an equality ■with the Americans similarly instructed, -1 - 

and a superiority to the mariners of any other country in 
the globe. But in the practice of gunnery, especially at 
a distance, it was very evident that they were, at that 
moment, their inferiors ; experience had now proved, that 
long-continued and unexampled success had produced its 
wonted effect in relaxing the bands of British naval pre- 
paratiSn ; and that they had much need to recollect, that 
in the language of the ancient conquerors of the world, 
the word for an army was derived from the verb to 
exercise/^ 

In this, as in other cases, however, it soon appeared, 
that as much as unbroken prosperity is pernicious, so occa- vigorous 
sional disaster is beneficial to nations, provided only that Engknd^ 
the patriotic spirit is not extinct in their members, or the 
generous feelings buried under the weight of selfish indul- 
gence. The surviving officers who had commanded in 
the vessels which had been taken were all tried by 
court-martial, honourably acquitted, and immediately 
after employed anew. This was going to work in the 
right spirit ; there was no attempt to select a second 
Byng to be the expiatory victim for popular clamour or 
ministerial neglect. The most vigorous efforts were made 
by the Admiralty, at once to strengthen the squadrons on 
the coast of America, and to fit out single ships, which 
might, from their size, ci’ews, and weight of metal, really 
be a match for the gigantic frigates which the United 
States had sent forth to prowl through the deep. Seve- 
ral vessels were commenced on the model of the American 
frigates and sloops, which had been found by experience 
so swift in sailing and formidable in action ; and secret 
instructions were given to the commanders of vessels on 
the North American station, not to hazard an encounter 
with an opponent nominally of the same class, unless 


from exerceo, to exercise.” 
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there was something like a real as well as an apparent 
equality between them. Greater care was, at the same 
time, taken in the selection of crews : a larger proportion 
of men was given to the cannon on board ; and orders 
were issued for the frequent exercise of the men in ball 
practice, both with small arms and great guns — a point 
of vital importance in naval warfare, but one which had 
hitherto been in an unaccountable manner neglected, with 
a very few exceptions, in all the departments In the 
British navy.^ 

The good effects of these improvements speedily appeared 
in the next naval actions which ensued. Sir J ohn Borlase 
Warren, who commanded on the North American station, 
established a vigilant blockade of the harbours of the 
United States ; their commerce was soon entirely rained ; 
the immense carrying trade they had so long conducted 
slipped from them hands ; * and such was the consequence 
of this upon their national finances, which depended almost 
entirely on custom-house duties, that the public revenue 
had sunk, since the contest had commenced, from twenty- 
four millions of dollars annually to eight millions. Para- 
in this manner’, in the sinews of war, by the first 
results of the struggle, the American government were in 
no condition to augment their expenditure ; and notwith- 
standing the enthusiasm which their glorious successes had 
excited in the country, no attempt was made by Congress, 
the year 1812 , to increase their naval force. In 
of the next year, however, they passed two 
acts, the one authorising the building of four seventy-four 
ships, and four of forty-four; and in March, six 
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additional sloops were ordered to be built for the ocean ; chap. 
and for the lakes, as manj as the public service might 
require. But a very considerable period might be expected 
to elapse before these vessels could be ready for sea, and 
meantime their trade was destroyed and the danger immi' 
nent. A close blockade of all their harbours was main- 
tained by the British : the bays of the Chesapeake and 
the Delaware were scoured by Admiral Cockburn at the 
head of a light squadron fitted out for that purpose ; 
and various landings, by bodies of marines, were effected .. 
along their shores; which, besides doing considerable 
damage to their naval stores and arsenals, kept the towns isii iol.‘ 
on the coast in a constant state of alarm.^ 

Among the many officers in the British navy who 
ardently desired to meet, even on inferior terms, but with TheShan- 
an adequate crew, with the American forty-four gun Chesapeake, 
frigates, was Captain Broke of the Shannon. This 
able officer commanded a frigate piei'ced for thirty-eight 
guns, but really mounting fifty-two ; and, contrary to the 
general practice in the British navy, he had for many 
years trained the crew, whom, by admirable management, 
he had brought to the highest state of discipline and 
subordination, to the practice of ball-firing with their 
great guns. Being stationed off Boston, where the 
Chesapeake of forty-nine guns, under Captain Lawrence, 
had passed the winter. Captain Broke, to render the 
combat equal, sent away his consort, the Tenedos, of 
equal strength with his own vessel, with instructions not 
to return for three weeks ; and when she was faii'ly out 
of sight, he stood in to the mouth of the harbour, and 
sent a challenge, couched in the most courteous terms, 
to the captain of the Chesapeake, stating the exact 
amount of his force, and inviting him to single combat 
for the honour of their respective flags.* Having 

As tlie Chesapeake appears to he now ready for sea, I request you will 
do me the favour to meet the Shannon with her, ship to ship, to try the fortunes 
of our respective flags. All interruption shall be provided against. 1 entreat 
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despatched this letter, Captain Broke, ■with colours flying, 
lay close in to Boston lighthouse ; and soon the Chesa- 
peake was under weigh, surrounded by numerous barges 
and pleasure boats, which, amidst loud cheers, accom- 
panied her some way out to what they deemed a certain 
Tictory. Captain Lawrence of the Chesapeake had not 
receifed Captain Broke’s challenge when he stood out ; 
but he was too brave a man to shun an offered combat on 
equal terms ; and such was the confidence which the 
inhabitants of Boston entertained of his success, that 
they had prepared a public supper to greet the victors on 
their retimn, with their prisoners, to the harbour.’- 

Meanwhile, Captain Broke at the mast-head was 
anxiously watching the movements of the American 
frigate, and beheld with a thrill of delight, such as the 
brave only can know, first her fore-topsail, then her other 
topsails loosed and sheeted home, and soon after a signal 
gun fired, the topgallant sails loosed and set, and at length 
the vessel tinder weigh, and standing out ivith a light air 
for the bay. The order to clear for action was imme- 
diately given on board the Shannon, and as promptly 
obeyed ; and soon the two' vessels neared, the Shannon 
clewing up her foresail, and with her main-topsail braced 
flat, under a light breeze from the shore, that the Chesa- 
peake might overtake her. The American came gal- 
lantly down with three flags flying, on one of which was 
inscribed, “ Sailors’ rights and free trade.” The Shannon 
had a union-jack at the fore-mast, and an old rusty blue 
ensign at the mizzen peak, and two other ensigns rolled 
up and ready to be hoisted, if either of these should be 
shot away. Her heavy guns were loaded alternately with 

you, sir, not to imagine that I am urged by mere personal vanity to the wish of 
meeting the Chesapeake ; we have both nobler motives. You will feel it as a 
compliment, if I say, that the result of our meeting may be the most grateful 
service I can render to my country ; and I doubt not that you, equally con- 
fident of success, will feel convinced that it is only by repeated triumphs in 
even combat^ that you can console your country for the loss of that trade it can 
no longer protect. Favour me with a speedy reply ; we are short of provisions 
and water, and cannot remain long here.’" — James, vi. 199. 
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two round-sliot and a hundred and fifty musket-halls, and chap. 
with one round and one double-headed shot in each gun. 

At a quarter to sis the enemy hauled up within two 
hundred yards of the Shannon’s weather beam, and her 
crew gave three cheers. Captain Broke thereupon 
harangued his men, telling them that that day would 
decide the superiority of British seamen, when properly 
trained, OTer those of all other nations ; and that the 
Shannon would show how soon the boasting of the Ame- 
ricans would be put an end to when they were opposed 
to an equal force. Loud cheers followed this gallant 
appeal; and the two ships being now not more than a 
stone-throw asunder, the order was given to the crew or a. 287 . 
the Shannon to commence firing.^ 

Slowly, and with deliberate aim, the British guns were 
pointed and discharged successively at the American The chesa- 
frigate as she passed, receiving, at the same time, her ^oSed. 
broadside, which was delivered at once, and with great 
effect. But the Shannon’s guns, admii'ably directed, soon 
injured the Chesapeake’s rigging, as well as made dreadful 
havoc among her men ; and after two or three broadsides 
had in this manner been exchanged, the Chesapeake, 
attempting to haul her foresail up, fell on board the 
Shannon, whose starboard bower-anchor locked with her 
mizzen channels. In this situation the great guns ceased 
firing, except the Shannon’s two aftermost guns, thirty- 
two pounder carronades, loaded with grape and round- 
shot, which soon beat in the sternports of the Chesapeake, 
and, sweeping the deck, drove the men from their quar- 
ters. For a few minutes a sharp fire of musketry was 
kept up by the marines on both sides ; but ere long 202™^."’ 
Captain Broke, observing that the Americans were not ^“coopei'-, 
standing to their guns, ordered the two ships to be lashed 
together, and the boarders to be called up from below. groUe’s 

” , ^ Desp. Ann, 

Mr Stevens, the Shannon’s boatswain, a veteran who had Re^. 1812, 
fought in Rodney’s action, immediately set about making to chrou!' 
tlie ships fast, outside the Shannon’s bulwark ; ^ and while 
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CHAP. SO employed, lie had his left arm, ivhich held on to the 
enemy’s rigging, hacked off by repeated sahre-cnts fi’om 
their marines, and his body mortally wounded ^Yith 
musketry from the tops; but, in spite of all, he had 
fastened the ships together with the right arm ere his . 
hold relaxed in death!— a deed of hei-oism, worthy of 
ancient Rome.* 

Meanwhile, however, the brave Captain Lawrence and 
Desptrate soveral Other officers in the Chesapeake were w-punded, 
“hiollh/ and Captain Broke, at the head of the boarders, leapt 
upon the Chesapeake’s quarterdeck, on which scarcely an 
American was to be seen. The men quickly following, 
the seamen on the gangways, twenty-five in number, 
were, after a desperate struggle, overpowered or driven 
below ; and the second party of boarders having now 
come forward amidst loud cheers, the hatchways were 
closed down, and a sharp fire opened upon the marines in 
the tops, who kept up a destructive discharge of mus- 
ketry. The sailors from the Shannon’s fore-yard, headed 
■ by Mr Smith, at the same time forced their way up to 
the Chesapeake’s main-yard, and thence to her tops, 
which in a few minutes were cleared. Captain Broke at 
this moment was furiously assailed by three American 
sailors, who h§d previously submitted ; he succeeded in 
parrying a thrust at his breast, but was immediately 
after knocked down by the butt-end of a musket. As he 
rose, he had the satisfaction of seeing, in his own words, 
“the American flag hauled down, and the proud old 
British Union floating triumphantly over it.” So rapid 
was the action, that fifteen minutes only elapsed fi'om the 
time the first gun was fired, till the Chesapeake ’vvas 

* A well-known parallel incident occurred in the history of ancient Greece, 
Cynsegirij mihtis Atheniensis, gloria magnis scriptorum laudibiis cclebrata est ; 
qm, post prcelii Marathonii innxmeras csedes, qiium fugientes hostes ad naves 
egisset, onustam navem dextrd, manu tenuit, neo prius dimisit quitm mamim 
arnitteret : turn quoque amputatil dextrA navem sinistiA comprehendit ; quam 
et ipsam quum amisisset, ad postremum morsu navem detiutiit,”- — Corkelius 
Kepos. How identical is the heroic spirit in all ages ! 
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entirely in the hands of the British. Unhappily Lieu- 
tenant Watt, who hauled down the enemy’s colours, not 
having immediately succeeded in hoisting the British 
above it, was killed, with two of his men, by a discharge 
of musketry from the Shannon’s marines, in the belief 
that the conflict still continued. Yet, in this short period, 
the Chesapeake had sustained a loss of forty-seven killed 
and ninety-eight wounded— a dreadful proof of the admir- 
able training in the use of their arms, both small and 
great, which the Shannon’s people had received. The 
loss of the victor had also been severe : it amounted to 
twenty-four killed and fifty-nine wounded.^ 

Perhaps no single combat between vessels of w'ar ever 
produced so great a moral impression as this did, both in 
the United States and the British islands. The Ameri- 
cans had fallen into the fault of the British, and begun 
to think themselves, from their extraordinary success, 
invincible in naval warfare ; the English, unaccustomed 
to disasters at sea, had almost begun to fear that their 
long career of glory on the ocean was drawing to a close, 
when they sustained such repeated defeats from a rnai’i- 
time force so diminutive as that of the United States. 
Proportionally great was the despondency on one side and 
joy on the othei’, when the result of this action, where an 
approach to an equality for the first time obtained 
between the combatants, and due attention had been paid 
in both cases to their training, explained at once to what 
causes the former disasters had been owing.* The effect 
in restoring public confidence in Great Britain in the 
efficiency of the navy was immense ; and the feelings of 
every right-thinking man in the country went along with 
government when they made Captain Broke a baronet. 


^ Comparative force of tlie combatants. 

Shannon. Chesapeake. 

Broadside gnns, 

25 25 

Weight in lb., 

638 690 

Crew, (men only,) 

. 806 376 

-James, vi, 209. 
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CHAP. The brave victor brought his prize, amidst the loud cheer. 

of the inhabitants and sailors in the harbour, who niannet 

every spar of their vessels, into Halifax, where eaptarn 
Lavwence soon after breathed his last and was buried 
with military honours in presence of all the Britistr offi- 
cers on the station, who uncovered as their noble antago- 
nist was lowered into the grave.^ ^ ,r 

No lon<y period elapsed before it appeared from otliei 

CoJiof detached “combats, of which alone this naval ^varfare 
':rTh; admitted, that the old superiority of the British nary 

remained unimpaired. The 

the Pelican ^nd sixty-six meu, was indeed taken by tne 

Sept.r'" American brig Enterprise, of sixteen guns and one 
hundred and twenty men ; the former defect of made- 
quate manning having paralysed all the efforts of devoted 
valour, which proved fatal to the commanders of both 
vessels, who were killed during its continuance. But on 
the next occasion, when anything like equality of force 
existed, the result was in favour of the British. On the 
Aug. 14 . 14th August the Pelican, British brig of eighteen guns, 
met the American brig Argus of twenty ; and as the 
crew of the latter was somewhat superior, and the broad- 
side weight of metal a little in favour of the former, the 
combatants were very nearly matched. ''' The action soon 
became extremely warm ; and before it had lasted many 
minutes. Captain Allen of the Argus was severely 
wounded, and the rigging of his vessel so much cut up, 
that the command of it was lost. At length, after a 


^ JaTne.s,vi 

Bre’nton'.’ii. gallant rcsistance, the Pelican succeeded in raking the 
um°lo 9 ! Argus, and shortly after carried her by boarding, 
msiul; Argus had six killed and eighteen wounded : the P 

two killed and five wounded.® This action was the more 


The 
the Pelican 


* Broadside guns, 

Weight in lb. , 

Crew,, (men only,) 

Tons, 

James, vi 223 ; and Goopjek, ii. 308. 


Pelican. 

9 

262 

101 

385 


Argus. 

10 

228 

122 

316 
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remarkable that it took place off St David’s, in the mouth chap. 
of the Irish Channel. 

Various operations were undertaken this summer in 
Chesapeake Bay by the British squadron, under the Nayai'ope- 
• command of Sir J ohn Borlase W arren, but they were not oheapc'aka 
attended with any remarkable success. An attack on 
Craney Island, which the Americans had fortified, failed 
from the water being found too shallow, when the boats 
approadied the shore, to admit of the troops being landed ; June 24. 
but some gallant boat enterprises against schooners of the 
enemy had pi'eviously been successful. The British were 
consoled for this check by the victorious issue of an attack 
made by Sir Sidney Beckwith, with a strong body of 
marines, on an American post and battery at Hampton, 
which was quickly stormed two days after, and all its Jum-.’s. 
guns taken. Some acts of violence were committed on 
the inhabitants during the heat of the assault, which 
gave rise to much acrimonious feeling in the United 
States. Shortly after, two fine brigs, the Anaconda and Juiy 13. 
Atlas, the former of ten, the latter of eighteen guns, were 
taken in Ocracoke harbour by the boats and marines 
of the squadron under Lieutenant Westphal. Captain Sen- July 24. 
house in the Martin, which had grounded in the Dela- 
ware, most gallantly beat off an attack by a cloud of 
American gunboats ; and at length, when the tide rose, 
made off with one as his prize, to the great mortification 
of the crowd on shore, who had hastened to witness w'hat 
they deemed a certain victory. The American squadron 
of frigates put to sea from New York, but was speedily 
pursued by the British fleet, of superior strength, and 
blockaded in New London. Upon the whole, although 
the operations in the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays 
were not attended with any great results, yet they had vi. 
the effect of completely destroying the trade of the most 
flourishing harbours in the United States and sensibly 
demonstrated to the people the folly of the war in which si 2 ,^ 32 ’ 6 .* 
they had engaged, in which, without the slightest hope of 
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CHAP, territorial aggr-andisement, tliey were undergoing the 
realities of nayal blockade, national insult, and commer- 
cial ruin. 

The operations by land during the year 1813 were 
Operations couducted on a greater scale than in the preceding cani- 
paign ; and though they terminated, ■ upon the whole, 
gloriously for the British arms, yet the contest was more 
bloody, and success more various. The absorbing interest 
of the contest, yet doubtful and undecided, in the* Penin- 
sula, and the urgent necessity of sending off every sabre 
and bayonet that could be spared to the army of 
W ellington, rendered it a matter of impossibility to 
despatch an adequate force to the Canadian frontier, and 
compelled government, how reluctantly soever, to intrust 
the defence of those provinces mainly to the bravery and 
patriotism of their own inhabitants. Nor was the confi- 
dence reposed in vain ; although, as the Americans had 
now accumulated a considerable force on the frontier, the 
struggle was more violent, and victory alternated with 
disaster. The government at Washington had rushed 
into the contest M'holly unprepared, alike by land and sea, 
to maintain it, and they had, in consequence, sustained 
nothing but disaster on the former element ; and if, on 
the latter, they met with extraordinary success, it was 
entirely owing to the hardihood and skill of their seamen, 
coupled with the dispersion of the British force, and the 
accidental ignorance of the English government of the 
structure and size of the American frigates. But the 
national passions were now roused in the United States, 
and great efforts were made to prosecute the war with 
vigour. It has been already noticed, that four additional 
Jan. 3 . ships of the line and four sloops were ordered to be built, 
and a loan of sixteen million dollars was contracted for, 
March 6. at seven and a-half per cent. And in order to excite the 
ardour of their own, and, if possible, shake the fidelity of 
British seamen, the war was justified, in an elaborate 
report presented by the committee of foreign i-elations to 
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I Congress, and approved of by them, entirely on the 

! ground of the right claimed by the English government 

to search for and reclaim British subjects on board of 
American vessels. This they declared they were deter- 
I • mined at all hazards to resist, should they stand alone in 
the contest ; “ for to appeal to arms in defence of a right, 
and to lay them down without securing it, would be 
considered in no other light than as a relinquishment 
ofit.”^* 

The first ojoerations of the campaign in Canada proved 
singularly unfortunate to the Americans. In the end of 
January, General Winchester, with a thousand men, 

{ crossed over to attack Fort Detroit in the upper province, 

I and, before any force could be assembled to resist him, 

made himself master of Frenchtown, twenty-six miles 
; from that place. General Proctor, however, who com- 

I manded the British forces in that quarter, no sooner 

J heard of this irruption, than he hastily assembled a body 

? of five hundred regulars of the 41st regiment and militia, 

I being the Glengarry Fencibles, and six hundred Indians, 

and commenced an attack upon the invaders two days 
afterwards with such vigour, that after a sharp action, in 
which Winchester lost three hundred men, he was obliged 
1 to capitulate, with thirty-two officers and five hundred 

! men. Shortly after. Colonel M'Donnell, with two com- 

panies of the Glengarry Fencibles, and two of the 8th, 

; converted a feigned attack, which he was ordered to make 

I on Fort Ogdenburg, into a real one. The assault was 

made under circumstances of the utmost difficulty : 
deep snow impeded the assailants at every step, and the 
American marksmen, from behind their defences, kept up 
k a very heavy fire ; but the gallantry of the British over- 

^ came every obstacle, and the fort was carried, with eleven 

; guns, all its stores, and two armed schooners in the 

i harbour. 2 

I But a far more material success soon consoled the 

Americans for their reverses. By indefatigable exertions 

i 

i 

^ ^ ■ ■ - 
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during the winter, they had augmented their naval force 
in Sackett’s Harbour so considerably, that the British 
squadron on Lake Ontario was no longer a match for 
them. Nor is this surprising; for the Americans built 
their ships at their own doors, with all their materials at 
hand; while the British, from the long export of timber 
to England, had not even wood in some places near the 
shores in abundance, and were obliged to bring all their 
naval stores from Great Britain. From this cause, it 
was computed that each gun, before it was launched on 
tlie lakes, had cost a thousand pounds. Encoui'aged by 
this circumstance, the Americans fitted out an expedition 
of seventeen hundred men, who sailed from Sackett’s 
Harbour on board fourteen armed vessels, and two days 
afterwards effected a landing, after a sharp conflict, at 
the old fort of Toronto, three miles from York, the 
capital of Upper Canada. General Sheafife commanded 
the British forces in that quarter; but he could only 
collect seven hundred regulars and militia, and a hundred 
Indians. With these, however, he made a stout resist- 
ance in the woods and thickets, in the course of whicli 
the grenadiers of the 8th regiment lost more than half 
their number. He was at last overpowered, and com- 
pelled to fall back to the town, w'hich was not fortified ; 
and at a short distance from it was a large magazine of 
powder, which exploded as the assailants w^ere advancing 
to the attack. Two hundred of them, with General 
Pike their commander, were blown into the air by this 
catastrophe, and a few of the Bi’itish ; but the walls w'ere 
thrown down by the shock, and the defences wmre no 
longer maintainable, while at the same time Chauncey, 
with his flotilla, had worked his way into the harbour. 
Sheaflb, therefore, wisely availed himself of the conster- 
nation produced among the Americans by the explosion, 
to effect his retreat in the direction of Kingston, with the 
whole regulars who remained unhurt, about four hundred 
in number. And though the enemy seized all the public 
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stores that ifere left in the place, they re-embarked in chap. 
such haste that they were all abandoned; and, by their . — _1_ 
own admission, the only trophies they brought away 
were “a stand of colours and a human scalp.” The 
Americans, howerer, made three hundred of the militia 
prisoners, who were liberated on their parole ; an equal 
number were killed and wounded on either side in the i A„n. Peg. 
action ; and the British sustained a severe loss in a chifit^w, 
large sliip on the stocks, and extensive naval stores, which 
they were obliged to burn to prevent them from failing 129, fea 
into the enemy’s hands.^ 

The American squadron, after this success, sailed away 
to Sackett’s Harbour for reinforcements, in order to pro- 
secute their ulterior operations ; and meanwhile Colonel Miami. 
Proctor, crossing Lake Erie, made a dash with nine hun- 
dred regulars and militia, and twelve hundred Indians, 
at General Harrison, who lay with his division near the 
rapids of the Miami, on the American side, in a position 
strengthened by blockhouses and batteries, which defied 
every attack made upon them. At this time two Ame- 
rican I'egimeuts, eight hundred strong, under General 
Clay, approached to aid Hari’ison, and at first, by a 
sudden attack, carried part of the British batteries. Hav- Mays, 
ing incautiously followed up their success too far, how- 
ever, these regiments were surrounded by the British and 
Indians, and after a desperate struggle totally defeated, ^ Christie, 
with the loss of two hundred killed and wounded, and 
five hundred prisoners, while the English lost only fifteen i28,lio. 
killed and forty-five wounded.^ 

Meanwhile, a considerable reinforcement of sailoi's hav- 
ing reached the British side of Lake Ontario, the squadron Repulse at 
on that lake, under their able and gallant ofificer Sir J ames HarToor! 
Yeo, with seven hundred troops on board under Sir George 
Prevost, was enabled to put to sea from Kingston ; and 
a combined attack by land and water was attempted on 
Sackett’s Harbour, the principal naval establishment of 
the enemy on that inland sea. The expedition excited May -28. 
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great interest on both sides of the water, and the most 
sanguine hopes were entertained by the British, that it 
would lead to the destruction of this growing and for- 
midable nayal establishment of the enemy. These hopes, 
howerer, were disappointed. The troops landed, indeed ; 
and, after some sharp skirmishing, advanced over a narrow 
isthmus, connecting the island on »?vliich they had landed 
with the mainland. Though the British were only seven 
hundi'ed strong, and the Americans, in the absence of 
their main force, about twelve hundred; yet the whole 
American militia took to flight on the first discharge, and 
sought refuge in the loop-holed blockhouses, leaving the 
regulars, not more than four hundred strong, to sustain 
the combat. The militia rallied, however, in the strong 
blockhouses which commanded, by a cross-fire, the isthmus 
along which the troops were advancing, and the discharge 
they kept up was so tremendous, that the bravest of the 
British recoiled.^ 

Prevost, then, with the utmost gallantry, advanced 
with his staflf to encourage the men ;* one of his 
officers fell dead by his side ; but notwithstanding all 
his efforts, the strait could not be passed. Meanwliile, 
the utmost terror prevailed among the Americans in the 
rear : in the first moment of alarm their officer's actually 
set fire to their naval storehouses, arsenal, and barracks, 
which were speedily consumed. While the flames were 
yet burning, however. Colonel Toottle, with a reinforce- 
ment of six hundred militia, was approaching the Ame- 
rican works. The British were reduced to three hundred 
and fifty men, by the terrible discharges of grape and 
musketry which issued from them : they had not a single 

* The Author has great pleastire in thus recording this decisive instance of 
personal gallantry on the part of Sir George Prevost, which he gives on the 
testimony of his brave and valued friends, Major-General Bobert M‘I)owall, 
celebrated for his gallant defence of Michilmackinac in the same war, who 
marshalled and led the troops to the last assault, and Sir Allan APNab, so 
well known for his heroic actions in Upper Canada, who were present on the 
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gun to beat down tbe palisades, or silence the enemies’ chap. 

cannon ; and the fleet could not approach the shore to — 

co-operate in the attack, owing to adverse winds. In 
these circumstances, ultimate success was hopeless, and, 

• in fact, the capture of the place must have been imine- 
diatelj followed bj the surrender of the handful of 
British who remained for the assault. Prevost, thei’e- 
fore, wisely drew off his forces and returned to the 
British shore, where he was immediately assailed with , Q^iatie 
that vehement acrimony which, in that country, never 
fails to attend want of success, even when, from 
deficiency of force, it had been from the first unattain- i. 123, 147.’ 
able.^ * 

The principal American force on Late Ontario, about 
six thousand strong, was at this juncture engaged in an Reduction 
attack on Fort George, at the western extremity of the oeorgVby 
lake. Early in the morning of the 27 th May, a combined 
attack was made, by the naval and military forces, “ayS/. 
on that stronghold ; the former under the command of 
Commodore Chauncey, the latter led by General Dear- 
born. General Vincent, who commanded the British in 
that quarter, could not muster above nine hundred 
soldiers ; but with this handful of men he made a most 
gallant resistance, until at length the works, especially 
on the lake front, being torn in pieces by the heavy 
cannonade, the British commander blew up the fort, 
and withdrew, with the loss of three hundred and fifty 
men, to a strong position on Burlington heights, near 
the head of the lake, where he collected detachments from 
Chippewa, Fort Erie, and other points, and assembled 
about sixteen hundred troops, of which one-half were 
regular soldiers.^ After this success the Americans 73."“ 
advanced to Queenstown, and, being strongly reinforced, 

^ Tliis account of the attack on Sackett’s Harbour, which varies considerably 
from what is contained in the former editions of this work, is much indebted 
to the valuable information afforded by General M‘Dowali, who was personally 
engaged with his wonted gallantry in the assault, to whom the author is happy 
to make this public acknowledgment. 
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CHAP, established themselyes in a solid manner on the Niagara 
frontier, with nearly six thousand men. 

1813. Ti^ig .^as bj far the most formidable lodgment whidi 
The Arne- the Americans had effected in the Canadian territory, 
dSed^* and it excited, in consequence, equal attention and alarm 
Orfe™^ through the whole British possessions. General Dearborn 
Beaveh’ Confidently anticipated their entire conquest at no 

Black itock. distant period; and to dislodge Vincent from Ins posi- 
tion, which he held with only eleven hundred nlen, he 
pushed forward a body of three thousand infantry, two 
Junes. hundred and fifty horse, and nine guns. No sooner 
was the English general apprised of their approach, than 
he called a council of war, and, at the suggestion of 
Captain M'Dowall of the 8th, Sir George Prevost’s aide- 
de-camp,* despatched seven hundred and fifty men under 
Colonel Harvey, to retard their advance. This gallant 
officer finding, when he arrived near the eiieni}', that 
they kept a bad look-out, resolved on a nocturnal sur- 
prise. It was accordingly executed in the most brilliant 
style, as soon as it was dark, and with such success, that 
tAvo generals and a hundred and fifty men were made 
prisoners, and four guns captured. After this check, the 
enemy retreated to Fort George in great confusion. 
Having recovered from this disaster. Dearborn, a fort- 
night after, sent out an expedition of six hundred men 
to dislodge a British picket, Avhich was posted at a place 
"June 24. called Beavers" Dams, a few miles from Queenstown. 
They were soon beset on their road through the woods 
by Captain Kerr, with a small body of Indians, and 
Lieutenant Fitzgibbons, at the head of forty-six of the 
49th regiment, not two hundred in all. But this 
little force was so skilfully disposed as to make the 
Americans believe they were the light troops of a very 
superior army, which in fact was approaching, though it 
had not come up. They surrendered in consequence. 


* Kow General Robert M'DowalL 
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five hundred in number, with two guns and two ch.ap. 
standards. Shortly after, a successful expedition was 
undertaken against the American fortified harbour of 
Black Rock on Lake Ontario, which was burned, with 
all its naval stores and vessels, by a British detachment juiyu. 
under Colonel Bishop, who unfortunately fell in the 
moment of victory ; while the British flotilla on Lake 
Champlain captured two armed schooners, of eleven guns 
each— a success of no small importance, in a warfare where iss!"’ ’ 
so much depended on the command of those inland waters.^ 

These repeated disasters so disconcerted the Americans, 5, 
that though their force at Fort George Avas still more Blockade of 
than double that of the British who advanced against it, George, 
yet they kept cautiously within their lines, and submitted of Proctdr 
to be insulted by the English troops, who not only 
cooped them up within their walls, but actually advanced 
to within a few hundred yards of their guns. Prevost, 
howevei’, wisely judged that it would be the height of 
imprudence to assault the Americans, driven to despera- 
tion, with half their number, in works bristling with 
cannon, and supported by the fire of Fort Niagara, on 
the other side of the river. As, therefore, no provocation 
could induce them to quit their lines, he left a force to 
maintain the blockade, and returned to Kingston. Mean- 
while the war was vigorously prosecuted on Lake Erie 
by General Proctor, who invested the fort of Lower 
Sandusky on the Sandusky River, with five hundred Aug. s. 
regulars and militia, and above three thousand Indians. 

The works having been battered, Proctor led his troops 
to the assault. They crossed the glacis with great gal- 
lantry, though entirely desei-ted by their Indian allies, 
whom no consideration could induce to face the great 
guns, and were actually in the ditch, when the head of ^ Christie 
the column was smitten by such a fire of grape and mus- 
ketry, that they were driven back, and obliged to re-em- 
bark with the loss of a hundi-ed killed and wounded ; i. lei, le’C 
and soon after the siege was raised.® 
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These mutual injuries, though upon the whole highlj 
favourable to the British arms, yet in truth decided 
nothing ; it was on the lakes that the real blows were to 
he struck, and a decisive superiority acquired by the one 
party over the other. Events in the outset of this inland 
naval warfare were highly favourable to the British arms. 
Strengthened by the two armed schooners, which had 
been taken on Lake Champlain, and which had been 
named the Broke and the Shannon, the English flotilla, 
with nine hundred men on board, stretched across the 
lake, took Piattsburg, which was evacuated by twelve 
hundred Americans without firing a shot, burned part 
of the naval stores, brought away the rest, and also 
destroyed the naval establishments at Burlington and 
Champlain. By these successes, a decisive superiority 
was acquired on Lake Champlain for the remainder of 
the campaign. Sir James Yeo also gained considerable 
successes on Lake Ontario, particulax'ly on the 10th 
August, when he captured two schooners, and destroyed 
two others. But no decisive engagement took place on 
that inland sea, as neither party was sufficiently confident 
in his strength to risk the fate of the campaign by a 
general battle on its surface.^ 

But while the campaign, both by land and water, was 
thus prosperous in the upper provinces, a dreadful disas- 
ter occurred on Lake Erie, which more than compensated 
all these advantages, and immediately exposed the British 
provinces in North America to imminent danger. This 
was the more alarming, that the force at the command of 
Sir George Prevost was so small as to be wholly inade- 
quate to the defence of a frontier everywhei-e vulnerable, 
and above twelve hundred miles in length. Botli parties 
had made the greatest efforts to augment their naval 
force on Lake Erie ; but, owing to the superior facilities 
of the Americans for ship-huilding at their own doors, 
while the whole British naval stores had to come from 
England, the weight, as well as the number of their 
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vessels became soon superior to that of the British, while chap. 
the total stoppage -of their commerce gave them ample — — .1- 
means for manning them with numerous crews of picked 
seamen. Captain Barclay, an officer inferior to none in 
• the service of Great Britain for skill and gallantry, was 
appointed in May to the command of the squadron on 
the lake, and immediately entered on his unenviable 
duty, when the whole force was not equal to a British 
twenty-gun brig. The Detroit, however, was soon after 
launched, and fifty English seamen having been received 
and distributed through his ships, Barclay set out, early 
in September, with his little fleet, consisting of two ships, 
two schooners, a brig, and a sloop, carrying in all sixty- 
three guns. But there was not one British sailor to each 
gun; the rest of his crews being made up of two hundred 
and forty soldiers and eighty Canadians. On the other 
hand, the American squadron, of two more vessels and 
an equal number of guns, bore nearly double the weight 
of metal and number of hands ; and possessed a still ^ ^ 

higher superiority, in their crews being all experienced 247, 249 . ‘ 
seamen, to meet the wretched mixture of five landsmen to L ler.'ieil’ 
one sailor, who manned the British fleet.^ * 

Barclay, in the first instance, with this feeble force, 
blockaded the American flotilla in the harbour of Presqu’ oesperhe 
Isle, now Erie ; which he could do with safety, notwith- S^Erie, 
standing his inferiority, as the Americans could not get ofth?Bri- 
their squadron over the bar in its front, except with the 
guns out, which of course prevented their attempting it 
in the face of an armed force. At length, however, their 
commodore, Captsiin Parry, adroitly seized the moment 
when Barclay was absent, and got outside the bar. The 

* Force of American and British squadrons. 



British. 

American. 

Ships, brigs, and schooners, 

6 

8 

Broadside guns, 

S4 

34 

Weight of metal in lb., . 

459 

928 

Crews, .... 

345 

580 

Tons, 

1250 

960 


—James, Yi.-248, 249. 
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British commander upon this returned to Amhcrstburg, 
where he was soon blockaded by the American squadron ; 
the former being busily engage^ meantime, in exercising 
the soldiers at the guns, and accustoming the Canadians 
to handle the ropes. Soon, howerer, provisions on that • 
desolate shore fell short; and Barclay, deeming his crews 
a little more efficient, put to sea. An action ensued 
between the opposite squadrons, which for valour and 
resolution displayed on both sides never was surpassed. 

In the first instance, the Lawrence, which bore Commo- 
dore Parry’s flag, was cut to pieces by the British guns : 
she became unmanageable ; Parry shifted his flag on 
board the Niagara, and soon after the colours of the 
Lawrence were hauled down amidst loud cheers from the 
British squadron. After this, the firing ceased on both 
sides for a few minutes, and a breeze at the same time 
having sprung up behind the Americans, Parry skilfully 
gained the weathergage, while the British vessels, in 
endeavouring to wear round to present a fresh broadside 
to their antagonists, fell, from the inexperience of the 
crews, into confusion, and for the most part got jammed 
together, with their bows facing the enemy’s broadsides. 

So defective, too, was Barclay’s equipment, that he had 
only one boat on board of his own vessel, the Detroit, 
and it was pierced with shot ; he could not, in conse- 
quence, take possession of his prize ; the Lawrence 
drifted out of fire, and her crew immediately rehoisted 
their colours. At the same time Pany took advantage 
of the weathergage which he had gained, to take a posi- 
tion with his remaining vessels which raked the principal 
British ships ; while tliey, from the unskilfulness of their 
men, were unable to handle their ropes so as to extricate 
themselves from the danger. The result was, that after 
a furious engagement of three hours, the whole British 
vessels were taken but not until they had become 
wholly unmanageable, nearly all the superior officers, 
including Barclay, being killed or desperately wounded. 
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and they had lost forty-one killed, and ninety-four chap. 
wounded, or above a third of the whole men on board _ 

the flotilla. lyni 

The effects of this defeat were soon felt in the military 
operations. The Americans being now entirely masters Retreat and 
of Lake Erie, had it in their power at once to intercept oSilri'’ 
the whole coasting trade, by which Proctor’s troops and 
Indians were supplied with provisions, and to land any 
force tlrey chose in his rear, and entirely cut him oflF from 
Kingston and York. He was constrained, therefore, 
immediately to commence a retreat, abandoning and 
destroying all his fortified posts beyond the Grand 
River. Ainherstburg and Detroit, accordingly, were 
immediately dismantled; and with the Indians under sept. 26. 
Tecumseh, who preserved an honourable fidelity in mis- 
fortune, the British commenced a retreat towards the 
river Thames. In this retrograde movement, however, 
they were immediately followed by Harrison, who was 
attended by Parry’s squadron on the lake, while the 
British, almost starving, toiled through wretched roads 
and interminable forests. On the 4th October, Harrison Oct. 4. 
came up with the British rear, and succeeded in captiuing 
nearly all their stores. Unable to retreat further in any- 
thing like military array, Proctor had now no alternative 
but to endeavour to check the enemy by a general battle; 
and for this purpose he took up a position at the Mora- 
vian village on the Thames. Here he was attacked next Oct. s. 
day by the Americans, with greatly superior forces. 

The Indians, though little inured to regular warfare, 
continued the contest with heroic courage, even after it i Christie, 
had been given over by the whites ; and only abandoned 
it when the day was irretrievably lost — their gallant 
chief, Tecumseh, and many of their bravest warriors, hav- 
ing fallen. The first line of the British was overthrown i8i3.’App. 
by a sudden charge of the Kentucky horse ; and after a 221 , Ann- 
short combat they wmre totally defeated, Avith the loss wo,”f74. 
of six hundred men — almost all made prisoners.^ The 
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CH.iP. remainder dispersed in the woodsj and, after undergoing 
incredible hardships, reassembled at Ancaster at the head 
of Lake Ontario, to the number of only two hundred 
and forty. 

On the same day on whieh this defeat was sustained upon 
Disaster on the sliores of Lake Erie, six schooners, haTing on*boai-d 
riol'lnd*"' two hundred and fifty soldiers, proceeding from York 
Se silgfof to Kingston without convoy, were captured on Lake 
Sotge. Ontario. These repeated losses, coupled with the ‘alarm- 
ing intelligence received at the same time of great prepara- 
tions for a general invasion of Lower Canada, made Sir 
George Prevost wisely determine it to be impossible to 
continue any longer the investment of Fort George ; and 
the siege was accordingly raised a few days after. Though 
the British force at this point "was so much weakened % 
Oet. 9. sickness that not a thousand firelocks, out of three thou- 
sand, could he brought into action, yet the retreat was 
conducted with perfect order ; and the troops were con- 
centrated in a strong position on Burlington heights, 
where they were soon after joined by the fugitives from 
Proctor’s detachment, and succeeded in mustering fifteen 
hundred bayonets. They showed so strong- a front that 
the Americans did not venture to attack them, and this 
stemmed the torrent of disaster in that quarter. But 
by driving the British from the territory to the westward 
of the river Thames, the Americans had in a great degree 
1 Christie, Indian allies, with wdiom they 

97,s8.Arm- now could maintain no communication but by the distant 
Ann T'o- isolated fort of Michilmackinac, on Lake Huron ; 

fsTs.fai.' an advantage of no small moment for the future progress 
of the war.’- 

The Americans were so elated with these successes. 
Prepara- that they Openly announced their intention of forthwith 
gr^dSva- conquering Lower Canada, and taking up their winter 
CaL°da. quarters at Montreal. Nor were their preparations and 
forces, if the numerical amount of their troops is alone 
considered, at all inadequate to such an undertaking. 
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Their generals, abandoning for the time their operations chap, 
in Upper Canada, transported all their forces by Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, so as to take part in the grand 
combined attack on the lower province. With this view 
they concentrated the great bulk of their army at Sackett’s 
Harbaur ; and their troops were much more formidable 
than on any former occasion, for they amounted in all to 
eighteen thousand regular soldiers and ten thousand 
militia? organised into three divisions. That on Lake 
Erie amounted to eight thousand, under Harrison ; 
Wilkinson bad ten thousand at Sackett’s Harbour, and 
Hampton four thousand, and two thousand militia, on the 
Chateauguay rivei-, near Lake Champlain. Threatened 
by so many enemies, Sir George Prevost issued an 
animated proclamation to the Canadians, and put the Oct.i8i3. 

1 1 • -I T -^PP‘ 

militia of the lower province on permanent duty. It chron, 217. 
will immediately appear how nobly they answered the 100 .'* 
appeal^ 

Hampton, with the right wing of the army of invasion, 
was the first to take the field. Early on the 21st October Defeat of 
he crossed the frontier, at the junction of the Chateauguay ot Uwer” 
and Outard rivers ; but though he had four thousand 
effective infantry, two thousand militia, and ten guns, he 
was so vigorously and gallantly resisted by the voltigeurs 
and frontier light infantry of the Canadians, not six 
hundred in number, under Colonel de Salavary, who 
fought with the steadiness of veteran soldiers in their 
woods, that after three days’ desultory fighting, he was 
driven with disgrace back into the American territory, 
pursued and harassed bj'' the Canadian militia. His oct. 2 s. 
troops were so discouraged by these reverses, that they 
became incapable of taking any further part in the cam- 
paign. Meanwhile Wilkinson, with the centre of the 
invading force, about ten thousand strong, left Sackett’s 
Harbour, and, crossing Lake Ontario, mustered his troops 
in the end of October in Grenadier island, opposite oct.26. 
Kingston, where General de Rottenburg lay awaiting 

YOIi. XIII. 2 D 
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HISTORV OB' BUEOPB. 

1 ,- wonV Hiyid" delayed till tlie priBcipal forces of 

we ioncentrafed mound that great 

attack, aiR , pv“ ,-„„p„ reacted tlie low end of the 

i’r ’ S ta^ce. landed on the 

stiSm Point Iroquois. No sooner ^ tire 
Britisli iieneral apprised of this circumstance than he de- 
tached Colonel Morrison, with eight hundre ^ ® g 

•Tf^o tn follow the motions of the fleet, and oppo 
S^r.ll^r tley atternpted a landing. Momsoncame 
m TrifliX enenry near Chrystler’s Point, twenty nrrlea 
above Cornwall, in number about three thousand, who 
had landed from their boats; and a violent encounter 
ensued The Americans were unable, howevei, ® ^ 
the attack of the British bayonet : they 
in disorder before the detachments of f ® ^ 

RPth sunnorted by the militia, and lost one gun, and two 
hundred^Ld fifty killed and wounded. J 

this defeat, Wilkinson re-embarked his troops 
ing received at the same time accounts Hampton 
faflure, he deemed the attack on Lower 
landed the men on the American shore, and put them 

into ivinter-Qiiarters.^ . 

A most gallant, and in its consequences very important, 

do- military event took place next year in the defence of the 

fort p , M icPiimackinac by a small British detachment undei 

S-r a oS:;C.lonIl R0bertM-D0«ll ms 0®^ 
Sii W been left in command ot this impoitant fort, situated 
on Lahe Huron, ihich commands, as already mentioned, 
the communication between the British provinces and the 
Indians to the west of the Lake Michigan. lo insure 
its reduction, three different expeditions were set on toot 
by the Americans at the same time, in spring ^ , one 
from Fort Louis on the Mississippi, one from Detroit, and 
one from Chicuco. M‘DowaU had under his command 
oulv two hundred and thirty-two men, of whom sixty 
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-^v'ere Canadian militia, and a hundred Indians. Out of chap. 

this diminutive force he fitted out a small body, about a _L. 

hundred strong, under the command of Major Mackay of 
the Canadian militia, who succeeded, by extraordinary July 25, 
gallantly, in wresting from the enemy about five hundred 
miles of territory to the westward, and advancing the 
British standards to the Mississippi, where they captured, 
and maintained themselves in, a fort erected by the 
Amerihans. But, during their absence, the American 
cruising squadron, consisting of two ships of twenty- six 
guns each, and several large schooners and small boats, 
hove in sight, under Commodore Sinclair, having upwards 
of nine hundred land troops on board. To oppose this 
force M'Dowall had now only one hundred and fifty men ; 
but such was the ability of the dispositions which he made, 
that the enemy were worsted in several encounters, and 
driven back to their ships. And although reduced to 
gi'eat extremities by a long-continued blockade from the 
hostile squadron, he held out until Lieutenant Worsley 
succeeded, at the head of four of the garrison boats, in 
boarding and capturing, during the night, the two 1 
schooners which maintained the blockade : and the 

^ tion. Chris- 

Britisli having thus got the command of the lake, the tie, 167 . 
Americans were obliged to raise the siege and abandon li. 24. 
their enterprise.^ 

This glorious defeat of an invasion so confidently 
announced and strongly supported, diffused the most Total defeat 
heartfelt joy in Lower Canada, and terminated the cam- I’f 
paign there in the most triumphant manner ; and it was evTcu^io^u^ 
immediately followed by successes equally decisive in the 
upper province. All causes of apprehension for Montreal 
and the lower province being now removed, a strong body 
of troops was despatched under Colonel Murray from 
Kingston to repel the invasion of Upper Canada, and, if 
possible, clear that province of the enemy. They set out 
from Kingston, accordingly, and advanced towards Fort 
George, with a view to resume the investment, even 
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amidst all the severities of a Canadian winter. The 
American general, however, did not await their approach, 
but precipitately evacuated that fort, and retreated across 
the Niagara, but not without having, by express orders, 
reduced the flourishing village of Newark to ashes. 
Such was the indignation excited in the breasts, equally 
of the British soldiers and the Canadian militia, by this 
inhuman act, which at once reduced above four hundred 
human beings to total destitution, amidst the borfors of 
a Canadian winter, that Colonel Murray resolved to take 
advantage of it to cany Fort Niagara, on the frontier of 
the United States. A detachment of five hundred men, 
accordingly, under the command of Murray, crossed the 
river Niagara in boats, and succeeded in surprising the 
fort with the loss of only five killed and three vv'ouuded. 
The garrison, nearly four hundred strong, with three 
thousand stand of arms and vast military stores, fell into 
the hands of the victors. Immediately after this success, 
the troops attacked a body of Americans, who had erected 
a battery opposite Queenstown, from which they were 
discharging red-hot shot at that town, defeated them, and 
carried the fort.^ 

Still following up these successes. General Drummond, 
M'ith eight hundred men, crossed the Niagara to Black 
Rock, which was stormed, and the fugitives pursued to 
Bufialo, a few miles distant, where they rallied on a body 
of two tliousand men w'ho had assembled, under Hull, to 
defend that rising town. Such, however, was the vigour 
of the British attack, that the Americans were speedily 


* ^ The post of Fort George, not being tenable against the enemy, must 

be abandoned, the garrison removed to Fort Niagara, and the exposed part 
of the frontier protected, by destroying such of the Canadian villages in its 
front as would best shelter the enemy during winter.’ Such were the orders of 
government. This new and degrading system of defence, which, by sub- 
stitutiiig the torch for the bayonet, furnished the enemy with both motive 
and justification for a war of retaliation, was carried into full execution on 
the lOfch December, Newark was reduced to ashes, and orders were given to 
fire hot shot on Queenstown.” — Aemsteostg, (the American Secrctary-at- War^) 
i. ^0* 
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routed with the loss of four hundred, while the victors 
were not weakened by more than a fourth of the number. 
Buffalo was immediately taken and burned : all the naval 
establishments there and at Black Rock Avere destroyed; 
while the Indians, let loose on the suiTounding country, 
took ample vengeance for the conflagration of Newark, 
which had commenced this savage species of warfare. 
Though it had the desired effect, however, by making 
the Artiericans feel the consequences of their actions, of 
putting a stop to this barbarous system of hostilities, 
yet it was so much at variance with the British method 
of carrying on war, and so shocking to the feelings, both 
of the officers and men engaged in it, that Sir George 
Prevost shortly after issued a noble proclamation, lament- 
ing the stern necessity under which he had acted in 
permitting these reprisals, and earnestly deprecating any 
further continuance of so inhuman a species of warfare.^ 
This terminated the campaign of 1813 in Canada ; and 
though not uncheckered by disaster, yet was it upon the 
wdiole eminently glorious, both to the arms of Britain 
and to the inhabitants of her noble American colonies. 
The superiority of the enemy, both in troops and all the 
muniments of war, was vei'y great : twenty thousand 
regular soldiers, besides as many militia, were at their 
disposal ; the vessels built on the lakes were at their own 
door, amed from their own arsenals, and manned by the 
picked men of their commercial marine, now thrown 
almost utterly idle. On the other hand, the whole 
British force did not exceed three thousand regular sol- 
diers,* who were charged with the defence of a frontier 
nearly a thousand miles in length ; and although they 
were supported by thirty tkousand gallant militia, yet 
these troops could not be moved far from home, or kept 
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* “ Tlirougliout the campaign, PreYOst’s regular force, covering a frontier 
of nine hundred miles from the Sorel to Foi’t St Joseph, did not exceed 
three thousand men,” — Armstrong, (the ArnArkom Secretary -at- Far,) 
i. 113. 
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embodied for any considerable length of time ; and tbej 
could not be relied on, except in small bodies, for offensire 
operations. The British naval force on the lakes required 
to bring every gun, and great part of its naval stores, from 
Great Britain, a distance of three thousand five hundred 
miles ; and the government could with difficulty spare, 
from the wants of a navy which was spread over the 
globe, even a handful of sailors for this remote inland 
service. And by a strange infatuation, the result evidently 
of ignorance or undue estimate of their enemies on the 
part of the British government, scarcely any effort was 
made to enrol, among the numerous and skilful seamen 
of the coast of North America, such a force as would with 
ease and certainty have secured for them the command 
of the lakes. 

To have repelled all the efforts of the Americans in 
such circumstances, and with such forces, is of itself 
distinction ; but it becomes doubly glorious when it is 
recollected, that this distant warfare took place during 
the crisis of the contest in Europe,, toward the close of a 
twenty years’ war, when every sabre and bayonet which 
could be spared was required for the devouring Peninsular 
campaigns, and when eleven millions sterling were sent 
in subsidies, in that one year, from Great Britain to the 
German and other Continental powers. The wisdom of 
the measures adopted by Sir George Prevost, the vigour 
with which attack at all points was repelled, and the 
imposing celerity with which a cautious defensive Avas 
converted, at its close, into a vigorous offensive warfare, 
can never be sufficiently praised, and justly place this 
campaign on a level with any in the long annals of 
British glory. If these considerations be duly weighed, 
it must appear evident, especially when the vast subse- 
quent increase in the British population of Upper Canada 
is taken into consideration, that if the affections of our 
North American po^essions are secured by a just system 
of colonial administration, and a continuance of the pro- 
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tective policy to which their greatness has been owing, chap. 
Great Britain has now no reason to apprehend danger -. 5? ' , 
from the utmost efforts of the United States. 

The naval operations of the year 1814 commenced with 
a successful attack on the American frigate Essex by the Capture of 
British frigate Phoebe, supported by the Cherub brig. 

The Essex, under Captain Porter, had set out in the 
autumn preceding, on a cruise to the South Seas; and 
after Having made some valuable captures, was at length 
overtaken with two of her prizes, one of which she had 
armed with twenty guns, and manned with ninety-five 
men, in the roads of Valparaiso on the 9th February. 

After a close blockade of three weeks, during which 
various attempts to escape were made, the British com- 
mander, Captain Hillyar, succeeded in bringing the Essex Feb. ss. 
to action in the roads of Valparaiso before she could get 
back to the harbour, and without the aid of her lesser 
consort. This unequal combat, however, w'as maintained 
for forty minutes, by Captain Porter, with the utmost 
gallantry. The ci'ews on both sides were strongly excited : 
the Americans having the motto flying, “Free Trade and 
Sailors’ Rights the British, “ God and our Country — 

Traitors offend both.” Early in the action the Phoebe 
received a shot in her rigging, which for a short time 
deprived her crew of the management of the vessel, so 
that she dropped almost out of shot ; but the mischief 
being shortly repaired, the action was renewed ; and as 
the Cherub raked the Essex while the Phcebe exchanged 
broadsides with her, both, firing with great precision, the 
carnage on board the American vessel was soon frightful. i .james, vi. 
Twice she took fire; and at length Captain Porter, having cap^' 
exhausted every means of defence, and sustained a loss Accost* 
of sixty-nine men, of whom twenty-four were killed, was 
compelled to lower his colours.^ The loss on the side of 
the British was very trifling, being five killed and two to chron. ‘ 
wounded — a fact which suflSciently proves the inequality 
of the combat, though it had been managed with the 
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CHAP, greatest skill by the British commander. Xearh' a hun- 

YPT ^ ^ 

1_ dred British sailors were on board the American vessel 

1814. -^yiien the engagement commenced, who jumped overboard 
when it appeared likely she would be taken ; forty of 
these reached the shore, thirty-one were drowned, and 
sixteen were picked up when at the point of perishing. 

Early in February the American sloop Frolic, pierced 
The Frolic nominally for eighteen guns, but really carrying twenty- 
Orph’eus^''* t'wOj captui'ed, after two shots only had beeh fired, 
Keldelrby Bi'itisli frigate Orpheus of thirty-si.x guns. The 

the Wasp. Epervier British sloop of eighteen guns, however, was soon 
after taken by the American sloop Peacock of twenty- 
two; and on the 28 th June, a most desperate combat took 
place between the British sloop Reindeer, of eighteen guns, 
and the American sloop Wasp. The preponderance of 
force was here in a most e.xtraordinary degree in favour 
of the Americans ;* but notwithstanding this advantage, 
Captain Manners of the Reindeer, one of the bravest 
officers who ever trode a quarterdeck, the moment he got 
sight of the American vessel, gave chase; and as soon as it 
was evident to the American captain that he was pursued 
by the Reindeer alone, he hove to, and the action com- 
menced. Never were vessels more gallantly commanded 
and fought on both sides. The engagement lasted, yard- 
arm to yard-aim, for half an hour, at the end of which 
time the Reindeer was so disabled, that she fell with her 
bow against the larboard quarter of the W^asp. The latter 
instantly raked her with dreadful effect ; and the Ameri- 
can riflemen, from the tops, picked off almost all the 
officers and men on the British deck. But Captain 
Manners then showed himself indeed a hero. Early in 
the action the calves of his legs had been shot away, but 
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he still kept the deck : at this time a grape-shot passed chap. 
through both his thighs ; but, though brought for a moment 
to his knees, he instantly sprang up, and, though bleeding 
profusely, not only refused to quit the deck, but exclaim- 
• ing, “ Follow me, my boys; we must board !” sprang 
into the rigging of the Reindeer, intending to leap into 
that of the Wasp. At this moment, two balls from the 
American tops pierced his skull, and came out below his 
chin. “With dying hand , he wared his sword above his 
head, and exclaiming, “ 0 God ! ” fell lifeless on the deck. 

The Americans immediately after carried the British 
vessel by boarding, where hardly an unwounded man 
remained; and so shattered was she in her hull, that she 
was immediately after burned by the victors. Never 294 , 295 . ' 
will the British empire be endaingered while the spirit of 
Captain Manners survives in its defenders.’-* 

An action more prosperous, but not more glorious for 
the British arms, than that between the Reindeer and Action be- 
Wasp, took place next spring, which terminated in the President 
capture of the noble American frigate President, one of 
the largest vessels of that class in the world, by the Endy- 
mion. Captain Hope, slightly aided by the Pomona. On 
the 14th January 1815, the President and Macedonian 
brig set sail from New York on a cruise, and were shortly 
after chased by the British blockading squadron, consist- 
ing of the Majestic, fifty-six guns, the Endymion, forty, 
and Pomona, thirty -eight. Being evidently no match for 
so great a superiority of force. Commodore Decatur, who 
commanded the American vessels, endeavoured to get 
back ; but he was intercepted, and chased for fifty miles 
along the coast of Long Island, in the course of which 

^ Tlie Wasp itself, witli its gallant captain (Blakely) and crew, were in the 
same year lost during a ci'uise, and no trace of them was ever obtained. They 
had previously compelled the Avon, of 18 guns, to surrendei', but not till the 
latter vessel was so cut to pieces that she sank immediately after. The Ame- 
ricans must allow the British empire to share with them the honours of the 
brave and skilful Captain Blakely, for he was bom in Dublin. — Cooper, ii. 341 ; I 

and James, vi 297, 299. ^ 
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the Tenedos, British frigate, also joined in the pursuit. 
Towards eyening the Endymion gained rapidly on the 
American frigate, and opened a fire with her bow-chasers, 
which was vigorously returned by the President from her 
stern guns. Meanwhile the Majestic and I’omona fell 
■behind out of gunshot. At length the Endymion gained 
so much on the American as to permit her first broad- 
side guns to begin to bear, and a close running fight 
ensued ; the two vessels sailing under easy way,*"within 
half-mushet-shot distance. Commodore Decatur suffered 
so severely, especially in his rigging, under their fire, that 
he tool, the gallant resolution of laying himself alongside 
the Endymion, with the view of carrying her by boardins, 
and going off with his prize, leaving his own crippled 
vessel to the enemy, before the other British ships could 
getup.i 

But the Endymion skilfully avoided this risk, which, 
with the enemy’s great superiority of men, might have 
been serious, by keeping at a short distance, and pre- 
serving the advantage she had gained by a fire at half- 
gunshot range. Thus the fight continued for two hours 
longer, both vessels being most gallantly fought and skil- 
fully handled. At the end of that time the Endymion’s 
sails were so much cut away by the American bar-shot, 
that she fell astern ; and the Pomona coming ujj, gave the 
President two broadsides with little or no effect, owing 
to the darkness of the night. But this circumstance 
saved the American’s honour, as two vessels had now 
opened their fire upon him ; and he accordingly hauled 
down his colours, and was taken possession of by the 
boats of the Pomona. In this long and close cannonade, 
the President lost thirty-five men killed and seventy-six 
wounded ; the Endymion ten killed and twelve wounded ; 
but her upper rigging, at which the enemy chiefly aimed! 
was very much cut away.- This action was one of tlie 
most honourable ever fought by the British navy, and 
in none was more, skilful seamanship displayed;® for 
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although at the close of the action the Pomona came up, 
yet during its continuance the supeiiority was strongly 
on the side of the President.* When she struct, there 
were no less than one hundred and eighty British seamen 
found in her crew, the greater part of whom had fought 
under English colours in the Macedonian, and been since 
enticed, in moments of intoxication, into the service of 
their enemies. 

Thi^was the last action between frigates that occurred 
during the war ; but several lesser combats ensued, hon- 
ourable alike to the sailors and of&cers of both nations. 

Let it not be said these combats were trivial occurrences ; 
nothing is trivial which touches the national honour. 
Napoleon felt this at the battle of Maida, albeit not more 
momentous to his colossal power than the capture of a 
sloop to Great Britain. The superiority of her navy is 
an affair of life or death to England : when her people 
cease to think so, the last hour of her national existence 
has struck. On the 23d March, long after peace bad Marctss. 
been signed, the Hornet met the Penguin, and a furious • 
conflict ensued, both commanders being ignorant of the 
termination of hostilities. Both vessels were of equal 
size and weight of metal, but the American bad the 
advantage in the number and composition of her crew ;t 
and after a desperate conflict, in the course of which the 
brave Captain Dickinson of the Penguin was slain in the 
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In justice to the Americans, however, it must be observed, that as the}^ 
were chased by other vessels besides the Endymion, though they had not yet 
come up, they could not venture to range up alongside, when their gi’eat 
superiority in guns and metal might have been most effectually brought into 
play. 
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very act of attempting to board, tlie Britisli vessel sur- 
rendered, having lost a third of her crew Idllcd and 
wounded. The Hornet was shortly after chased hy the 
Cornwallis, of seventy-four guns, and only escaped into 
New York by throwing all her guns overboard. Lastly, 
the American brig Peacock, of twenty-four guns, fell in 
with the British East India Company’s cruiser, the 
Nautilus, of fourteen guns, which was of course captured 
after a few broadsides, although the British commander 
assured the American that peace had been signed. Thus 
terminated at sea this memorable contest, in which the 
English, for the first time for a century and a half, met 
with equal antagonists on their own element ; aud in 
recounting whicli, the British historian, at a loss whether 
to admire most the devoted heroism of his own country- 
men or the gallant bearing of their foes, feels almost equally 
warmed in narrating either side of the strife ; and is 
iuclined, like the English -sailors who were prisoners in the 
hold of the French vessel that combated in the bay of 
Algesiras,^ to cheer with every broadside which came in, 
for it was delivered, in descent at least, from English 
hands.^ 

At the beginning of 1814, the long continuance of the 
war, the total destruction of the American trade, and 
blockade of their harbours, and the evident hopelessness 
of the contest at land, after the pacification of the Euro- 
pean continent had enabled Great Britain to send its 
victorious troops to the fields of Transatlantic warfare, 
increased to a very great degree the discontent of that 
lai’ge party in the United States who had throughout 
opposed the contest. Indeed, it rose to such a pitch, as, 
in two of the northern states, had influence sufficient to 
prevent their sending their contingents of armed men to 
carry it on. The blockade of their harbours, aud stop- 
page of their trade, had almost entirely ruined the 
American customs, the only som’ce of revenue, except the 
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sale of waste lands, which their government had hitherto 
had to I’ely on ; and from sheer necessitj Congress was 
driven to lay on a great variety of new taxes on excise-, 
able articles, to supply the alarming deficiency of the 
public revenue. These taxes were laid on wine licenses, 
licenses to distil spirituous liquors, on sales by auction of 
merchandise, ships and vessels, on sugars refined in the 
United States, bank-notes, and stamps for bills of exchange, 
and on’imported salt. They were to continue during the 
whole period of the war, and for a year after its termina- 
tion. A further loan of seven million five hundred 
thousand dollars was negotiated in August 1813, for the 
service of that year and the first quarter of the next. 
Thus the Americans, under the pressure of warlike 
necessity, were fast gliding into the long-established system 
of taxation in the European states, and losing the peculiar 
advantage they had hitherto enjoyed, of being placed 
beyond the hostility of the Old World, and consequently 
relieved from its burdens.^ 

It may readily be imagined that these direct or excise 
taxes, to wdiich they had hitherto been wholly unaccus- 
tomed, did not increase the popularity of the war in the 
United States ; the more especially after the evident 
approach of a termination to the European struggle left 
the contest equally without an object as without hope. 
To such a height did these discontents rise, even among 
the democratic party, who had hitherto been the most 
violent supporters of the war, that government was 
obliged to do something indicating a disposition to recede 
from the inveterate system of hostility which they had 
hitherto pursued. In the end of March, a message from 
the President to Congress recommended the repeal of the 
Non-importation Act ; and, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation, a bill soon after passed both houses, by a large 
majority, repealing both the Embargo and Non-importa- 
tion Acts. This decisive approach to pacific measures 
awakened sanguine hopes throughout the Union of reviv- 
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ing trade and a speedy termination of hostilities ; but 
they were soon undeceived by a proclamation by the 
British government, which declared the ports north of 
New York, as well as those to the southward, in a state 
of blockade. In answer to this, the American govern- 
ment issued a counter proclamation, in which, after set- 
ting forth that a blockade of a coast two thousand miles 
in length was an unwarrantable stretch, and could not be 
enforced, ordered all vessels, whether national oi'* priva- 
teers, bearing the flag of the United States, to pay no 
regard to such blockade, and not to molest any vessels 
belonging to neutral powers bound for any harbour in 
the United States. ^ 

But the discontents of the Northern States had now 
risen to such a height as seriously threatened the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. The two states of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire continued to refuse to send their contin- 
gents to the army ; and the governor of the former state 
thus addressed the State Legislature in the beginning of 
the year : — “ If our conduct to both belligerents had been 
really impartial, all the calamities of war might have been 
avoided. We had assumed the character of a neutral 
nation; but had we not violated the duties imposed by 
that character? Had not every subject of complaint 
against one belligerent been amply displayed, and those 
against the other palliated or concealed ? When France 
and England were engaged in an arduous struggle, and 
we interfered and assaulted one of them, -will any man 
doubt our intention to assist the other?” At a subse- 
quent period of the same year, the state of Massachusetts 
took still more decisive measures. Openly asserting their 
inherent right to frame a new constitution, they resolved 
to “appoint delegates to confer with delegates from New 
England on the subject of their grievances and common 
concerns, and to take measures, if they think proper, for 
procuring a convention of delegates from all the United 
States to revise the constitution.” These propositions 
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were the more alarming, that the general discontent was ^^ap. 

much increased by the vast augmentation of the taxes, 1 - 

which were progressively swelled to the end of the year, 
and had already arisen to the most alarming amount. 

The indirect taxes were advanced fifty per cent, the tax 
on auctions vras doubled, and many new imposts were 
added, expected to produce eleven or twelve millions of 
dollars, or about two million five hundred thousand 
pounds.* And with all these aids, so low had the credit and 
resources of the treasury fallen, that the government could 
not negotiate a loan, and were driven to the necessity of 
issuing treasury-notes to a large amount, which were to i Ann. Re?, 
bear interest like English Exchequer bills, and supply the 193. ’ ‘ ’ 
want of a circulating medium in the States. ^ 

The greatest exertions were made during the winter in 
Canada, to augment the efficient military force of the Prepali- 
provinces, and prepare in the most vigorous manner for canadv 
the ensuing campaign. The Houses of Assembly warmly theiS’us. 
seconded the efforts of the British ; thanks were unani- 
mously voted to Colonel de Salavary and the other 
officers who had distinguished themselves during the pre- 
ceding campaign ; the embodied or regular militia was 
augmented to four thousand men, besides the voltigeur 
and frontier corps, which numbered as many more ; and 
considerable sums were voted by the chief towns to 
expedite the transmission of the troops. In March, a 
solemn embassy from the Indians waited on the governor Marcii is. 
at Quebec, to supplicate the poweiTul protection of Great 
Britain, in shielding them from the continual encroach- 
ments of the American states. “ The Americans,” said 
they, “ are taking lands from us every day ; they have no 
hearts, father ; they have no pity for us, they want to 
drive us beyond the setting sun ; but we hope, although 
we are few, and are here as it were upon a little island, 
our great and mighty father, who lives beyond the great ^ 
lake, will not forsake us in our distress, but will continue 117, 122.’ 
to remember his faithful Red children.”^ They received 
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tlie strongest assurance of protection and support, and 
were sent back to their wilds loaded with presents, deter- 
mined to avenge their beloved chief Tecumseh, and 
prosecute the war with redoubled vigour. 

No material movement occurred on either side on the 
Canadian frontier till the end of March, when the Ameri- 
can general Wilkinson, on the extreme right on Lake 
Champlain, collecting a large force from Plattsburg and 
Burlington, attacked the Canadian outposts at La Cole 
Mill; but he was repulsed with considerable loss, with 
very little injury to the British detachments. A more 
serious attempt was made, in Upper Canada, by Sir 
James Yeo and General Drummond, on Fort Oswego, 
situated on Lake Ontario. This fort was an important 
station, as it served as a resting-place and depot in the 
transit of military stores from Sackett’s Harbour, tlie 
grand arsenal on the lake, to its upper extremity in the 
neighbourhood of Niagara, where it was known the prin- 
cipal elFort was to be made in the ensuing campaign. 
Three hundred seamen and marines were landed from the 
flotilla, who carried the place in gallant style, destroyed 
the barracks, carried off the stores, and brought away the 
guns. At this time the British had a superiority on 
Lake Ontario, though the Americans were assiduously 
labouring to augment their force ; and accordingly 
Sackett’s Harbour was closely blockaded, and an attempt 
was made by Captain Popham, who commanded the 
blockading squadron, to destroy the enemy’s flotilla in 
Sandy Creek, which was conveyiug a considerable quan- 
tity of naval and military stores. This onset, however, 
which w'as gallantly made with two hundred seamen and 
marines, was repulsed with the loss of seventy men, in 
consequence of the assailants being suddenly attacked by 
forces three times more numerous, consisting of riflemen, 
militia, and Indians. The English prisoners were with 
difliculty rescued from the bloody tomahawks of the latter 
by their more humane American enemies.^ 
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The American forces destined for the invasion of Upper chap. 
Canadawere concentrated in the neighbourhood of Buffalo, — __ 
Black Rock, and other places on the Niagara frontier. 

Early in June, two strong brigades crossed- over, under capture of 
General Ripley, containing about five thousand men, and and battle of 
not only effected a landing without opposition, but sue- juu™!.™’ 
ceeded in making themselves masters of Fort Erie, with 
its garrison of a hundred and seventy men, without firing 
a shot. Having thus gained one stronghold on the British 
side, Ripley advanced confidently to the neighbourhood 
of Chippewa, and was making preparations to carry that 
place, when General Riall, who had collected about June s. 
fifteen hundred regular troops and a thousand militia 
and Indians, adopted the bold resolution, notwithstand- 
ing the enemy’s great superiority of force, of hazarding an 
immediate attack. The action commenced at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, by the militia and Indians assailing the 
light infantry of the enemy. But the Kentucky Rifles 
fought stoutly : their marksmen among the trees dealt out 
death with no sparing hand ; and it was only by the light 
companies of the Royal Scots and lOOth that they were 
finally driven in. The main body, consisting of these 
regiments, the King’s, and the militia, now advanced to 
the attack in column, the Americans receiving them in 
line, thus reversing the usual order of the British and 
' French in the Peninsular campaigns. The result was the 
same as what had there so often occurred ; the head of 
the British column was crushed by the discharges of 
the American line, which stood bravely, and fired with 
great precision ; and though the British succeeded in i General 
deploying with much steadiness, yet General Riall TOunt^iuiy 
was at last obliged to retreat, with the loss of one a™*! Keg. 
hundred and fifty-one killed, and three hundred and 
twenty wounded. The American loss was two him- 
dred and fifty-one.’^ After this repulse, the British 128, 13d. 
retired to their intrenched camp ; but the Americans, ii.™ 6 r 8 y.^’ 
now commanded by General Brown, having dis- 
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covered a cross-road, vrMcli enabled tbem to threaten his 
commumcations, Riall fell back to Twenty-Mile Greek, 
abandoning Queenstown, which was occupied hy the 
enemy. 

This well-fought action was the most considerable which 
had yet occurred during the war ; and as it terminated 
unfavourably for the Biitish, though with a great supe- 
riority of force on the part of the enemy, it demonstrated 
that increased experience and protracted hostilities were 
beginning to produce their ordinary effects in teaching a 
people, naturally brave, the art of war. Their triumph, 
however, was not of long duration. Brown advanced to 
the vicinity of Fort George, where, according to the plan 
of the campaign, he was to have met the flotilla ; but as 
the British still had the superiority on Lake Ontario, he 
not only met there with none of the naval succour which 
he had expected, but found the English flotilla lying in 
the harbour, and their land forces considerably augmented. 
The forts also, both of George and Niagara, were so 
strengthened as to leave no hope of a successful siege of 
them with the means at his disposal. Brown, accord- 
ingly, after remaining a week in the neighbourhood of 
Fort George, commenced his retreat to Chippewa, which 
he reached on the evening of the 24th. General Riall 
immediately moved out of his intrenched camp in pux'- 
suit ; and General Drummond having come up at the 
same time with reinforcements from Kingston, an attack 
with the united body — in all about three thousand, of 
whom eighteen hundred were regulars — -was made upon 
the enemy, whose force was about five thousand strong. 
The British guns, nine in number, happily seized a com- 
manding eminence, which swept the whole field of battle. 
With great resolution, however, and highly elated with 
their recent success, the Americans advanced to the charge. 
The action began about six in the evening, and the whole 
line was soon warmly engaged, but the weight of the con- 
flict fell upon the British centre and left.^ Notwithstanding 
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the utmost efforts, the latter was forced back, and General 
Riall was severely wounded and made prisoner. In the 
centre, however, the 89 th Royals and King’s regiments 
opposed a determined resistance : and the guns on the 
hill, which were worked with prodigious rapidity, occa- 
sioned so great a loss to the attacking columns, that Brown 
soon saw that there was no chance of success till that 
battery was carried; and a desperate effort was resolved 
on to obtain the mastery of it. 

The Americans, under General Millar, advanced with 
the utmost resolution, and with such vigour, that five of 
the British cannon at first fell into their hands. So des- 
perate was the onset, so strenuous the resistance, that the 
British artillerymen were bayoneted by the enemy in the 
act of loading, and the muzzles of their guns were 
advanced to within a few yards of the English battery. 
This dreadful conflict continued till after dark, with 
alternate success, in the course of which the combatants 
fought hand to hand, by the light of the discharges 
of the guns, and the artillery on both sides was 
repeatedly taken and retaken. At length, after an 
hour’s vehement struggle, the combatants sank to rest 
from pure mutual exhaustion, within a few yards of 
each other, and sp intermingled, that two of the 
American guns were finally mastered by the British, 
and one of the British by the Americans ; so that, on 
the whole, one gun w'as gained for England in this 
unparalleled struggle with her worthy offspring. During 
this period of repose, the loud roar of the battle was 
succeeded by silence so profound, that the dull roar of 
the falls of Niagara, inteiTupted at intervals by the 
groans of the wounded, was distinctly heard. Over the 
scene of this desperate strife the moon threw an uncer- 
tain light, which yielded occasionally to the bright flashes 
of musketry or cannon, when the combat was partially 
renewed. Drummond skilfully took advantage of this 
respite to bring up the left wing, which had been repulsed. 
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so as to form a support to the centre, while the line was 
prolonged to the right, where there was some danger of 
being outflanked; so that the blood-stained hill now 
formed the piTot of the British right. Upon this, the 
American genei’al, being in no condition to continue the 
contest, gave orders for a retreat, which was carried into 
effect about midnight, the whole army retiring into their 
camp near Chippewa. Nest day the retreat was con- 
tinued to Fort Erie, with such precipitation, that the 
whole baggage, provisions, and camp -equipage were 
thrown into the Rapids, and precipitated over the awful 
cataract of Niagara.^ 

In this desperate battle, the loss on both sides was very 
severe, but more so to the Americans than to the British. 
The former lost nine hundred and thirty killed and 
wounded, including in the latter Generals Brown and 
Scott; besides three hundred prisoners and one gun. 
The latter were only weakened by eight hundred and 
seventy men, of whom forty-two were made prisoners; 
among the latter were General Riall and his staff. But 
the result of the action was of the highest importance, as 
it entirely stopped the invasion of Upper Canada, and 
threw the Americans, lately so confident of success, back 
into Fort Erie, where they were immediately besieged by 
a force little more than half their amount. The opera- 
tions were pushed with great activity : three armed 
schooners, anchored off the fort, were captured by a body 
of marines, who pushed off in boats during the night ; 
and the defences were so much injured, that Drummond 
determined to hazard an assault early on the morning of 
the 15th Augusti^ 

This daring attempt, with two thousand men, to storm 
an intrenched camp resting on a fort, and garrisoned by 
three thousand five hundred, had very nearly succeeded. 
The assailants were divided into three columns, and the 
first, under Colonel Fischer, had actually gained j^osses- 
sion of the enemy’s batteries, at the point assigned for 
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its attack, tY"o tours before dajligbt. If tlie other chap. 
columns had reached their destined points of assault at 
the same time, the fort and intrenched camp would have 
been won, and the whole invading force made prisoners. 

But the supporting columns got entangled, bj marching 
too near the lake, between the rocks and the water, and 
came up later, when the enemy were on the alert, who 
opened a tremendous lire upon the head of the column, 
which threw it into confusion. Meanwhile the other 
storming party succeeded, after a desperate resistance, in 
effecting a lodgment in the fort, by ci'eeping in through 
the embrasures of a bastion, and had actually turned its 
guns for above an hour upon the enemy. At this critical 
moment, the stone building in the interim’, w'hich was 
still held, took fire, and the flames having caught a 
quantity of powder placed in it, the whole blew up, with 
an explosion so tremendous, that the troops, thinking a 
mine had been sprung, were seized with a sudden panic, 
and, in spite of all the efforts of their officers, rushed in 
disorder out of the fort. The enemy now turned their 
whole forces upon Fischer’s column, which was driven out 
of the works it had won, and the assault was repulsed at 
all points. In this gallant but abortive attempt, the 
British lost one hundred and fifty-seven men killed, three 
hundred and eight wounded, and one hundred and eighty- 
six prisoners. The loss, heavy though it was, was more 
thau compensated next day, by the arrival of two new i General 
regiments from Lower Canada ; but, notwithstanding mo“a’'sOffi- 
this. General Drummond did not deem himself in suffi- 
cient strength to hazard a second assault, but contented 
himself with drawing closer the investment, and cooping isu'.m 
the large American army up in a corner of the British iss'm 
territory, where they were rendered perfectly useless 
during the remainder of the campaign.^ 

The operations of the British armament, on the southern 
coasts of America, had hitherto been on a small scale, 
calculated rather to iri’itate than alarm ; but the termi- 
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CHAP, nation of tlie war in Europe liaying rendered the whole 
navy and great part of the army of Great Britain dispos- 
able, it was resolved to prosecute hostilities there and in 
Operations Canada with much vigour, and on a scale commensurate 
pcaSay. with the Strength and reputatiou of the empire. Tlircc 
regiments of Wellington’s army, the 4th, 44th, and 85th, 
June 2 . -were embarked at Bordeaux on the 2d June, on board the 
Royal Oak seventy-four, and Dictator and Diadem of 
June 24. sixtj-four guns each, and on the 24th arrived at Bermuda, 
where they were joined by the 21st fusileers, and two 
regiments from the Mediterranean, two of which, how- 
ever, were destined for Canada, in six frigates, forming 
altogether a force of three thousand five hundred men, 
which arrived in Chesapeake Bay in the middle of 
August. There this little army was reinforced by a 
strong battalion of marines. General Ross commanded 
the land forces. Admiral Cockburn the fleet ; and no two 
officers could have been found whose vigour, judgment, 
and daring were better calculated to effect gi’eat things 
with small means. Their first measure was to take pos- 
session of Tangier Island, where they erected fortifica- 
tions, built storehouses, and hoisted the British flag ; 
inviting at the same time the Negroes in the adjoining 
provinces to join the British force in the island, and 
offering them emancipation in the event of their doing so. 
Seventeen hundred speedily appeared, were enrolled and 
1 James, vi. disciplined, and proved of no small service in subsequent 
Brtkmf,' ii. Operations. This incitement of the Negro population to 
^ step of very questionable morality in a 
ira afg of ™ 0“^ oost the British 

1814, isk no small sum as a compensation to the injured propri- 
etors. ^ * But it marked, in an unequivocal manner, the 

* By the treaty of Ghent, the compensation to be paid to the injured proprie- 
tors was referred to the Emperor of Knssia ; and that prince, influenced 
doubtless in some degree by the danger of a similar mode of hostility in his 
own dominions, awarded the enormous sum of £250,000, or nearly £150 a-head, 
for each Negro that gained his freedom. — See Mr Robinson’s Bpcecli, {Ckancd- 
lor of Exchequer y2Sth J!!^el>ruary, 1825, Paii. Deb. 
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perilous foundation on which society in the southern chap. 
provinces of the United States is rested, and the heed- — ^ — 1- 
lessness of the people who, placed on the edge of such a 
volcano, urged on the war which might at once lead to 
its explosion. 

The chief approach to Washington is by the river 
Potomac, which dischai'ges itself into the upper extremity Prepaii- 
of the hay of Chesapeake. It may also be reached by at°ack”n''* 
the Patuxent from the town of Benedict, on which river 
there is a good road to the metropolis. After much 
deliberation, it was determined by the British commander 
to make a dash at this capital, and to approach it by the 
latter river, partly on account of the greater facility of 
access which it afforded, partly in order to accomplish 
the destruction of Commodore Barney’s powerful flotilla 
of gun-boats, which had taken refuge in creeks in the 
upper parts of its course. The latter part of this service 
was speedily and effectually performed. The ships of 
war having ascended the stream as far as Benedict, 
beyond which there is not a sufficient draught of water 
for large vessels, the boats of the fleet were despatched 
after the flotilla; and the Americans, finding escape 
impossible, committed it to the flames, which consumed Aug. 20. 
in a few hours fifteen fine gun-boats. Another, which 
resisted the conflagration, was brought away, with thir-Aug.21. 
teen merchant schooners which had sought protection 
under cover of the armed vessels. This brilliant stroke 
having at once destroyed the enemy’s whole naval force 
in the river, it was determined immediately to make an ^ Arm- 
attack on the capital. The troops were accordingly dis- 125, "fsy 
embarked at Benedict, and, with the addition of some soMoa' 
marines, amounted in all to three thousand five hundred 
combatants, with two hundred sailors to draw the guns ; 
and with this handful of men, carrying with them two ofSoiai Ac- 

. . count, Aug. 

three-pounders, and provisions for three days, the British 30, 1814. 
general commenced his march against the capital of a '^ronTeis. 
I’epublic which numbered eight milhons of inhabitants,^ 
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aad boasted of having eight hundred tliousand men in 
arms. 

The American government were far from being unpre- 
pared for this attack. Prom some hints imprudent! j 
dropped by the British commissioners who at this period 
were negotiating with those of America at Ghent, the}" 
had become aware that an attempt on the capita! was in 
contemplation ; and nearly a mouth before Ross landed 
in the Patuxent, measures had been taken for placing, in 
case of invasion, sixteen thousand six hundred men at 
the disposal of General Winder, to cover the capital. 
At the same time, a requisition for the whole militia of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, ninety-three thousand strong, 
was made, and cheerfully answered. But the result soon 
showed what reliance is to be placed on the nominal 
paper-musters of such ill-disciplined arrays, when real 
danger is to be faced. Of the ninety-three thousand 
combatants of Pennsylvania and Virginia, nothing was 
heard when the day of trial approached : of the sixteen 
thousand active troops placed at the disposal of General 
Winder, not one-half appeared at the place of muster : 
and when the British troops were within five miles of 
Washington, only six thousand five hundred bayonets, 
three hundred horse, and six hundred seamen to work 
the guns, were assembled round the standards of the 
American general. He had, however, tweuty-six guns to 
the British two : and with this force, about double that 
of the British, he took post opposite Bladeksbeeg, a 
small village on the left bank of the easteim branch of 
the Potomac, upon a ridge of heights commanding the 
only bridge by which that river could be crossed. The 
great road I’an straight through the centre of his position, 

. and the artillery was placed so- as to enfilade all the 
approaches to the bridge.^ 

Ross’s decision was soon taken. Forming bis ti’oops 
into three columns of brigade, the first consisting of the 
85th, and the light companies of the other regiments 
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imdei' tlie command of Colonel Thornton : the second of chap. 

^ XCI 

the 4th and 44th regiments, under Colonel Brooke, the . 1— 
third or reserye of the 21st fusileerSj under Colonel 
Paterson, he immediately gave orders for the attack. Battle k 
Thornton’s men advanced in double-quick time, in the berg.*°*' 
finest order, through the fire of the guns, dashed across 
the bridge, carried a fortified house at- the other end, 
which was occupied and loopholed, dislodged the Ameri- 
can riflemen from the thick copse on the opposite bank, 
and, quickly spreading out on either flank, advanced in 
extended order directly against the American batteries. 

So vigorous was the attack, so feeble the defence, that 
two guns were carried, and the first line thrown back in 
confusion on the second, by the first division alone, not 
more than fifteen hundred strong, aided by the fire of a 
few rockets, before the second could get across the bridge. 

The Americans, however, rallied upon their second line, 
again advanced upon Thornton’s men, now disordered in 
pursuit, when Brooke’s troops, debouching from the 
bridge, advanced to their support, the 44th charging on 
the right, and the 4th on the left. Instantly the scene 
was changed : the Americans could not meet the shock. 

Ten guns were taken, and the whole army, totally routed, 
took to flight, and reached Washington in the utmost 
confusion, where they tarried not an instant, but hurried 
through to the heights of Georgetown to the westward. 

Hardly any pursuit was attempted by the British, partly 
from their having no cavalry, partly fi-om the extraordi- j 
nary heat of the day having so exhausted the troops, 
that even the stoutest men in the army were unable to Aug.isw. 
proceed till it was somewhat abated by the approach of I8"i4,fi9'. 
evening. Their loss was surprisingly small, being only t^lorrii. 
sixty-one killed and a hundred and eighty-five wounded.^ 

After two hours’ rest, however, the march was resumed, 
and the troops arrived within a mile of Washington at captoe of 
eight at night, where two thousand of them were halted, 
and the remainder accompanied General Ross and 
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Admiral Cockburn into the city. A proposition was 
then made to the American authorities to ransom the 
public buildings, by paying a sum of money. This having 
been refused, the British general, on the following morn- 
ing, applied the torch not only to the arsenals and store- 
houses, but to the public buildings of every description. 
In a few hoiu'S the Capitol, including the senate-house 
and House of Representatives, the ai'senal, dockyard, 
treasury, war-ofl3.ce, president’s palace, rope-walk, and 
the great bridge across tlio Potomac, were destroyed. 
The navy-yard and arsenal, with immense magazines of 
powder, were set on fire by the Americans before they 
retired, and with them twenty thousand stand of arms 
were consumed. A fine frigate, of sixteen hundred tons, 
nearly finished, and a sloop, the Argus, of twenty guns, 
already afloat, were burned by them before evacuating 
the city. Immense stores of ammunition, two hundred 
and six pieces of cannon, and one hundred thousand 
rounds of ball-cartridge, were taken by the British and 
destroyed; and having completed the ruin of all the war- 
like establishments in the place, they leisurely retired on 
the evening of the 2.5th, and reached Benedict by easy 
marches on the 29th, where they embarked next day 
without being disquieted by the enemy.^ 

The capture of the Amei’ican capital by so inconsider- 
able a British foi'ce, notwithstanding all the preparations 
of the government for above a month to avert the danger, 
and the immense importance of the blow thus struck at 
the naval and military resources of the enemy, rendered 
this expedition one of the most brilliant ever carried into 
execution by any nation. As such, it excited at the 
time a prodigious sensation in the United States ; and it 
has hardly done less service to future times, and the 
cause of historic truth, by demonstrating in a decisive 
manner the extreme feebleness of the means for national 
protection which democratic institutions afford, when not 
coerced by military or despotic power. Yet it is to be 
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regretted that the lustre of the rictory has been much 
tarnished to the British arms, by the unusual and, in the 
circumstances, unwarrantable extension which they made 
of the ravages of war to pacific or ornamental edifices 
of the capital. The usages of warfare, alike in ancient 
and modern times, have usually saved from destruction, 
even in towns taken by storm, edifices which are dedi- 
cated to the purposes ofreligion or embellishment. The 
Parthenon, after having stood two thousand years, and 
been the prey alternately of the Goth, the Crusader and 
the Saracen, was still entire when it was accidentallv 
blown up by a bomb at the siege by the Venetians of 
the Acropolis in 1689. The majestic edifices of Rome 
were really wasted away, not by the torches of Alaric or 
Genseric, but by the selfish cupidity of its unworthy 
inhabitants, who employed them in the construction of 
modern buildings. 

It is no small reproach to Napoleon that he wantonly 
extended the ravages of war, as well as the hand of the 
spoiler, into these hitherto untouched domains ; and in 
the destruction of the bastions of Vienna and the Krem- 
lin of iloscow, gave sure proof of a little and malevolent 
spirit, unworthy of so great a man. The cruel devasta- 
tion by the Americans on the Canadian frontier is no 
adequate excuse ; they had been amply and rightly 
avenged by the flames of Buffalo and Black Rock ; and 
Alexander had recently given example of the noblest 
revenge for such outrages by saving Paris. It would 
appear, that as the contest between Great Britain and 
America resembled in more points than one a civil war, 
so it partook occasionally of the well-known inveterate 
character of that species of hostility ; and the British 
historian, in recounting the transaction, will best dis- 
charge his duty by acknowledging the error of his country, 
and rejoice that it was in some degree redeemed by the 
strict discipline observed by the troops, and the complete 
protection afforded to the persons and property of tlie 
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inhabitants during their occupation of tlie American 
capital.'" 

The capture of Washington was quickly succeeded hy 
an exploit of inferior magnitude, but equally vigorous 
and successful. In the Potomac river, Captain Gordon, 
in the Seahorse frigate, ■with the Euryalns brig and .several 
bomb-vessels, skilfully overcame the intricacies of the 
passage leading by that river to the metropolis ; and on 
the evening of the 27th arrived abreast of Fort Washing- 
ton, constructed to command the river as Fort Lillo does 
the Scheldt. It was immediately bombarded ; and the 
powder magazine having soon after exploded, the place 
was abandoned, and taken possession of, with all its guns, 
by the British. From thence they proceeded to Alexan- 
dria, and the bomb-vessels having assumed such a posi- 
tion as effectually commanded the shipping, the enemy 
were compelled to capitulate, and give up all their vessels, 
two-and-twenty in number, including several armed 
schooners, which were brought away in triumph. On 
returning down the river, heavily laden with their nume- 
rous prizes, the British squadron had a very serious 
danger to encounter from some American batteries which 
had been erected to cut off their retreat, and which were 
manned by the crews of the Baltimore flotilla ; but such 
was the skill with which the vessels were navigated that 
none Avent aground, and the shells from the bombs were 
thrown with such precision that the Americans "R'ere 
driven from their guns, and the Avhole squadron emerged 
safely with its prizes from the Potomac.^ 

* Tlie British officers pay inviolable respect to private property, and no 
peaceable citizen is molested.” — National Intelligencer j 25thA'ngust 1814, quoted 
in James, vi. 311. “ The value of the public property destroyed was 1,624,280 
dollars, or £365,463 sterling.” — Ibid. 

It is but justice to the gallant officers employed in this expedition to observe, 
nob only that they are noways responsible for the destruction of the public 
buildings of Washington, as they acted under distinct orders from their own 
government, but that they deseiwe the highest credit for carrying those barba- 
rous instructions into execution in the most forbearing and considerate manner, 
confining the destruction to ^Mio edifices, and observing the strictest discipline 
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The successful issue of these attacks naturally suggested 
a similar expedition against Baltimore : and, after some — - '■■■ - 
deliberation, the British naval and military commanders ' 
agreed to undertake it. The fleet, accordingly, moved in victory of 
that direction, and reached the mouth of the Patapsco, nLrBaiti- 
which leads to Baltimore, on the 11th September. Next ii. 
day the troops were landed, and marched directly towards 
the city, while the ships moved up to co-operate in the 
attack that was contemplated. No opposition was at- 
tempted for the first six miles, though several intrench- 
ments, newly thrown up, were passed, which had been 
abandoned; but when they approached Baltimore, a 
detachment of light troops was observed occupying a 
thick wood through which the road passed. General 
Ross, impelled by the daring courage by which he was 
distinguished, immediately advanced with the skirmishers 
to the front, and soon received a mortal wound in the 
breast. He survived only to recommend his young and 
unprovided family to his king and country. Colonel 
Brooke, however, immediately assumed the command ; 
and the light troops coming up, the enemy fell back, still 
skirmishing from behind the trees with which the country 
abounded, to a fortified position, running across a narrow 
neck of land which separated the Patapsco and Back 
rivers. Six thousand infantry, with four hundred horse 
and six guns, were here drawn up in line across the road, 
with either flank placed in a thick wood, and a strong ^ &9. ^ 
wooden palisade covering their front. Brooke, however, official L- 
gave orders for an immediate attack and it was made 17 “ 
with such vigour that, in less than fifteen minutes, the 

in relation to private life and property. On the 14th August I 8 I 43 Admiral 
Cochrane officially announced to Mr Munroe, that, under the new and 
mtive character of his orders, it became his duty to destroy and lay waste all 
towns and districts of the United States found accessible to the attack of British . 
armaments.” AYhat a contrast to the glorious and withal politic forbearance of 
"Wellingtoxi in the south of France ! And both had their re ward--- Wellington, 
in the capture of Toulouse and surrender of Bordeaux; the “new and impera- 
tive system/’ in tlie failure at Baltimore and the defeat at New Orleans.— See 
Armsthong, il 155. 
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enemy -were routed, and fled iu eyeiy direction, leaving 
six liimdred killed and wounded on the field of battle, 
besides three hundred prisoners and two guns in the 
hands of the British. 

Eai'lj on the following morning the march was resumed, 
and Bi’ooke aniyed within a mile and a half of Balti- 
more, where he found a body of fifteen thousand men, 
with a large train of artillery, manned by the sailors of 
the frigates lying at Baltimore, strongly posted on a 
series of fortified heights which encircle the town. The 
magnitude of this force rendered it imprudent to hazard 
an immediate attack with three thousand bayonets ; but 
Brooke, relying on the admirable spirit of his troops, 
determined on a night assault, wlien the enemy’s artillery 
would be of little avail, and the whole dispositions were 
made for that purpose. x\t nightfiill, however, and when 
the troops were just taking up their ground for the 
attack, advices were received from Admiral Cochrane, 
stating that the enemy, by sinking twenty vessels in the 
river, had arrested the further progress of the ships, and 
rendered naval co-operation impossible. Brooke, in 
these circumstances, wisely judged that the loss likely to 
be incurred in storming the iutrenchments would more 
than counterbalance the prospect of advantage from tlie 
reduction of the town, and withdrew without molestation 
to his ships. The commanders of the Severn, Euryalus, 
liavannah, and Hebrus frigates had oifered to lighten 
their ships, and lay them alongside of Fort-le-Heurj, 
which commanded the passage, and the possession of 
which would have left Baltimore at their mercy ; and it 
is to be regretted that any view to ulterior operations 
should have led to this offer not being accepted, as its 
acceptance would probably have led to the destruction of 
the Java frigate, and Erie and Ontario brigs, which lay at 
Baltimore, and have prevented the land troops from 
being deprived of the fruit of their gallant victory.^ 

A naval expedition, crowned with complete success, 
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took place at this time under Sir John Sherbrooke and chap. 
Admiral Griffith in the Penobscot river. They sailed 
from Halifax on the 1 st September, and on their approach, 
the Fort of Custine, which commands the entrance of Lesser ac- 
the river, was evacuated by the enemy and blown up. 

An American frigate, the John Adams, having run up 
the river for safety as high as the town of Hampden, 
where her guns were taken out and placed in battery, a 
detachment of sailors and marines was landed from the 
ships, which attacked and stormed the batteries, manned Sept. 3. 
by double their force, upon which the frigate was set on 
fire and totally destroyed. The expedition then pushed Sept. 5. 
on to Bangor, which surrendered without resistance, with 
twenty-two guns ; and thence to Machias, which also was 
taken by capitulation, the whole militia of the county 
of Washington being put on their parole not to serve 
again during the war. Formal possession was then taken 
of the whole country between the Penobscot and the 
British frontier of New Brunswick, a district a hundred 
miles broad ; and a provisional government was estab- 
lished to rule it till the conclusion of the war. This 
success was not only important in itself, but still more so 
as giving practical demonstration of the disposition of the 
inhabitants of that part of the state of IVfaine, and evin- 
cing the ease with which, in the event of the continuance vi.sss'ssi! 
of hostilities, it might be severed from the United States.^ 
Meanwhile, a great expedition was preparing in Lower 
Canada, intending to co-operate in a distant way with sn deorgc 
that of Sherbrooke and Griffith on the coast. Prevost’s Splaition 
force had been progressively augmented by the successive 
arrival of brigades, detached, after the close of hostilities, 
from the army in the south of France; so that in the 
end of August, he had in ail sixteen thousand regular 
troops in the two Canadas under his command, of whom 
twelve thousand were in the lower province. A force so 
considerable not only removed all danger of successful 
invasion by the American army, but rendered feasible a 
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CHAP, serious inroad upon the adjoining proTinces of Maine and 
York. Such an attempt :was also ^advisable m 
itself, in order to make the enemy feel, in their own 
territory, the weight of that power whose hostility they 
had so needlessly provoked. A body of nine thousand 
men, accordingly, was collected on the frontier of Lov er 
Canada, with a formidable train of artillery, and com- 
manded, under Prevost, by several generals and ofBcers 
who had acquired durable renown in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns. If anything could have added to the well- 
founded expectations entertained of this noble foice, it 
was the circumstance of its being in great part com- 
posed of the veterans who had served with M ellington 
in Spain and France, and the remainder of the not less 
^1 Ann-iEeg. band whicli had so gloriously struggled against 

Christie, overwhelming superiority of numbers in the two preceding 
campaigns, and who burned with anxiety to emulate the 
Armstmg, brethren who had gained their laurels in 

the fields of European fame. ^ 

But, unfortunately, the naval part of the expedition. 
Miserable upon which, as in all Canadian wai’fare, the success of 
Isvdlr^ the land forces almost entirely depended, was by no 
rat^w'ithit means equally well provided. By a strange remissness 
’ on the part both of the British Admiralty and the local 
authorities, the flotilla on Lake Champlain, though con- 
sisting of a frigate, a brig, and twelve gun-boats, was 
wretchedly equipped, and the crews were made up of a 
strange medley of English soldiers and Canadian militia, 
with not a fifth of English sailors among them. ^ And, 
complete the untoward circumstances attending the 
strong, ii. naval force, Captain Fisher, by whom the fleet had been 
Ann. Reg. equipped, and who possessed the confidence of Sir George 
CMstief' Prevost, was removed from the command a week before 
ton.'wm the decisive action, and Captain Downie,^a brave man, 
but strange to the sailors, put in his place.^ 

The first operations of the armament wmre attended 
with complete success. The American general, Izzard, 
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had sailed from Sackett’s Harbour on Lake Ontario, chap. 
towards the upper part of the lake, with four thousand 
men, on the 1 0th August, to reinforce the troops in Fort 
Erie ; so that the only forces which remained to resist Success or 
• Prevost on the banks of Lake Champlain, were fifteen tiou^S'thr 
hundred regulars and as many militia, under General 
Macomb. Prerost's advance, accordingly, met with no 
interruption ; and on the 6th September his powerful Sept. 6. 
army appeai'ed before Plattsburg, then defended by three 
I’edoubts and two blockhouses, strongly fortified. So 
inconsiderable had been the resistance made by the 
Americans to the British advance, that General Macomb 
says, the latter “ did not deign to fire upon them.” offidir*'* 
three following days were employed in bringing up the Account, 
heavy artillery, and it had all arrived by the 10th ; but i Iff. Ann. 
still the English general did not deem it expedient to Apf.to*' 
make the attack till the flotilla came up. So backward vi. 
had been the state of its preparations, that it only hove 
in sight on the morning of the 11th ; and the shipwrights, 
as she moved through the water, were still busy at work wo,“i4i. 
on the hull of the Coufiance, which bore the British 489?"’“' 
commodore's flag.^ 

The relative strength of the squadrons in this, as in 
every other naval action during the war where the prepara- 
British were defeated, was decisively in favour of the 
Americans but this disparity, already great in the 
number of vessels and men, and weight of metal, was 
rendered overwhelming by the wretched condition of the 
British crews, not a fourth of whom were sailors, and the 

^ Comparative force of the combatants ; — • 


Vessels/ 

British Squadron* 

8 

American. 

14 

Broadside guns, 

38 

52 

Weight of metal, lb., 

765 

1194 

Aggregate of crews, 

537 

950 

Tons, . 

1426 

2540 


— James, vi. 346 ; and Coopek., ii. 495, 497. 

* The Finch, a British brig, grounded out of shot and did not engage ; and five of the gunboats 
disappeared, and never fired a shot ; so the.se vessels are excluded from the comparison, as are the 
two American sloops which were not engaged* 

VOL. XIII. ■ 2 F 
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CHAP, -unfinished state of the commodore’s Tesscl. Sir George 
PreTOst’s solicitations, ho-wever, were so pressing for the 
squadron to operate, in consequence of the advanced 
Sept. 11. period of the year, that on the 11 th, while the clank of 
the builders’ hammers was still heard on board the Con- 
fiance, Captain Downie gave the signal to weigh auclior. 
He relied upon the assurance given that the troops should 
commence an assault on the redoubts, at the same time 
that the squadron attacked the flotilla in the bay ; and it 
was not doubted that the early capture of the forts, bj^ 
depriving the enemy’s ships of the support of their 
batteries, would lead to their defeat, and the final deci- 
sion of the naval contest on the lake. The moment, 
accordingly, that the Confiance, which led the British 
flotilla, rounded Cumberland Head at a quarter to eight, 
Downie scaled his guns, as had been agreed on; but 
although instructions to hold themselves in readiness had 
been given to the troops at daybreak, yet they were 
ordered to breakfast before they moved, and did not in 
consequence begin their march till the action at sea had 
commenced ; an unfortunate circumstance, as it postponed 
4M,°4S6! the military co-operation till it was too late. Meanwhile 
84q*m Downie gallantly led his little squadron into action ; the 
American fleet, under its brave and skilful commander, 
Pmg^ Ac- Captain M'Donough, being moored in line in the ba}^ 
Sept the Saratoga of twenty-six guns, bearing his flag, in the 
Ann. Reg. centre, and the brigs Eagle of twenty guns, Ticonderago 
tochr™!'^’ of seventeen guns, and Pi’ide of seven guns, and ten 
gunboats disposed on either flank.^ 

As the Confiance mounted thirty-seven guns, she was 
Commence- gi’eatly supei'ior to any single vessel in the American 
action be- flotilla ; and if the British gunboats had all followed the 
twrs’ljuad- example set them by their commander, the combat might, 
rons. notwithstanding the Americans’ great superiority on the 
whole, have been not altogether unequal. But while the 
Confiance was gallantly leading into action amidst a 
tremendous fire from the American line, the whole gun- 
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boats, except tliree, and one of tlie cutters, took to flight, chap. 

leaving Downie in the midst of the hostile fleet, vrith his f -i— 

own frigate, a brig, and a sloop, wholly unsupported either 
by the advance of the land forces or by his own smaller 
vessels.'”" Undaunted, howeveiyby this shameful defection 
of the boats, the British commander, who nobly headed 
his sc|uadron, drawing the whole hostile fire upon his 
own vessel, held steadily on without returning a shot, 
wliile his rigging and spars were fast falling under the 
j, well-directed fire of the American fleet ; but the wind 
failing just as he was on the point of breaking their line, 
he was under the necessity of casting anchor within two 
cables’ distance, and bringing his broadside to bear on 
the enemy. Instantly the Confiance appeared a sheet of i ,,, 

fire ; her -whole br-oadside, aimed at the Saratoga, which 344, 34.5. ' 
bore Captain M'Donough’s flag, was discharged at once mfm!' 
with great effect. The Linnet and Chubb soon after 
came up, and took their appointed stations ; but in a 
short time the latter was so crippled that she became oswai^Ac- 
unmanageable, drifted within the American line, and was 
obliged to surrender, while the Finch struck on a reef of isii sis’, 
rocks, and could not get into action.^ 

The whole guns of the American flotilla were now 
directed against the Confiance, which, enveloped by Total defeat 
enemies, still maintained a gallant fight. Broadside ishs^uad-" 
after broadside came from her, until at length the Sai’a- 
toga, against which her fire was almost entirely directed, 
had all her long guns dismounted, and her carronades so 
disabled that she had not a single piece of ordnance 
left available. Nothing was now -wanting but one or 
two of the gunboats to have given the British a decisive 
victory ; but they had all fled. The Confiance herself 
was suffering severely from the concentric fire of the brigs 
and gunboats which clustered round her in every direc- 

* This disaster^, in all probability, would not have occurred, ‘had Captain 
Fisher’s public-spirited offer to command that force, made just before, been 
accepted. 
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tion, some raking, some astern, as well as under her bows, 
and Captain Downie had fallen early in the action. 
Meanwhile her antagonist, the Saratoga, which she had 
completely silenced, lay at snch a distance that she could 
not be taken possession of. So destructive, however, 
was the fire which the Confiance still kept up, that the 
Saratoga was on the point of surrendering, when, as a 
last resource, M'Donough made an efibrt to wear the ship 
round, so as to bring her larboard side, hitherto untouched, 
to bear upon the British vessel. This skilful movement 
was successfully performed ; the Confiance strove to do 
the same, but, from the inexperience of her motley crew, 
the attempt failed, and the larboard guns of the Saratoga, 
almost all untouched, now spoke out like giants, and soon 
compelled the Confiance to strike. The only I’emaining 
British vessel was now the Linnet ; against her the whole 
guns of the American squadron were immediately directed ; 
and after a quarter of an hour’s heroic resistance, she too 
was compelled to surrender. Captain M'Donough, on 
receiving the sword of Lieutenant Robertson, who com- 
manded the Confiance after Downie had fallen, said, with 
the magnanimity which is ever the accompaniment of 
true valour, — “ You owe it, sir, to the shameful conduct 
of your gunboats and cutters, that you are not performing 
this office to me ; for had they done their duty, you must 
have perceived, from the situation of the Saratoga, that I 
could hold out no longer ; and, indeed, nothing induced 
me to keep up her colours, but my seeing, from the 
united fire of all the rest- of my squadron on the Con- 
fiance, and her unsupported situation, that she must 
ultimately sumnder.”^ 

While this desperate battle was raging on the lake, 

* In this desperate conflict, the Confiance had forty-one killed, including 
the lamented Captain Downie, and sixty wounded ; the total loss of the British 
squadron was fifty-seven killed, and ninety-two wounded : the Americans lost on 
board the Saratoga, twenty-eight killed, and twenty-nine wounded : their total 
loss was fifty-two killed and fifty-nine wounded.— James, vl 346; and Cooper, 
ii, 507, 508. 
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tlie army ashore, agreeably to Prevost’s orders, was 
advancing towards the works of Plattsbui-g, and the guns 
of the British batteries opened on the American squadron 
as soon as the firing commenced, but too far off to have 
any effect. One column, under Greneral Robinson, was 
directed to ford the Saranac, and attack, the works in 
front, while another, led by General Brisbane, was to 
make a circuit and assault them in rear. Robinson’s 
troops, however, being led astray by then* guides, and 
deceived as to the real path, by a curious and highly 
characteristic stratagem,* did not reach the point of 
attack till the shouts from the American works announced 
that the fleet had surrendered. To have earned the 
redoubts when the troops did get up, would have been a 
bloody undertaking, though probably certain of success, 
and would have formed a set-off at least to the naval 
disaster. But Sir George Prevost, deeming his instruc- 
tions not to expose the troops under his command to 
unnecessary or useless danger, to be imperative,t and 

* The follo'vving interesting note I have from an excellent and highly 
esteemed friend in Canada; Andrew WilBam CochranC; Esq., now high in ofiice 
at Quebec : — 

Being travelling in the United States last SeptehiTber, (1840,) I made 
acquaintance with General Macomb, who entered freely and fully into details 
of the Plattsburg expedition, and spoke with strong reprobation of the cruel 
censures cast upon Sir George Prevost. He said that the forts might have 
been taken on the 6tli or 7th ; (but then the fleet w’'Ould have escaped, to capture 
or destroy which was considered one of the most important objects of the expe- 
dition;) he doubted whether they could have been after that, without severe 
loss. He described the formidable double stockade, which he maintained would 
have delayed the best troops a long time to surmount or cut down ; that the 
works were so situated, relatively, that the defenders could retreat from the 
one to the other ; that though an overwhelming force might have forced them 
one after the other, the loss must have been severe, if, indeed, they succeeded 
at all ; that, by a stratagem, he had caused the attacking division to lose their 
wa}’'; and to be led off in another direction, into the woods, which he had filled 
with militia in ambush ; that he had done this by making the militia, during 
the night of the 10th, fill up the proper road of approach with young trees, 
planted so as to resemble the rest of the forest, and opening, at the same time, 
a road through the wood, away from the forts, which he caused to be beaten 
with ox carts, so as to look like a travelled wood path ; and that it was here, 
as is well known, that the attacking division was led astray.” 

f You will take care not to expose his Majesty’s troops to being cut off; 
and guard against whatever might commit the safety of the force placed under 
your command.” — Lord Bathurst’s Instructions to Sir Gcorge Prevost. 
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being of opinion, that after the command of tlie lake was 
lost, no fni'ther advance into the American territorj was 
practicable, and consequently, that the men lost in storm- 
ing the redoubts would prove an unavailing sacrifice, gave 
the signal to draw off, and soon after commenced his 
retreat. Such was the indignation which this order 
excited among the British officers, inured in Spain to a 
long course of victory, that several of them broke their 
swords, declaring tliey would never serve again ; and the 
army, in mournful submission, leisurely wound its way 
back to the Canadian frontier, without being disquieted 
by the enemy.^'" 

The actual casualties in this ill-fated expedition were 
under two hundred men, though four hundred U'ere lost 
by desertion during the depression and facilities of the 
retreat. But the murmurs of the troops and of the people 
of Canada wore loud and long at such a termination of 
the operations of an armament composed, so far as the 
military force was concerned, of such materials, and from 
which so much had been expected. The result was, that 
Sir George Prevost resigned, and demanded a court- 
martial. He was accused, accordingly, at the instance of 
Sir James Yeo, upon the charges of having unduly hurried 
the squadron on the lake into action, at a time when the 
Confiauce was as yet unprepared for it ; and, when the 
combat did begin, having neglected to storm the batteries, 
as had been agreed on, so as to have occasioned the 
destruction of the flotilla, and the failure of the expedi- 
tion. The death of that ill-fated commander before the 
court-martial commenced, prevented these charges from 
being judicially investigated.^ But historic truth compels 
the expression of an opinion, that though proceeding 
from a laudable motive — the desire of preventing a need- 

* It is satisfactorily proved tiiat the capture of the forts could not, save by 
its moral influence, which, however, might have been very great, have influenced 
the issue of the naval conflict, as both fleets were fully a mile and a half distant 
from the nearest batteries, and so beyond range of either party. — See Memoirs 
o/Sm 0-. PiiBVosT, -161, 166 and Abmstrong, ii. 112. 
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less effusion of human blood — the determination to chap. 
abandon the attack on the forts by Sir George Prevost, 
though judicious ■with reference to the espedition he 
commanded, was unfortunate so far as the general 
interests of the war were concerned. 


Yet did his error, if error it was, originate in a sacrifice 
of the feelings of self to a sense of public duty. His Audousir 
personal courage was undoubted, his character amiable Pr°vEus 
in the highest degree ; the mildness and conciliatory 
spirit of his gorernment had justly endeared him to the 
Canadians ; and his general conduct in North America 
had been, in amry difficult circumstances, truly admirable. 

Indeed, his defence of that prorince against the vastly 
superior forces of the Americans is one of the brightest 
pages in the military annals of Great Britain, and, after 
his death, justly called forth a pubhc expression of satis- 
faction from the Prince Regent, and the conferring of 
additional honours on his family. The failure of the 
expedition against Plattsburg was not to be ascribed 
entirely to him : it arose from the unprepared state of 
the fleet before the expedition commenced, and the 
shameful defection of the gunboats, which deserted the 
heroic Downie when on the point of gaining a decisive 
victory. We have the authority of the greatest military 
master of the age for the assertion, that, after the destruc- 
tion of the fleet, any further prosecution of the advance 
at land could have led to no beneficial result, as the 
troops could not have obtained supplies when the Ameri- 
cans had the command on the waters.''^ Prevost’s error 
was, that he did not make his attack on the forts simul- 


* approve higiily— indeed I go furtliei’—I admire all that has been done by 
the military in Americaj so far as I understand it generally. Whether vSir 
George Prevost was right or wrong in his decision at Lake Champlain, is more 
than I can tell ; though of this I am certain, he must equally have returned to 
I^ingston aftci’ the fleet was beaten, and I am inclined to think he was right. 
I liave toid the ministers repeatedly that a naval superioiity on the lakes is a 
sine qvA non of success in wvar on the frontier of Canada, even if our object 
should be wholly defensive,” — Wellington to Sir George Murray, 22cZ Dec. 
1814; Guewood, xii. 224. 
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CHAP. teeotisZy "with the action on the lake : he only began to 
moYe when the firing of the flotillas commenced. 

It is true, the storming of the forts would have had no 
wh4**ff material effect, except by distant encouragement, on the 
SSmed thf issue of the naval combat, as it took place beyond the * 
houi.^ range of the batteries on shore ; but such moral influence 
would perhaps have proved decisive. After the destruc- 
tion of the fleet, the period of decisive success was past : 
nothing could then be done but to put the best flico 
possible on a retreat. That Prevost might have earned 
the American blockhouses and batteries, is indeed cer- 
tain j but the examples of New Orleans and Chippewa 
prove, that the Americans fight obstinately behind 
breastworks, and it could only have been effected by 
a heavy sacrifice of human life, which, with the prospect 
of a .protracted war in Canada, was a serious considera- 
tion. His decision in regard to the expedience of an 
immediate retreat, therefore, after the fleet had been 
destroyed, was justified with reference to the single 
objects of that expedition. It is to be regretted only 
from its having occurred so immediately before the 
close of the war, and thereby afforded the Americans 
ground for representing as a complete triumph what, 
by a vigorous application of the military forces at his 
command, might have been converted into a drawn 
battle, in which the laurels, barren to both parties, were 
divided. But, in justice to Prevost, it must be added, 
that this contingent result could not have been, with 
certainty, foreseen by him, as the duration of the war was 
uncertain ; and that the first thought of a general should 
be the immediate duty with which he is intrusted, rather 
than the ultimate results of a course which hazai-dous 
daring might perhaps induce. 

The British were in some degree consoled for this 
discomfiture by the repulse of a very formidable sortie ' 
made from Fort Erie. In the outset the Americans 
gained considerable advantages, and having succeeded, 
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dining a thick mist and heavy rain, in turning unper- chap. 
ceived the right of the English pickets, they made 
themselves masters of two batteries, and did great 
damage to the British works. Speedily, however, the Sortie from 
besiegers collected their troops, and the enemy were 
driven back with great slaughter. The loss on each 
side was about equal j that of the British being six 
hundred, of whom one-half were prisoners ; that of the 
Americans five hundred and eleven. Both parties after 
this became weary of this destructive warfare, carried on 
in a corner of Upper Canada, and attended with no sen- 
sible influence on the fate of the campaign. On the S'lst, Sept.2i. 
as the low grounds around Fort Erie had become 
unhealthy, Drummond retired to higher and better quar- 
ters in the neighbourhood of Chippewa, after in vain 
endeavouring to provoke the American general to accept 
battle. And soon after. General Izzard, who had come 
up from Sackett’s Harbour to Fort Erie with four thou- 
sand additional troops, so far from prosecuting the advan- 
tages which so considerable an accumulation of force at pe’watte- 
that point promised, blew up Fort Erie, recrossed the cili^lc^*' 
Niagara, and withdrew with his whole troops into the i7’“8i4?*’ 
American territory. “ Thus,” says Armstrong, the Ame- fg™' 
rican w'ar-secretary, “ literally fulfilling his own predic- 
tion, that the expedition would terminate in disappoint- wk 
ment and disgrace.” 1 

This total evacuation of the British territory, after so 
much bloodshed, and such formidable preparations of the The British 
Americans for its conquest, was mainly owing to the superiority 
English having at length acquired a decisive superiority outarfo. 
on Lake Ontario. During some months in autumn. 
Commodore Chauncey had the advantage both in the 
number and wmight of his vessels ; and wUile Sir James 
Yeo was taking the most active measures to turn the 
balance the other way, he had the virtue— -for to a British 
seaman it was a virtue — of meanwhile submitting to be 
blockaded in Kingston by the American squadron. At 
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CHAP, leiigtli the St Lawrence, a noble three-decker of uiie 
_J5SL_ hundred guns, was launched; Chauncey instantlv with- 
1814. and was blockaded in his turn in Sachet t’s llar- 

oct.’ 2 a hour, and the British acquired the entire command of 
the lake for the remainder of the war. Sir James Yco 
immediately aTailed himself of this advantage to convey a 
large quantity of stores and considerable reinforcements 
of troops to the upper end of the lake, and preparations 
were making for an active campaign in the ensuing year 
, „ -on both sides, the Americans having laid down two line- 
christfe^* of-l)attle sliips, and the British two frigates, on the stocks, 
149. ’ when hostilities were terminated by the conclusion of 
peace between the two countries.^ 

To conclude this history of the American war, it only 
E.Ti:ped'ition rcniaius to notice the attack on New Orleans, which ter- 
Ui’Ieans, minated in so calamitous a manner to the British arms. 
This rising town, which then numbered seventeen thou- 
sand inhabitants, was not a place of Warlike preparation, 
or very important in a military point of view. But it 
was the great emporium of the cotton trade of the southern 
states, and it was supposed, not without reason, that the 
capture of a city which commanded the whole navigation 
of the Mississippi would prove the most sensible blow to 
the resources of the American government, as well as 
furnish a rich booty to the captors. The expedition, 
accordingly, which had been baffled at Baltimore, after 
having received strong reinforcements, was sent in this 
direction, and it was the dread of crippling it for this 
important stroke, that paralysed its efforts on the for- 
mer occasion. The troops and squadron arrived off the 
shoals of the Mississippi on the 8th December ; but the 
mouth of that great river having been found, from fortifi- 
cations and sandbanks, to be unassailable, it was deter- 
mined to disembark in the arm of the sea called the 
Borgne, which runs up towards New Orleans, and to 
march across to that city. There they steered accor- 
aiid found a flotilla of gunboats prepared to dis- 
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pute with tlie boats of the fleet the landing of the troops. 
Immediately a detachment of seamen and marines was 
put under the command of Captain Lockjer ; and, after 
a hard chase of six-and-thirty hours, he succeeded in 
coming up with and destroying the whole, six in number, 
manned % two hundred and forty men. This pursuit, 
however, had taken the boats thirty miles from tlieir 
ships ; adverse winds, a tempestuous sea, and intricate 
shoals, impeded their return ; and it was not till the 12th 
that they could get back, nor till the 15th that the land- 
ing of the troops commenced. Incredible dilSculties were 
undergone, both by the soldiers and sailors, in effecting 
the disembarkation and conducting the march at that 
inclement season ; and, what is very remarkable in that 
latitude, nothing retarded them more than the excessive 
cold, from w'hich the troops, and in particular the blacks, 
suffered most severely. At length, however, by the 
united and indefatigable efforts of both services, these 
obstacles were overcome ; the troops, in number about 
four thousand five hundred combatants, with a considei'- 
able quantity of heavy guns and stores, were landed ; an 
attack of the American militia was repulsed, after a des- 
perate struggle, the same evening ; Sir Edward Paken- 
ham arrived next day, and the army advanced in two 
columns to within six miles of New Orleans, where pre- 
parations for defence had been made.^ 

Gbxeexl Jacksojt, an officer since become celebrated 
both in the military and political history of his country, 
commanded the military force destined for the defence of 
the city, which amounted to above twelve thousand men. 
He had turned to good account the long delays which the 
formidable obstacles that opposed the disembarkation of 
the British troops had occasioned, and the fortified position 
in which he now awaited an attack was all but impreg- 
nable. The American army was posted behind an 
intrenchment about a thousand yards long, stretching 
from the Mississippi on the right to a dense and impass- 
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CHAP, able wood and morass on tbe left. This line was 
strengthened by a ditcli about four feet deep which i an 
along its front, and was defended by flank bastions Mhich 
L™«S:i 67, enfiladed its whole extent, and on which a formidable 
ton,' 1^113. array of heavy cannon w'as placed. On the opposite 
NeTof- hank of the Mississippi, which is there about eight hun- 
’iT’& ®' battery of twenty guns had been 

Keg. 1815. erected, which also flanked the whole front of the 

I4l, 142. ^ ^ 

parapet.^ 

Attempts were made, for some days, to conimence 
Prepaitory regular apppoaclics against tliis formidable line of intreiicli- 
S™’*' ments, which was evidently much too strong to be carried 
British. ^ coup-de-'main ; but it was soon found that the 

enemy’s guns were so superior in weight and numbers, 
that nothing was to be expected from that species of 
attack. All hands were therefore set to deepen a canal 
in the rear of the British position, leading from Lake 
Borgne, where they had disembarked, by which boats 
might be brought over the intervening land to the Mis- 
sissippi, and troops ferried across to carry the battery on 
the right bank of the river ; but this proved a work of 
such extraordinary labour, that it was not till the evening 
Jan. 6. of the 6th of J anuary that the cut w'as declared passable. 
The boats were immediately brought , up and secreted 
near the river, wholly unknown to the enemy ; and dis- 
positions for an assault were made at five o clock on the 
morning of the 8th. ' Colonel Thornton, with fourteen 
Lambert’s huudrcd men, was to cross the river in the night, storm 
the battery, and advance up the right bank till he came 
AA!**Res. abreast of New Orleans ; while the main attack on the 
i 4 ‘A ’ Are. intrenchments in front was to be made in two columns— 
Br^tr'ii the first, destined to carry the works, under the command 
Cam General Gibbs ; the second, consisting entirely of light 

Nw^oi- troops, and intended merely to eflPect a diversion, led by 
iTl ’A m- General Keane. Including seamen and marines, about 
iwTfto!' six thousand combatants on the British side were in the 
field ;2, a slender force to attack double their number, 
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intrenclied to tlie teeth in -works bristling -with bayonets, chap. 
and loaded -with lieayy artillery. 

Unexpected delays, principally owing to the rapid 
falling of the river, hindered the boats, fifty in number. Dreadful 
• which were to convey Thornton’s men across, from reach- iTIritisr 
ing their destination at the appointed hour ; and this, by duri“g“the 
preventing the attacks on the opposite banks being simnl- 
taneous, had a most prejudicial effect upon the issue of 
the operations. The patience of Pakenham being at 
length exhausted, the assault on the left bank was ordered, 
even before it was known whether the troops had been 
got across, and Gibbs’ column advanced to the works. By 
this time, however, the wintry dawn had begun to break, 
and the dark mass was discerned from the American 
batteries, moving over the plain. Instantly a tremendous 
fire of grape and round shot was opened on both sides 
from the bastions upon it ; but nevertheless the column, 
consisting of the 4th, 21st, and 44th, with the 93d in 
support, moved steadily forward, and reached the edge of 
the glacis. There, however, it was found that, through 
some neglect on the part of the commander of the 44th count, Jan, 

• . '*■ « 10 1815 

regiment, the scaling-ladders and fascines had been for- Ann. Reg. 
gotten, so that it was impossible to mount the parapet. 

This necessarily occasioned a stoppage at the foot of the 
works, just under the enemy’s guns, while the ladders 
were sent for in all possible haste : but the fire was soon occur- 
so terrible that the head of the column, riddled through sss. 
and through, fell back in disorder.^ 

Pakenham, whose buoyant courage ever led him to the 
scene of danger, thinking they were now fairly in for it, Final re- 
and must go on, rode to the front, rallied the troops again, 
led them to the slope of the glacis, and was in the act, 
with his hat off, of cheering on his followers, when he fell, 
mortally wounded, pierced at the same moment by two 
balls. General Gibbs also was soon struck down ; Keane, 
who led on the reserve of this column, consisting of the 
93d, which now advanced through the fire, shared the 
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<’11 u>. «ame fate ; Imt that woUe regiment, rniiijuvcil entiivly '‘f 
. ‘'"'h- Siitlierland llighlamlers, a thousand .strong, instead <>{ 
being tUninted by the carnage, rushed with IVantic \;di)iir 
thnmgh tlic throng, and with such fury pre.ssed the Jeading 
tiles on. that, without cither fa.seine.s or hiddLT.s, they 
fairly found their way by nioiinting upon each others' 
shoulders into the work. So close and deadly, however, 
was the fire of the ritlemcn when they got in, that the 
successful assailants were cut off to a man. At the same 
time Colonel Ranney, on the left, also penetrated into the 
intrenchments ; but the companies which carried them 
not being supported, were mown down by grape-shot as 
1 Lambert’s Bcrgen-op-Zoom. Finally, General Lambert, xipon 
Official Ac- Tvliom the command had now devolved from the death of 
uMBiC' Pakenham and the wounds of Gibbs and Keane, finding 
Ara.'feg. that to carry the works was impossible, and that the 
ofion.“ slaughter was tremendous, drew off his troops, who by 
iimtory this time had been thrown into great confusion. Owing, 
.. however, to the admirable countenance maintained by the 
3S5. Arm- reserve which covered the retreat, consisting of the 7th 

StTOTlff, 1], -IT. T • 1 T 

170 , 17 1 . and 43d regiments, tlie men ^"ere ^Yithdrawn without 
any molestation from the eneiny.^ 

While this sanguinary repulse, which cost the British 
Success of two thousand men killed, wounded, and prisoners, was 
the other taking place on the left bank of the Mississippi, Colonel 
wMoh leads Thoi’iiton, with his division, had gained the most decisive 
to nothing, g^ggggg Qjj right. This able officer, with his fourteen 
hundred men, had repaired to the point assigned to him 
on the evening of the 7th, but found the boats not yet 
arrived ; and it was not till near midnight that a number, 
barely sufficient to transport a third part of his troops 
across, were brought up. Deeming it, however, of essen- 
tial importance to co-operate at the appointed time in the 
proposed attack, he moved over with a third of his men, 
and by a sudden charge, at the head of part of the 85th 
and a body of seamen, headed by himself, on the flank of 
the works, succeeded in making himself master of the 
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iXiloulit very litilc loss, tliongli (lefciulcd !iy t^vellty- chap. 
two giiJis ami soventecu luimired men, and amply stored ' 
with supplies of all sorts, lie was just preparing to turn 
these guns ou the enemy’s flank, which lay entirely 
• e.vposed to their fire, when advices were received from 
< lenerul Jjambert, of the defeat of the attack on the left 
bank of the river. Colonel Dickson was sent over to 
examine the situation of the battery which had been won, i Thornton' 
and report whether it was tenable ; but he did not deem ZmlfAm 
it defensible except with a larger force than Lambert 
could dispose of for that purpose, and therefore this 
detachment was drawn, back to the left bank of the ^eVs 
river, and the troops at all points retiu'ned to their ii. V o&Csb’I'. 
camp.^ 

The British troops, after this bloody defeat, were in a 
very critical position, far advanced into the enemy’s Re.embark- 
country, with a victorious army, double their o'wn strength, troopsfaud* 
in their front, and a desert country, fourteen miles broad, 
to traverse in their rear, before they reached their ships, neariiowie. 
Lambert, not deeming himself in suflfleient strength to 
renew the attack, retreated on the night of the 18th, 
and effected the movement \vith such ability that the 
whole field-artillery, ammunition, and stores of every 
description, were brought away, excepting eight heavy 
guus, which were destroyed. The whole wounded also 
were removed, except eighty of the woi’st cases, with whom peb. is. 
movement would have been dangerous, who were left to t,^ SI 
the humanity of the enemy : a duty which General ^Souit, 
Jackson discharged w'-ith a zeal and attention worthy of 
the ability and gallantry he had displayed in the action. 

The British troops were safely re-embarked on the 2'7th, App.to 
and soon after in some degi-ee consoled for their disasters 
by the capture of Fort Boyer, near Mobile, commanding 
the entrance to the bay in which that town is situated ; ^“orairr. 
which yielded, with its garrison of three hundred and 
sixty men and twenty-two guns, to a combined attack a . 174. 
of the land and sea forces on the 12th February.^ On 
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Conclusion 
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Dec, 24, 
1814. 


the very next day intelligence vas received of the con- 
clusion of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain at Ghent. 

Conferences had for some time been going on at that 
city in the Netherlands, between the British and Ame- 
rican commissioners ; and as the termination of the Con- 
tinental war had entirely set at rest, at least for the 
present, the question of neutral flags, and the United 
States were in no condition to sustain a war singly with 
Great Britain, for the mere assertion of sailors’ privileges 
in opposition to the right of search to apprehend desert- 
ers, there was no diflSculty in coming to an accommoda- 
tion. Accordingly on the 24th December a treaty was 
concluded at Ghent, on terms highly honourable to Great 
Britain. A general restitution of conquests and acquisi- 
tions on both sides was stipulated, with the exception of 
the islands in Pasamaquoddy Bay, which were to remain 
as to possession in statu quo until the decision of the 
commissioners appointed by the two governments; and 
in the event of their diflSering in opinion, the decision of 
some friendly sovereign, whose judgment was to be final. 
The more important point of the boundary between the 
American state of Maine and the British province of 
New Brunswick, wUich has since become the subject of 
such angry contention, between both the governments 
and the inhabitants of the twm countries, w'as in like 
manner referred to two commissioners, one to be appointed 
by each party and, failing their decision, or in the 
event of their differing in opinion, to the decision of 

* Whereas neither that part of the highlands lying due north fi’oin the 
source of the river St Croix, designated in the former treaty of peace between 
the two powers as the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, nor the north-west- 
most head of the Connecticut river, have yet been ascertained ; and whereas 
that part of the boundary line between the dominions of the two powers 
which extends from the source of the river St Croix directly north to the 
ahove-naentioned north-west angle of Nova Scotia ; thence along the said 
highlands which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the river St 
Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the north-west- 
most head of, Cotmeoticut river; thence dowm along the middle of that 
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“some friendly soYereign or state, whose judgment shall 
be final and conclusive. ” A similar provision was 
made for the ascertainment of the disputed boundary, 
through the Lakes Ontario, Erie, Superior, and the 
Lake of the Woods. It was stipulated that neither 
party should keep up any armed vessels on the Lakes ; 
in consequence of which all such were sunk in the mud. 
All hostilities with the Indian tribes were forthwith to 
cease, on the part of both the contracting parties ; and 
it was further provided, “that whereas the traffic in 
slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of humanity 
and justice, and whereas both his Majesty and the United 
States are desirous of continuing their efforts to procure 
its entire abolition, it is hereby agreed that both the 
conti'acting parties shall use their best endeavours to 
accomplish so desirable an object.” Nothing was said 
either regarding the flag covering the merchandise, or 
on the right of search for seamen, claimed and exercised 
by Great Britain.^ 

Such was the treaty of Ghent, which put an end to 
the bloody and costly war between Great Britain and 
America. That it was advantageous to England, and 
that the United States emerged upon the whole worsted 
from the fight, is evident from the consideration, that 
neither the ostensible nor the real objects of the latter 
in engaging in the contest were attained. The osten- 
sible objects were establishing the principles, that the flag 
covers the merchandise, and that the right of search for 
seamen who had deserted is inadmissible. The real 
objects wei’e to wrest from Great Britain the Canadas, 

river to the 45th degree of north latitude ; thence by a line due west on 
said latitude till it strikes the river Iroquois or Cataraguy, has not yet been 
surveyed — it is agreed that, for these several purposes, two commissioners 
shall be appointed, sworn, and authorised, to examine and decide upon 
the said claims, according to such evidence as shall be laid before them by 
his Britannic j\Iajesty and the United States respectively; and in the event of 
their differing, both parties agree to abide by the decision of such friendly sove- 
reign or state as shall be mutually chosen.” — See Ami. Reg. 1815, 354; State 
Papers. 
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and, ill conjunction witli Napoleon, extinguish its mari- 
time and colonial empire. Neither object was attained, 
for peace was concluded without one word being said 
about neutral rights ; and so far from losing her North 
American possessions, Great Britain retained every part 
of them, and emerged from the contest with a miicli 
stronger and more defensible colonial dominion than that 
with which she went into it. Yet were the great ques- 
tions really at issue in the war rather adjourned than 
decided ; and the treaty itself is to be regarded rather 
as a long truce than a final pacification. The Maine 
frontier line remained undecided ; a territory as lai'ge 
as all England, and part of which is of vital importance 
to the security of oiu* American possessions, was left in 
dispute between the parties ; the commissioners of the 
two powers, as might have been expected, adhered to 
the views of their respective cabinets ; the award, in 
1834, of the King of the Netherlands, who was chosen 
umpire, which divided the disputed territory between the 
parties, satisfied neither side, and by common consent 
was repudiated. The right claimed by Great Britain of 
searching merchant vessels remained untouched, and was 
therefore virtually conceded ; the important duty of 
searching for slaves, left unsettled, threatens, at no distant 
period, to render it again the subject of angry contention 
between the two nations ; and the triumphs of Platts- 
burg and New Orleans, with which the war terminated, 
have so elated -the inhabitants of the United States, 
and blinded them to the real weakness of their situa- 
tion, that there is too much room to fear, that, out of 
this premature and incomplete pacification, a future and 
calamitous war between the two countries may one day 
spring. 

The heroic valour displayed by Sir Edward Paken- 
ham. General Keane, and their brave comrades, in the 
attempt to can-y by storm the lines before New Orleans, 
must not make us shut our eyes to the gallant and 
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Iionourable, but still imprudent, hardihood which made 
them unduly despise their enemy, and seek to gain by 
force what might have been achiered by combination. 
When we recollect that Colonel Thornton, with his 
, column, carried the battery on the right bank of the 
river with hardly any loss, thereby completely turning 
the enemy’s position, rendering it untenable against any 
considerable force cannonading from that side, and 
exposing the city to an immediate attack from a quarter 
where it had no defence, it is impossible not to regret 
the imprudent and needless display of valour which was 
attended with so grievous a loss, and caused to miscarry 
an enterprise so well conceived, and up to that point 
so ably executed. True, various unforeseen accidents 
conspired to mar the assault ; the boats did not get 
through the canal so soon as had been expected, so that 
Thornton’s co-operation on the right came too late to 
retrieve affairs on the left bank ; and the unhappy obli- 
vion of, or delay in bringing up, the fascines and scaling- 
ladders converted what might have been a successful 
assault there into a bloody repulse. But still these 
accidents are the usual attendants of a night assault, 
especially where the columns of attack are combined 
from different quarters ; and the point is — Might not 
the risk of incurring them have been avoided, by cross- 
ing the whole troops to the right bank of the river, as 
soon as the boats were got up and launched on its 
waters, thus rendering unavailing all the formidable 
iutrenchmeuts there 1 This was what Napoleon, by the 
passage of the Danube at Enzersdorf, did in regard to 
those erected at so great a cost of .labour by the Aus- 
trians in front of Essling. It would appear that the 
rapid and brilliant success of a small British force at 
Bladensberg, as well as on many occasions in Canada, 
when they met the troops of the United States in the 
open field, had rendered the English general insensible to 
the dangers of attacking them when behind formidable 
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intrenchments, and caused him to forget that the Ameri- 
can rifle, though unable to 'withstand the shock of tltc 
English bayonet in regular combat, is a most formidable 
•weapon -when wielded by gallant hands behind trees, 
or under shelter of the redoubts, which so rapidly, and 
often fatally, equalise the veteran and the inexperienced 
soldier. 

Perhaps no nation ever suffered so severely by war as 
the Americans did from this contest, in their external 
and commercial relations. Their foi'eign trade, anterior 
to the estrangement from Great Bi'itain, so flourishing as 
to amount to £22,000,000 of exports, and £28,000,000 
of imports, carried on in one million three hundred 
thousand tons of shipping, was, literally speaking, and 
by no figure of speech, annihilated; for the official 
returns show that the former had sunk in 1814 to 
£1,400,000, or little more than an eighteenth part of 
their former amount, the latter to less than three mil- 
lions.* The capture of no less than fourteen hundred 
American vessels of war and merchandise appeared in 
the London Gazette during the two years and a half of 
the struggle, besides probably an equal number which 
were too inconsiderable to enter that register ; and 
although, no doubt, they retaliated actively and effect- 
ively by their ships of war and pi'ivateers on Britisli 
commerce, yet the number of these was too small to pro- 
duce any considerable set-off to such immense losses.'^ 

* Total of American exports and imports during three Teal's before the rup- 
ture with Great Britain, and during the three years of its continuance. Dollars 


converted at 4s. 2d, to the dollar. 

Exports. 

Imports- 

1805, 

£19,909,589 

£25,125,000 

1806, 

21,153,552 

26,978,416 

1807, 

22,571,488 

28,369,765 

1812, 

8,026,506 

16,047,916 

1813, 

5,813,322 

4,584,375 

1814, , , 

— pQBTEH’s Pr&gress of 

. 1,443,216 

the NatioTij ii. 191. 

2,701,041 
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The rapid growth of British commerce,^ when placed chap. 
ill juxtaposition to the almost total extinction of that of 
the United States, demonstrates decisively that, while 
the contest lasted, the sinews of war were increasing in Total niin 
the one country as rapidly as they were drying up in 
the other. In truth, the ordinary American revenue, 
almost entirely derived from customhouse duties, nearly contest, 
vanished during the continuance of the contest, and the 
deficit required to be made up by excise and direct taxes 
levied in the interior, and loans, which in the year 1814 
amounted to no less than twenty millions five hundred 
thousand dollars, or above £4,100,000 sterling ; an 
immense sum for a state, the annual income of which in 
ordinary times was only twenty-three million dollars, or 
£4,600,000. Two-thirds of the mercantile and trading 
classes in all the states of the Union became insolvent 
during these disastrous years ; and such was the suffer- 
ing and public discontent in the northern states of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, that it altogether overcame 
their sentiment of nationality; and a part of the inhabit- 
ants, when peace arrived, were preparing steps to break j . 
off from the Union, assert their national independence, 
and make peace with Great Britain, the future protector isT 
of their republic.^ 

A war, fraught with such disasters to the United 

* Table sbowing tbe official value of British exports aud imports in the same 


years as in the preceding table. 






Exports. 




Years, 

Foreign and 
Colonial, 

British Manu- 
factures. 

Total 

IM POUTS. 


1805 

7;643,120 

23,376,941 

25,861,879 

£31,020,061 

£28,661,270 


1806 

■ 7 , 717,555 

33,379,424 

26,899,658 

26,734,425 



;',',7,624,312: 

23,391,214 

; 31,015,526 



9,533,065 

1 29,508,508 

! 38,041,573 

26,163,431 


1813 

Records 

destroyed 

by fire. 



1814 

19,365,981 

:j:.'34,207,253''::. 

53,573,234 

33,766,264 


- — Portbe's Progress of the NatioTij ii. 98. 
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States, ■n'as not -witliout its evils also to tlie inliabitants 
of Great Britain. In ordinarj times, tlic closing of tlio 
North American market, which at that period took off, 
on an average of years, twelve millions’ worth of British 
produce and manufactures, would have been most severely 
felt, and it was mainly to its stoppage that the great 
distresses in England in 1811 and the first mouths of 
1812 had been owing. But this market had, from the 
operation of the American Embargo and Non-intercoxu-se 
Acts, been long in abeyance ; commerce had discovered 
new channels ; and an ample compensation for its loss, 
for the time at least, had been found in the markets of 
Russia, Germany, and Italy, now suddenly thrown open 
to British enterprise by the triumphs of the Allied arms. 
But a lasting effect, fraught with consequences injurious 
to British manufacturing interests, was found in the 
forcible direction of a large portion of the capital, and 
no inconsiderable part of the industry, of the United 
States to manufacturing employment ; an effect which 
has survived the temporary causes which gave it birth, 
and, by permanently investing large capitals in that 
species of industry, has rendered the subsequent exports 
of Gi’eat Britain, if the vast increase of population in 
the United States is taken into account, by no means so 
considerable as they were before the war. When the 
gi-eat and growing extent of the British colonies, and 
the prodigious market they have opened and are opening 
to British manufactming industry, both in the eastern 
and western hemisphere, are considered, this dependence 
for the sale of so large a portion of our manufactures on 
any foreign nation whatever, may possibly appear to be 
fraught with serious danger, and its curtailment rather a 
benefit than an injury. But an unmixed evil has arisen 
from the jealousy of British manufactiu’es which has 
necessarily grown up, especially in the northern States 
of the Union, from the growing importance of their own 
fabrics, .and the animosity against this country which 
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lias in consequence arisen in those states wliich, -when 
the war commenced, were most firmly attached to our 
alliance. 

When we consider the vast evils to both countries 
which must inevitably arise from a renewal of hostilities 
between America and Great Britain ; when we recollect 
that our exports to the United States are still on an 
average eight millions annually in ordinary seasons ; 
when we call to mind that England is the great market 
for the cotton of the southern states, and that the inter- 
course between the two countries is so immense, that out 
of two million and ninety-six thousand tons of shipping, 
which now carry on the foreign trade of the United 
States, no less than seven hundred and fifty-four thou- 
sand are employed in conducting the traffic between the 
two countries ; when we remember that the connexion 
between them is so close, that failures to any great 
extent in the American provinces never fail to produce 
stagnation and distress in the manufacturing districts of 
Great Britain ; and that two consecutive bad harvests in 
the British islands, by the strain on the money market 
of London which they occasioned, caused the whole banks 
of the southern states of America, including the national 
bank of the United States, to fall in 1839 ; it will appear 
hardly possible that human folly could go so far as to 
force on hostilities between the two nations. This will 
appear the more improbable, when it is recollected how 
strenuously and laudably the supreme government, in 
both countries, have laboured to remove or soften, of late 
years, all causes of discord between them ; and how clearly 
the leading men in the United States, as well as in this 
country, are impressed with the indissoluble union which 
subsists between their interests, and the disastrous effect 
which a rupture could not fail to have upon them. Never- 
theless, nothing is more certain than that hostilities with 
the United States are not only probable but imminent ; 
that the deep wounds they will inflict upon either country 
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CHAP, will ftimisli no security against their occurrence; and 
xct-' tiiat, however much the patriots of both may hinient, it is 
iB‘5. also ’their duty to provide against them. The solution ot 

this apparent paradox is easy, if the nature of the tvio 

gOTeriinients is taken into consideration. ^ 

Democracy is universally and necessarily expansive ; lor 
Oanuer 'of the superabundant energy which it geneiates at hoint, 
can only find vent in foreign acquisition. \V hetlier it is 
“ weef aggressive or not, depends upon the situation of the demo- 
“ cratic power, and the means it enjoys of finding vent, 
either in the pacific establishment of colonies, or in warlike 
conquests with the sword. Carthage and Tyre in ancient, 
Genoa, Venice, and Great Britain in modern times, have 
chiefly’poured forth their superfluous numbers and energy 
in colonisation ; Sparta, Athens, and Rome, of old, and 
republican France in our own day, have forced their way 
into the adjoining states, not with the olive branch of 
colonial industry, but with the sword of ruthless conquest. 
If w'e would judge how rapidly and certainly democratic 
institutions render a powerful nation aggressive, we have 
only to look to the numerous wars of conquest which have 
been undertaken by Great Britain in the East, especiahy 
since the great democratic convulsion of 1832.^ America 
shares to the full in these spreading propensities of all 
republican communities ; and such is the growth of its 
population, that expansion is to it the condition of exist- 
ence. It is impossible that two such communities, brought 
in so many points into contact, and having so many sub- 
jects of national as well as individual rivalry, should not 
ere long be brought into collision. Large as it is, the 
New World is not, at least in their own opinion, large 
enough for both. 

The pretensions the Americans have set up to an 
Agpossive immense portion of the British possessions in Maine, an d 
f/theAme- which they have succeeded by the treaty of 1842 in 
establishing to the extent of nearly a half, but which a 
cratic states, glance ut the mup must convince every unprejudiced mind 
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are whollj unfounded,* arise from tMs expansive and chap. 
aggressive propensity of democracy. Their seizure of . ^^1'- 
Texas, without the shadow of a title j their unprincipled 
invasion of Mexico in search of the silver of its mines, or 
the gold of California, their ceaseless encroachments on 
the Indians of the Far West- — prove that they are noways 
behind their predecessors in the republics of Rome or 
Athens in aggressive ambition. The “ multis utile hel- 
ium” is felt as strongly in the New as it ever was in the 
Old W orld. England has not been more incessant in its 
absorption of the lesser powers in India than the United 
States have been with America. This disposition, which 
is only inflamed with every acquisition it receives, must 
ere long bring them in contact, either By warlike aggres- 
sion or pacific annexation, with onr North American pro- 
vinces. They would willingly shoulder olf or incorporate 
the white man in the North, as they have done the red 
man in the West, or the Spaniard in the South. No 
dangers, no ultimate consequences, will deter them; no 
wisdom on the part of government will be able to restrain 
them. The question will not be, what do Mr Webster 
and the enlightened patriots of Washington desire, but 
what have the ardent democrats of Maine, the Ohio, and 
the Miss issi ppi determined 1 It is there that the ruling 
power of America is to be found : it is in their disposi- 
tions and passions that the spring of its future fortunes is 
placed. That they are essentially both expansive and 
aggressive, can be doubted by none who have watched 
the systematic efforts which they have made along the 
Canadian frontier for several years past to bring on a 
war with Great Britain. They would suffer little, at 

* It lias been established since the signing of the treaty of 1842; which; 
happily for both countries, set this question at rest, that the line contended for 
by the British was even less favourable to them than that originally intended 
by Fraiikhn and the authors of the treaty of 1782. The discovery in the 
Foreign Office at Paris of the original map, with the boundary intended deli- 
lineated in a broad red line by Franklin himself, from Metjarmet to Mars-liill, 
by the south Arrooftook mountains, has set the matter at rest. See Mr 
Featherstonhaugh’s PaTwpUUt , and Buckingham’s Canada ^ 517, 519. 
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least ill tlic first instance, from such a contest, for their 
connexions arc all inland, and their main dependence is 
on agricultural labour. If they derive no otlier satisfac- 
tion from hostilities, they ’«fill at least be sure of this, to 
them 110 small one, of seeing the commercial wealth and 
paper aristocracy of New York, Pennsylraina, and the 
great cities on the coast, the object of tlieir undying 
jealousy, destroyed by the first counilsion consecpieut on 
a rupture. 

Regarding, then, hostilities with the United States as 
not only probable, but, it is to be feared, ultimately uua- 
Toidable, it is of importance to gather such lessons from 
the past as may best avoid disaster in the future. 

I. Democracy in war is just the reverse of paper credit ; 
it is weakness in the outset, but strength in the end. Its 
uniform want of preparation, and resistance to present 
burdens for the sake of future, advantages, induce the 
former ; its inherent energy and inexhaustible resources, 
when fully roused, occasion the latter. It will be wisdom 
in British statesmen to calculate on both these occurrences. 
They should recollect that in 1812 the Americans rushed 
into a long-meditated war with Great Britain with four 
frigates, eight sloops, and six thousand men; but they 
should recollect also that with these tiny forces they 
achieved more remarkable victories over the British at 
sea than the French did during the whole course of the 
revolutionary war, and baffled at land the veterans of the 
Peninsular campaigns. In a contest with America, there- 
fore, more than with any other power, it is of the highest 
importance to strike hard and successfully in the outset. 
The superior military and naval establishments, more 
ample revenue, and larger share of patrician direction of 
Great Britain, give her the means of inflicting the most 
serious blows on America in the commencement of the 
war; while the extraordinary vigour of the American 
people, and their native coi;rage, render it all but certain 
that success will come to be more nearly balanced in the 
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end. Evei'jtliing, therefore, ayIU depend on the energy chap. 
witli which liostilities are at first conducted, and the _! — L 
skilful direction of the strokes which are first delipered. 

II. In such a contest, it is more than probable that 
England will, in the first instance, assume the offensive, Necessity 
and strive to make the United States feel the weight tratb^tiie 
of her fleets and armies, before they have assembled 
any considerable or experienced forces for their defence. 
Towards success in such a warfare, however, it is indispen- 
sable that adequate forces should, from the very outset, 
be placed at the disposal of her military commanders, and 
the wretched system of starving the war in the beginning 
be from the beginning abandoned. Every shilling saved 
then will cost a pound before hostilities are over. The 
deploi*able plan of sending out a seventy-four gun ship, 
four or five frigates, and three thousand soldiers, to keep 
the coasts of the United States in a state of alarm, 
must never again be renewed. Its failure in the two 
first campaigns against a much more unwarlike enemy, 
the Chinese, has sufficiently stamped its absurdity. If it 
is, a repetition of the failure at Baltimore, and the disas- 
ter at New Orleans, may with confidence be anticipated. 

A squadron of ships of the line and armed steamers, such 
as that which tore down the ramparts of Acre, should at 
once be equipped and kept together ; not less than ten, 
if possible fifteen thousand land troops, should be put on 
board. Such a force, if directed by able officers, would, 
with the powerful aid of war steamers, and the present 
gunnery of the British marine, destroy the whole naval 
establishments of the United States in a single campaign. 

The employment of a few thousand men, merely to land 
here and there, as we did at Baltimoi’e, and as we have 
recently done in China, would infallibly terminate, after 
great expense, in disappointment and defeat. The Ameri- 
cans will not succumb, as the Chinese did when similarly 
attacked, when six thousand men appear before New 
York or Baltimore. 
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III. The military re.-sources of the Uiiiteil States to 
resist such a system of warfare are perfectly triliiuj: ; and 
tliere i.s no likelihood, as long as the democratic regime 
continues in that country, of their consenting during 
peace to such assessment as is necessary to give them 
anything like a respectable force at the conmicnce-- 
inent of hostilities. The militia, which i.s e.stahlishcd in 
every part of tlie country, cannot be regarded as afford- 
ing a considerable addition, at any one point, to the mili- 
tary force of the United States. For it is not liable to be 
removed far from home, and therefoi’e the defence of each 
place must rest with its own immediate neighboiu’hood ; 
and being exercised only three days in the year, and for 
the most part destitute even of uniform, it cannot be 
relied on for proper operations in the field. But the 
experience of the last war demonstrates what, d priori, 
might hare been already anticipated, that behind iutrcuch- 
ments or stockades, or in the defence of woody positions, 
this species of force, composed for the most part of brave 
men, habituated to the use of the rifle, may often be 
extremely formidable. And the example of the contest 
in the Tyrol, in 1809, is not required to demonstrate 
that, in such a warfare, skilful marksmen, well acquainted 
with the localities of the country they are employed to 
defend, may often succeed in defeating the best disci- 
plined regular forces. It will be the wisdom of England, 
therefore, in any future hostilities, to make no attempt 
on the American coast but with a very powerful military 
force ; and if such is not at her disposal, to confine her 
efforts to a close blockade of the harbours of the United 
States, and bombardment of such towns as appear to he 
accessible to that species of attack. 

IV. In such a warfare, it is of the last importance that 
hostilities should be directed against public property or 
merchandise afloat only ; and that the piratical system 
recently adopted in China, of threatening wdth destruc- 
tion a city not fortified, if it does not redeem itself by a 
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large contribution, sliould abore all things be aroidecl 
This -^-as just Napoleon’s system of war, which ultimately 
occasioned his ruin ; and it was by steadily I’esisting any 
retaliation even of such a system upon him that Wel- 
lington avoided lighting up a national resistance in the 
south of France. The conflagration of the public build- 
ings, other than the arsenals, at Washington, was as 
injudicious as it was unwarranted ; it was that unhappy 
step which produced the vigorous resistance at Baltimore, 
and manned the redoubts at New Orleans. The announ- 
cing of “ Beauty and Booty” as the object of that expe- 
dition, which the American writers assert was done,^ 
was the mode of all others best calculated to awaken a 
vigorous spirit of opposition. In every mercantile com- 
munity where opulence has made any progress, the great 
object of the citizens is, to extricate their property with- 
out serious injury from the perils of war ; and when the 
public defence has come to depend mainly on their exer- 
tions, it is seldom that they may not be paralysed by an 
offer of security to private property, and by restricting 
hostility to the armaments of the state. On the other hand, 
a sense of danger to their own possessions, from the city 
falling into the hands of the enemy, is more likely than 
anything to rouse its burghers to an energetic defence ; 
and the example of New Orleans may show what cost is 
incurred ere the resistance even of such urban militia can 
be overcome. ' 

V. The last war has clearly demonstrated that the 
command of the lakes is decisive of a campaign on the Absolute 
Canadian frontier; and that without it the best-laid plans SSng 
of defence may fail; and Wellington has recorded his 
decided opinion, that on a due ascendency on the inland 
waters, the success of every contest between the British 
and Americans in that quarter is entirely dependent.^ 2 A«fe,cb. 
The two great discomfitures sustained at land in our note.® 
North American possessions— the defeat of Proctor at the 
Moravian village, and the retreat of Prevost from Platts- 
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CHAP, btirg — were tbe immediate consequences of tlie disasters 
on Lake Erie and Lake Champlain. Tlio movement of 
Chauncey gained tlie asceiidejicy on Lake Ontario. 
Toronto was taken ; and the serious invasion, which was 
arrested only by the heroism at CliippcM-a, was com- 
menced. Knowing, then, where the danger lies, and 
- where the means of averting it are to bo found, it is the 
duty of the Eritish government to be at all times pre- 
pared for hostilities, and in an especial manner ready at 
a moment’s warning to equip or prepare a formidable 
naval force alike on Champlain, Erie, and Ontario. And 
on this subject it will be wmll to bear in mind two facts 
demonsti-ated by the e.xperience of the last war, attention 
to which will prove of vital importance on the first renewal 
of hostilities. 

First, that such are the facilities for ship-building on 
NeeeSity of tlxe lukcs wHch tlic United States enjoy, partly from being 
parationr’ at liomo on their shores, partly from the woods in their 
tilh neighbourhood not having been felled to any consider- 
bXncrfte extent, that the American government had entered 
SvMta^es ^ contract with ship-builders at Sackett’s Harbour, in 
ofthe Anie- December 1814, to have two sail of the line, of one liiin- 
dred guns each, ready for sea on Lake Ontario within 
kler skdy days of the time when the timber was standing in the 
} Cooper, forest.^ Second, that the rapidity of ship-building is much 
impaired on the British side, by the older civilisation of 
the country in the lower province, though it is otherwise 
in the upper, and the extent to which the forests near the 
waters on the Canadian shores have been felled for the 
market of Great Britain. In consequence, preparation 
and foresight are more imperatively required on the 
English than the American part. And let it be recol- 
lected, that early success, important in all wars, will 
probably prove decisive in the next contest with America, 
from the ardent passion which it will awaken in their 
democratic community, and the wide extent of defence- 
less shores which a superiority on the Lakes will at once 
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expose to their incursions. Have we, then, an adequate chap. 
supply of seasoned wood, and an ample stock of naTal — 7-^— 
stores, ready to be turned instantly to the purposes of 
ship-building, so soon as hostilities break out, or appear 
imminent with the United States ; and are these stores so 
well secured by fortifications as to be beyond the reach 
of a Goup-de-main f These are questions upon which it 
well becomes the British government and nation to reflect : 
for with the answer to them our preservation of Canada, 
our retention with it of one-fourth of our commercial 
marine, and consequent maintenance of our maritime 
superiority and national existence, are indissolubly 
wound up. 

VI. It must be evident to every observer, that the 
British government were much in error in many par- Errors' of 
ticulars connected with the late war with America, govemmfnt 
Undue contempt for their adversaries — ignorance of the 
peculiar style of frigates which they had constructed — 
imperfect and hasty manning of vessels — neglect in pro- 
viding adequate crews of seamen for the vessels on the 
lakes, lay at the root of all the disasters which were 
incurred. The extraordinary pressure of the later years 
of the war, the wants of a navy which had then six 
hundred ships of war in commission, and the absolute 
necessity of directing every spare hand and guinea to the 
prosecution of the contest with Napoleon, may excuse 
these neglects previous to the taking of Paris. But they 
furnish no apology for their continuance after that period; 
and it was precisely then that the greatest disasters were 
incurred. No excuse will remain for a repetition of such 
errors in any future contest. We know to what causes 
our past reverses have been owing, and we will have our- 
selves to blame if they are again incurred. And of all 
the necessities of such a contest, there is none so urgent 
as that of providing in its very outset adequate crews of 
slatted seamen, both for the squadrons on the lakes, and 
for the single vessels intended to combat the detached 
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frigates 'wliich the Americaus will certainly send out to 
cruise against our marine. Unless this is attciulcd to, it 
is next to certain tliat disaster will be incurred ; for they 
will man a few frigate.? at sea, and squadrons on the 
lakes, with the choice of fifty thonsund seamen, thrown 
idle by the blockade of tlieir harbours, and having one 
half of their number English sailors. 

VII. If due attention be paid to these racasxircs of 
provident defence, it does not appear that any apprehen- 
sion need be entertained that America will succeed, by 
force of arms, in wresting Canada from the British crown. 
It is vain for the United States to refer to their fifteen 
hundred thousand militia in arms ; these local forces, for 
the most part wretchedly disciplined, and spread over an 
extent of territory equal to all Europe, can add little to 
the strength of an invading army. Such an irruption, if 
it is to be carried beyond the burning a few towns or 
arsenals on the frontier, must be conducted by means of 
regular forces ; and the American democracy will never 
tax themselves, during peace, for the establishment of a 
powerful standing army. If, indeed, they could make 
war maintain war, and, like Napoleon, quarter half their 
troops permanently on other countries ; or like the 
Romans, after the subjugation of Macedonia, proclaim 
a universal liberation from imposts to themselves as the 
result of their conquests, there can be no doubt that they 
would gladly accede to any augmentation of their stand- 
ing army. But as there is no chance of their effecting 
such a transference of burdens to the shoulders of the 
vanquished, by the conquest of their only neighbours, the 
Mexicans and savages, taxation, to be effective, must 
begin at home ; and therefore, while the present consti- 
tution lasts, it never will be attempted, at least for pro- 
spective objects. The militia of the North American 
provinces of Great Britain amount now to two hundred 
and sixty thousand ; and, from a population of two mil- 
lion souls, they, are capable of being raised to double that 
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amount. Such, a force, though of little service, from, the chap. 
difficulty of moving it, in offensive operations, is, with the . 
aid of twenty thousand regular British soldiers, amply 
sufficient, especially in a woody country, to repel any 
invasion which the United States, with an army in peace 
of only twelve thousand men, could bring against it. 

VIII. Notwithsfanding the brilliant exploits of the ^ 
American navy in the late war, and the serious conflicts ThoAme- 
which always will await the British in contending with not Sy 
them on that element, it may w'ell be doubted whether the 
United States are ever destined to become a great naval 
power. Their reluctance to submit to any heavy or direct 
taxation during peace, with a view to secure the contin- 
gent benefits of war, must permanently prevent them from 
equipping an adequate number of ships. They have now 
(1849) a population of twenty-one millions, being nearly 
the population of the British islands at the close of the 
war with Napoleon: Great Britain had then two hun- 
dred and thirty ships of the line, and seven hundred and 
sixty-seven frigates and smaller vessels in her navy ; and 
America has now, including all building, just eleven ships 
of the line, seventeen frigates, and thu’ty-three brigs and 
sloops.^ The prodigious outlet for population and indus - 1 stat.Aim. 
try in the basin of the Mississippi, the great fortunes to 
be realised there, and the evident determination of the 
inhabitants of the United States in that direction, leaves 
little doubt that agricultinal industry will form the staple 
of the country for a course of ages. America, with its 
population of twenty-one millions, has now only fifty-six 
thousand sailors in her commercial marine Great Britain, s census, 
with its population of twenty-eight millions, has two hun- 
dred thousand. Of the fifty-six thousand sailors in the 
United States, it is understood that no less than thirty-three 
thousand are of British origin.® . And, what decisively s Captain 
jjroves that the situation of Britain is better adapted for AmSicl.’ 
seafaring employment than that of America, it appears, 
from the Parliamentaiy I’eturns, that while the recipro- 
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city system, during the twenty years of its continuance, 
has nearly extinguished the British trade witli the Baltic 
powers, and augmented theirs with England in a similar 
proportion, alone of all other countries it has led to tlie 
increase of British in a much greater ratio than of Ame- 
rican shipping in carrying on the trade of the United 
States/-' And although, therefoi’e, her tonnage is now 
Tery considerable, yet above a third of it is employed in 
the trade with Great Britain or her colonial possessions ; 
while of the total tonnage of the British islands not one- 
ninth part is employed in conducting the commercial 
intercourse with the American Republic^ 

* Table showing the comparative progress of British and American tonnage 
in conducting the trade with the United States : — 

British, Tons. American, Tons. 

1S21, . . 55,188 . . 765,098 

1822, . . 70,609 . . TS7,9Gi 

1823; . . 89,553 . . 775,271 

1824, . . 67,351 . . BBOjm 

1825, . . €3,036 , . 880,754 

1826, . . 69,295 . . 942,200 

1827, . . 99,114 , . 918,301 

1828, . . 104,167 . . 868,381 ’ 

1829, . . 86,377 . . 872,949 

1830, . . 87,231 . . 967,227 

1831, . . 215,887 . . 922,052 

1832, . * 288,841 . . 940,622 

1833, . . 383,487 . . 1,111,441 

1834, . . 453,495 . . 1,074,670 

1835, . . 529,922 . . 1,352,053 

British shipping has, during these fifteen years, increased 860 per cent. 

.'.American, . . ,■■■ . .. ... ., , "77 . — ■ 

— Porter’s Progress of the Nation^ ii, 167. Since that time, however, the 
shipping, both British and foreign, with America, has amazingly declined, as 
appears from the subjoined table: — The gi'eat American crash in 1SS6 explains 
the great decrease. 

1836, . , 82,453 . . 236,293 


■s, increased 


1837, . . 81,023 

1838, . . 83,203 

1839, . . 92,482 

1840, . . 138,201 

1841, , . 121,999 

1842, . . 152,833 

-Porter’s Part Talks, Vols. vi, to xii. p. 44, 48. 

fTotal American and foreign tonnage in the year 1838 


236,293 

275,813 

357,467 

282,005 

426,867 

294,170 

319,524 


Totals (carry forward,) 


Tons. 

1,477,928 

624,814 

2,102,742 
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IX. After all that can be done to secure our North chap. 
American possessions by the prudence and foresight of 
the mother country, their maintenance must always chiefly 
depend on the attachment and support of their inhabit- DaiigSrom 
ants. Possibly their sererance is destined to arise, not 
from foreign aggression, but from internal discontent ; not 
from the ambitious projects of their neighbours, but from 
the selfish policy of their rulers in the mother country. 

Much as all must lament the effect which the unprincipled 
acts and criminal ambition of the revolutionists of Lower 
Canada have had, in alienating the affections of the simple- 
minded and industrious, and once loyal and devoted inha- 
bitants of the lower province from the British govern- 
ment, the evil done is not yet irremediable ; and, if met 
in the right spirit, it may be rendered, as passing evils 
often are, of lasting benefit. It will bring to light and 
force into notice many evils that otherwise might have 
lain unobserved, and clearly suggest the necessity of their 
removal. The vast increase of the British inhabitants 
of Upper Canada, the province of our North American 
possessions most exposed to incursion from the United 
States, is an additional ground for security. But the 


Tons. 

Brought forward, . 2,102,742 

Of which to Great Britain and Ireland, . . 269,466 

— North American colonies, . . 385,506 

— East Indies, .... 10,557 

— West Indies, . . • • 76,749 

~ Giiianay , . . . 4,392 

— Honduras, . . . . 6,434 

— Australia, .... 1,053 

Total tonnage to British Empire, 754,157 

Tonnage of Great Britain in 1838 : — 

British, . . . . . 2,876,236 

Foreign, . . . . . 1,222,803 

Total, . . . 4,099,039 

Of which to America — British, . . . 109,951 

— — American, . . . 373,810 

Total to United States, . 483,761 

— Poetee’s Part TaUes, ix. 591, 592; and 43, 44. . 
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attachment and co-operation even of that gallant and 
loyal race can be permanently relied on only in one way, 
and that is, by the adoption and steady prosecution of a 
good system of colonial government. It is not going too 
far to assert, that the system of free trade, and sacrificing 
everything to cheapening prices in the mother country, is 
one calculated to snap asunder the unseen chain which 
has hitherto held together the vast fabric of the British 
empire. And if, from the persisting in this selfish and 
ruinous policy, the colonies are lost to England, there 
cannot be a doubt that the British empire will soon be 
mined ; we shall be reduced to two islands, oppressed 
with debt, eaten up hy paupers, importing a third of their 
subsistence from foreign countries in foreign bottoms. 

What should be the leading principle of a wise colonial 
government is no longer a matter of doubt; it was 
announced eighteen hundred years ago as the mle of all 
intercourse between man and man ; and subsequent expe- 
rience has only tended to demonstrate its universal appli- 
cation as well to individual as to national transactions. 
It is simply to do as we would be done by. Consider 
the colonies as distant provinces of the empire ; regard 
them in the same light as Yorkshii’e or Middlesex ; treat 
them accordingly, and it will be long indeed ere they will 
seek to throw off the British connexion. Legislate for 
them as yon would wish they should legislate for you, if 
Quebec or Calcutta were the seat of the central govern- 
ment, and Great Britain and Ireland the remote depen- 
dencies. Seek no profit of them which you are not will- 
ing that they should make of you ; subject them to no 
burdens for your own advantage which you are not will- 
ing to bear for theirs ; give them, in so far as distance 
and circumstances will admit, the same privileges and 
rights which you yourselves enjoy. Protect their industry 
from the rainous competition of foreigners ; give them 
something to lose if British connexion is dissolved. Let 
them feel that they are really, if not formally, repro- 
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sented in the Imperial Parliament , and that their inte- 
rests are as well attended to as those of London or Man- 
chester, by the representatiyes of Great Britain. It was 
neglect of these first principles, so easy to see, so hard to 
• practise, which lost the British the U nited States in N orth, 
and the Spaniards the whole of South America ; it is in 
their observance that the only real security for our pre- 
sent magnificent colonial empire is to be found. And this 
affords another example of the all-important truth, which 
so many other passages of contemporary history tend to 
illustrate, that the laws of morality are not less applicable 
to social and political than to private conduct ; and that 
the only secure foundation for national prosperity is to be 
found in the observance of that system of combined jus- 
tice and good-will in the concerns of nations, which the 
Gospel has prescribed as the rule for private life. 
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CHAPTEE XCII. 


CONGRESS OF VIENNA, AND RETURN OF NAPOLEON 
FROM ELBA. 


T he glorious termination of the var excited a degree 
of enthusiastic joy in tlie British dominions, of which it 
is impossible to give an adequate idea, and of which sub- 
sequent ages will scarcely be able to form a conception. 
A great proportion of the people had grown into exist- 
ence during the continuance of the contest, and inhaled 
with their earliest breath an ardent desire for its success : 
all capable of reflection felt, that whatever opinion they 
might have entertained as to its policy in the outset, the 
fate and character of the British empire had been iri’e- 
vocably staked upon the throw, and that their own and 
their children’s freedom depended upon its result. The 
progress of the struggle had been watched with intense, 
and often hopeless anxiety : its conclusion was marked 
by a splendour as unlooked-for as it was unexampled. 
With whatever diversity of feelings its commencement 
had been regarded by the great parties who divided the 
nation, its long continuance had united in tlieir wishes all 
but a few soured and inveterate party leaders : the bloody 
triumphs of the French Revolutionists had alarmed even 
the warmest votaries of liberty : the stern despotism of 
Napoleon had alienated their affections ; his unrelenting 
war against freedom terrified their adherents. 

The patriots rejoiced in the result, because it secured the 
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glory and independence of their country : the partisans chap. 
of the aristocracy, because it closed a gulf which threatened 
to swallo\Y up all ancient institutions : the friends of 
liberty, because it had been achieved by the united efforts Vie%vs of 
of the European people, and appeared likely to terminate p^leTon 
in the establishment of lasting freedom in France. The 
former anticipated the commencement of an era of 
unexampled prosperity from the sacrifices which had been 
made: the latter beheld, in the necessities to which the 
Continental sovereigns had been reduced, and the spirit 
which they had been compelled to call forth, the dawn of 
a brighter day in the annals of freedom. The visit of 
the Allied sovereigns to England, in the summer of 181 4, 
wound up these feelings to the very highest pitch. All 
ranks, from the throne to the cottage, shared in the gene- 
ral enthusiasm. In the anxiety and animation of public 
events, the distresses and the joys of private life were for 
a time forgotten : misery itself lost its poignancy in the 
contagion of general exultation. No other subject was 
spoken of in the streets, no other canvassed in company, 
hardly any other thought of in private. The feelings of 
the whole Britisli nation resembled those of a crowded 
audience in a theatre, when the genius of the actoi’, and 
the enthusiasm of a multitude, break down the barriers 
of individual restraint, and draw from assembled thou- 
sands one simultaneous burst of common emotion. 

Even after “ the festive cities’ blaze” was no longer seen, ^ 
and the roar of artillery had ceased to cause the heart to Antidp- 
throb, more thoughtful observers reflected with feelings friends of 
of extraordinary thankfulness for the past, and sanguine «r?tsuitT 
anticipations for the future, on tlie marvellous events of 
the war. There seemed a poetical justice in its result, 
an equity in the retribution wliich had befallen the great 
and guilty nation, which spoke at once the present God. 
Anticipations the most sanguine on the future progress 
of liberty in France itself, were formed by its most zealous 
supporters in this country. “ Deplorable as have been 
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CHAP, tlie excesses,” it "was said, “ wliicli stained vitli l.lnoil tlie 
hands of the first apostles of freedom in that cuuutrj, their 
labours hate not been in rain. A constitutional monarchy 
has at last been erected : guarantees of lil»erty Imvc 
been established. Compared with the freedom she will 
enjoy under the Restoration, her condition under the old 
monarchy was slavery itself. The blood of Ifobespierru 
was but for a season ; the carnage of Napoleon has passcnl 
atvay; but the glorious fabric of freedom has emerged 
unsullied even from the sanguinary hands of its founder.s, 
and a brighter era opened on the human race, from the 
very crimes wdiich appeared to overcast its prospects.” 

^ Such hopes are the dream of the poet ; they coustitute 
\ery tike- the clcnouement of romance, they form the charm of tlie 
real issue melodrama ; but they are not the history of man. A cou- 
of eveuts. Struggle with evil, a perpetual contc.st for the mas- 

tery with the powers of sin, is his destiny from the cradle 
to the grave of nations. The crimes committed during 
the Revolution had been too great, the breaches formed 
too wide, the blood sbed too profuse, the injuries indicted 
too serious, to admit of a pacific and prospei'ous society, 
blessed with the enjoyment of real freedom, being built 
up out of the ruins they had produced. Human passions 
do not subside like the waves of the ocean when the winds 
are stilled ; human iniquity, once let loose, cannot be 
restrained so soon as the original actors in it have been 
destroyed. The winged words spoken, the immortal 
thoughts written, the irreparable deeds done, must work 
out their appropriate effect ; for good or for evil they are 
committed to the stream of time, and generations yet 
unborn must reap their fruits. Irreligion, passion, the 
thirst for illicit gratification, are easily let in to a nation : 
they find a ready entrance in the deceitfid desires of the 
human heart ; they are admitted amidst a chorus of joy- 
ous hopes and sanguine anticipations. Ages must elapse, 
generations unborn descend to their tomb, possibly a new 
dominant race be introduced from distant and uncorrupted 
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states, before tlicj can be estu'pated. The effect of noble chap. 
tlionglits, of just principles, of elevated conceptions, is 
never lost ; it is more durable upon tbe buman race than 
the immediate results of sin, and often finallj imjoroTes 
its fortunes. But in the first instance it is incomparably 
more slow, in tire purifilcation of mankind, than tbe 
passions of vice are in corrupting them. He knew tbe 
destiny of mortals, and tbe laws of the moral world well, 
who said, “ For I tbe Lord tby God am a jealous God, 
visiting the sins of tbe fathers upon tbe children unto 
tbe third and fom’tb generation of them that bate me, 
and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me 
and keep my commandments.” 

Tbe peace with France formed the subject of universal ^ 
thought throughout the nation ; but its conditions were 
so glorious to this country, that they could hardly form biike of 
the subject of debate in parliament, and mere congratu- 
latory addresses are hardly worthy of a place in history. 
Munificent provision, thoxrgh not beyond bis deserts, was 
made in testimony of the national gratitude to the Duke 
of Wellington. It was proposed by government that 
.£300,000 should be voted to that illustrious commander, 
in addition to the £100,000 abeady bestowed on him by 
parliament; but w'ben the subject was brought forward 
in the House of Commons, it was proposed by Mr Whit- 
bread and hir Ponsonby, highly to their honour, consider- 
ing the persevering resistance they had made to the war, 
that it should be increased to £400,000, making half a April 12 . 
million in all which he had received from the gratitude of 
liis country. The enlarged sum w'as voted without a dis- 
sentient voice ; so completely had the trauscendant ser- 
vices of the British hei'o stifled the voice of envy and 
stilled the passions of political hostility. Sir Thomas 
Graham was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord 
Ljnedoch, with a pension of £2000 a-year to himself 
and his two following heirs : similar honours and pensions 
were bestowed on Marshal Beresford and Sir Rowland 
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Hill, 'svho became Lords Beresford and Hill. All tliese 
grants were in like manner passed unauiinonsh’ ; and the 
gratitude of the crown was appropriately evinced i.)y 
raising all his principal ofBcers, including Piclon, Cole, 
Leith, Clinton, and almost all the names which have now 
acquired a dm-able place in liistory, to tlie honours of 
knighthood ; while ribbons and stars were profusely scat- 
tered among their less elerated brethren in aruns, V^'el- 
lington himself, with the unanimous approbation of the 
nation, was elevated to the rank of duke.'* 

A striking and impressiye scene occurred when the 
British hero was presented to the House of Commons, to 
receive publicly the thanks of the House for the achieve- 
ments which had shed such lustre on his country. He 
was received with loud cheers, all the members standing ; 
and the Speaker addressed him in the following eloquent 
and dignified terms:— “My Lord, since I last had the 
honour of addressing you from this place, a series of 
eventful years has elapsed, but none without some mark 
and note of your rising glory. The military triumphs, 
which your valour has achieved upon the banks of the 
Douro and the Tagus, of the Ebro and the Garonne, have 
called forth the spontaneous shouts of admiring nations. 
Their names have been written by your conquering 
sword in the annals of Europe, and we shall hand them 
down with exultation to onr children’s children. It is 
not, however, the grandeur of military success which has 
alone fixed our admiration, or commanded our applause ; 
it has been that generous and lofty spirit which inspired 
your troops with unbounded confidence, and tauglit them 
to know that the day of battle was always a clay of 
victory ; that moral courage and enduring fortitude, 
which in perilous times, when gloom and doubt had beset 
ordinary minds, stood nevertheless unshaken ; and that 
ascendency of character, which, uniting the energies of 
jealous and rival nations, enabled you to wield at will 
the fate and fortunes of mighty empires. For the repeated 
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tliaiiks and grants bestowed upon jou bj this House, in chap. 

gratitude for your eminent services, you liave thought fit 

this day to offer us your acknowledgments ; but this 
nation well knows that it is still largely your debtor. 

It owes to you the proud satisfaction that, amidst the 
constellation of illustrious warriors who have recently 
visited our country, we could present to them a leader of 
our own, to whom all common acclamation conceded the 
pre-eminence ; and when the will of Heaven and the 
common destinies of our nature shall have swept away 
the present generation, you wull have left your great 
name — an imperishable monument — exciting others toy 
like deeds of gloiy ; and serving at once to adorn, defend, isw, isy 
and perpetuate the existence of this country among the xxv'iii.491. 
ruling nations of the earth.” 1 

Indescribable was the enthusiasm which these eloquent ^ 
and impressive wmrds excited in all who listened to them, soUnin 
and rapturous the applause which ensued when Lord ing in' St 
Castlereagh moved that they should be entered on the 
journals of the House.’'- The Duke of Wellington 
replied in modest and suitable terms, in which, without 
pretending to disclaim aU merit himself, he ascribed the 
success which had been achieved mainly to the persever- 
ing support he had received from the government, and 
the fortitude and discipline of the troops under his com- 
mand. A few days afterwards, a solemn thanksgiving jniy e. 
was returned in St Paul’s by the Prince Eegent and the 
royal family, accompanied by the whole ministers and 
privy council, the Houses of Lords and Commons, the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and functionaries in London, 
and the principal persons of the British empire who were 
then assembled in London. The mnltitucle were deeply 
impressed when the august procession, decked out with 
all the splendour of royalty, passed thi-ough the streets ; 
and when the Duke of Wellington, with the sword pre- 

^ The Author was present on the occasion. The impression the scene pro- 
duced "will nevei' bo effaced. 
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scntcd to liim bj the State before him, sat i.lo\vn on tlio 
right hand of the Prince Regent in the cathedral, one 
burst of almost OTcrpowcriug emotion thrilled through 
everj one in its immense extent. But who can relj on 
the permanent affection of the ever-changing multitude 'i 
Could the eye of prophecy have pierced the depths of 
futiuity, it would have behold the hero of Enghunl, then 
“the observed of all observers,” aud almost sinking under 
“the electric shock of a nation’s gratittrde,” reviled by 
the majority of his countrymen, execrated by the mob, 
and narrowly escaping death from tlieir infuriated bauds, 
in the vicinity of that very spot, on the anniversary of 
his gi-eat and crowning victory of Waterloo! Themis- 
tocles, the saviour of Athens, was obliged to seek refuge 
from his countrymen at the court of the Great King ; 
Scipio, the conqueror of Carthago, died an exile on a 
foreign shore — his ungrateful country did not possess his 
bones.^ 

An important discussion, alike interesting from tlic 
simple character of the people whose fate was at issue, 
aud the principles in regard to the future settlement of 
Europe which it involved, took place in parliament on 
the subject of Norway. It has been already mentioned, 
that it was part of the secret engagements contracted by 
Alexander with Bernadette, at Abo in 1812, that bo 
sboxdd receive that kingdom in exchange for the Conti- 
nental possessions of the Swedish crown which were 
coded to Russia, and that, by the subsequent treaty with 
Great Britain, not only had the consent of the cabinet of 
St James’s been obtained to this arrangement, but his 
Britannic Majesty engaged, if necessary, to assist in an 
active manner with his fleet to carry the treaty into 
effect.^ The period had now arrived when Bernadotte 
claimed the performance of these stipulations, and when 
it became necessary for Gi’eat Britain to perform her 
engagements for the coercion of the Norwegians into 
obedience to this transfer. The court of Denmark had 
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acceded to it, by tlie treaty which admitted them into chap. 
the Grand Alliance,^ as indeed it was impossible for them 
to do otherwise, after the overthrow of the external ^ 
power of France by the battle of Leipsic and eTaciiation 
of Germany, But the Norwegians loudly protested 
against this forcible transfer of a free people to the rule 
of their hereditary enemies ; and not only refused to 
admit the Swedish authorities, in obedience to the injunc- 
tions of the King of Denmark, but made preparations to 
resist any forcible occupation of their territory. They 
even despatched envoys to Great Britain to interest the 
English people in their cause. In consequence, a 
Swedish army assembled under the Ci’own Prince, on the 
frontier, and Great Britain despatched some vessels of 
war, to commence a blockade of the harbours of Norway. 

This proceeding excited the liveliest interest in Europe, 
both from the importance of the questions at issue to the 
parties, and the indication which it afforded of the inten- 
tions of the Allied powers in regard to other countries, 

M'hich, in like manner, it might be deemed expedient to 
transfer from their ancient dominion to new sovereigns. 

It became the subject of warm debates in the British 
parliament; and the arguments there urged are the 
more worthy of attention, that they were brought forward 
in the only assembly in existence where the subject coxdd ns.’ 
with perfect freedom be discussed.^ , 

On the side of the Opposition, it was maintained by ^ 
Eaii Grey, Lord Grenville, and Mr Wynne — “ British Argument 
policy never sustained a deeper shock, nor British char- SnotI 
acter a deeper stain, than in the conduct which has SpposMon. 
recently been pursued in regard to Norway. If indeed 
it were incumbent on this country, on a fair construction 
of the treaty with Sweden, to assist by the co-operation 
of force in the reduction of Norway, it might fairly be 
urged that the evil, how gi'eat soever, was beyond the 
reach of remedy, and that even oppression must be 
enforced, rather than breach of faith incurred. But are 
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(niAP. wc botincl by the treaty to employ force to coiupel tlio 
Norwegians to submit to a forcible junction with Swe- 
(leu t Nothing can be clearer than that wo are not. I t is 
merely stipulated ‘that we are to use our good offices to 
obtain the annexation, and even. ,to employ force, if 
nccessai’y/ But force was not to be employed, unless 
the King of Denmark refused to join, the northern 
alliance. If, then, force had been already employed to 
compel that junction, we had done all that we engaged, 
and are liberated from any further obligations. Now, 
when were we called on to interpose force to compel 
this junction ? ,When Denmark has joined the northern 
alliance — when her troops hare marched in support of 
the common cause — and when she has not only coded 
Norway, but has expressly fulfilled that condition, upon 
the refiisal of which the employment of force was made 
to depend. ^ 

“We are clearly, therefore, not bound to co-operate by 
Denmark force, either by the letter or the spirit of the treaty ; and 
to * if not, are we called upon to interpose by the nature of 
fhe transaction, or the merits of the hostility to wliich 
Norrvay. choseu to make ourselyes a party 1 Hei'e the 

argument is, if possible, still stronger. The King of 
Denmai’k had no right to transfer the people of Norway 
against their will. He might withdi'aw himself from 
their protection ; he might absolre them from their 
allegiance to him ; but he had no right to transfer that 
allegiance to another state; it became then the privilege of 
the people to determine to whom their allegiance should 
be transferred. Authority is not necessary to support a 
position so plain, so entirely in nuison with the first 
principles of natural justice. If it were necessary to 
quote opinions of weight on such a point, our greatest 
international lawyers, Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel, are 
unanimous upon it. They state that a sovereign may, 
in case of necessity, withi’aw his garrisons from their 
towns, hut that, this being done, it rests with the people 
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themselyes to select the state to which they will transfer chap. 
their allegiance. Provinces of an empire, indeed, such as 
Franche-Comte and Lorraine, have often been transferred 
without the consent of the inhabitants ; but that does 
not apply to the cession of an integral independent state, 
such as Norway. And whenever such a stretch has been 
attempted, as in the subjugation of Corsica by France, or 
the transfer of Scotland by Baliol to Edward I., the 
iniquitous measure has met with the unanimous con- 
demnation of subsequent times, and the heroes who 
strove to resist it have been the admiration of the 
historian, the theme of the poet, in every subsequent age. 

If a more recent example is required, look at Spain. 
Ferdinand VII. ceded his people to Napoleon by the 
treaty of Bayonne ; but, instead of acquiescing in the 
transfer, they strenuously resisted it, and for the last six 
years our whole efforts have been directed to aid them 
in withstanding a usurpation similar to that which we 
are now with as little justice about to force on the Nor- 
wegians. 

“ Have the services of Sweden in the common cause 
been so important, the fidelity of the Crown Prince to The conduct 
his engagements so conspicuous, as to call for such an act 
on the part of Great Britain ? It is notorious that the s“™reconi- 
very reverse is the case. Have Sir C. Stewart and Mr p™®®- 
Thornton never stated in their despatches that Sweden 
was backward in aiding the common cause ? Have her 
troops ever taken the part assigned to them in the com- 
bined operations ? Even at the battle of Leipsic, Sir C. 

Stewart has loudly complained that Sweden hung back, 
and that the utmost efforts were necessaiy to bring her 
troops into action. Subsequently, instead of directing 
his troops to the theatre of war in Flanders, the Crown 
Prince employed them entirely against Denmark ; and, 
during the campaign in France, his inactivity became so 
conspicuous, that the Hanseatic Legion, intended to have 
been under his direction, was transferred to that of 
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General Bulow, and two entire corps of his army we re at 
once withdrawn from his orders, and placed nnder tliu 
directions of ^Marshal BUicher. Is it, tlien, for such a 
lukewarm, suspicious ally that we arc to incur the odium 
of coneurring in the subjugation of a freeborn and gallant 
people 1 

“ The policy of this co-operation is as mistaken as 
its principle is unjust. Sweden is attached to France, 
because it may be aided, and cannot be injured by it ; 
it is jealous of Russia, because it may be injured, and 
cannot be benefited by it. The Crown Prince will noror 
lose his attachment to the land of his birth ; in his case, 
national partiality, old recollections, will conspire with 
new interests and acquii’cd desires to attach him to the 
French alliance. Rather than see Norway annexed to 
Sweden, it would be incomparably better to see it erected 
into an independent power. And as such a power, if 
independent, would necessarily be closely connected with 
this country, it would prove -of essential service in 
furnishing materials for our navy from a quarter from 
whence the supplies are never likely to fiiil. But fail 
they unquestionably will if this annexation is persisted 
in ; for, on the first general war in Europe, Sweden will 
join with France, from inevitable and well-founded dread 
of the power of Russia.”^ 

On the other liand, it was argued by Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord IlaiTowby, and Lord Liverpool — “ This question is 
to be determined, not by the geuoi’al considerations which 
have been brought forward with such glowing eloquence 
on the opposite side, but by the necessities of the case when 
the treaty with Sweden was concluded, and the plain 
meaning of that treaty itself. It was the anxious desire 
of this country, at the time when the co-operation of 
Sweden was essential to the interests of Europe, to obtain 
the assistance of that po'wer against the common enemy; 
and to that end we engaged to put Sweden in possession 
of Norway, which being in the hands of a hostile state, 
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rendered it impossible for tbe Swedish gOTermnent to send chap. 
forces to any considerable amount to the Continent until 
it was secured from attack on that vulnerable side. The 
Emperor of Russia, accordingly, by his treaty with Sweden, 
bound himself to secure to the latter joower the crown of 
Norway; and Great Britain pledged itself by its treaty 
to the^ same effect, by using its good offices with Denmark, 
and if necessary by naval co-operation. It was certainly 
pi’ovided that we should not employ force without making 
an attempt to induce Denmai'k to join the general con- 
federacy, and that power has done so. But unless there 
wms something illegal in the original treaty, can it be 
maintained that we are bound to stop short at the nomi- 
nal cession, and do nothing to put our ally in possession 
of the territory which we had expressly agreed he should 
possess ? 

“ As to the justice of the treaty itself, that is a dif- 
ferent question, which it is too late to discuss, as it has Legality of 
been concluded and acted upon, and formed part of the ana“- 
public convention of Europe. But even if that question "““orV 
wmro to be again opened up, nothing can be clearer than 
that the treaty with Sweden might be defended on the 
best principles of justice and expedience. Many weighty 
authorities, indeed, have laid it down, that a sovereign 
cannot, without the consent of the inhabitants, alienate 
his xvliole dominions; but they also state, what common 
sense sufficiently demonstrates, that a particular town or 
j)roTince may be validly ceded without such consent. By 
all the treaties which have terminated the great wars of 
Europe, large cessions of territory have been made ; they 
were, in feet, the price of the pacification, and witliout 
them that blessing could not have been obtained. In 
particular, this was done by the treaties of Westphalia, of 
Utrecht, and of Amiens ; and by all concluded by Napo- 
leon, large provinces were ceded without any complaint 
being made by the gentlemen opposite. Sicily, Naples, 
Flanders, and almost all the smaller states of Italy, as 
VOL. XIII. 2 I 
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CHAP, miicli iadependent states as Norway, have at different 
times been thus trausfeiTed. Did not Lord Chatham boast 
that he would conquer Germany in America ? — a saying 
which, according to the doctrine now advanced, would be 
founded in gross injustice. If the consent of the people 
to their cession were requisite to the legal validity of 
their transfer, treaties would be nugatory ; every attempt 
at pacification would only lead to a difficult and often 
ineffectual negotiation with the subjects of the territory 
proposed to be ceded ; and wars would be iuteraiiuable, 
from the impossibilitj of guaranteeing to the victorious 
party any advantage which might induce him to ter- 
minate his hostility. The obligation on the part of 
subjects to submit to such transfers is but a part of the 
general result of the social union, by which the original 
liberty of each citizen is to a certain degree imp;ured for 
the public good. 

j. “Whether or not the Crown Prince has in every 
Value of the iiistancc escrted himself with the greatest vigour for the 
swede^Ld prosccutiou of hostilities against the common enemy, is 
Dot now the question. Suffice it to say, that his co- 
operation on the wffiole has been of the most essential 
service, and such as fully entitles him to his stipulated 
reward. Had he noL by his accession to the alliance, 
created a formidable diversion in the rear of the French 
army which penetrated into Russia, we might have been 
at this moment occupied, instead of discussing the minu- 
tiw of our engagements with Sweden, in anxiously 
deliberating on the means of averting invasion from our 
own shores. The policy of strengthening Sweden is 
equally clear: the great evil -of modern Europe, which 
has hitherto led to such frequent wars of ambition by the 
greater powers, has been the number of lesser states with 
which they are surrounded, at once a field for their 
hostility and a prey to their cupidity. It is our wisdom, 
therefore, "SO to strengthen the second-rate powers as may 
, more even, and prevent their domi- 
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nions from becoming, as heretofore, the mere battle-field 
in "wbicb the greater powers find an arena for their con- — — i- 
tests and the prize ©f their hostility. The resistance of 
the Norwegians to this projected union with Sweden 
has been entirely fomented by the Danes, who, ha-Ting 
secured their equivalent in Pomerania, are now striving 
also to retain Norway : it has been consequent , on a 
journey of the heir-presumptive of the crown of Denmark, 
who went from- Copenhagen to Norway, and was declared 
king of .that country. The terms of the proposed union 
have hitherto been studiously concealed from the Nor- 
wegians; but when they come to be known, all opposi- 
tion on their part will cease, as it has already done with 
a large portion of the most respectable and enlightened *807. 
inhabitants.” 1 

Upon a division, parliament supported ministers in the 
course they had adopted on this subject in both houses : Continued 
the majority in the Peers being eighty-one, in the Com- tS’ 
mons, two days afterwards, no less than a hundred and pX\ 4. 
fifty-eight. The resistance of the Norwegians, however, 
still continued ; and it became necessary for the Swedish 
government to have recourse to actual hostilities to effect 
the occupation of this much-coveted acquisition. A pro- 
clamation of the King of Sweden, containing an engage- 
ment to leave to the nation the power of establishing a 
constitution on the footing of national representation, 
to its inhabitants the right of taxing themselves, and not 
to consolidate the finances of the two countries, met with Apni is. 
very little attention. As little respect was paid to a 
letter addressed to them by the King of Denmark two 
months afterwards, in which he counselled them to 
submit, disavowed the act of Piunce Christian, who had 
gone to Norway, and been pi-oclaimed King of that 
nation, and forbade all the officers in his service to remain 
in the country in its present state. Prince Christian, 
however, was not discouraged ; he traversed the moun- 
tains between Sweden and Drontheim, and was every- 
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CHAP, 'wliei’e met by ci'owds of peasants, shouting Y'ith enthusi 
astic ardour, » We Y^ill live or die for old Norway’s free- 
doin.” When he arrived at the monunaent in the pass oi 

Gutbrandsthal, famous for the destruction of a band of 

Swedish invaders, and read the inscription, “ Woe to the 
Norwegian whose blood does not boil in his veins at the 
sight of this monument !” thousands of voices rent the 
Feb. IS), sky with the exclamation, “ Thou shalt not leave us 1 
Continuing his journey to Dr ontheim, he was unanimously 
saluted as°Kegent : the Danish flag was taken down to 
the sound of a funeral dirge; the Norwegian banner 
hoisted amidst shouts of acclamation. Norway was 
Feb. 21. declared independent ; peace w^as declared with Great 
Britain ; a deputation was appointed to wait on the British 
government to deprecate the proposed coercion ; and 
Count Axel Rosen, the Swedish envoy, who came from 
the government of Stockholm, commissioned to receive 

1 Am. Reg. execution of the treaty, was informed that, till the decla- 
ration of independence was communicated to the powers 
slitsw'”' of Europe, no answer to his requisitions could be 

The engagements of the Allied powers, however, 
Failure of towards Sweden, were too stringent to permit of any 
attention being paid even to these touching appeals of a 
tiatio“n.° gallant people struggling for their independence. Mr 
Anker, the Norwegian envoy to the court of London, was 
informed by Lord Liverpool of the situation and oblie^” 
tions of the British government, and desired to return to 
Noiway : but still the Norwegians were undismayed, and 
April 19. on the 19 th April, the Diet, by a considerable majority, 
conferred the crown on Prince Christian and his male 
heirs. M. Morier was afterwards despatched by the 
Aug. 17. British government to endeavour to effect a pacific settle- 
jnent of the differences, and soon after the envoys from 
tcharS all the Allied powers arrived in Norway with a similar 
isG^iei. purpose, but all their efforts were fruitless they departed 
from Drontheim without having induced either Christian 
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or the Diet to submit, and preparations on both sides chap. 
were immediately made for war. 

It belongs to the northern histoiians to relate in detail 
the circumstances of the brief but interesting campaign conqlestof 
which followed. Suffice it to say, that the Norwegian 
flotilla was defeated near the Hualorn islands, with hardly 
any loss to the Swedish squadron ; and that, Bernadette 
having put himself at the head of the invading army, 
twenty thousand strong, the frontier was immediately 
crossed. The Swedish General Gahn was, in the first Aug. 2. 
instance, worsted in an attempt to force the mountain 
passes, yet Friedrichstadt was captured two days after. Aug. 4. 
The strong position of Isebro was soon after forced, with 
considerable loss to the Norwegians;. General Vegesack Aug. 10. 
overthrew a body of sis thousand gallant mountaineers ; 

Sleswick was abandoned, and taken possession of by the 
invaders ; the passage of the Glommen was won ; prepara- 
tions were made for tlie bombardment of Friedrichstein, 
before which Charles XII. lost his life ; the ridge of the Aug. 11. 
Kgolberg was carried after a brave resistance ; and 
measures were taken for surrounding, with a very superior 
force, the army of Prince Christian, posted near Moss. Aug. 12. 
Further resistance would now have been hopeless ; the 
match was evidently unequal ; and therefore Prince 
Christian made proposals to the Crown Prince, which 
were accepted. By this convention the Danish prince Aug. 14. 
I’esigned all pretensions to the crown of Norway ; and, 
on the other hand, the Crown Pi’ince accepted the con- 
stitution for Norway which had been fixed by the Diet of 
Eswold, and engaged to govern it with no other changes 
than were necessary to the union of the two kingdoms. ?A;f; 
After some local disturbances, and great heartburnings 
among the peasantry, this convention was submitted to ; 
the Diet at Christiana, by a majority of seventy-four to 
five, agreed to accept their new king, and consent to the nadotte. 
union of the two kingdoms.^ The terms arranged were in fsTi. ibid, 
the highest degree favourable to the Norwegians, who 
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preserved tlie substance, tbougb not tbe fonn, of 
pendence, and a degree of popular power wliicb would l)0 
inconsistent with good government in a less primitive 
state of society. Bernadotte has since ruled them with 
leniency and judgment ; and though^ many old patriots 
still mourn over the loss of their political independence, 
Norway has had no real reason, from its subsequent govern- 
ment, to regret its union with the Swedish inonaichj. 

Although the military events of this miniature contest 
are of little importance, yet the moral ^ and political 
questions which it involves are of the highest interest, 
and by much the most material which arose for the con- 
sideration of the statesmen of Europe upon the over- 
throw of the French Empire. By that gi’eat event, 
dominions which had been incorporated with it iinder 
the sceptre of Napoleon, containing thirteen millions of 
souls, besides states embracing a stiil^ greater number, 
forming part of his allied dependencies, had been in 
great part bereft of their former government, and lay at 
the disposal of the Allied powers. It became, theiefore, 
a matter at once of the highest importance, and of no 
small dfficulty, to provide properly for the political dis- 
tribution of the conquered or rescued states. For, on 
the one hand, the general interests of Europe imperatively 
required that the old arrangements should not in every 
instance be specifically resumed, as experience had demon- 
strated that, if they were so, the weakness of the inter- 
mediate states' rendered them an immediate prey to the 
ambition of the greater. On the other, the attachment 
of the people to their old sovereigns and form of govern- 
ment was often strong, always respectable ; and it ill 
became the champions of European independence to 
tenninate their work of deliverance by an act of injustice 
which might be paralleled to any, to terminate which they 
had taken up arms. 

In these difficult circumstances, where state necessity 
and insurmountable expedience pointed to one course, 
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and a sense of justice and regard to the rights of man chap. 
appeared to demand another, it is not surprising that the -.r . 
decisionhf the Allied poY^ers should have been the subject 
of impassioned declamation or sincere regret, and that the And the 

, . o •' truegrouuc 

annexation of Norway to Sweden, of great part of Sax- on which 
ony to Prussia, of the Grand-duchy of Warsaw to Russia, rested, 
the Milanese to Austria, and Genoa to the kingdom of 
Piedmont, should have been represented as acts of vio- 
lence and spoliation, equal to any which had stained the 
arms of Napoleon. Without pretending to vindicate 
all those measures, and fully admitting the principle, that 
the end will not justify the means, there is yet this 
important fact to be observed, which draws a broad and 
clear line of distinction between all these acts of incorpo- 
ration, and those which were so loudly complained of 
under the government of the French Emperor. All these 
states, which were disposed of, some against their will, by 
the Congi’ess of Vienna, were at the close of hostilities 
at war with the Allied powers : they were part of the 
French empire, or of its allied dependencies ; and if they 
were allotted to some of the conquering powers, they 
underwent no more than the stern rule of war, the sad 
lot of the vanquished from the beginning of the world. 

What was complained of in Napoleon’s usurpations, was 
not the provinces which he wrested from his enemies at 
the close of war, but the crowns which he tore from the 
brows of his allies, or neutral states, during peace. The 
contest, moreover, on the termination of which they were 
partitioned, was one of the grossest aggression on their 
part : their forces had all formed part of the vast crusade, 
at the head of W'hich Napoleon had crossed the Niemeu, 
and carried the sword and the firebrand into the heart of 
Russia ; and if they in the end found the scales of fortune 
turned against them, and lamented their forcible trans- 
ference to the rule of another, they underwent no other 
fate than the just law of retribution. They experienced 
no more than they had inflicted on the Austrians, the 


1 I 
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CHAP. Prussians, and the Dutch ; than they had attempted to 
.■5 *^ ,^. ^ ,',^ inflict on the Spaniards and the Russians. 

Another subject in the highest degree interesting, both 
to the domestic historian of Great Britain and the gene- 
ral annalist of Europe, which underwent a thorough dis- 
cussion, and was placed on a new footing at this period, 
was the English Cork Laws. 

During the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
[istorical England had been to a certain, though not a large, extent 
le Com an exporting country ; and so great was the influence of 
the landowners in the legislature, that they had obtained 
the grant of a bounty of five shillings a quarter on the 
exportation of wheat to foreign states. By the statute 
1 William and Mary, c. 12, passed in the year 1688, 
exportation was permitted when wheat shall be at or 
under 48s. the quarter, and a bounty of .5s. a quarter 
was allowed. The bounty was repeatedly suspended 
during the next century when grain was high, and a great 
variety of temporary statutes were passed to alleviate 
passing distress ; but this bounty continued to be the 
general law of the country till 1765, when, by the 3 
Geo. III. c. 31, it was entirely abolished, and all import 
duties were repealed. This continued the law till 1791, 
when, by the 31 Geo. III. c. 30, the old bounty of 5s. 
was revived Avhen wheat shall be under 44s. the quarter ; 
when above 46s., exportation was prohibited. On impor- 
ted wheat, if prices were under 50s. a duty of 24s. 3d. 
was imposed ; from 50s. to 54s., the duty fell to 2s. 6d. ; 
and above 54s., the duty was only 6d. This scale was 
to a certain degree modified by the 44 Geo. III., c. 109, 
passed in 1804, by which act export was allowed when 
wheat was at and under 48s., with a bounty of 5s.: above 
54s. there was no export : import, if prices were under 
63s., was allowed only on payment of a duty of 24s. 3d.; 

^ 2s. 6d. ; above 66s., at a 

) 82 . ■ ’ duty of 6d.^ The object of these, and an immense num- 

ber of intermediate temporary or partial acts, was to 
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preTeixt that grievous evil to "whicli society is subjected in 
the great fluctuation of the prices of grain, and secure, as 
far as human foresight could, the advantage of a plentiful 
supply and steady prices in the article of human sub- 
sistence. 

Under the operation of these statuteSj Great Britain 
long continued an exporting country. Pronr 1697 to 
1766, a period of nearly seventy years, the annual amount 
of exports of corn xvas, ■with the exception only of six 
years, much greater than that of imports — and this 
excess had, in the middle of the eighteenth century, some- 
times reached as much as nine hundred thousand quar- 
ters."®^ From 1766, however, the balance turned the 
other way, and the amount imported generally, though 
not always, exceeded that exported ; until, during the 
di’eadful scarcity of 1800 and 1801, and the scarcely less 
severe season of 1810, the quantity imported had ranged 
from one million two hundred thousand to one million 
five hundi’ed thousand quarters.! This was a most 


* Quarters of wheat exported and imported from England : — 



Quarters 

Quarters 

Price of wheat 


Jixporied. 

Imported. 

per Quarter. 

1748 

545,387 

385 

^ei 12 10 

1749 

629,049 

382 

1 12 lOi 

1750 

947,602 

279 - 

1 8 10 

1751 

661,416 

3 

114 2 

1752 

429,279 

0 

1 17 2| 

-Parh Delates, xsvii. 682. 




Wheat. 




Quarters exported. 

Quarters imported. 

Price of 

t 1800 

22,013 

1,264,520 

£6 7 0 

1801 

28,406 

1,424,766 

6 8 6 

1802 

149,304 

647,664 

3 7 2 

1803 

76,580 

373,725 

3 0 2 

1804 

63,073 

461,140 

3 9 6 

1805 

77,959 

920,834 

4 8 0 

1806 

29,566 

810,342 

4 3 0 

1807 

24,365 

400,759 

3 18 0 

1808 

77,567 

81,466 

3 19 2 

1809 

31,278 

448,487 

5 6 0 

1810 

75,785 

1,530,691 

5 12 0 

1811 

97,765 

292,038 

5 8 0 

1812 

46,324 

129,866 

6 8 0 

1813 

Records destroyed by fire. 

6 0 0 

-Pari, Delates, 

xxvii. 682, 683. 
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iuiportant change, and that in prices was hardly less so ; 
for on an average of ten )'ears for the last huiulred and 
fifty years, the price of wheat had doubled, and, as com- 
pared with the middle of last century, had more than 
tripled/'^ These facts naturally awakened the anxious 
solicitude of the legislature and the country at the close 
of the war, when the restoration of a general peace 
exposed the Britisli farmer anew to the competition of 
the foreign producer, and the vast change of prices con- 
sequent on the suspension of cash payments in 1797 , and 
the subsequent boundless expenditure of the war, had 
rendei'ed him so much less qualified to bear it. 

Agriculture had immensely advanced under the com- 
bined influence of foreign exclusion and domestic encou- 
ragement in the later years of the contest. Capital to 
the amount of several hundred millions sterling had been 
invested in land, and M'as now producing a remunerating 
return ; the home cultivators, notwithstanding an increase 
of nearly fifty per cent in the number of the people during 
the last twenty-five ' years, had kept pace both with the 
wants of the people, and the rapidly augmenting luxury 
of the age ; the importation of grain for the three pre- 


* Average price of wEeat during ten years : — 


Ending 1655, . 





8. d. 
51 7i 

— 

1665, . 





50 5i 

■ ■— 

1675, . 





40 Hi 

■ ■■■:: — ■ 

1685, . 





41 44 


1695, . 





89 

— , 

1705, . 





42 11 

— 

1715, . 





44 2-4 

— 

1725, . 





35 H 


1785, . 





35 2 

• — 

1745, . 





32 1 

■ ■ , : — 

1755, . 





33 24 

, — 

1765, . 





39 34 


1775, . 





51 34 

„ . — ■ 

1785, , 





47 84 

■ ■, 

1796, . 





54 3J 
81 24 

— 

1806, . 





Eiglityears to 1813, . , 





101 94 


^Rqiort of Committee on Corn Laws, 1814 : Pari Deb, sxvii. 687. 
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ceding Tears had been a perfect trifle. It had tluis chap. 
become a very grare qnestion, Tphether these advantages — 1- 

should now be thrown away, and the nation, after having 
by a painful process of foreign warfare been raised to a 
state of independence of foreign supplies, should at its 
close, by the inundation of Continental grain, consequent 
on the expenses and high prices which that very war had 
occasioned, be reduced to a state of dependence on exter- 
nal powers for the most necessary articles of subsistence. 

On the one hand, it was argued by Mr Huskisson, Mr 
Vansittart, and Mr Frankland Lewis — “ The two grand Mr Hu'skis- 
objects which the House has to obtain by the proposed thegorern- 
measures, are to render the nation independent of foreign 
supply, and to keep the price of corn as nearly equal as cm/ 
possible. Under the system begun in 1766, which has 
now been in operation for nearly fifty years, the country 
has been gradually becoming more and more dependent 
on foreign countries for a supply of grain, and prices have 
been kept in a continual state of fluctuation. All this 
has happened in consequence of deviating from a system 
which, for nearly sixty years previously, had rendered the 
country nearly independent of foreign supply, and during 
which period the fluctuation of prices had never exceeded 
one-third. Instead of which, during the last forty years, 
large importations had taken place, and the fluctuations 
have risen as high as three to one, instead of one to 
three. What must be the state of the law which pro- 
duced these evils, if they have been produced by law, of 
which there can be no doubt 1 and is not some remedy 
necessary ? 

“ It is impossible that temporary fluctuation can raise 
the price of labour in proportion to the rise in the price Great auo- 
of grain ; and as the agricultural labourers constitute the ^“ 06 ^ 11 °^ 
largest class, and their earnings approach nearest to what 0 ? 
is necessary for mere existence, any temporary rise in the alwf 
price of grain is more severely felt by them than by any 
others, and this evil has exhibited itself in augmented 
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poor-rates and many other forms. The fluctuation of 
prices is an evil as much to be guarded against as too 
high a price : a total prohibition of exportation, it is 
true, may raise the price ; but a medium may be found 
AThich will at once keep the price steady, and not unduly 
elevate it. Notwithstanding all that has been said about 
the importance of importation of grain, it is well knoAvn 
that in no year has it reached higher than a tenth or 
twelfth of the annual consumption. If no foreign corn 
had been imported, the nation would have saved in the 
last twenty years sixty millions sterling; nor can it be 
said, that without this importation sixty millions’ worth of 
our manufactures would have remained, unsold; for what 
would those sixty millions have effected if they had been 
invested in land? What improvements would they have 
efiected in our agriculture — what increased means of 
purchasing our manufactures would they have given to 
our cultivators ! When the law permitting the importa- 
tion of corn was first passed, there was a violent outcry 
against it ; but what had been its effect 1 Why, that 
Ireland had come to supply England with corn, for whicfi 
she had received several millions which had been employed 
in improving her soil, which, but for that law, would have 
gone to Holland or some other country. The importa- 
tions from Ireland now amount to three millions annually, 
with a probability of a still greater increase. Are we pre- 
pared to throw away that benefit to our own subjects ? 

“ Circumstances over which we have no control ha^m 
of late years given an extraordinary impulse to British 
agriculture, and rendered us again independent of foreign 
nations. Having paid the price of our independence, 
would it be wise now to permit the domestic culture of 
the country to be destroyed, and render us again depen- 
dent on foreign nations ? Such an advantage would be 
readily seized on by any power, and used to the annoy- 
ance, it might be the subjugation, of any country whicli 
should subject itself to such an evil. If the law is left in 
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its present form, agriculture 'vrill speedily recede ; the low 

price of corn produced by foreign importation will at once -1 - t- 

dimiiiisli the supply of grain, and throw out of employ- 
nient a vast multitude of agricultural labourers; and thence 
Avill arise a double evil at once to the landowners, the 
farmers, and the nation. A loss of capital to a prodigious 
extent will ensue ; rents will be immediately lowered ; 
the best market for our manufactures, the home market, 
will be essentially injured. The true wisdom of the legis- 
lature will be to impose a fluctuating scale of duties, which 
shall, when prices are high, let in importation from all 
the world, and, gradually rising as prices fall, shall, when 
they reach a certain point of depression,, operate as a 
prohibition against it. Assuming 63s. the quarter, then, 
as the turning point at which the prohibitory duty of 24s. 

3d. should operate, the true principle appears to be to 
adopt a sliding scale, which shall add a shilling to the 
duty for every shilling that wheat falls, and take oif a 
shilling for every shilling that it rises; so that at 86s. 
there should be no duty at all : and, at the same time, to ^ PafOsb. 
lower these duties to one-balf on grain imported from our rie. ' 
own colonies."^ 

On the other hand, it was contended by Mr Rose and 
Mr Canning — “ Taking it for gi'anted that no one enter- Argument 
tains the slightest idea of introducing an entirely free im- srd^by°Mr 
portation, the great point is, at what price is importation 
to be restrained, and exportation permitted ? The last 
average price of wheat at Dantzic is 36s., and the charges 
thence to the port of London are 26s., which in the war 
had risen as high as 82s. The supply of wheat in times 
of scarcity is now almost entirely from Poland, and the 
prices there are chiefly determined by those in this country. 

Now, if there he no restraint in the way of export, corn 
may be sent out of the country to such an extent as to 
be altogether beyond the reach of the artisans and labour- 
ers. It is mere legislation in favour of a particular class 
in society, to make the regulating price for the duties on 
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tlie importation of corn a very high one, while at the 
same time free and unrestrained exportation is permitted. 
What in such a case becomes of the consumer 1 The 
middle and labouring classes have for many years endured, 
with exemplary patience, such a rise in the price of the 
necessaries of life as has exposed them to the severest 
privations. What, theh, can be more unjust than now, 
when they may with confidence look forward, from the 
return of peace, to a fall of prices, to . ..perpetuate their 
distresses by such forced measures of legislation as shall 
permanently retain prices at the war levell The interests 
of the grower and consumer, when properly understood, 
are by no means incompatible ; but the question is 
whether, in the measures recommended by the committee, 
and now pressed upon the House, the only point con- 
sidered has not been the interest of the grower. 

“ The poor-rates must be inevitably and seriously 
augmented, if the present high rate of prices continue; 
and will not that abstract a large portion of the profits 
which they will bring to agriculture 1 This was sorely 
felt in 1800 and 1801, during which years this burden 
was in many places doubled. The revenue will be mate- 
rially affected by the virtual prohibition in ordinary years 
of all imports of grain, and the consequent cessation of 
the whole duties obtained on its inti’oduction. We are 
told the farmer requires protection, and would be ruined 
by foreign competition. How do the facts tally with this 
assertion 1 From 1801 to 1811 the population of Eng- 
land alone has increased one million four hundred and 
forty-eight thousand ; that of the whole British islands 
probably two millions five hundred thousand : in that 
period the average excess of importation over exportation 
has increased by five hundred and eighty-six thousand 
quarters ; not a fifth part of the wants of the increased 
population, at a quarter a head ; and even that includes 
two years of the severest scarcity ever known. This 
clearly demonstrates that the remainder has been obtained 
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bj tbe additional produce of our own cultiyation, and in chap. 
fact tlie advances made in that branch of industry of late , 

3’'ears have been immense, as every part of the country 
demonstrates. If, then, agriculture is already so flourish- 
ing, why seek to prop it up at the expense of the other 
classes by artificial legislative enactments I 

“ To one class of society the committee and their 
supporters in this House hold out an expectation, that Aiiegeione- 
by increased cultivation bread will become cheap; totlJtup-^”* 
another, that:'by raising the prices of importation, and 
lessening those of exportation, corn will become dearer. 

These propositions cannot both be true ; and there 
appears every reason to believe that the benefit to the 
landowner and farmer will be incomparably less than the 
detriment to the consumers. The former have hitherto 
in one way or other been indemnified for their burdens ; 
but the latter have not ; and it will be the height of 
injustice to pass a law which shall render the price of 
grain permanently twice as high as it was before the war 
began. Delay in a question of such importance, and so 
vital in its consequences to the country, is loudly called 
for; and dui’ing the prorogation of parliament informa- 
tion may be collected, which Avill probably be the means ^ Pari. Deb. 
of adjusting it more in conformity with the interests of roe.”' 
all classes in the ‘hation.” ^ * 

The arguments of Mr Huskisson and Sir Henry Painell 
proved entirely successful in the House of Commons, by Progress of 
whom the resolutions proposed by Sir Henry Parnell as wuSs at 
the chairman of the committee, with the modification 
contended for by Mr Huskisson, were carried without a 
division ; and the sliding scale, commencing with a duty 


* It is impossible in sucli a question as tbe corn laws, where details and 
figures constitute the foundation of the subject, to give any idea, in an 
abstract of a few pages, of the arguments on either side. This debate, with 
the report of the committee on which it is founded, will be found to contain 
more ample information, both on the statute law, regarding the corn laws, and 
the influence they had on prices for one hundred and fifty years before 1814, 
than any other documents in existence. — See Pari. Debates, xxvii. 670, 690. 
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of 24s. at 63s. tlie quartei-, and declining Is. with eTory 
shilling the price adyanced, was agreed to. But the 
reception of these resolutions by the country ^yas very 
different. Great alarm arose in the larffc towns and 
manufactm'ing districts, that their interests were about to 
be sacrificed to those of the landed proprietors ; petitions 
for delay and farther inquiry flowed in from all quarters; 
Mr Canning presented one from Liyerpool, signed by 
twenty-two thousand names ; and such was the effect of 
these remonstrances, that, after the subject had been 
repeatedly before the House, it was finally carried by 
General Gascoigne, by a majority of ten, that the bill 
should be taken into consideration that day six months ; 
in other words, it was lost. The bill was, however, 
brought forward again in the next session of parliament, 
when it was made the subject of most able debates in the 
two Houses of parliament; but at length it was carried 
. by large majorities in both Houses — that in the Commons 
being one hundred and sixty-four, in the Peers one hun- 
dred and twenty-four.^ 

“ High prices and plenty,” says Adam Smith, “ are 
prosperity ; low prices and scarcity are misery.” In this 
■ profound saying is to be found the true principle which, 
in every old and opulent community, of necessity renders 
unavoidable a corn law and heavy duties'upon the impor- 
tation of foreign grain, except during periods of actual 
scarcity. It is in their very riches, the multitude of their 
cash transactions, in the weight of their taxes, the magni- 
tude of their debt, the immensity of their currency — the 
bequest of previous ages of credit, of long-established 
civilisation' — that the reason for this necessity is to be 
found. The prices of laboxu*, of cultivation, of the imple- 
ments of husbandry, of horses, of seed-corn, are necessarily 
higher in the old-established community than in the 
comparatively infant state, for the same reason that prices 
are higher in the metropolis than in the remote provinces 
of the same empire, or in the metropolis itself during the 
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season of gaiety or fasbion, than in the other times of chap. 

the year. This reason being permanent^ and founded in L 

the nature of things, is of universal application. Of the 
many causes concurring to the same effect, by far the 
most important is that which arises from the accumulation 
of wealth. The amount of a nation’s strength, in that 
I particular, forms the measure of its weakness in competi- 

I tion for agricultural production with younger and poorer 

states. Machinery and the division of labour, the 
acquisitions of science, the discoveries of art, are of bound- 
less efficacy in cheapening, in rich and old states, the 
I production of manufactures; but it has scarcely any 
influence in diminishing the cost of those of the fruits 
of the earth. Machinery is of little applicability to 
the labour of the husbandman : man’s first and best 
employment is, by the beneficence of nature, reserved 
for his exclusive use in every period of his progress. 

The manufacturers of England find no difficulty in under- 
selling those of Hindostan in the Indian market, in fabrics 
. made of cotton which grew on the banks of the Ganges; 
but its farmei’S strive in vain with those of Poland or 
Illinois in tlie supply of the London market with wheat. 

Nor do the manufacturing classes suffer by such regu- 
lations as in ordinary seasons confine the supply of the Orearbene- 
home market to domestic cultivators ; for their effect is proStfon 
to augment the riches, and increase the means of pur- 
chasing manufactured articles, in the hands of the best 
coiisiimers of domestic fabrics. It ■would be a poor com- factures. 
pensation to the British manufacturer, if a free importa- 
tion of grain ruined the cultivator of Kent or East 
Lothian, who consumed at an average five pounds’ 
worth of British manufactures, to remind him that by 
so doing you had fostered the serf of Poland or the 
Ukraine, who did not consume to the amount of fivepence. 

The best trade which any nation can carry on, as Adam 
Smith remarked, is that between the town and the 
country ; and subsequent experience has amply demon- 
VOL. XIII. 2 K 
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strated tlio trutli of tlie observation.'"" No nation can 
pretend to independence, 'whicli rests for any sensible 
portion of its subsistence in ordinary seasons on foreign, 
who may become hostile, nations. And if 'we voidd see 
a memorable example of the manner in which the greatest 
and most powerful nation may, in the course of ages, 
come to be paralysed by this cause, we have only to cast 
our eyes on imperial Rome, when the vast extent of the 
empire had practically establislted a free trade in grain 
with the whole civilised world. The result was, that 
cultivation disappeared from the Italian plains, where 
from the presence of long-established opulence it had 
become so expensive ; and, its fields being devoted to 
pasturage, grain was mainly obtained by importation from 
Egypt and Libya. The race of Roman agriculturists, 
the strength of the empire, became extinct ; the culture 
of the fields was carried on only by slaves and cattle. 
The legions could no longer be recruited save from foreign 
bands ; vast tracts of pasturage overspread even the 
plains of Lombardy and the Campagna of Naples; and it 
was the plaintive confession of the Roman annalist, that 
’ the mistress of the world had come to depend for her 
subsistence on the floods of the Nile.^f 

While England was occupied with this momentous 


Table sliowing the exports of manufactures from Groat Britain and Ireland 
in 1836, with the population, and proportions per head consumed of them in 
the under-mentioned countries, viz. 


Population 

inlSSG. 

60,000,000 

14.000. 000 

32.000. 000 
3,000,000 


Consumption 
in 183(1. 

£1,742,433 

160,472 

1,591,381 

113,308 


2,739,291 

3,786,453 

1,180,000 

133,000,000 


Proportion 
per head. 
£0 0 
0 0 3| 
0 0 llA 
0 0 9 ' 


1 n 6 


Russia, 

Prussia, 

France, 

Sweden, 

('.«.»»» 

British W. Indies, 900,000 
British Australia, 100,000 

SS” I 

— Porter’s Pari, TaMes, 1836, vi. 102, 

t “ At, Hercule, olim ex Italic legionibus longinquas in iirovincias coinmcatus 
portahantur, nec nunc infecunditate laboratur ; sed Libyam potius ot Egyptiiin 
exercemus, navibusque et casxbus vita populi Romani permissa cst.” — Tacitus, 
Anml xii. 43, 
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subject, forced on its immediate attention by tbe return chap. 
of pacific relations -fl-ith tbe Continent of Europe, France 
was painfully emerging from the crisis wMcli had tei’mi- 
nated in the overthrow of Napoleon. No task that ever Extraoidi- 
fell to the lot of man to perform, was probably more diffi- Ss®' 
cult than that which now devolved on the French monarch; tesetLoms 
for he had at once to restrain passion without power, to 
satisfy rapacity without funds, and to lull ambition 
without glory. During the dreadful struggle which had 
immediately preceded the fall of the empire, the evils 
experienced had been so overwhelming, that they had 
produced a general oblivion of lesser grievances, and a 
universal desire for instant deliverance. But now that 
the terrible conqueror Tvas struck down, and the parties 
W'hose coalition had effected his overthrow were called on 
to remodel the government, to share the power, to nomi- 
nate the administration, irreconcilable differences appeared 
among them. Mutual jealousies, as rancorous as those 
which had rent asunder the empire at its fall, already 
severed the monarchy in the first days of its restoration'; 
and opposite pretensions, as conflicting as those which 
brought about the Revolution, tore the government even 
from its cradle. The seeds of the disunion which para- 
lysed the Restoration were beginning to spring even before ^ 

Louis XVIII. had ascended the throne ; and his subse- ;• "s, 

quent reign, till the Hundred Days, was but an amplifica- 117, 
tion of the causes wdiich produced the I’eturn of Napoleon.^ 

The republicans in the senate, the veterans of the 
Revolution, the hoary regicides decorated with the titles Commence- 
of the empire, had joined with Talleyrand and the Z^ioL 
Royalists to dethrone Napoleon, solely on the promise Sunciis. 
that their wishes should be attended to in the formation 
of the new constitution, and that they should individually 
obtain a large share in the appointments and influence of 
the monarchy. The most extravagant expectations had 
in consequence been formed as to the extent to which 
popular power was to revive with the Restoration ; the 
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CHAP, constitution of 1791 ’was openly talked of as the basis of 
the restored monarchy ; it -was declared that the king 
Qjjjy be recalled on condition that he implicitly 
subscribed the constitution chalked out by the senate. 
The Emperor Alexander pubhcly supported these prin- 
ciples, and used his influence to procure from Louis 
XVin., even before he left London, a declaration in 
their fapour ; while M. Blacas, who was the most con- 
fidential adTiser of the king, wai’mly espoused the opposite 
side, and counselled the monarch to disregard altogether 
the restraints sought to be imposed on the royal prero- 
gatiye. The Count d’ Artois, when he arrived at Paris, 
embraced the same views. These divisions soon trans- 
pired, parties were formed, leaders took their sides ; and 
to such a length did the dissensions arise, that it required 
all the influence of Talleyrand and Fouche, who had now 
'Capa^43, come up to the scene of intrigue, to procure the procla- 
U7, uV*‘ mation of Louis XVIII. by the senate until its conditions 
had been formally agreed to.^ 

The ideas of the French king, however, matured by 
Views of long misfortune and reflection, were completely formed. 
Sid forma- He was determined to steer a middle course between the 
royalists and the republicans ; and hoped, without sub- 
mitting to such conditions as might alienate the former, 
to acquiesce in all the reasonable demands of the latter. 
With these views, he resolved to make no terms with his 
subjects, but simply mount the throne of his ancestors, 
and, when there, grant of his own free will such a consti- 
tution to his subjects as might satisfy even the warmest 
friends of civil liberty. A commission was accordingly 
formed, consisting of nine members of the legislative 
body, nine of the senate, and four commissioners appointed 
by the king, to frame a constitution. Their labours were 
not of long duration ; they continued only from the 22d 
to the 27th May ; at the close of which time the cele- 
brated Chaetee Was produced, which was solemnly pro- 
mulgated with great pomp, to both the senate and legis- 
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latiye bodj, on the 4th June, in the Bourbon palace, chap. 
The king there read a speech 'which he had composed 
himself ; he addi-essed the peers and deputies as the 
^ representatives of the nation, and announced that he had 
prepared a charter which would be read to the meeting. 

He concluded with these words “ A painful recollection 
mingles with my joy at thus finding myself for the first time 
in the midst of the representatives of a nation which has 
given me such numerous proofs of its affection. I was 
born, I hoped to remain all my life, the most faithful 
subject of the best of kings — and now I occupy his place. 

But he yet breathes in that noble testament which he 
intended for the instruction of the august and unhappy 
infant to whom it has been my lot to succeed. It is with 
my eyes fixed on that immortal work— it is penetrated 
with the sentiments which dictated it — it is guided by 
the experience, and seconded by the counsels of many dp. Hist. ' 
among you, that 1 have drawn up the constitutional ii! 34 , si. 
charter which shall now be read.”!' 

These words were received with loud applause from all 
sides : but a feeling of surprise, a murmur of dissatisfac- injudioiona 
tion, ran through the assembly, when M. d’Ambray, the 
chancellor, declared, that “ the king, taught by twenty- j'stoAirthe 
five years of misfortune, had brought his people an ordi- 
nance of reformation, by which he extinguishes all parties, 
as he maintains all rights. In full possession of his 
hereditary rights over this noble kingdom, the king has 
no wish save to exercise the authority which he has 
received from God and his fathers, by himself placing 
limits to his power. He has no wish but to be the 
supreme chief of the great family of which he is the fathei’. 

It is he himself who is about to give to the French a 
constitutional charter, suited at once to their desires and 
their wants, and to the respective situation of men and 
things.” It concluded with the words, “Given at Paris 
in the year of gi'ace 1814, in the nineteenth year of our 
reign.”2 The veterans of the Revolution, at these expres- 
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sions, recollected the words of Miraheau, when Louis 
XVI., in 1789, announced his concessions to the States- 
General. “ The concessions made by the king Avould be 
sufficient for the public good, if the presents of despotism 
were not always dangerous.”’- 

The concessions in favour of freedom contained in the 
charter, though ushered in by these injudicious and 
ominous expressions, were such as might have satisfied, in 
the outset of the revolutionary troubles, the warmest 
friend of real freedom. The great foundations of civil 
liberty— liberty of conscience and worship, freedom of 
the press, equality in the eye of the law, the right of being 
taxed only by the national representatives, the division of 
the legislature into two chambers, and trial by jury, — 
were established. The Chamber of Peers owed its exist- 
ence to the charter ; it came in place of the Senate of 
Napoleon, the adulatibns and tergiversations of which 
latter body had so degraded it in public estimation, that 
its existence could no longer be maintained. This Upper 
House, the members of which were all nominated by the 
King, consisted of six ecclesiastical peers, twenty of the 
old noblesse, twelve of the dignitaries of the Revolution, 
ninety-one of the Senate of Napoleon, and six generals of 
the ancient regime. A considerable number of the Senate 
were by this selection excluded, consisting chiefly of the 
most dangerous democratic characters. The powers of 
the legislative body were greatly enlarged by the charter 
— in fact, it was rendered the depository of nearly the 
whole public authority ; and the constitution was received 
in consequence by that assembly with sentiments of the 
most lively gratitude. Yet were there two circumstances 
connected with the chamber of representatives worthy of 
notice, and singularly characteristic of the scanty elements 
for the construction of a really free goveimment which 
now existed in Prance. The first was, that an annual 
pension was secured to every member of it, of the same 
amount as they had enjoyed under Napoleon ; ^ the second. 
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that no person could be elected a deputy unless he paid chap. 
1000 francs (£40) of direct taxes annually to goyernment, , ...v. 

and that the right of election “was limited to persons pay- 
ing 300 francs (£12) of direct taxes yearly. This restric- 
tion threw the nomination entirely into the hands of the 
more opixlent class of society, and confined it to less than 
eighty thousand persons out of above thirty millions. 

Abstractly considered, however, the charter contained, 
in many points, the elements of true freedom. All public its provi- 
burdens were to be borne equally by all classes in pro- favom'of 
portion to their fortune ; all were declared equally admis- §om!° 
sible to all civil and military employment ; prosecution or 
imprisonment was forbidden except in the cases provided 
for by the law, and according to its forms; universal 
liberty of conscience and worship was secured, though 
the Roman Catholic ministers were alone to be entitled 
to rapport from the state. Publication of thoughts was 
permitted, provided the laws were attended to which 
guarded against the abuses of the press : a universal 
amnesty for tlie past was proclaimed : the conscription 
abolished ; the person of the king declared sacred and 
inviolable — Iiis ministers alone responsible for his actions. 

The king was alone invested with the power of proposing 
laws ; he commanded the forces by sea and land, declared 
war and made peace, concluded all treaties and conven- 
tions, nominated to all public employments, civil and mili- 
tary, and “ was intrusted with the right of making all the Art. w. 
regulations and ordinances necessary for the execution 
of the laws and the safety of the state.” Laws, 
in general, might be introduced by authority of the 
king, either in the first chamber of peers or in that of 
deputies ; but the consent of both was essential to their 
validity, and those relating to taxes could only be pro- 

* An ambiguous and i^erilous power, tlie exercise of wliicli, in after times, 
was made the pretext for chasing the older branch of the House of Bourbon 
from the throne, and in its ultimate effects restored the government of the 
sword. 
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posed, iu tlie first instance, in tlie lower liouse. The 
Chambers were entitled to petition the king to propose a 
particular statute, and indicate what they desired should 
be its tenor ; but this could only be done after it had 
been discussed and carried in secret committee. If carried 
there, and in the chamber itself, it was then, after the 
lapse of ten days, to be sent to the other chamber ; and 
if agreed to by it also, the petition was then submitted to 
the king, who might grant or reject it ; but, if rejected, it 
could not again be brought forward during that session. 
The king alone was intrusted with sanctioning and pro- 
mulgating the laws, and the civil list was to be fixed for 
the whole of each reign during the first session held under 
it. The cognisance of cases of high treason was confined 
to the Chamber of Peers ; that of ordinary offences to 
the courts of law, with the assistance of juries ; all judges 
were to be named by the king, and hold them offices for 
life, except the juges de la paix, who were subject to 
removal ; and justice, except where privacy was requisite 
from a regard to public decency, was to be administered 
with open doors. The Code Napoleon was continued as 
the ordinary law of France ; the ancient noblesse resumed 
their titles ; the new noblesse preserved theirs ; the king 
1 Charter in declared the sole fountain of honours in future ; the 
Moniteur, Lcgion of Houour was kept up ; the deputies were elected 
for five years, but every year a fifth retired, and re-elec- 
tions to that extent took place.^ 

Every one must admit that these changes contained 
Its obvious the elements of a wise system of government, and were 
calculated, so far as they went, to combine the blessings 
of freedom and equal rights, witli those of protection to 
life and property, and stable administration. But what 
are laws without the support of .public morality 1 and 
what are the most anxious provisions for the liberty of 
the subject if the spirit is wanting, iu the governors and 
the governed, by which it is maintained 1 Amidst all 
the numerous and anxious provisions for freedom which 
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the charter contain ed, four cii'cumstanc'es were remarkable, chap. 

which, to the sagacious observer, augured ill both as to the 

degree of protection to civil liberty which in the progress 
of time the new constitution might afford, or even the 
extent to which it was understood in the country, and 
the stability which the charter might attain amidst the 
receding waves of the Revolution. 1. No provision was 
inserted to prevent or restrain arbitrary imprisonment, 
or limit the period during which a person arrested might 
be detained before trial. 2. No attempt was made to 
limit or abolish the oppression of the police ; a set of 
civil functionaries who impose such excessive and unneces- 
sary restraints on human action, in all the Continental 
states, that it may safely be affirmed real freedom is 
inconsistent with their existence. 3. The upper house, 
instead of being composed of great proprietors, hereditary 
in their functions, respectable from their fortunes, illus- 
trious from their descent, was made up for the most part 
of salaried officials, destitute of property, nominated by 
the crown, who enjoyed their seats, though their titles were 
hereditary, only during life. 4. No provision was made, 
more than in Revolutionary times, for the establishment 
of the church or public instruction on an adequate basis ; 
but the teachers in both were left to languish, as public 
functionaries, in the obscurity and indigence bequeathed 
to them by the perfidy and rapacity of the Revolution. 

No blame, it is true, could be attached to the French 
sovereign or his ministers for these defects ; they could not 
by possibility have been supplied ; but that only demon- 
strates that the crimes of the Revolution had rendered 
impossible the construction of durable liberty in France. 

It wms comparatively an easy task, however, to frame 
a constitution which might balance, in form at least, the Real di'ffi- 
conflicting powers of the Revolution ; the real difficulty ftl^Restora- 
was, to reconcile the conflicting interests, calm the furious 
passions, allay the dread of punishment, and provide for 
the destitute multitudes which its tei’mination had left in 
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cfiAP. France. Restoration is always a work of clifFicnltj. 
Henry IV. had perished under it ; James II. lied before 
it ; hut in France the difficulties were now of such OTcr- 
whelmiug magnitude, that it is not surprising that the 
feeble dynasty of the Boxirbons ere long sank beneath 
them. The only thing to be wondered at is, that they 
were able for any time to keep possession of the throne. 
The public joy at the Restoration had been as sincere as 
it was general : it arose from the sense of deliverance 
from instant and impending evils which had become 
insupportable. But when these evils had passed aw'ay ; 
when the Allied armies no longer oppressed the country ; 
when the conscription had ceased to tear the tender youth 
from their weeping mothers, and France was left alone 
with its newly enthroned monarch, its losses, and its 
humiliation, the bitterness of the change sank into the 
soul of the nation. Whole classes, and these too the 
most powerful and important, were in secret alarm or 
sullen discontent. The holdei’s of national domains— an 
immense body, amounting to several millions — were 
devoured with anxiety. It was to no purpose that the 
government had guaranteed the possession of their estates ; 
they were a prey to a secret disquietude, because it was 
not participant in the iniquity by which they had been 
acquired; they felt the same uneasiness at the restora- 
j Cap Cent lawful govcmment; that the resetters of stolen 

approach of the officers of justice. 
107 . ’ ' The Bourbons who had suffered injury might forgive; 

the Revolutionists who had inflicted it, never could.^ 

^^Fo^givelless to tlic injured does belong, 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.” 

The regicides, and numerous able and powerful men, 
ToiTors'of who had been involved in the actual crimes of the Revo- 
and army. lution, felt still greater apprehensions: the unqualified 
amnesty contained in the charter was far from removing 
their disquietude ; conscience told them that they deserved 
punishment. The fact of the Restoration seemed an act 
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of accusation against them, a condemnation of all they chap. 
had done since the commencement of the convulsion; 
and they incessantly demanded fresh guarantees and 
additional secm’ities.'‘‘ The army was in despair. De- 
feated in the field, driven back into France, humiliated 
in the sight of Europe, they had now the additional mor- 
tification of being in great pai’t disbanded, and universally 
condemned to inactivity. The wandering life of camps, 
the excitement of the battle-field, the. joys of the bivouac, 
the terrors of the breach, the contributions from provinces, 
the plunder of cities, were at an end ; and instead, they 
found themselves dispersed over the provincial towns of 
France, or sent back to their homes, a prey to ennui, 
and destitute of either interest or hope in life. The titled 
generals, the civil and military who had been 

fastened by the imperial government on the provinces 
beyond the Alps and the Rhine, now wrested from France, 
returned in shoals to the capital, bereft of their employ- 
ments, cast down from their authority, in great part 
deprived of subsistence. The mai’shals and numerous 
dignitaries of the Emperor who had obtained estates or 
revenues in Germany, France, and Italy, as appendages 
to their titles, found themselves deprived of half, often 
of nearly the Avhole, of their income by the loss of these ^_c.ap. use, 
possessions, and destitute of all hope of improving their 117, ii a 
fortunes by fresh conquests.^ 

If these were the sad realities of disaster in war to 
the most influential and formidable classes of society, the PenuiiAnd 
difficulties of government were still greater ; and the S^nS'oT' 
most profound sagacity, the most fruitful invention, could 
hardly discover a m,ode either of appeasing the public 

* So true are the words of CovDcille, 

Mais une grande offeiiBe est do cette nature, 

Que touj ours son auteur imjiute a roffeuso 
ITii Tif rcssentiment dont il se croit blesse ; 

Et qiioiqu'en apparence on les reconcilie,; 

II le craint, il le halt, et jamais ne 
Et touj ours alarme do Cette illusion 

Sitot qu il pent la perdre il prend roccasionf Act i. s. T. 
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discontents, or of satisfying the iiiimuierahle demands 
upon the public treasury. The Count d’Artois, in his 
progress towards Paris, had taken as his watchword, 
“ Plus de droits rdunis (excise,) plus de conscriptions 
and the latter promise had formed an express article in 
the charter. But how was the first to be realised with- 
out deprmng the crown of a large, and what had no^Y 
become an indispensable, part of the public I’evenue 1 
or the latter without reducing by at least tw'o-thirds . the 
ranks of the army, and throwing twenty thousand officers, 
without pay or occupation, back in fearful discontent to 
their hearths % The Tuileries were besieged from morn- 
ing to night by clamorous crowds, composed of men as 
far divided in principle as the poles are asunder, but 
uniting in one loud and importunate cry for' employment 
or relief from the goTernmeut. One-half were Royalists, 
demanding compensation for the losses they had sus- 
tained during the Revolution, or a return for the fidelity 
with w'hich they had adhered to the cause of the exiled 
monarch, or aided his return : the other half, dignitaries or 
persons in employment under the imperial regime, who 
had been deprived of all by the overthrow of Napoleon, 
or the contraction of the French empire to the limits 
of the ancient monarchy. Here was to be seen frail 
emigrants dressed still in the costume of 1792, witli 
knee-breeches, shoe-buckles, and powder in their hair: 
there, chiefs from la Vendee distinguished by their rural 
garb, long hair, and ixndaunted aspect. Deputations, 
from Bordeaux and the towns of the south, succeeded 
each other without intermission ; while the dowagers of 

^ The '' droits r^imis,” or excise, had constituted in lattei' times a consider- 
able part of the ordinary revenue of Napoleon. They had amounted, in 

■; Francs. 

3811, to . . 127,734,000 or 5,100,000 

1812, . . 144,069,398 or 5,800,000 

1813, ^ , 146,660,621 or 5,900,000 

And, taking the proportion of Old France to the provinces ceded, the abolition 
of this impost would occasion a loss of 100,000,000 francs, or £4,000,000 
annually.— See Due DB Gaeta, i, 308, 309. 
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the Faubourg St Germain, emerging from tlieir long chap. 
retirement, were introduced to the palace by the ladies — 1_ 

of the imperial household, not less clamorous than them- 
selves for honour and employments. The wants of the 
troops were still more pressing, and they were of a kind 
which could not be resisted. Eight months’ pay was 
due, when the Restoration took place, to the officers and 
soldiers of the array ; ten months’ arrears to the commis- 
saries and civil administrators. To meet these accumu- 
lated embarrassments, Louis XVIII. had an exhausted 
treasury, a diminished territory, and a bankrupt people. 

So excessive had been the taxation, so enormous the 
requisitions in kind, during the two last years of Napo- 
leon’s reign, that the provinces which had been the seat 
of war were almost wholly unable to bear any taxation ; 
and such was the general exhaustion of the country, 
that the arrears of the last two years had reached the 
enormous amount of 1,308,000,000 francs, (£52,320,000) ^ cap. i. 32, 
of which only 759,000,000 francs (£30,400,000) were 
deemed recoverable. And while the most rigid economy, 
and extensive reductions on the part of the goveimment, 
could do no more than bring down the expenditure to 
827,415,000 francs, or £33,096,600, the receipts only 
reached 520,000,000 or £20,800,000 ; and even this sl^’cha-' 
sum was obtained with the greatest difficulty, and by 
adding above a third to the direct taxes.^ 

It would have required the genius of Sully, united to 
the firmness of Pitt, to have made head with such means System’ of 
against such difficulties ; and the capacity of the King and ?vu*”thr*‘ 
his ministers was far indeed from being equal to the task. 

Striving to please both parties, they gained the confidence 
of neither : aiming at a middle coiuse, they incurred its 
dangers without attaining its security. They left the 
crown, in the midst of pressing perils, without either 
moral or physical support. The celebrated saying of 
Napoleon, “Ils n’ont rien appris, ils n’ont rien oublies,” 
conveyed an accurate idea of the cause to which their 
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errors were owing. Tbcy had not power or vigour 
enougii to undertake a decided part, ainl }X‘t sufficient 


confidence in their 


legitimate 


title 


to venture on a 
hazardous one. Their system was to retain all tlic 
imperial functionaries, civil and militar}', in their CJuploy- 
inent; to displace no one, from the prefect to tlic 
humblest court officer ; to continue to the military their 
rank, their titles, and, so far as it was possible, their 
emokments ; to make no change in the nation, in short, 
except hy the substitution of a king for an emperor, and 
the introduction of a few leading Royalists into the 
cabinet. By this conduct, w'hich, so far as it went, wms 
well conceived, they hoped to gain the powers of the 
Revolution by injuring none of its interests. But they 
forgot that mankind are governed by desires, passions, 
and prejudices, as well as interests and selfishness ; and 
that Napoleon had so long succeeded in governing the 
empire only because, while he sedulously attended in 
deeds to the interests of the Revolution, he carefully in 
words and forms flattered its principles. The latter 
part of his policy was entirely forgotten by the Bourbons, 
and in nothing more than in their treatment of the 
army. Their capital error consisted in this, that wdiile 
they wholly depended on the physical forces of the 
Revolution, they made no attempt to disguise their aver- 
1 Caj). i. 58, sion to its tenets; and that, without endeavouring to 
127,130.’^' establish any adequate counterpoise to its powers, they 
irrecoverably alienated its supporters.^ 

They abolished the national colours, the object of even 
Their great superstitious venei’ation to the whole French soldiers, and 
Sy%n r^ Substituted in their room the white flag of the monarchy, 
amy!° which hardly any of the army had any association, 

and the honours of wffiich, great as they were, had been 
entirely thrown into the shade by the transcendent glories of 
the empire. They altered the numbers of the whole regi- 
ments, as wellinfantry as cavalry, destroying thus the heart- 
stirring recollections connected with the many fields of fame 
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iu they liad signalised themselyes, and reducing chap. 

those •which liad fought at Rivoli or Austerlitz to a level A — 1 
with a newly raised levy. The tricolor standards were 
ordered to be given up ; many regiments in preference 
burned them, in order that they might at least preserve 
their ashes. The eagles were generally secreted by the 
officers ; the men hid the tricolor cockades in their 
knapsacks. They altered the whole designations of the 
superior officers, resuming those of the old monarchy, 
now wholly forgotten. Thus generals of brigade were 
denominated marshals of tlie camp ; generals of division 
assumed the title of lieutenant-generals. Catholic and 
Protestant soldiers were alike compelled to go to mass, 
to confess, to take the communion. The Imperial 
Guard, which in the first instance was intrusted with 
the service of the Tuileries, was speedily removed, and 
its place supplied by troops obtained from Switzerland ’ 
and la Vencffie. That noble corps was even removed 
from Paris, under pretence of avoiding quarrels with 
the foreign troops in occupation of the capital ; the 
whole officers on half-pay were directed to return to 
their homes, there to await their ulterior destination ; 
and the most severe orders were issued to the troops who 
had I’eturned from foi’eign garrisons, to prevent any 
allusion even to the name of the Emperor. Six com- 
panies of gardes du corps, several red companies of 
guards, or military household — ^in fine, the whole mili- 
tary splendour of Louis XV. was revived ; and these 
new troops, in their yet unsullied uniforms, supplanted 
alike the old troops and the National Guard in the 
service of the palace. These things were submitted to in 
silence, but they sank deep into the heart of the army and 
the nation. But while they did thus so much to irritate 
the feelings and alienate the affections of the army, they 
committed the capital error of leaving the regiments 
retained in the service together. They neither dis- 
banded them, nor made any change in their construction. 
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45. 

Errors of 
their civil 
administra- 
tion, 

July 14. 


July 19. 


They left the old officers with the. old soldiers. Their 
former recollections were perpetuated by daily intercourse, 
and new discontent was strengthened by being felt 
together ; while conspiracy was rendered easy by; the 
habits of previous subordination. It will appeal’ in the 
sequel with what fatal effects this mistake was attended 
on the future fortunes of the monarchy. 1 

The civil regulations of the new government, though 
not so important in themselves as those which related to 
the military administration, were not less material in 
their ultimate effects ; for they exposed the court to the 
most fatal of all attacks in Parisian society— the assaults 
of ridicule. An ordinance of the police forbade ordinary 
w’ork to proceed on Sunday : this regulation, though 
expressly enjoined by religion, and loudly called for by 
the interests of the working classes, became the object of 
unmeasured obloquy, because it abridged the pleasures or 
interfered with the gains of an unbelieving and selfish 
generation. The restoration of all the services of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with extraordinary pomp in 
the Tuileries, excited the ridicule and awakened the 
fears of a revolutionary people, by a great majority of 
whom these rites were regarded as the remnants only of 
a worn-out and expiring superstition. The ladies of the 
ancient regime indulged in cutting sarcasms against those 
of the new noblesse ; not one of the marshals’ wives, or 
duchesses of the empire, was placed in the Royal house- 
hold ; and female animosity added its bitter venom to 
the many other causes of jealousy against the court. 
The restoration of the ancient orders, and especially of 
that of St Louis, the crosses of which were distributed 
with profusion, gave rise to so general a rumour of an 
intention to supersede or undermine the Legion of 
Honour, that the King, by an express ordinance, was 
obliged to clear himself from the imputation. In fine, 
the civil government of the Restoration, while in all 
essential particulars favourable to the interests of the 
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Revolution, yet in language, form, and ceremony, had 
restored the most antiquated and obnoxious traditions of — L 

the monarchy ; and the French had discernment enough 
to 'see that, in the intoxication of success, words and TUb. x. 
forms betrayed the real thoughts, and that acts favour- 
able to revolutionary interests were forced on the govern- vui. eo, 6%. 
ment only by state necessity.^ 

The army was reduced, partly from the embarrassment 
of the finances, partly from the policy of government, to 
a degree inconsistent with either the safety of the country regarding 
or the attachment of the troops themselves. The aboli- 
tion of the conscription, so loudly called for by its ruinous 
effects, at once revealed the exhaustion of the physical 
strength of the monarchy. Reduced successively to a 
hundred and forty thousand, and eighty thousand men, it 
was still encumbered with officers, and, except from la 
Vendee, the recruits came in with extreme tardiness. 

Above a hundred thousand leaves of absence had been 
given ; and the soldiers, when once they had reached 
their homes, were in no hurry to return. The dynasty of 
the Restoration was ere long to the last degree unpopular 
among the troops ; the throne had, literally speaking, no 
armed force on which it could depend, except a few regi- 
ments of Guards and Swiss at Paris. The general dis- 
content of the army was greatly augmented by an ordi- 
nance which put every officer not in actual employment 
on half-pay, a reduction hitherto unknown in the French 
army ; and still more by another, which absolutely for- 
bade any officer of whatever rank, not in actual service, 
to reside at Paris, if not already domiciled there. These 
were the circumstances which induced the fall of Louis 
XVIII., and occasioned the incalculable evils to France 
of the Hundred Days ; the consequences of the civil 
errors were remote, and of comparatively little impor- , 
tance.^ It was the alienation of the affections of the 
military, before any other force to supply their place had 62. ' ' 
been organised, and when the throne had no moral sup- 
■ YOL. xiir. 2 L 
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port in tlie nation, which was the fatal mistake. And, 
in fact, such was the discontent of the troops arising 
from their disasters, that it is more than doubtful whetlicr 
aiij human wisdom could have averted the catastrophe. 

Notwithstanding these obvious and flagrant errors, the 
cabinet of Louis XVIII. W'as far.from being destitute of 
men of ability. M. Blacas, the real premier and princi- 
pal confidant of the king, had an ingenious mind and an 
upright heart. But his information was limited ; he judged 
of France as he had seen it through the deceitful vision of 
the emigrants, and was entirely ignorant of the vast, the 
irremediable changes, both in the opinion of the influen- 
tial classes, and the distribution of political and physical 
power, which had taken place during the Revolution. M. 
d’Ambray, the chancellor, an old lawyer of eminence in 
Normandy, and M. Ferrand, a monarchical theorist, 
caused considerable damage to the Restoration, by the 
long declamations in favour of now antiquated and jea- 
lously received doctrines regarding the authority of legi- 
timate monarchs, with which they prefaced aU the royal 
decrees. The Abb^ Montesquieu was inclined to the 
liberal side ; he had embraced the principles of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and shared a large portion of the con- 
fidence of the king. Guizot, then little known, had 
already conceived those doctrines of mingled conservatism 
and philosophy, to which his genius has subsequently 
given immortality ; the Ahh^ de Pradt, dt the head of 
the Legion of Honour, and M. de Bourrienne, as post- 
master-general, had each brought talents of no ordinary 
kind to the direction of their several departments. But 
the ability of the whole cabinet could not stem the diffi- 
culties with which they were surrounded ; and if they 
had been gifted with far greater practical sagacity and 
acquaintance with men than they actually possessed, they 
would have been shattered by the unpopularity of General 
Dupopt as mihister-at-war, ; an appointment the most 
unfortunate, that could have been made, for it continually 
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reminded the army of the disaster of Baylen — ^the first chap. 

and most humiliating of its closing reyerses. To such a L 

pitch, indeed, did the public discontent on this head arise, 
that the court Y'ere subsequently obliged to remoye that 
ill-fated general, and substitute Marshal Soult in his 
room ; but the army -iwas by this time in such a state of s. 
ill-humour, that even his great abilities proved wholly 
unable to give it a right direction ; and his strong leaning if®. 
to the exiled Emperor subsequently proxed m no slight 86,94. 
degree instrumental in bringing about his return.i 

As the restoration of Napoleon was entirely a military 
movement, and the discontents of the people, founded or General 
unfounded, had scarcely any share in bringing it about, complaint 
the briefest summary will suffice of the domestic events ag^u^snhe 
in France which preceded the Hundred Days, Such was 
the exasperation of the popular party and the Imperialists 
at the Bourbons, that by mutual consent they laid aside 
their whole previous animosities, and combined all their 
efforts to decry every measure of the government, and 
misrepresent every step, judicious or injudicious, which 
they took. A clamour was raised against everything. 

The celebration of a solemn and most touching funeral May u. 
service in Notre Dame, soon after the return of the royal 
family, to the memory of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
and the Princess Elizabeth,'"' was set down as the com- 
mencement of persecution against the leaders of the 
Revolution. The exhumation of the remains of several 
Vendean and Chouan leaders, to re-inter them in conse- 
crated ground, was looked on as a proof of the most 
deplorable superstition ; and the erection, under the aus- 
pices of Marshal Soult, after he had been made minister- 
at-war, of a monumental edifice in Quiberon Bay, to the oet. is. 
memory of those who had fallen victims there to loyal 

It was one of the most imposing spectacles ever witnessed^, heing attended 
by all the monarchs, generals, and ministers then in Paris — including the 
whole marshals of France : the interior of the cathedral was all hung with 
black, and lighted with a profusion of lamps. — JPersoml ohservatmi. 
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fidelity and revolutionary perfidy, as an indication of a 
desire to revert to the principles of the Chouans and 
Vendeans. A solemn ceremony, witii v'hieh, on tlie anni- 
versary of the de^ith of Louis XVI., his remains and 
those of Marie Antoinette were removed from their place 
of sepulture in the garden of Descloseaux, in the Rue 
Anjou, was regarded as a decided attack on the whole 
principles of the Revolution. ^ Few remains of the royal 
martyrs were to be found ; what could be collected, had 
owed their identification and preservation from insult to 
the pious care of M. Descloseaux, the proprietor of the 
garden where they were laid, who worthily received the 
order of St Michael and a pension, as the reward of his 
fidelity. M. de Chateaubriand, who was present at the 
exhumation, has declared that he recognised the head of 
Marie Antoinette by a peculiar conformation of the jaw- 
bone, which he had observed during the enchantment of 
lier smile. The bones and ashes wei*e carefully enclosed 
in lead coffins, and translated with extraordinary pomp to 
the royal mausoleum at St Denis. “ In those siibten-a- 
neous abodes,” says Chateaubriand, “ where slept so many 
kings and princes of former days, Louis XVI. now was 
placed alone. How have so many of the dead been 
removed ? whence is it that St Denis has become a desert 1 
Let us rather ask how its vaults have been re-opened 1 
who has prepai’ed their desolate chambers 1 The hand of 
the Man who seated himself on the throne of the Bour- 
bons. Oh, Providence ! he thought he was preparing the 
sepulchre of his race, and he was only constructino" the 
tomb of Louis XVI. ! ”2 ® 

The miseries and insolvency entailed on the nation by 
the ruinous wars of Napoleon, formed a necessary part 
of the financial expose of the ministers, and constituted 
the best vindication of the great reductions in all depart- 

* ossements je reconnus k tSte de la Eeino, par le somire 

que cotte ttte m’avait adress4 & Versailles.”-CHATEAnBRiAKD, Memoires, vi. 

t»o0. } } 
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ments ■which had become unaToidable. This 'was imme- chap. 
diately set do'wn as a direct and scandalous attack on the — 1 

glory of the Empire. The unalienated national domains 
were, by a just proposition which passed both Chambers, 
restored to their rightful owners. This act of partial rest- 
itution, joined to a proposition of Marshal Macdonald in 
the Chamber of Peers, to provide an indemnity to the 
victims of the Revolution,* which he called a debt of 
honour, and to the military men who bad been mutilated 
in the service of their country, which he denominated a 
debt of blood, though based on the equitable principle of 
doing even-handed justice ■ to both parties, excited the 
most general apprehensions. It is unnecessary to go fur- 
ther. Every act of the government of the Restoration — 
some wise and natural, others injudicious or ill-timed — ■ 
was misinterpreted, and ascribed to the worst possible 
motives ; and the great party and numerous interests of 
the Revolution, conscious of their sins, trembled, like j 
Felix in holy writ, when the government spoke of a future 
world, or alluded even to a judgment to come.^ 

While the French government were thus striving, 
amidst the chaos of revolutionary passions, to close the so. 
wounds and mitigate the sufferings of the Revolution, meSuitTht 
negotiations of the most important character for the 

* For tlie iademnity of the victims of tlie Revolution, lie submitted tbo 
following calculations to tbe Chamber of Peers : — 

Francs. Sterling'^ 

Value of national pi’operty (sold,) . 4,000,000,000 or £160,000,000 

Moveable effects (confiscated,) . . 900,000,000 . . 36,000,000 

4,900,000,000 196,000,000 

Deduct inscribed on the public 
funds, . 300,000,000 

national domains 

(unsold,) . 300,000,000 

600,000,000 24,000,000 

- _ — ^ , ^ 

Remained to be provided for, 4,300,000,000 £172,000,000 

— See Thibaudeau, x. 199 and Buchez and Roux, xl. 29, 30. 
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general settlement of Europe had commenced, and were 
abeady considerably advanced, at Vienna. It had been 
originally intended that the Congress of Vienna should 
have commenced its sittings on the 29 th July ; but the 
visit of the Allied sovereigns to England, and "their subse- 
quent return to their own capitals, necessarily caused it 
to be adjourned ; and it was not till the end of'September 
that the august assemblage commenced, by the entry of 
the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia into the 
Austrian capital. They were immediately followed by 
the Kings of Bavaria, Denmark, and Wurtemberg, and a 
host of lesser princes ; while Lord Castlereagh, and sub- 
sequently the Duke of Wellington, on the part of Eng- 
land, and M. Talleyrand on that of France, more eflScientfy 
than any crowned heads could have done, upheld the dig- 
nity and maintained the interests of their respective 
monarchies. But although the sovereigns and ministers 
in appearance kept up the most amicable and confidential 
relations, it was easy to see that their interests and views 
were widely at variance ; and that the removal of com- 
mon danger and the division of common spoil had pro- 
duced their usual effect, of sowing dissension among the 
victors.^ 

A preliminary question of precedence first arose as to 
the rank of the diflPerent states assembled, and their repre- 
sentatives ; but this was at once terminated by the hajjpy 
expedient of Alexander, that they should be arranged 
and should sign in the alphabetical order of their respec- 
tive states. But a more serious difficulty soon after 
occurred as to the states which should in their own right 
as principals take part in the deliberations ; and it urns, 
in the outset, suggested by the ministers of Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Great Britain, that they should in the first 
instance come to an agreement as to the disposal of the 
territories wrested from France and its aUies, before they 
entered into colferences with France and Spain. This 
proposal was naturally resisted by Talleyrand and the 
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Spanisli plenipotentiary ; and it Avas their earnest endea- 9®^^- 
A"our in an energetic note to show, that the treaty of — ^ 
Chaumont, though formally to endure for twenty years, ^ 
had in reality expired with the attainment of aU its objects, 
and that France at least should be admitted into the 
deliberations. Lord Castlereagh, who early perceived the 
necessity of a counterpoise to the preponderating influence 
of Russia in the conferences, supported this note of M. 
Talleyrand’s ; and Prince Metternich, who was actuated 
by similar views, did the same. In consequence, it was 
agi’eed that the committee to whom the questions coming 
before the Congress should be submitted, should be the 
ministers not only of the four Allied powers, but of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. The Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, on the part of the court of Rome, was after- 
wards received, through the personal intercession of the 
Prince Regent of England ; while the plenipotentiaries 
of Murat, king of Naples, the Kings of Sicily, of Bavaria, 
the Low Countries, Saxony, and Denmark, besides the 
ministers of the Swiss and Genoese republics, though not 
admitted to the conferences of the greater powers, were in 
attendance at Vienna, and had their interests attended to Cap’, h 7 a, 
by such of their more powerful neighbours as were dis- Pari. xi. h. 
posed to support them.i 

This preliminary difficulty, as always occurs in such 
cases, furnished a key to the course which the difierent ™ 
powers were likely to take in the approaching negotia- greatpows 
tion ; but a considerable time elapsed before the real 
divisions appeared. Much was done, in the first instance, 
without any difierence of opinion taking place. Territo- 
ries, mhabited by thirty-one million six hundred and 
ninety-one thousand persons, were at the disposal of the 
Allied powers, and there was for each enough and to 
spare. It was at once agreed, in conformity with the 
secret articles of the treaty of Paris, that Belgium, united 
to Holland, should form one kingdom under the title of 
the Netherlands; that Norway should be annexed to 



3<5b histoey op bite ope. 

Tai’ Hcanover, with a considerable accession o 

territory, taken from the kingdom of Westphalia, siioiik 
be restored to the King of England ; that Lombards 
should again be placed under the rule of Austria ant 
Saroy under that of Piedmont. So far all was easih 
arranged ; but the questions how Poland, Saxony, and 
Genoa were to be disposed of, were not so easily adjusted. 
Ihe first of them gave rise to dissensions so serious, that 
tliey not only completely broke up, for the time’, the 
Grand Alliance which had effected the deliverance of 
Europe, but, had it not been for the unexpected,^ and in 
^ Hard, xii, ^ view most opportune, return of Napoleon from Elba 
cStls, aU probability have led to the flames of 

79. war again breaking out, and to the Allied forces beinc^ 
conducted to mutual slaughter.^ * 

Alexander loudly insisted that the whole Grand-duchy 
doStL f Warsaw should be ceded to Russia as an indemnity 

she had made, and the losses she had 
mSdf* sustained, during the war. He represented, that were he 
of -which he vetiun to St Petersburg without having obtained some 

thThead.* adequate compensation for the sacrifices the nation had 
undergone, it would be as much as his crown was worth ■ 
that Poland was already de facto occupied by the Russian 
troops, and the Poles expected a revival of their nation- 
ality solely from a union with the Russian empire, or 
then separate establishment under a prince of the Rus- 
sian imperial family ; and that, considering the immense" 
losses which Russia had sustained during the war, and the 
vast exertions she had made, it was in the highest decree 
reasonable that she should now obtain a territory essen- 
tial to her security, and extending along no inconsiderable 
part of her frontier. These arguments, in themselves bv 

Sfa'’' r ^ere powerfuUy supported 

Dec.!! 7 Significant hint, that he had three hundred thoii- 
. B7,’ readj to march at a moment's notice ; that his 

u. 456, 458. troops already occupied the whole of Poland ;2 and that 
by representing the Russian alliance as the only means of 
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restoring their lost nationality, the whole warlike force of 
the Poles would soon be ranged on his side. 

Prussia, entirely under the influence of Russia, as well 
from gratitude as situation, entered warmly into these 
pretensions, and supported them with all her influence at 
the Congi’ess. She had her own views, independent of 
the immense debt of gratitude which she owed to that 
great power for deliverance from the thraldom of Napo- 
leon, in this adhesion. It had been stipulated in the 
treaty of Kalisch, which formed the basis of the Grand 
Alliance, that Prussia was to be “ reinstated, at the close 
of hostilities, in all respects, statistical, financial, and 
geographical, as it had stood at the commencement of the 
war of 1806 , with such additions as might be deemed 
practicable.” ^ The Prussians now demanded fulfilment 
of this promise ; and claimed, besides various provinces 
on the left bank of the Rhine which were at the disposal 
of the Allies by the dissolution of the French empire, the 
whole of Saxony. Prince Hardenberg, the able minister 
of the court of Berlin, supported this demand in an elabo- 
rate note ; and insisted that, as Russia claimed a con- 
siderable part of Prussian Poland to round her proposed 
acquisitions on the Vistula, it was indispensably necessary 
that Prussia should be largely indemnified in Germany ; 
that the interests of Europe imperatively required that a 
powerful intermediate state should be placed between 
Russia and France ; and that the recent dangers which 
had been escaped, clearly pointed to the side on which 
the necessary additions should be made to her territory. 
On condition, then, of obtaining Saxony and an indem- 
nity on the Rhine, Prussia proposed to cede to Russia 
her provinces in Poland; and, to appease the jealoasy 
of the German powers at this aggrandisement of Russia, 
suggested that the fortifications of Thorn and Dantzic 
should be demolished.^’ In conclusion, he strongly 
contended that, as so reconstructed, Prussia, with a popu- 
lation of nine million eight hundred thousand souls, would 
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not be strengthened in the same degree as Russia would 
be bj the acquisition of the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
and Austria by Lombardy and the Milanese. 

The riews of France, Austria, and England were 
decidedly opposed to these sweeping annexations of ter- 
ritory to the northern powers. Independent of the 
obrious peril to the security of the other European states, 
if Russia were augmented by the greater part of Poland, 
and brought down by means of her outwork Prussia to 
the Elbe and the Rhine, which was sufficient to range the 
courts of Paris and Vienna on his side. Lord Castlereagh 
in an especial manner, and with the most energetic ability, 
opposed the union of the crowns of Poland and Russia 
on the same head, or the annexation of Saxony to Prus- 
sia, as contrary to the great principles of justice on which 
the war against Napoleon had been maintained.* The 
conduct of the British minister on this occasion was 
worthy of the cause for which he had contended, and the 
nation which he represented ; and he met with cordial 
support from both M. Talleyrand and Prince Metternich, 
who beheld with undisguised apprehension these proposed 
additions to the power of their nearest neighbours. The 
former of these statesmen, in particular, resisted the 
annexation of Saxony to Prussia, as a measui'e of sere- 
I’ity to a fallen monarch alike inexpedient and unjust. 
Alexander expected the resistance of Austria and Eng- 
land to his designs, and no serious alienation ensued in 
consequence between him and their ministers; but he 
was quite unprepared for the vigorous stand made by 
France on the occasion. He openly charged Louis 
XVIII. with black ingratitude, and his displeasui’e w'as 

A Lord Gastlereagli declared in repeated memorials, ^Hhat lie opposed 
firmly, and with all the force in Ms power, in the name of England, the erec- 
tion of a kingdom in Poland, the crown of which should be placed on the 
same head with, or which should form an integral part of the empire of 
Russia : that the wish of his government wa§ to see an independent power more 
or less extensive established- there, under a distinct dynasty, and as an inter- 
mediate state between the three great monarchies.”— J)ecemhet\ 
1814 ; See Capefxgue, Omt Jmn, i. 86. 
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manifested without disguise to M. Talleyrand. At the 
same time he contracted close relations with Eugene 
Beauharnais, who was at Vienna at the time ; warmly 
espoused the cause of Murat, in opposition to the Bour- 
bon family, in the contest for the throne of Naples ; and 
spoke of the unfitness of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons for the throne, and the probability of a revolution 
similar to that of 1688 in England, which might put the 
sceptre into the hands of the house of Orleans.^ 

To such a height, ere long, did the divisions arise, that 
they were soon not confined to mere indications of iU- 
humour at the Congress. Both parties prepared for war. 
Alexander halted his whole armies in Poland on their 
return to Russia, where they were kept together, and 
retained in every respect on the war footing. Harden- 
berg declared that, “ as to Prussia, it would not abandon 
Saxony ; that it had conquered it, and would keep it, 
without either the intention or the inclination of restora- 
tion and the cabinet of Berlin, to support the declara- 
tion, armed its whole contingents, as if war were on the 
point of breaking out. At the same time, the Grand- 
duke Constantine, who commanded the whole Russian 
armies, two hundred and eighty thousand strong, in 
Lithuania and Poland, published an animated address, in 
which he announced the intention of the Emperor his 
brother to restore to the Poles their lost nationality, and 
called on them to rally round his standards, as the only 
means of efiecting it.* On the other side, the three 
powers were not idle. Austria put her armies in Galicia 
on the war footing : France was invited to suspend the 
disarming, which the ruined state of her finances had 
rendered so necessary ; British troops in great numbers 
were sent over to Belgium ; the absent forces in America, 

'^The Emperor, your powerful protector, invokes your aid. Rally around 
his standards : let your arms be raised for the defence of your country and 
your political existence.”— -Constantine’s PTOclamationf lltk Dec, 1814 ; 
Capefigue, i. 86, 
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rendered disposable by the prospect of peace with that 
country, were destined on their return to the same cpiar- 
ter ; and in the midst of a Congress assembled for the 
general pacification of the world, a million of armed men 
were retained round their banners ready for mutual 
slaughter. 

Matters were at length brought to a crisis, by the con- 
clusion of a seci'et ti*eaty of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, between Austria, France, and England, at Vienna, 
on February 3, 1815. By this treaty it was stipulated 
that the contracting parties should act in concert, and in 
a disinterested manner, to carry into effect the stipulations 
of the treaty of Paris. It set out with the preamble, that 
the “ high contracting parties, convinced that the powers 
whom it behoved to carry into effect this treaty should 
be maintained in a state of perfect security and indepen- 
dence, to enable them worthily to discharge that impor- 
tant duty, consider it in consequence as necessary, with 
reference to the, pretensions recently manifested, to pro- 
vide against every aggression to which their own posses- 
sions, or any of them, might be exposed, from a feeling 
of resentment at the propositions which they have felt it 
their duty to submit, and to sustain by a common agree- 
ment the principles of justice and equity which they had 
advanced in carrying out the provisions of the treaty of 
Paris.” On this narrative, the three contracting powers 
agreed mutually to support each other if one Avas 
attacked ; and, in order to do so with effect, to maintain 
severally a hundred and fifty thousand men, of whom 
thirty thousand should be cavalry. In the event of war 

Men. 

* Viz. Russia, . , . . 280,000 

Prussia, . . . . 173,000 

Austria, . . . . 220,000 

Anglo-Belgiau, . . , 80,000 

Piedmont, . . . . 60,000 

Lesser German powers, . . 100,000 

France, . ... . 100,000 


Secret 
treaty be- 
tween Aus- 
tria, France, 
and Eng- 
land. 


Total. 


1,013,000 
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breaking out, tbe views of the Allies were to be strictly 

regulated by the terms of the treaty of Paris, so far as 

the extent and frontiers of their several possessions were 
concerned, and a commander-in-chief was to be appointed. 

The plan of tbe proposed operations was traced out by 
Generals Radjewski and Langeron on the part of Austria, 
Marshal Wrede on that of Bavaria, and General Ricard 
on that of France ; and they were intended to meet the 
case supposed, that the Russian armies would invade 
Moravia, and move upon Vienna. The Kings of Hanover, i 
Bavaria, and Piedmont w'ere invited to accede to this 
treaty, which they immediately did ; so that, in effect, 
by it the whole forces of Western and Southern Europe 468,470.' 
were arrayed against Russia and Prussia. ^ 

What pains soever the principal powers concerned may 
have taken to prevent this treaty from coming to the Effect k 
knowledge of the other sovereigns at the Congress, it to on the ne- 
a certain extent transpired, and produced a considerable 
modification in the views of the northern powers. Forti- 
fied by this support, Metternich took a bolder tone, and 
in reply to the menacing note of Hardenberg, transmitted 
an answer, in which, after representing that the safety Peb.4. 
of Austria, already compromised in Poland by the 
increase of Russia, would be destroyed by the incorpo- 
ration of Saxony with Prussia, he explained in what 
sense the secret articles of the treaties of Kalisch and 
Reichenbach, so far as they related to the aggrandisement 
of the latter power, were to be understood, and con- 
tended that they would be amply carried into effect by 
the cession to Prussia of a portion of Saxony on the 
right bank of the Elbe, containing eight hundred thoti- 
sand souls. The reply to that note clearly showed that Peb. 6. 
the northern powers had taken the alarm ; for Hai’den- 
berg, in the name of Prussia, agreed to relinquish the 
possession of Thorn, and the district of Tarnapol adjoin- 
ing it. Several other notes were interchanged ; Russia 
abandoned several districts of Poland ; Prussia agreed to Feb. 8. 
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be satisfied with a part of Saxony. It was eTident that 
the high pretensions of these powers had undergone an 
abatement : but nothing had definitely been fixed on, 
when an event occurred which resounded like a thunder- 
bolt from one end of Europe to the other, extinguished 
all these jealousies, and instantly drew the bonds of the 
old Grand Alliance as close together as they had been in 
thQ days of Leipsic and Paris. ^ 

One of the most important matters which came under 
the consideration of the Congress of Vienna, though not 
so difficult of adjustment, was the reconstruction of the 
Germanic confederacy. The old Empire and younger 
Confederation of the Rhine having been both swept 
away by the changes of time, it became necessary to 
create some new bond of union, which should at once 
provide for the security, and furnish a shield to the 
rights of the lesser Germanic states, and prevent that 
catastrophe which had uniformly occurred in former 
wars, of the French crossing the Rhine, and finding their 
battle-field and the sinews of war in the territories of the 
lesser states of Germany, before the jealousies or fore- 
sight of the greater powers would permit them to arm 
for their relief. The mutual jealousies of Prussia and 
Austria rendered this no easy matter ; but the judgment 
and tact of Metternich proved adequate to the task. He 
proposed the union of the whole Germanic states into a 
great confederacy, bound to afford mutual support in case 
of external attack, and to be directed by a diet, in which 
Austria and Prussia were each to have two voices, Bava- 
ria, Wurtemherg, and Hanover, each one ; but with the 
power to these greater states of making separate war 
and peace for themselves. The legislative power was to 
be vested in an assembly composed as well of the repre- 
sentatives of the larger states, as of those of the lesser ones 
and free towns ; but the powers of this assembly had 
regard only to matters of internal and pacific arrange- 
ment, and did not extend to the declaration on their own 
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authority of peace and -war. As this constitution sub- 
jected the whole of Germany to the political direction of 
a diet, in which Austria and Prussia had four votes out 
of seven, it pi’actically gave those states, if they drew 
together, the entire government of the confederacy, so 
far as external relations went. But such was the influ- 
ence of the greater powers, and such the sense which 
was still entertained of the necessity of a strong barrier 
against the aggressions of France, that Talleyrand was 
unable to stir up any resistance to it, and it was agreed 
to without opposition. 1 

Austria having renounced all claim to the Low Coun- 
tries, which had been found by experience to be rather a 
bxxrden than an advantage to the monarchy, little difficulty 
was experienced in arranging the aflfairs, and establishing 
the kingdom, of the Netherlands. It had been one of 
the secret articles of the treaty of Paris,^ that the Nether- 
lands and Holland should be united into one kingdom, 
under a prince of the house of Nassau ; and this stipula- 
tion w'as now carried into eflect by the rextnion of the 
whole old seventeen provinces into a monarchy, under 
the title of the Kingdom of the Netherlands.* The great 
fortress of Luxembourg, with its adjacent territory, was 
only excluded, and, from its military importance, was 
declared to form part of the Gex'man confederation, of 
which it was one of the frontier bulwarks ; but the King 
of the Netherlands acquired it also as Duke of Luxem- 
bourg.® By patent, dated 16th March 1815, the King 
of Holland took the title of King of the Netherlands and 

^ It had been proposed by Elizabeth, in conjunction with Henry IV., to 
re-form the seventeen provinces of Flanders into one state, to form a barrier 
at once against France and Austria. Mr Pitt was the next statesman who 
embraced the project. He is a bold man who gainsays what in such remote 
periods was concurred in equally by Henry IV. and Sully, Elizabeth and 
Burleigh, Metternich and Wellington. Mr Pitt thought they should be given 
to Prussia,— Vide Ante, Ap. A., Chap, xxxix. But all concurred in the 
opinion, that the interests and balance of power in Europe required that they 
should be kept together. 
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CHAP. Grand-dukc of Luxembourg, Ybicli title was immediately 
recognised by all tlio courts of Europe. 

Holland ceded to Great Britain by tliis arrangement 
Treaty he- tlic Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
landL/tle bice ; but in return Great Britain restored to tbe King 
lie^lether- of tile Netherlands the noble island of Java — a colony 
lands. ■jforth ail the other islands in the Eastern archipelago put 
together, and which, under British management, since 
its capture in 1810, had become so flourishing, that it 
promised soon to yield a larger surplus revenue than 
the whole of our Indian possessions put together. The 
uncalled-for restitution of this splendid possession, though 
owing to an honourable generosity, was one of the greatest 
en’ors ever committed by the English government, and 
is the most important political mistake chargeable against 
Lord Castlereagh. But the attention of that great man, 
absorbed by objects of Continental interest, was not at 
that moment sufficiently drawn to the great and growing 
colonial empire of Great Britain. The dominions thus 
acquired by the house of Orange embraced some of the 
richest and most flourishing provinces in Europe, contain- 
ing in all, with Holland, no less than five million four 
hundred and twenty-four thousand inhabitants, peopled 
at the rate of 1829 to the square league. It was a con- 
dition ■ of its erection, that the new kingdom should be 
ruled by a representative government, framed very much 
May 19 ^’ ou the model of that of France, and that the kingdom of 
MmU xi Netherlands, jointly with England, should undertake 
Brandi*" burden of a loan of fifty million florins, (£4,200,000,) 
667. ’ ' formerly borrowed by Russia from the capitalists of 

Amsterdam.! 

The affairs of Switzerland, at the same time, occupied 
Settlement the attention of the Congress ; but as the desire for 
ofs^vit^erl* aggrandisement on the part of none of the great powers 
was turned in that direction, they were adjusted with 
ease and with great impartiality. The confederacy was* 
declared to embrace the whole nineteen cantons, as they 
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stood by the convention of BMe on 29th December 1813,^ chap. 

on an equal footing, Avhich effectually excluded the unjust L_ 

principle that one state should be subjected to another ^ 
state. The Valais, Geneva and its territory, with the ixxxiv!|’’ 
principality of Neufchatel, were united to Switzerland, 
and formed so many cantons. The bishopric of B41e, 
with the town of Bienne, was restored to the canton of 
Berne ; and a great variety of lesser arrangements were 
adopted, to regulate the pecuniary concerns of the different 
cantons, regarding which these mountaineers were in the 
highest degree tenacious. This constitution was formally 
acceded to by the whole cantons on 27th May 1815, 
and has ever since formed the basis of the Helvetic con- hii. 336^' 
federacy.^ 

The decision of the question regarding Saxony was 
somewhat more expeditious. The unhappy Frederick And of 
Augustus, who, since the fatal overthrow of Leipsic, had 
inhabited the castle of Friedrichsfeld as a sort of state 
prisoner, was invited by the Allied sovereigns to approach 
the vicinity of Vienna, and arrived at Presbiug on the 4th 
March, just two days before intelligence arrived of the 
departure of Napoleon from Elba. By the intervention 
of Great Britain, this intricate and delicate negotiation 
was adjusted; the share of Saxony devolving to Prussia 
was reduced to a territory containing one million one 
hundred thousand soids; and Hanover was contented 
with a portion containing two hundred and fifty thousand. 

Prussia accepted these modifications; and the King of 
Saxony, threatened with the total loss of his dominions 
in the event of refusal, had no alternative, after long hold- 
ing out, but compliance. Under protest, therefore, that 
his consent to the alienation of so large a portion of his 
dominions was constrained, he submitted to the conditions; 
the King of Prussia was authorised, by a note of the Con- March 12 . 
gress, to take possession of the ceded tenfitory ; and at 
length, by a formal treaty concluded on the 18th May, May is. 
peace was finally ratified between the contending parties. 

VOL. XIII. 2 M 
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By this treaty, Saxony ceded to Prussia,, in perpetuity, 
the "whole of Lower Lusatia, part of ty^pcr Lxisatia, tlio 
fortress and circle of Wittenberg, the cii'cle of Thuringia, 
and Tarions other territories on tlie right bank of tbe 
Elbe, containing one million one hundred thousand souls. 
Prussia at the same time acquired a portion of tlie grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, containing eight hundred and ten 
thousand inhabitants, in addition to the whole territories 
which she possessed before the battle of J ona ; acquisi- 
tions which raised her population to above ten million.s of 
souls, and elevated her to the rank of a first-rate porver. 
Dresden, Leipsic, and not quite two-thirds of his old 
dominions, remained to the King of Saxony ; and although 
Europe deeply sympathised with an ancient and respect- 
able house, under this cruel partition of its territories, yet 
it was impossible to deny that tbe sovereign had brought 
the catastrophe upon himself ; and that, as ho had cast 
in his lot with Napoleon, largely participated in his con- 
quests, and to the last resisted all the efforts of tlie Allies 
to detach him from his alliance, he could not in justice 
complain if he shared his fall.^ 

It only remains to add, before finally taking leave of 
the Congress of Vienna, that on two points of importance, 
the one to the internal interests of Europe, and the otlier 
to the general interests of humanity, its deliberations, 
actuated by philanthropy and guided by wisdom, con- 
feiTed a lasting benefit on mankind, fst. — Wise regula- 
lations were established for securing the free navigation 
of its great rivers, particularly the Rhine, the Necker, and 
the Meuse, without at the same time abrogating the just 
rights of the potentates' 'who were interested in the dues 
of the passage. Moderate duties were established, to be 
drawn by a central board, and allotted to each of tbe pro- 
prietors who substantiated titles, in proportion to their 
respective interests. The rents amounted to five hundred 
and eleven thousand florins, or £42,000 a-year. 2d — 
The great and; important subject of the abolition of the 
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slave trade occupied a considerable portion of the atten- chap. 
tion of the Congress. The House of Commons had peti- 
tioned the King of England to use his endeayours to 
procure the abolition, by all civilised nations, of this 
■ * infamous traffic, and several states had concluded treaties Peb. 19 , I 

with Great Britain, more or less stringent, for its limita- i 

tion or abolition. In particular, this had been done by a 
treaty with the court of Rio Janeiro in 1810, and one with 
that of Sweden in 1813. Denmark had previously set the March 3 , 
i first example of the great deed of justice, by abolishing 

the traffic in 1794, by an edict to come into ojjeration jan. i, 

, after the lapse of ten years. Before leaving Paris, Lord 

j Castlereagh had addressed a circular to all the Allied 

' powers, earnestly requesting their co-operation in this 

! great object ; and not only had they all expressed opin- 

j ions favourable to the proposed abolition, but the King 

of the Netherlands, by a decree in June 1815, abolished June is, 
the trade in his dominions. A treaty was also concluded 
; between England and Spain, by which the King of 

Spain engaged to take efficacious measures for abolish- 
ing it throughout his dominions ; and at the Congress of 
Vienna a great step was made in the same career by 
a treaty with Portugal, by which it was absolutely pro- juiy 5 , 
hibited to the subjects of Portugal to the north of the 
equator: no less than o£600,000 was the price paid by 
England for this concession to the principles of humanity, jan. 21 and 

... ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ QO '1 81 J. " 

Great resistance, however, was made by France and Spain ‘ • 
to the efforts of Lord Castlereagh, to procure the consent 
of their res^jective courts to the entire abolition of the 
slave trade within any limited period ; and all that he 
could obtain was, a joint declaration, signed by all the ^ 3 ?°^ 

1 powers, of their abhorrence of the traffic, and their desire ^ 

for its being effectually put an end to, but leaving the 247 , ’ 257 ; I 
period for its entire abolition to be fixed by separate iss. | 
negotiations between the different powers.^ 

Italy presented in some respects a more complicated 
field for diplomacy. The cessions, indeed, of Lombardy 
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to Austria, and of the Genoese republic to the kingdom r.f 
Piedmont, wo at once agreed to 'W'ithout any diliiculty, 
despite the earnest remonstrances of the citizens of the 
latter commonwealth, who passionately desired the resto- 
ration of their ancient form of government ; so strongly 
was the necessity felt of strengthening the states on the 
French frontier, and above all the kingdom of Sardinia, 
in whose hands the keys of the most important passes from 
France into Italy were placed. But the conflicting claims 
of Murat and the old Bourbon family to the throne of 
Naples, excited a warm interest at the Congress ; the 
more especially as Alexander, out of pique at the resist- 
ance of the court of France to hisviews inregard to Poland 
and Saxony, now openly supported the claims of the former 
to the crown, grounding his support on the engagement 
of Austria to maintain him in his throne, and enlarge Ids 
territory, entered into when he joined the Grand Alliance. 
The other powers, however, were far from sharing these 
sentiments : the court of Borne felt the utmost alarm at 
the close proximity of an ambitious prince, who openly 
coveted, and had more than once attempted to seize, the 
papal territories ; and Austria was little inclined to per- 
mit the permanent establishment of a revolutionary throne 
so near the inflammable materials of her Italian pro- 
vinces. Murat, in a laboured memorial, earnestly appealed 
to England to support him on his throne, in terms of 
the engagement undertaken by Lord William Beiitinck 
and General Nugent; but Lord Castlereagh officially 
announced to the Congress in the end of February, that 
Murat had so completely failed in the performance of his 
own engagements, that he had virtually liberated the 
Allies from theirs, and that they were not bound to 
maintain liim. Meanwhile, Murat was so far from 
anticipating any danger to his Neapolitan crown, that 
he was dreaming of the sceptre of the whole of Italy 
south of the Po ; and with that view, in spite of all 
the representations of Austria and the court of Rome, 
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kept military possession of the three legations of Bologna, chap. 
Ferrara, and Ravenna, as the frontier provinces of his 
anticipated dominions. Nay, so far did he carry his 
extravagance, that on the 15th February he made a 1®. 
formal demand for the passage of eighty thousand men 
through the Austrian territories in Italy, to act against 
h ranee ; a proposition ■which only tended to increase the ^ 
apprehensions of the cabinet of Vienna, and led to the Trait, de’ 
force of that power, in the Italian Peninsula, being 
augmented to a hundred and -fifty thousand men.^ 

This military position and demand excited the jealousy 
of the Allied powers ; the more especially as, towards Conference 
the end of February, rumours reached Vienna of con- SovafoT 
stant correspondence between the isle of Elba and the froT'Sa, 
adjoining shores of Italy, and of an intended descent by Sves aat 
Napoleon on the coast of France. These rumours soon 
acquired such consistency, that the propriety of removing 
liim from the neighbourhood of Italy had already been 
more than once agitated in the Congress ; and various 
places of residence for him, in exchange for Elba, had 
been proposed — among others, one of the Canary islands, 
which was suggested by the Portuguese ministei', and St 
Helena or St Lucie, which were proposed by Lord Castle- 
reagh. Alexander, however, still finnly held out for 
adhering to the treaty of Fontainebleau, and maintaining 
the fallen Emperor in possession of the island of Elba : 
alleging, as a reason, that his personal honour had been 
pledged to his great antagonist for that asylum, and that 
he would not be the first to break it. But Metternich, 
better informed, was so strongly impressed with the 
impending danger, that he secretly despatched a letter 
to Fouche at Paris, inquiring. What would happen if 
Napoleon' returned 1 — what if the King of Rome with a 
squadron of horse appeared on the frontier 1 — and what 
would France do if left to its spontaneous movement 1 
The sagacious minister of police replied, that if one regi- 
ment sent against Napoleon ranged itself on his side, the 
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whole army \yoiild foUow its example — that if the Kinjr 
of Rome tras escorted to the frontiers by an xVnstrian 
regiment, the whole nation would instantly hoist his 
colours : and that, if no external stimulus was applied, the 
nation would seek refuge in the Orleans dynasty. These 
dangers, howerer, were only appreciated l»y the few who 
had foresight equal to the xhustrian statesman or French 
rcTolutionist : and all heads at Tiemia were involved in 
a whirl of gaiety, splendour, and dissipation, which gave 
rise to the witty saying of the Prince de Ligne, “ the Con- 
gress dances, but it does not advance ; ” when, on the 
'7tli March, intelligence was brought to Metternich, on 
the eve of a great ball at Vienna, that Napoleon had 

SECEETLY LEFT ElBA.^ 


1 Cap. i. 
177 , 180 . 

Hard. xii. 
475, 47d. 
Schoell, xi. 
207 , 208 . 


If a thunderbolt had'Tallen in the middle of the hril- 
Prodigioua pant cii’cle assembled in the imperial saloon at Vienna, 
exohedin it couM iiot have excited greater consternatiou than this 
gressb^this simple announcement. It w'as deemed expedient, never- 
Marcii?. theless, to conceal the alarm which all really felt, and 
next day Metternich, Wellington, and Talleyrand went 
to Presburg, to announce to the King of Saxony, as had 
been previously arranged, the determination come to by 
the Congress in regard to the cessions of territory which 
he was required to make, under the jiaiii of losing his 
crown. The alfairs of Saxony, however, were soon adjusted. 
All minor differences were immediately forgotten : the 
strides of Russia, the aggrandisement of Prussia, the 
teiTors of Austria, were bimied in oblivion : all lesser sub- 
jects of alarm were absorbed in the pressing danger aris- 
ing from the return of Napoleon to the throne of France. 
Alexander was profoundly irritated at the event. Alone, 
he had for long contended against the other powers at 
the Congress for the maintenance of Napoleon in the 
island of Elba, as a thing to which, whether right or 
wrong, his personal honour was engaged. He felt it, 
therefore, as a personal injury, w'hen the object of his 
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solicitude \vas liimself the first to break bis engage- chap. 
luent. Much uncertainty at first preyailecl as to the . 
place of his destination, and many susjDected it tras 
Naples, Y’hero Murat was openly preparing for hostili- 
ties : but all doubt was soon removed. The posts of 
the succeeding days brought intelligence by the ’wayisirc. 
of Turin, that he had landed in the Gulf of St Juan, 
near Frejus ; that he had taken the road for Paris 
through the mountains of Gap : and at last, that Labe- 
doj'ere and the garrison of Grenoble had joined him, and 
he Y'as making an unresisted and triumphant progi’ess ■2-24^22k 

toivards Lvons.^ 

•/ 

As the revolt of the army and the approaching downfal 
of the throne of Louis XVIII. could no longer be doubted, OeciSa 
the Congress took the most vigorous measures to provide thrcra^efs 
against the danger. Tlie cabinet of Vienna felt it to be 
its duty to take the lead on this occasion ; not only as its 
apprehensions had been the main cause of the late divi- 
sions Y'hich had prevailed in the deliberations of the 
Allies, but because Napoleon, relying on his family 
connexion vrith the imperial House of Hapsburg, had 
disseminated with profusion on his road to Grenoble a 
proclamation, in which he declared that he had returned 
to France with the concurrence of Austria, and that he 
was speedily to be supported by a hundred thousand of 
the troops of that nation. Metternich, therefore, in the 
first formal meeting held to deliberate on the course March 12. 
which should be pursued, stated that it would be worthy 
of the Allied powers, and of the highest importance in 
the existing crisis, to express their opinion on an event 
which could not fail to create a great sensation in every 
part of Europe : that Napoleon Buonaparte, in quitting 
the island of Elba, and disembarking in France at the 
head of an armed force, had openly rendered himself the 
disturber of the general peace ; that as such he could 
no longer claim the protection of any treaty or law' ; that 
the pow'ers who had signed the treaty of Paris felt them- 
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CHAP, selves, in an especial manner, called upon to declare in 
tlio face of Europe in vliat light they Tiewed that attomjh ; 
that they should add, that they -sverc resolved at all 
hazards to carry into effect the whole provisions of the 
treaty of Paris ; and that they were all prepared to sup- 
port the King of France with their whole forces, iu tlic 
event of circumstances rendering their assistance neces- 
sary. These sentiments, which had been previously con- 
certed with Talleyrand, specially in order to detach the 
cause of Napoleon from that of the independence of the 
French monarchy, met with the unanimous and cordial 
concurrence of all present : and, in consequence, a declara- 
tion was forthwith drawn up and signed by all the powers, 
which, in the most rigid terms, proscribed Napoleon as a 
1 Schoeii, public enemy, with whom neither peace nor truce could 
xt be concluded, and expressed the determination of the 

Cap i°?82 to employ the whole forces at their disposal, to 

183 .' ■ ’ prevent Europe from being again plunged into the abyss 

of revolution.^ * 

gg This energetic and decisive proclamation was imme- 
Miiitary diutely foi’warded to Paris by the way of Strasburg, with 

preparations . T . - , . ~ . .. 

of the Allied mstructiODS to the courier intrusted with it, to circulate 
powers. many copies as possible in the different towns and 
villages through which he passed in his route from the 
Rhine to the capital. Nor were the efforts of the x4.11iGd 
sovereigns confined to mere denunciations on paper : the 
most vigorous measures were immediately taken to 
assemble a powerful force in the field. The Russian 

^ The powers which signed the treaty of Paris, reassembled in Congress at 
Vienna, informed of the escape of Napoleon Buonaparte, and of his entry with 
an armed force into France, owe it to their own dignity and to the intei'osts of 
nations, to make a solemn announcement of their sentiments on the occasion. 
In breaking, after this manner, the convention wliich had established him in 
the island of Elba, Buonaparte has destroyed the sole legal title to wliich his 
political existence is attached. By reappearing in France, with x^Tojccts of 
trouble and overthrow, he has not less deprived himself of the protection of 
the laws, and made it evident in the face of the universe that there can no 
longer be either peace or truce with him. The powers, therefore, declare that 
Buonaparte has placed himself out of the pale of civil and social relations, and 
that, as the general enemy and distuxher of the world, he is abandoned to pub- 
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troops ill Poland, two hundred and eighty thousand 
strong, were directed to hold themselves in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice. Alexander declared, “ that 
he was ready to throw into the crusade the three hundred 
thousand men of Avhom he had the disposal, to put an 
end to these revolts of Prtetorian Guards ; and that, as he 
had been the most culpable in having retained Napoleon 
so long at Elba, so he would be the first to repair his 
fault : ” Austria put on the war footing her armies in 
Italy and Germany, amounting to two hundred and 
fifty thousand men ; Prussia called forth the landwehr 
in all her dominions, and raised her forces to two hun- 
dred thousand men, of whom a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand were ordered to march to the Low Countries : the 
lesser states of Germany all called out their respective 
contingents, and, amidst songs of triumphs and threats 
of vengeance, moved towards the Rhine : while England, 
now delivered from the pressure of the American war, 
exerted extraordinary activity, both in pouring troops 
into Flanders, and providing for the equipment of the 
newly raised forces of the Belgians. Numerous levies 
were raised in Hanover, and the old troops had aheady 
begun their march for the Flemish frontier. Even 
Denmark and Sweden, forgetting their recent divisions, 
began to arm, and took measures to join the general 
coalition of Em'ope : and the Swiss cantons, departing 
from the cautious neutrality they had hitherto preserved, 
prepared to take an active part in the strife, and assail 
France on the side where it was most vulnerable.^ At 

lie justice. They declare at the same time that, firmly resolyed to maintain 
untoimhed the treaty of Paris of 30th May 1814, and the dispositions sanctioned 
by that treaty, thc}^'' will employ the whole means at their disposal to secure 
the preservation of general peace, the object of all their efforts; and although 
firmly persuaded that the whole of France will combine to crush this last mad 
attempt of criminal ambition, yet, if it should prove otherwise, they declare 
that they are ready to unite all their efforts, and exert all the powers at then- 
disposal, " to give the King of France all necessary assistance, and make common 
cause against all those who shall compromise the public tranquillity. Met- 
TERNicH, Talleyrand, Wellington, Hardenberg, Nesselrode, Lowenheim.^’ 
— Schoell, Rccmil des Pikes Ojfkielles,^. 1. 
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CHAP, the same time, Spain and Portugal joined in the general 
league, and slowly organised their battalions to march 
towards the Pyrenees. And thus was verified the saying 
of Chateaubriand, “ that if the cocked-hat and snrtout of 
Napoleon were placed on a stick on the shores of Brest, 
it would cause Europe to run to arms from one end to 
the other.” 

The imminent danger which the wdiole powers ran 
Settlement from the retum of the French Emperor, speedily led 
to a decision of the long-debated questions regarding 
Poland and Saxony. Russia at length agreed to accept 
of the grand-duchy of Warsaw, without the fortress of 
Thorn and its dependent' territory, with the exception of 
a portion of it, containing eight hundred thousand souls, 
which was to be ceded to Prussia ; and it w'as expressly 
stipulated that Poland should not be incorporated with 
Russia, but should form a separate kingdom, preserving 
its own laws, institutions, language, and religion. After 
a great deal of negotiation, a treaty was concluded on 
Mays. these bases on the 3d May, between Russia and Saxony; 
another, on the same day, between Prussia and Russia ; 
and a third, between Austria, Russia, and Prussia. By 
these arrangements, Saxony ceded to Russia in perpetuity 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw, to be erected into a sepa- 
rate kingdom in favour of the Emperor of Russia, but 
not incorporated with that empire : the ancient towm of 
Cracow, with a small territory adjacent, was erected into 
a separate republic, containing in all sixty-one thousand 
souls, with the shadow at least of independence. By 
this treaty a portion of Poland recovered its long-lost 
nationality : above four millions of Sarmatians were 
restored to the rank of a separate people : the Russian 
viceroy at Warsaw maintained regal state, surrounded 
by Polish soldiers, Polish uniforms, Polish ministers, and 
Polish institutions. A constitution establishing the ele- 
ments of freedom, defective indeed in some essential par- 
ticulars, but still a vast improvement upon its old stormy 
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coyn ’iJHi. was guarauteed : and so great was the growth of chap. 
tlic nation, and the iinproTomont of its strength, under 
tlic regular and stable gorernment which followed, that 
on occasion of the I’erolt of 1830, it singly withstood, 
guided by the genius of Ski’ynecki, the whole military force 
ut Russia for nine months, and M'as at length subdued 
only by the accession of Prussia to the league of its enemies. 

Such as tliey were, those blessings were mainly to be 
ascribed to the pbilantliropic disposition of the Emperor 
Alexander, and the determined stand made by Lord Castle- 
reagh : hut, in common with many other guarantees of?^®’J?b , 
real freedom, they perished tifteen years afterwards under abridged in 
the assault of democracy, roused into frantic activity by Trait! d’e 
the triumph of the Barricades which subverted the throne 
of Charles X.^ 

It was not surprising that the European powers strove 
to reconcile their divisions, and accommodate their diffe- situation of 
rences, at the Congress of Vienna ; for Napoleon had 
now landed in France, and was making rapidly for Paris, 
the ancient seat of his power. With a blindness to the sp>racyin 

r 1 •! T 1 O 1 • -1 Prance m 

iuturc anti probable course ot events, which now appears tis favour, 
scarcely conceivable, but of which, at the time of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, Lord Castlereagh had fully appre- 
ciated the danger, the unreflecting generosity of the 
Allied sovereigns had assigned to Napoleon, in indepen- 
dent sovereignty, a little island on the Tuscan coast, 
within sight of Italy, within a few days’ sail of France, 
and ill a situation of all others the most favourable for 
carrying on intrigues with both countries. As if, too, 
they had purposely intended to invite a second descent, 
lie was placed there with an ample revenue, an armed 
force, — which was soon raised, by veterans who flocked 
to his standard from the adjacent shores, to above a 
thousand tried and experienced soldiers, — and three 
small vessels of war at his disposal ; while there was not 
a single English liiic-of-battle ship or frigate to prevent 
an expedition sailing against the coast of France. Sir 
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Neil Campbell and the other Allied commissioners, 
indeed, vrere there, and enjoyed a large share of the 
society of the Emperor ; but they were merely a sjiecies 
of accredited diplomatists at his court : they could only 
report to their i-espective cabinets what was going on, 
and were not entitled to restrain his proceedings, nor had 
they any armed force at their disposal to coerce his 
attempts. A brig of eighteen guns, indeed, cruised off the 
island; but it was wholly unable to blockade Porto 
Ferrajo, or prevent the descent of the Emperor at the 
head of his Guards on the adjacent shores. It might 
have been foreseen what would be the result of this 
extraordinary facility afforded to the dethroned con- 
queror. In him, as in all mankind, the desire to reign, 
when its pleasures had been once felt, was insatiable.* 
A constant correspondence was maintained by Napoleon 
with his adherents in France and Italy ; his friends and 
relatives were continually in communication with or 
visiting him; and soon a vast conspiracy was formed, 
with its centre in Paris, and its ramifications throughout 
the whole army and a great part of the civil functionaries, 
having for its object to overturn the dynasty of the 
, Bourbons, and replace the Emperor on the throne,^ 

The inferior officers and soldiers of the army were in 
an especial manner the seat of this conspiracy. Tlie 
marshals and generals, worn out witli war, and glad at 
any price to secure the peaceable possession of their titles 
and fortunes, had in good faith, for the most part, 
embraced the party of the Restoration. But though the 
troops had formally taken the oath to the new govern- 
ment, yet in their hearts they had never renounced their 
allegiance to the Emperor ; and their devotion to him 
was only the more profound, that time had weakened the 

Mille exemples sanglans nous peuvent i’enseiguer : 

II n’est rien qui ne cede ^ Tardeur de regner, 

Et depuis qu’une fois elle nous inquiete, 

La nature est aveugle et la vertu muette.” 

Corneille, Nicomklt, Act ii. scene 1. 
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rciiiciiibrancG of their disasters, and that no present chap. 
fatigue or .sufleiings interfered -with the charm of old 
recollections. In them vas verified tlie old sajing, that 
strong passions arc increased, weak ones oulj diminished 
bj al),sence. The snows of Russia, the overthrow of 
Leipsic, the disasters of France, wei*e forgotten : he 
appeared only to their memories as the hero of Rivoli or 
Austcrlitz — the resistless chief W'ho led them, conquering 
and to conquer, to almost every capital of continental 
Europe. These feelings were all hut universal in the 
troops and in the officers, from the colonels downwards. 

While the generals and marshals besieged the ante- 
chambers of the Tuileries, and signed loyal addresses, 
resounding with the fleurs-de-lys, Henry IV., and the 
white flag, the poor soldiers, often the last depositaries, 
in a corrupted age, of fidelity and attachment, in secret 
adhered to their old allegiance ; they guarded the 
Emperor’s eagles as their household gods, kept the tri- 
color cockades with pious care in their knapsacks, spoke 
with rapture of his exploits in their barracks, and 
worshipped his image in their hearts. Various w'ords to 
signify the beloved object were invented, and, though 
known to thousands and tens of thousands, the secret 
was religiously preserved. He was called “Pere la 
Violette,” and the “ Petit Caporal and the rumour 
spread through the army, “ that he would appear with ^ . 

the violet in spring on the Seine, to chase from thence 
the priests and emigrants who have insulted the national 224,22k 
glory.” 1 

Its close proximity to the Italian shore led naturally 
to a secret correspondence between the island of Elba Napoieim’s 
and the court of Naples. Murat, ever governed by ScTCa 
ambition, and yet destitute of the firmness of purpose 
requisite to render it successful, now found that his 
vacillation of conduct had ruined him with the aristo- “ 
cratic, as it had formerly done with the revolutionary 
party, and that the Allies were little disposed to reward 



CHAP. Ids deviation from Ids engagements by tlio lasting po.ssos- 
sion of the throne of Naples. He threw luinself, therc- 
1815 . fore, once more into the arms of France ; and it v.’a.s 
arranged that tlie descent of Napoleon on the coast of 
Provence should be contemporaneous with the advance 
of his troops to the Po, and the proclamation of the 
great principle of Italian unity and independence. At 
the same time, various illustrious strangers of both sexe.s 
visited Napoleon at Elba : among the former was Lord 
Ebrington, who has given the world a most interesting 
account of his conversations with the fallen hero ; among 
the latter, the Polish lady who had fascinated him before 
‘ Anie,ch. the battle of Eylan,^ and the French ladies who had alle- 
“ viated his anguish amidst the desertions of F ontainebleau.^ 

2?'Se? Amidst this varied society, by some of whom the great 
intrigue which was going forward was conducted, the 
language of the Empei’or was always the same, and his 
profound powers of dissimulation were never more strik- 
ingly evinced. To the English he spoke only of the 
new constitution in France, the error’s and dilSculties of 
the King ; the irretrievable folly of the Bourbons ; the 
inapplicability of British institutions to the present state 
couverea- of Freucli society : the impossibility of finding a Chamber 
Napoleon, of Dcpiities iiot either servile or turbulent : the entire 

5,4^. Sir . 1 • Ti* 1 • TV V 

Neil Camp- termination ot his own political existence, and the calm 
eye with which he now looked back on the stormy scene 
in which he had no longer any interest.® 

To Sir Neil Campbell, in particular, he was apparently 
Napoleon’s commuMcative and confidential in the highest degree. 
fidenoe“o' Alffiost cvcry momiug he admitted him to his breakfast 
canipSu. when the conversation ranged over every subject of 

history aud politics ; they then strolled out along the 
beach, in company with some of the other commissioners, 
and he not unfrequently embarked with Sir Neil alone 
in a small boat, under pretence of fishing, and wlien he 
got a little way out from the shore said, “Now, we are 
out of their hearing ; ask me anything, and I will tell 
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you.” By these means the Emperor so far gained upon 
the confidence of that able ofllcer, that he contented him- 
self "w^ith reporting these precious conversations to his 
cabinet; and, deeming no danger at hand, though not 
unlikely at some future period to occur, was frequently 
absent for days togethei*, at Florence or Leghoim, where 
lie had several interesting acquaintances, among whom 
were fascinations of no ordinary kind. But even if he 
had been every day at the Emperor’s side, it would have 
been of hardly any avail, for there were no visible pre- 
parations going on ; if there had, he had no force what- 
ever at his disposal to check them ; and his instructions 
were merely to attend General Buonaparte to Elba, to 
see him established there, and remain as long as the 
ex-Emperor might desire his presence.^ 

All things being at length in readiness, and the pre- 
parations in France, by means of the inferior officers of 
the army, the veteran republicans at Paris, and the old 
Imperial functionaries still retained in office by the 
government, completed, Napoleon, on the 26th of 
February, gave a brilliant ball at Porto Ferrajo to the 
principal persons of the island, over which the grace and 
beauty of Ins sister, the Princess Pauline, who presided, 
threw an unusual lustre. Sir Neil Campbell unfortu- 
nately was absent, having sailed on the 17th in the 
Partridge for Leghorn : and so well had the preparations 
for departure been concealed, that Captain Adige, who 
commanded that vessel, had no conception that any 
departure was intended, and set out from Leghorn the 
very day of Napoleon’s embarkation. Sir Neil was Avell 
aware that Napoleon meditated an outbreak, and some 

‘‘You will pa}’’ every prosper respect aiid attention to DTapoleoiij to vplioso 
secure asylum in Elba it is tlie wish of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
to afford every facility and protection ; and you will acquaint Hapoleon, in 
suitable terms of attention, that you are directed to reside in the island till 
further orders, if he should consider that the presence of a British ofacer can 
be of any use in protecting the island and his person against insult or attack.” 
— Loed Castlereagh’s Tnsfmctions to Sie Neil Campbell. Paris, lUh 
1814. — Sie Neil Campbell’s MB. Papers. 
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CHAP, recent indications, particularly the arrival of three feluccas 
from Naples, made him suspect that it voiild ere long 
occur ; but as he had no force at his dispo.^al, and the 
single British cruiser, the Partridge of eighteen guns, vas 
■vrliolly unequal to the encounter of the whole flotilla of 
Napoleon, he contented himself with warning government 
I Sir Neil of the chauce of liis escape,* and had gone to Leghorn 
M&S? principally to concert measures with Lord Burgliersli, 
Captam Bi'itish envof at Florence, on the means of avertiiiir 

iXiilai danger which, appeared approachmg, bj" detaciiing a 
Poarose,_ line-of-battle ship and frigate which lay at Genoa to 
mi cruise olF the island, when in Ins absence it actually 
occurred. ^ 

While Napoleon’s mother and sister were doing the 
He 'iaies honoui’s of the ball, he himself walked around the room, 
convei'sing in the most alFable manner with the, guests. 
Meanwhile, secret orders had been despatched to his 
Guards, to hold themselves iu readiness on the quay. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon, next day, they were all drawn 
up there, in number about eleven hundred, of whom four 
hundred were of the Old Guard, under the command of 
Bertrand, Drouot, and Camhronne. Napoleon joined 
them at half-past four, and orders were immediately given 
for commencing the embarkation. By seven o’clock it 
was completed, and the Emperor stepped on board the 
Inconstant brig, wbicb contained four hundred of his old 
comrades in arms. His air was calm and serene : he 


^ If I may yenture an o];>inion upon Buonaparte’s plan, I think he will 
leave General Bertrand to defend Porto h’errajo. as he has a v^ife and scvei-ul 
children with him, to whom he is extremely attached, and probably will not 
communicate his intentions to him till the last moment. He will take with 
him General Drouot, and those of his Guards upon whom he can most depend, 
embarking General Cambronne (a desperate, uneducated ruffian, who was a 
drummer with him in Egypt) in the Inconstant, L’Etoile, and tlie other vessels 
mentioned in the memorandum ; he will go himself, probably a day or two 
before the troops, with General Drouot in the Caroline, and the place of dis- 
embarkation will be Gaeta on the coast of Naples, or Civita Yecchia, if Murat has 
previously advanced to Rome.” — Sib N. Campbell to Lord Castlereagh, 
dated Zegliorn^ February 1815; Sir jST. Campbell’s J/S, Papers^ 

JDesjpatch, No. 45. 
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merely said, in an under Toice to those around him, 
“ The die is now cast.” The eyes of Bertrand gleamed 
with joy ; Drouot was pensiye and thoughtful ; Cam- 
bronne seemed entirely occupied with the arrangement of 
his soldiers. It was dark when the flotilla, which con- 
sisted in all of seven small vessels, got under weigh : 
Napoleon had given out to the inhabitants, that he was 
going to the coast of Barbary to chastise the pirates, who 
from time immemorial had infested the coasts of Elba ; 
and sealed instructions were delivered to the captain of 
the Inconstant, not to be read till they were fairly at sea. 
The night was calm, the wind light from the south ; and 
it was not till they were two leagues from the harbour 
that the captain opened his orders, and saw that his desti- 
nation- was the gnilf of St Juan on the coast of Provence. 
He immediately steered in that direction, and the trans- 
ports of the soldiers could no longer be restrained. 
“ Officers and soldiers of my Guard,” said Napoleon, “ we 
are going to France.” Loud cries of “ Vive VEmperei^r!” 
immediately burst out on all sides ; but after the first 
transport of enthusiasm was over, sad presentiments fiUed 
the breasts of the soldiers ; the recollection of Moscow 
and Leipsic returned to their minds ; and even the bravest 
hesitated as to the result of an expedition, in which the 
Emperor, at the head of a thousand men, set out to brave 
the military force of all Europe.^ 

During the night the wind fell, and at daybreak they 
were only six leagues from the nearest point of Elba. 
Napoleon shut himself up in his cabin, and dictated 
proclamations to the people and army, which soon thrilled 
through France, from Calais to Bayonne. Some of the 
least resolute on hoard, seeing the wind fail, 
tliat it would be prudent to return to Porto F 
the Emperor replied, “ If the ships are too 
throw all the baggage overboard : the idea of returning to 
Elba is pusillanimous ; wm bear France on the point of 
oar sw’ords.” Opposite Leghorn on the 27th, a French 
YOL. XIII. 2 N 
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frijfate was descned fire leagues to Aviiulwanl ; but it did 
not approach. The Zephyr French brig soon after canu? 
within hail : the soldiei's took oft’ their caps, and lay fiat 
on deck to aroid cliscorery ; and the captain having asked 
if they had come from Elba, and how Napoleon wasi he 
himself answered, “ II se porte a mcrvcille. ” Suspecting 
nothing, the brig passed on ; on the evening of the '2i)tli, 
the lofty towers of Antibes were de.scried ; and Napoleon, 
amidst loud cheers, read his proclamation to his soldiers, 
who all mounted the tricolor cockade. Without molesta- 
tion the fleet pursued its course ; soon the olive-clad 
slopes of Cannes opened to the view ; and at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 1st March, the whole vessels cast 
anchor in the gulf of St Juan. The Old Guard, under 
Drouot, was immediately landed without opposition ; 
shortly after, Napoleon himself descended into the long 
boat of the brig, and approached the shore : on reaching 
the sand, it was moored to the trunk of an olive-tree. 
“That is a good omen,” cried the Emperor, whose mind 
on momentous occasions was singularly alive to supersti- 
tious impressions ; and he caused it to be mentioned to his 
soldiers, who received the omen with joyfulness. Stepping 
ashore, he gave a few napoleons to his attendants, to buy 
horses from the neighbouring peasants ; spoke cheerfully, 
and with the magic which he had so wonderfully at his 
command, to the men : encouraged his officers bv animated 
and varied conversation ; and at night the watches were 
set, and the troops bivouacked, as on the eve of the battles 
of Austerlitz or Wagi’am.^ 

The dangers of the passage were now over ; but there 
He marches remained the perils of the shore, which were sufficient to 
Orenoble. daunt the most resolute breasts. Though the great con- 
spiracy, liaving for its object the overthrow of the Bour- 
bons, had ramifications in almost every regiment in the 
army, yet it was in a few instances only that the superior 
officers had been gained ; and it was as yet uncertain 
whether or not the men would disobey tlie orders of thos(? 


^ Fleiiry de 
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141. 
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of them who had not. The first attempt w'as unsuccess- chap. 

fill ; twenty -five of the Old Guard were sent to Antibes L. 

to endeavour to seduce the garrison by the name of the 
Emperor ; but General Corsin, who commanded in that March i. 
fortress, arrested the men ; and on a second detachment 
being brought up, which began to read at the foot of the 
rampart the proclamations issued by Napoleon, he cut 
the matter short by threatening to discharge the guns. 

This check spread great discouragement among the 
soldiers, and induced a moment’s hesitation in the mind 
of the Emperor ; but he had gone too far to recede ; 
and at four o’clock in the following morning he took the 
road by Gap to Grenoble, through the mountains. This 
road, after quitting the Var at Sistei'on, ascends into the 
Alpine range, which it never quits till it arrives in the 
neighbourhood of the latter town. No district of France 
could have been selected more favourable to the Emperor’s 
•designs, for it contains no great towns or wealthy dis- 
tricts ; and the inhabitants, strongly imbued with the feel- 
ings of Helvetic independence, fearless and active as are 
all mountaineers, were in great part holders of national 
domains, and strongly imbued with the principles of the 
Revolution. They received him in consequence with i pjeury 
open arms ; and his versatile disposition flattered the Pfsk™!?"; 
prevailing wish wherever he went. Everywhere he 
spread the announcements most likely to be agreeable to ns, isi. 
the simple people to whom they were addressed.^ 

Sometimes he declared that he was weary of war ; that 
he would be as pacific as the Bourbons ; that he would Napkon’s 

y,. ■■ ■ ••• / ■■■' T ■ . A ,, varied lan-i'' 

abolish the droits reums, and never revive the conscrip- guagetotiie 

tion : at others,' that Austria had engaged to support him 
with a hundred thousand men ; that Murat was following 
him with eighty thousand; in fine, that the Congress 
had dethroned Louis XVIII. On all occasions he styled • 
the people citizens, and spoke the language most calcu- 
lated to revive the revolutionary fervour in their minds : 

“ Why had he come to France 1 why had he hoisted the 
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tricolor (lagi It was to restore tlio liberty of 17.>9 ; to 
recognise all the pririlcges conquered by the Revolutiijn : 
to secure the proprietors of the national domains nunmeed 
by the Bourbons ; to gire equal rights to all.’’ iA! eainvhile. 
the adrance was pressed with extraordinary activity. In 
the first two days they marched fifty-four miles ; at 
Digue, on the 4th, his proclamations were printed ; near 
Sisteron the troops admired the good fortune which had 
left the formidable pass of the Saixlcc, hetween the 
Durance and an overhanging precipice, unguarded ; at 
Gap he rested a few hours, and distributed his proclama- 
tions. Continuing his march with ceaseless vigour, be was 
already approaching Grenoble, when, on the 6th hlarch. 
General Cambronne, at the head of the leading com- 
panies, met on the road of Vizille the advanced guard of 
the troops detached from the garrison of that fortress to 
arrest his progress. It M'as all in vain. “ He advanced, 
says Chateaubriand, “without opposition, through those* 
provinces where some months before they were ready to 
murder him. In the void formed around his gigantic 
shadow, if a few soldiers entered, they were invincibly 
attracted by the fascination of his eagles. His enemies 
sought him and found him not : he was shrouded in his 
glory as the lion of the Sahara desert is hid in tixe 
dazzling rays of the sun. Enveloped in a cloud of fire, the 
bloody phantoms of Areola, Marengo, Austerlitz, J ena, 
Friedland, Ej lau, the Moskwa, Llitzen, Bautzen, formed 
his cortege, amidst a million of dead. Prom the mid.st 
of that column of fire and smoke, issued a few trumpet 
notes at the approach of towns, and their walls fell down 
at the sound. When Napoleon passed the Niemen at 
the head of four hundred thousand infantryand a hundred 
thousand cavalry, to invade the palace of the Czar, he 
was less wonderful than when, breaking his ban, casting 
his fetters in the face of kings, he came alone from 

the chateau of the 
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Hitlierto the march of Napoleon had been unresisted, chap. 
aud the dispositions of the peasa.nts in the country 
through Y'hich he had passed had been farourable ; but 
nothing was yet decided. It was not by the mountain- Defection of 
eers of Dauphiny, but by the troops of France, that the 
contest for the throne was to be determined : in such an 
enterprise as he was now engaged in, the conduct of the 
first regiment generally determines the I’est, and eyery- 
thing depends on the issue of the crisis which in the 
outset arrives. According to the plan which had been 
agreed on before Napoleon left Elba, part of the garrison 
of Grenoble, under the command of Colonel Labedoyhre, 
was to march out to meet him ; and from their treason 
the defection of the whole army was anticipated. Labe- 
doyere was an officer of handsome figure and elegant 
manners, descended of a respectable family, young, enthu- 
siastic, and daring. He had owed his promotion and 
appointment to the royal court, but his heart dwelt on 
the glories of the empire : he had readily yielded at Paris 
to the seductions of the saloons of Hortense, recently 
created Duchess of St Leu, one of the most fascinating- 
supporters of Napoleon ; aud his mind, debased by the 
chicanery of the Revolution, saw nothing dishonourable 
in holding a high military command under the Bourbons, 
and employing the power it gave him to aid in them 
destruction. Charity forbids us to stigmatise such con- 
duct by its true appellation. Infidelity and selfishness 
had totally perverted the human heart, and almost dried 
up the springs of conscience in many breasts. Marl- 
borough himself, in similar circumstances, did the same. 

It is the strongest proof of the peril of revolution, and 
the infernal agency at work in its origination, that it over- , . 

turns the whole principles of virtue in all hearts save 
those fortified by religion, and converts bravery and 
honour themselves into treachery and treason.^ 

An accidental circumstance, however, had wellnigh 
frustrated all these arrangements, and overthrown at its 
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CHAP, very outset tliis deep-laid conspiracy. Ueneral .Marcliaiicl, 
-^1— the governor of Grenoble, although an old t-ouirade of 
'g!’' IS'apolcou in Egypt, was a man of honour, faithful to his 
UmoraKo ti’ust, anti entirely ignorant of the treason at work in his 
.’apokfm garrison. He had despatched towards Vizille a battalion 
of infantry and some guns, not under Labedoyere, with 
tiurchT. orders to observe the enemy, and retire before them to 
the ramparts of Grenoble, but on no account to permit 
any communication with Napoleon’s soldiers. It was with 
these men that Camhronue’s advanced guard first came 
up : and he was filled with consternation upon finding, 
when he approached, that no signs of defection appeared, 
that no parleying was permitted between the troops, 
and that resistance was evidently prepared. He imme- 
diately despatched an aide-de-camp to the Emperor, with 
the alarming intelligence. “We have been deceived,” 
said Napoleon to Bertrand, “ but it is no matter — for- 
ward ! ” Advancing then to the front of the advanced 
guard, in the well-known surtout and cocked hat which 
had become canonised in the recollection of the soldiers, 
he said aloud to the opposite rank, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, “ Comrades, do you know me agaiii t ” 
“ Yes, sire,” exclaimed the men. “ Do you recognise mo, 
my children 1 ” he added. “ I am your Emperor : fire on 
me if you wish : fire on your father : here is my bosom,” 
and with that he bared his breast. At these words, the 
transports of the soldiers could no longer be restrained ; 
as if struck by an electric shock, they all broke their ranks, 
threw themselves at the feet of the Emperor, embi'aced 
his knees with tears of joy, and with indescribable feiu’our 
again raised the old cry of Yive VEmpereiir ! Hardly 
1 Cap. i. had they risen from the ground, when the tricolor cockade 
every breast ; the eagles reappeared on the 
chabouion, standards ; and the whole detachment sent out to com- 
Personal bat tlie Emperor, ranged itself witli fervent clovotiou 

observation , , • t i mi i 

of the spot, on his side.^ Ihe spot where this memorable meeting 
occurred is marked by a tree which overhangs the road, 
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amidst those savage Alpine solitudes : few more interest- 
ing scenes are to be met with, even on the time- 
hallowed shores of the Mediterranean sea. 

Meanwhile Labedojere had assembled his regiment, 
and, in defiance alike of the commands of General Mar- 
chand, and of the injunctions of the prefect, who in vain 
endeavoured to retain him in his duty, left Grenoble at 
the head of his men, in the most violent state of excite- 
ment. Hardly was he out of the gates, when he drew 
an eagle from his pocket, which he embraced before the 
soldiers, who shouted Yive I’Emjyereur ! and a drum 
having been opened containing tricolor cockades, which 
were immediately distributed among the men, the whole, 
amidst tumultuous shouts of joy, advanced and met 
Napoleon. He bestow'ed on Labedoyere the most flatter- 
ing marks of regal’d, and the united columns, now nearly 
three thousand strong, in the afternoon approached the 
fortress. Marchand and the prefect did their utmost to 
induce the garrison to resist, but all their efforts were in 
vain ; the f veHtige of the Emperor was irresistible ; and, 
finding their orders disregarded, they took the part of 
men of honour, and retired from situations of trust in 
which they could no longer exercise their functions. 
Soon after Napoleon arrived at the gates of Grenoble, 
behind which an enthusiastic crowd of soldiers and 
citizens was assembled, in the most vehement state of 
exultation. The gates were locked, but they were soon 
forced open; and Napoleon made his entry by torchlight, 
amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, and took up 
his abode at the Cheval Blanc, kept by an old veteran of 
his Guard. ^ 

Three decrees of great importance were issued by the 
Emperor from Grenoble. The first declared that all the 
acts of government should henceforth run in Ids name; 
this was in effect to resume the throne. By the second, 
the National Guards of the five neighbouring departments 
were called out and placed in activity. By the third, 
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tlie fortress of Grenoble was intrusted to these Xatinu:;! 
Guards. At the same time, he explained in conver.'aiiou 
to M. Champollion the view which he took of the altered 
state of his affairs. “ The Bourbon.?/' said lie, " laid 
accustomed the people to political rights ; he was projuircd 
to follow out the same- system — in a word, to ap}:il}' to 
the cause of the Revolution the results of a constitutional 
government.” In conformity with these ideas, he said, in 
answer to an address from the authorities and citizens of 
Grenoble, “ I have been too fond of war : I will wage it 
no longer ; I retuni to restore its rights to the nation : 
I desire only to be its first citizen.” In proclamations 
drawn in the masculine spirit of ancient oratory, one 
addressed to the French people, the other to the army, 
he repudiated the idea of their defeat, ascribed their mis- 
fortunes to treachery, and invited them again to range 
themselves around the tricolor standard.^ 

“ Soldiers !” said he, “we have not been conquered ! 
Two men, sprung from our ranks, have betrayed our 
laurels, their country, their prince, their benefactor. 
Shall those whom we have seen during twenty years fly 
over every part of Europe to raise up opposition against 
us ; who have passed their lives in the enemies’ camps 
uttering execrations against our beautiful France : shall 
they pretend to command us, to enchain our eagles — they 
who have so often quailed beneath their glance 1 Shall 
we suffer them to reap the fruits of our glorious labours 
— to take possession of our honours, of our effects — to 
calumniate your glory 1 Should their reign continue, all 
would be lost — even to the recollection of your glorious 
days : with what bitteraess do they denounce them ! how 
do they seek to detract from what the world adiiiires ! 
and if any defenders of your glory yet remain, it is among 
our ancient antagonists on the field of battle. Soldiers I 
in my exile T have heard your voice ; I have come hither 
through all perils, despite all obstacles : your general, 
c^led the throne by the choice of the people, and ele- 
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Tated on your bucklers, is restored to you. Come and 
join him : come and range yourselves under the standards 
of your chief ; he has no existence but in yours : his 
interest, his honour, his glory, are no other than yours. 
Victory will march at the pas de charge ; the eagle, with 
the national colours, will fly from steeple to steeple, till it 
lights on the towers of Notre Dame. There you will be 
able in safety to boast of what you have done : you will 
be the deliverers of your country. In your old age, 
surrounded and respected by your fellow-citizens, you 
will recount your great deeds : you will say with pride — 
‘ And I, too, was part of that army which entered twice 
into the walls of Vienna, which passed twice through 
those of Rome, of Berlin, of Madrid, of Moscow, whicli 
delivered Paris from the stains that treason had affixed 
to it. Honour to those brave soldiers, the glory of their 
country ! and shame to the criminal Frenchmen, in 
what rank soever fortune may have originally placed 
them, who have combated twenty-five years with the 
stranger to tear in pieces their country.”’^ 

While Napoleon was thus thundering forth proclama- 
tions destined to strike again the strong chord of French 
nationality, to thrill every patriotic heart with emotion, 
and in their ultimate effects to convulse Europe from end 
to end, the court of the Tuileries, thunderstruck with the 
intelligence, vacillated between affected indifference and 
real apprehension. On the morning of the 3d March, a 
telegraphic despatch from the prefect of Toulon announced 
the landing of Napoleon in the gulf of St Juan ; and soon 
after the full details were received. M. Blacas treated the 
enterprise with contempt, as tlie last effort of a madman. 
Louis X\HII. judged differently ; from the outset he 
declared that it threatened the most serious consequences. 
The Due do Berri, desirous of glory, could not conceal the 
joy which he felt at an event which he doubted not would 
add his name to those of the paladins of the monarchy. 
Three days after the first news had been received, the 
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eonficlence of tbo court contimied unabatoHl, and exluilt-d 
in an indignant proclamation, u'liich proved a feelile 
counterpoise to tlie lieart-stirring appeals ot Napoleon. 
Avliicii ■were already beginning to couvidse France. As, 
bowever, tbe unresisted approaeb of tbc Emperor to 
Grenoble, and tbe defection of tbe garrison of that fortress, 
became known, alarm spread tbrougb all classes, and 
even tbe most deroted adherents of tbc Bourbons began 
to tremble for tbe result. An indescribsible confusion 
pervaded tbe court ; and while tbe columns of tbe Moni- 
teur were filled with loyal addresses from tbe marshals, 
superior officers, and all the constituted authorities, that 
general quiver, tbe invariable precursor of revolution, was 
distinctly visible in all classes. A royal proclamation 
convoked tbe two Cbambers with all possible expedition : 
tbe Comte d’ Artois was despatched, in company witli the 
Due d’Orffians and Marshal Macdonald, to Lyons, tbe 
former to secure tbe adhesion of the Constitutionalists, 
tbe latter to steady tbe wavering fidelity of tbe army. 
A special messenger was despatched to the Due d’An- 
gouleme, who, with tbe duchess, had recently before set 
off for Bordeaux to celebrate tbe first anniversary of tbe 
raising of the Boyalist standard in that city, to warn him 
of tbe danger, and tbe necessity of rousing tbe southern 
provinces ; tbe Due de Bourbon was sent down to la 
Vendee, ^ to endeavour, by tbe great name of Conde, to 

* ^^Biionaixxrte has escaped from the island of Elba, whore the iiDpriident 
magnanimity of the Allied sovereigns had given him a sovereignty, in return 
for the desolations which he had brought into their dominions. That man uiio., 
when he abdicated his power, retained all his ambition and his fury : that- man, 
covered with the blood of generations, comes at the end of a year, spent seem- 
ingly ill apathy, to strive to dispute, in the name of his usurpations and his 
massacres, the legitimate and mild authority of the King of France. At the 
head of a few hundred Italians and Piedmontese, he has dared again to set his 
foot on that land which had banished him for ever ; he wishes to reopen the 
wounds, still but half-closed, which he had made, and 'which the hand of the 
King is hea-ling every day. A few treasonable attempts, some movements in 
Italy excited by his insane brother-in-law, inhamed the pride of the cowardly 
warrior of Fontainehjteau. He exposes himself, as he imagines, to tlie death of 
a hero; he wiil only, die that of a traitor. France has rejected him: ho 
returns ; France will devour — MovAlmr^ March 1 81 5, 
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revive tlie devoted fidelity of tlie peasants of tlie Bocage ; 
while the command of an army of reserve, to be formed 
at Essone and Fontainebleau, destined specially for the 
defence of the capital, was intrusted to the Due de Berri. 

Great efforts were made by the court to stimulate a 
Royalist resistance ; but they were only partially success- 
ful. Louis went in person to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and pronounced in person a noble address. “ In this 
moment of danger,” said he, “ when the public enemy has 
invaded our country, I come into the midst of you to 
draw closer the bonds which unite us together. I have 
again seen my country : I have I'ecouciled it wdth foreign 
nations, who will prove themselves, be assured, faithful 
to tlie treaties they have signed. I have laboured for 
the good of my people : I have received the most touch- 
ing marks of their love. Can I, at the age of sixty, 
devote my life better than in its defence 1 I fear nothing 
for myself, therefore. He who has brought the torch of 
civil war brings amongst us also the scourge of foreign 
warfere : he comes to place our country under a yoke of 
iron : he comes to destroy that constitutional charter 
which I have given ; that charter which will constitute my 
best epitaph in the eyes of posterity.” But it was all in 
vain. In Paris, indeed, the young men of the universi- 
ties, aware that France owed to the Bourbons its first 
decided step in the path of freedom, which Napoleon 
would speedily frustrate, and that the conscription and 
wars would soon decimate their ranks if the Imperial 
regime were restored, enrolled themselves with alacrity as 
volunteers. But the youth of the country, constituting 
nine-tenths of the physical strength of the nation, hung 
back. They had a latent dread of the resumption of the 
national domains by the Royahst government, because 
they felt that justice demanded their restitution : they 
identified Napoleon wdth their cause and that of the 
Revolution, because he had risen from their ranks ; and 
they were so thoroughly exhausted by previous wars, 
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that ncitiior for one party nor tlic either conitl tiny le 
induced to make any movement Avliatcvor. The uTcat 
bulk of tlic influential citizens in towns M'cre favouruble 
to the government of the Restoration, and entertainiHl a 
serious dread of the resumption of .supreme |>ower by 
Napoleon ; but they were few in number, unarmed, and 
inidiscijdioed. The rural population regarded the Hour- 
bons with undisguised aversion ; but tliey, too, were 
apathetic, and desired only to remain with their ploughs. 
The whole real strength of the nation, at least for an 
immediate struggle, was placed in the army ; and it, with 
the exception of a few regiments of royal guards at Paris, 
was unanimous, in all but the superior ranks, in favour 
of the Emperor. It was not diflacult to foresee what must 
be the result of a civil war commenced among a people 
placed in such circumstances.^ 

The court, however, was strongly supported, in words 
at least, by the marshals and dignified functionaries of 
the empire. Marshal Soult, as minister* at war, issued a 
vehement proclamation to the troops, in which he stig- 
matised the ex-Emperor’s enterprise as the work of an 
insensate madman, and conjured them by every feeling 
of honour, patriotism, and fidelity, to abide by the lilied 
banner.* The columns of the Moniteur were loaded for 

* Soldiers I That man who so lately abdicated in the nice of all Europe a 
usurped power of which he made so fatal a use— Buonaparte — has descended 
on the French soil, which he should never have seen again. VChat does he 
desire 1 Civil war. Whom does he seekl Traitors. Where will he find 
theml Will it be among, the soldiers, whom he has deceived and saeriileed a 
thousand times, in misleading their valour? WiH it be in the bosom of their 
families, wdiom his bare name fills with a shudder ? Buonaparte despises us 
enough, to think that >ve are capable of abandoning a legitimate and beloved 
monarch, to share the lot of a man. who is now but an adventurer. He believes 
it, madman that he is ! And his last act of insanity reveals him entirely* 
Soldiers ! The French army is the bravest army in Europe — it will also be the 
most faithful. Let us rally round the spotless lilied banner at the voice of the 
father of his people, of the worthy inheritor of the virtues of the great Henry. 
He has himself traced to you the path which you ought to follow' ; he has put 
at your head that prince, the model of French chevaliers, -whose happy return 
to his country has chased the usurper from it, and who now sets forth by his 
presence to destroy his single and last hope.” — L e Mahechal Due de Dal- 
MATiE, AfarcAr 1815; and Thibadeau, x. 228, 229. Contrast this 
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;il)OVO a fortnisrlit ■with addresses in the same strain from chap. 
tlie munieipaiih’ of Paris and the other great towns in . 
France, the whole courts of law, unirersities, and col- 
loi'es in the Idna’dom : the marshals and officers in com- 
maud, •whether of armies or garrisons : in fine, the whole 
authorities and constituted bodies throughout the 
monarchy. Recollecting what followed, a more melan- 
choly instance of huroau baseness is not to be found in 
the annals of mankind. Benjamin Constant, in an elo- 
quent article in the Moniteur, thundered against the 
insensate madman, who, after having thrice deserted his 
faithful followers, now sought again to light in Europe 
the torch of war.’" Marshal Ney, in particular, expressed 
in the loudest terms his indignation at the insane attempt 
of the Emperor ; and such faith did the government 
put in his fidelity, tliat they intrusted him with the 
command of the army assembling at Lons-le-Saulnier to 
stop the progress of the invaders. On the 7th March, 
lie presented himself at the levee at the Tuileries to take i6^?Beau- 
leave of the King, previous to setting out for his com- 
maiid. “ Sire,” said, he, “ I will bring back Buonaparte 
in an iron caaie.” t “ Farewell ! ” replied tbe monarch, h?’ 

^ ^ T ■!* 5 J 1 mi * T Ghateaub. 

“ I trust to your honour aud fidelity. ^ 1 hese ■words, ti. ses. 

coming from so reno’n’ned a wmrrior and so brave a man, 

Soult’s proclamation to liis soldiers, on Marcli 14, 1814, Ante, Chap. Lxxxvir. 

§ dl : and say what is the consistency or fidelity of a revolution. 

* It is he who during fourteen years has undermined aud destroyed liberty. 

He had not for doing so the excuse of recollections : he was not born to the 
throne. It is his fellow-citizens whom he has enchained — his equals he has 
enchained. ^Vhat sort of liberty does he now promise us? Are we not a 
thousand times more free than under his empire ? He promises us victory ; 
and thrice has he left his troops in Egypt, in Spain, in Russia, to the triple 
agency of cold, rniseiy, and despair. He has brought on France the humilia- 
tiuii of being invaded; he has lost not only his o^\m conquests, but those we 
had made before his time. He promises us peace, and his name is the signal 
t>f universal war. The people who should trust to his word would become 
tlie object of European hatred : his triumph wmuld be the commencement of 
a combat for life or death with the civilised world.”— See Chateaubriand, 
d / e iR 0 // Y6*, vi. 3 63 . 

t The truth of this statement is undoubted ; Marshal Hey admitted he had 
.said so at his subsequent trial.-— See Proeds de Ney, 37 ; and Capepigue, i. 164, 
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iflade a great impression, and notliiiig was lalked i>t' in 
Paris for some dajs but ^Marshal Ne}'. liis lidelitj, and 
the iron cage. 

Mortier received the command in the north of France ; 
Augereau was sent to Normandy ; full [lowers were for- 
warded to Massena at Toulon; Oiidinot was at .Mar- 
seilles: and everything announced the ino.>t vigorous 
I'esistance. But meanwhile the progress of Napoleon 
was unopposed ; defection after defection succcedetl in 
the army ; and it was unhappily soon apparent that the 
corps of thirty thousand men, which, by direction of 
Marshal Soult, had been formed in echelon on the 
frontier, betwen Besan^on and Lyons, to observe the 
threatened movements of Murat, was giving the most 
fatal examples of disaffection. This circumstance was 
immediately ascribed to the treacherous forethought of 
the war minister ; the clamour daily became louder as 
the defection of one regiment after another was a.scer- 
tained ; and at length it arose to such a height, that he 
was publicly denounced in the Chamber of Deputies as a 
confederate of Napoleon, and obliged to resign his appoint- 
ment. His successor, Clarke, began in the right spirit, 
when, in the order of the day announcing his appointment 
to the army, he said, “No capitulation can be entered 
into without infamy ; and, sooner or later, without punish- 
ment. To what a deplorable illusion do those abandon 
themselves who now yield to the voice of a man who is 
coming to tear asunder France by the hands of French- 
men, and abandon it a second time to the fire and sword 
of strangers !” But though a momentary confidence was 
restored by the energetic conduct of the new war minister, 
the accounts from the south daily added strength to the 
melancholy conviction that all was lost. The Comte 
d’Artois, with the Due d’Orleans and Marshal Mac- 
donald, had arrived at Lyons, the second city in the 
kingdom, and the first likely to be exposed to the seduc- 
tion, of Napoleon ; and though they were received with 
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enthusiasm by the higher, more opulent, and educated 
classes, yet the lower orders hardly attempted to conceal 
their joy at the return of the tricolor standard. The 
National Guard, as usual in all serious crises, was divided 
and irresolute] while the disposition of the soldiers was so 
manifest, that they refused to obey the orders given for 
putting the city in a state of defence, and already began 
to murmur because they had not been led out to join the 
standard of their, beloved Emperor.^ 

It was soon apparent from the agitation among the 
troops, the ardent enthusiasm of the inferior officers, and 
the universal disregard of the orders of the superior, that 
the crisis was approaching, and that Napoleon might ere 
long be expected on the opposite bank of the Rhone. In 
effect he soon appeared, surrounded by an immense con- 
course of soldiers, national guards, and peasants, on the 
road leading from Port-Beauvoisin. The Comte d’ Artois, 
on being informed by the prefect that the case was hope- 
less, left Lyons, and retired on the road to Paris. Mac- 
donald waited a little longer, but without being able to 
produce any impression on the troops ; and hardly had 
he left the city, when Napoleon, at the head of his 
advanced guard, entered the suburb of la Guillotiere, 
and amidst the enthusiastic cheers of an immense crowd, 
composed for the most part of the lowest class of the 
inhabitants, was conducted to the palace of the archbishop, 
where he received the keys of the city. None of the 
constituted authorities, however, and few of the respectable 
citizens, attended his levee. This great success at once 
gave the Emperor the command of the centre of France ; 
emissaries joined him from all quarters, and were 
despatched by him in all directions ; and he openly 
assumed the direction of the government. ^ 

Considering himself as now virtually in possession of 
the supreme authority, he issued three - decrees, the first 
dissolving the Chambers of Peers and of Deputies, 
enjoining the Deputies to return forthwith to their homes, 
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cu u*. iUlil convolving tlie doctoral colleges for an extraordimirv 
. assembly iu tlic May ensuing ; the second banishing niKov 

the whole eiiiigrants returned to France, who had not 
t ulreuily obtained letters of amnesty from the imperial or 
sw!rt-.™ republican governments ; the third abolishing titles of 
honour and nobility, and restoring the whole laws of the 
Constituent Assembly iu that respect, under reservation 
of those who had obtained titles for rtaticmal services, and 
which had been verified at the council. By a fourth 
decree, not less important than the former, the whole 
emigrant officers in the army, who had received commis- 
sions since 1 st April 1814, were struck oiF the list, and 
the minister at war was absolutely prohibited from granting 
them any pay, even for past services. These decrees at 
once indicated the spirit of the government of the Hun- 
dred Days, w'hich was never departed from during the 
whole of their continuance. It was no longer the Imperial 
conqueror, whose will wms law, and who was striving to 
reconstruct the scattered fragments of monarchical pow'er, 
who was at the head of affairs. It was the Consul of the 
March 2 ”’ Revolution who was now in the ascendant ; and the 
P 207 2 it Emperor, constrained by misfortune to court the alliance 
j“TOh, iii. of those whom, of all men, he most cordially detested, 

205, 2 I 0 . / . 

Fkuryde was glad to pui’cliase the j)assive acquiescence of the 
i. nation, by the adoption of principles which he had spent 
his life in combating.^ 

Meanwhile, Marshal Ney travelled rapidly, on the w'ay 
Flagrant to the army, to Auxeri’e, where he alighted at the hotel of 
M. Gamotte, j^he prefect, his brother-in-law, and a warm 
partisan of Napoleon. Doubts were there, for the first 
time, instilled into the marshal’s mind as to the possibility 
of upholding the cause of the Bourbons ; and these 
increased as he advanced nearer to Lyons, and perceived 
the vehement fermentation which was arising iu all the 
towns and among the troops, on the approach of Napoleon. 
The Emperor, well aware of the vacillating and irresolute 
character of his lieutenant everywhere but on the field of 
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battle, besieged bim iacessantly -witli emissaries, wlio 
I'epi'esented the cause of the Bourbons as irrevocably 
ruined, appealed to bis old recollections, and repeated 
vdtb -vrarmtb, “ Tbe Emperor has no rancour against you ; 
be stretches out bis arms to receive you; be agrees with 
you as to tbe stranger ; there will be no more war ; tbe 
national principles are about to triumph.” These earnest 
appeals from Ms old, companion in arms proved too strong 
for tbe fidelity of the marshal. In charity to so brave an 
enemy, let the British historian adopt the version of his 
deplorable and disgraceful treachery which he himself has 
given. “ I had, in fact,” said he at his trial, “ kissed the 
hand of the King, his majesty having presented it to me 
when he wished me a good journey ; the descent of Buona- 
parte appeared to me so extravagant that I spoke of it 
with indignation, and made use, in truth, of the expression 
of the iron cage. In the night of the 13 th of March — 
down to which time I protest my fidelity — I received a 
proclamation drawn by Napoleon, which I signed. Before 
reading it to tlie troops, I read it to General Bourmont, 
who was of opinion that itwas necessary to join Buonaparte, 
and that the Bourbons had committed such follies that 
they could no longer be supported.” On tbe 14th, 
accordingly, the fatal proclamation wms published to the 
troops, which afterwards cost him his life, and has for 
ever disgraced his memory.'"' France was far indeed from 
the days when the Chevalier Bayard, addressing the 
Constable de Bourbon with dying voice, when stretched 
on the wayside in the valley of Aosta, with his eyes fixed 
on the cross of his sword-hilt, said,’- “Pity not me; pity 

“ Ofiloors and soldiers ! the cause oftlie Bourbons is irrevocably lost ! The 
legitimate dj-nasty which the French nation has adopted is about again to 
mount the throne ; it is to the Emperor Kapoleon, our sovereign, that it 
alone belongs to reign over this beautiful country. "WTiat care "we whether the 
noble.sse of tlie Bourbons shall determine again to emigrate or remain amongst 
us I The sacred cause of liberty and of our independence shall no longer be 
blasted by their presence. They have sought to wither our military laurels, 
but they arc deceived. Those laurels are the finht of noble toils, which arc for 
e-v'er engraven in our memories. Soldiers ! the time has gone by when man- 

YOL. XIIL 2 0 
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those •vrlio fight against their kiug, their counirj, atid their 
oath.” 

Ney himself read the proclamation to iu.s troops, and 
as soon as it was over, thi'ew his hat in the air, waved his 
sabre, and cried, “ Yive I’ Empereur !” The eiithusiasm 
of the soldiers knew no bounds ; the privates, drummers, 
and inferior officers of all the regiments, foot and horse, 
mixed, crowded in ecstasy round the 3Iarsha! to express 
their gratitude ; caps and sabres were waved aloft in air 
with frantic joy. But the superior officers kept alool ; 
and many honourable men, particularly Lecourbe ami 
Beaui’egard, openly expressed their detestation at a step 
which, recalling the shameless treachery of the Brajtoriau 
Guards in the lower empire, had for ever disgraced the 
French army. The defection of Xey, which was imme- 
diately followed by that of liis whole array, proved at 
once fatal to the royal authority. Not only was tlierc no 
longer any obstacle whatever to the approacli of Nnpoleou 
to Paris, but every possible facility was ailbrded to it ; 
for, the troops sent out to oppose him having all joined the 
Imperial standards, he was advancing at the head of a 
formidable force to the capital. Nor were affairs less 
menacing in the northern and eastern provinces. In the 
former, Lefebvre Desnouettes, having set out from Paris 
for that purpose, had penetrated into la Fere, corrupted 
its garrison, and having been checked by the firmness and 
fidelity of General Abouville, the governor, renewed his 
attempts on the principal towns of Picardy, the garrisons 
of which were with difficulty retained in their duty.^ 
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Meanwhile crEiion, at Lille, led out his troops on the 
road to Paris to join in the conspiracy ; but he was met 
on the way by Mortier, on his road to take the command 
in the northern fortresses, sent back to Lille, and arrested. 
It was by this fortunate event alone that the means of 
escape were left open to the royal family. 

In this extremity the measures of the government were 
as vigorous as the exigency of the circumstances required ; 
but all their efforts were rendered unavailing from the 
want of any armed force to defend the throne. The 
Chamber of Deputies met, in pursuance of the summons 
of the King ; loyal addresses were carried by a vast 
majority, thanks in profusion voted to the officers and 
soldiers who, in this trying crisis, had adhered to their 
duty and their oaths ; the garrisons of Antibes and la 
Fere were declared to have deserved w’ell of their country ; 
Marshals Macdonald and Mortier received the warmest 
applause from both houses ; and the court for a brief 
season flattered themselves that bv these measures, and 
the influence of the legislature on the public mind, the 
progress of treason in the army and disaffection in the 
people would be arrested. The intrepid Royalists, with 
Chateaubriand and hlarmont at theii’ head, proposed to 
send tlm royal family into different parts of France, and 
retain only the king in Paris, to barricade the streets, and 
summon the National Guards fi’om the provinces for his 
defence. “ Let us,” said Chateaubriand, “ line the quays 
and terraces of the palace with cannon. Let Buonaparte 
attack us if he dare in that position ; let him bombard 
Paris if he chooses ; let him render himself odious to the 
entire population, and we shall see the result. Let us 
resist only three days, and victory is our own. The king 
defending himself in his palace, will awaken a universal 
entliusiasiu. If he must die, let the last exploit of Napo- 
leon be the murder of an old man. Louis XVIII., in 
sacrificing his life, will gain the only battle he has 
fought : he will gain it for the human race.” But it 
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was all in raiii. Tlie Chamber felt its weakness against 
the only armed force in the kingdom. The lime was past 
when a vote of the legislature could make the arms drop 
from the soldiers’ hands ; the ReYohition had accustomed 
them to violent changes in the government ; the ih-a-to- 
rian Guards laughed- at votes of the Chambers, and were 
resolved to have an Emperor of their own selection. Tlic 
fatal news of the treachery of Marshal Xey, and the defec- 
tion of his troops, paralysed every heart. It at once 
demonstrated that the army had determined to place the 
Emperor on the throne, ancl that all hope for the Royalists 
was lost. Driven from every other position, the govern- 
ment endeavoured to stop the movement by frequent and 
earnest appeals to the charter, which were carried by 
great majorities in both Chambers, by whom Napoleon 
ms?* Cap. denounced as a public enemy. But what was the 
charter to an impassioned soldiery, or the denunciation of 
xi. 63 , 75 .‘ the conqueror by the legislature to the ruthless veterans 
' who sighed for the restoration of the glory, license, and 
plunder to which he had accustomed them 

Every post brought accounts of the desertion of fresh 
The univer- bodies of men, and the universal transport which had 
of tiie troops seizeci iipoii the army, llie deTection oi Lyons, and ot 
Ktagto fly! Ney in Burgundy, determined the troops assembled as 
the last reserve at Essonne and Fontainebleau ; and the 
despatches of the Due de Berri and Marshal Oudiuot, who 
commanded them, announced that they could no longer 
he relied on. As a last resource, the aged king appealed to 
March IS honoui' and loyalty of the F rench character, but in vain . 

sprociania- “I havG pledged myself,” said he, “to the Allied sove- 
18, ”1,81.5!° reigns for the fidelity of the army in the fiice of Europe. 
M^reh la If Napoleon triumphs, five hundred thousand strangers 
Sl.''Th!b! immediately inundate France. You who follow at 

BeScklii.' moment other standards than mine, I see in you 

blit’ children led astray ; abjure your error ; come 
xi. c's, 80. and throw yourselves into the arms of your father, and I 
pledge my honour that all shall be forgotten.” ^ Vain 
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■words ! The army rejected with contempt the proffered chap. 
amnesty ; the Chamber of Deputies in wain called on the 
youth of France to imitate those of Prussia, and enrol 
themselves for the defence of their country. Fruitless 
■\vas the promise that the approaching campaign should 
count triple to the troops, and a national recompense be 
a'n^arded to those 'who distinguished themselves by their 
fidelity. All, all 'was shattered against the treason and 
revolt of the army. 

At length the fatal hour arrived. On the 19 th March 
a review of the national and royal guards took place ; but The Itg 
few of the former, and still fewer volunteers, were to be SjSlnd"' 
seen ; and after it was over, the latter, instead of taking 
the road to Fontainebleau, as had been announced, to 
combat the enemy, defiled by that to Beauvais, evidently 
to cover the retreat of the royal family. At dinner, the 
king announced to the few faithful friends who still 
adhered to him, that he was about to abandon the 
Tuileries. Tears fell from every eye ; the mournful pro- 
spect of a second exile, of France subjected again to 
military despotism, vanquished, overrun, and probably 
partitioned, arose in gloomy prospective to every mind. 

The king, calm and resigned, addressed a few words of March is. 
comfort to each, and, after making a few necessary 
arrangements, signed a proclamation dissolving the Cham- 
bers, directing the members forthwith to separate, and to 
assemble again at such place as the king should appoint. 

This proclamation, drawn up on the night of the 19th, 
appeared in the Moniteur of the 20th, when Paris was, 
literally speaking, without a government ; for the king 
and royal family departed at midnight, taking the road to 
Beauvais. They travelled rapidly ; by noon on the 20th March so. 
they were at Abbeville, and in the evening at Lille, the 
capital of French Flanders. There they received proofs 
of fidelity to which, in old France, they had long been 
strangers. The inhabitants, untouched by the profligacy 
of the Revolution, crowded round the illustrious exiles 
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with unfeigned enthusiasm, and manifested sucii sym- 
pathy, that the king’ was induced to established his resi- 
dence there for a few days ; and more tlian one royal 
ordinance bears date from that place. Louis, in that 
extremity, and on the verge of his dominions, evinced^ 
the inherent firmness of his race. He abated nothing oi 
his lofty bearing, would not abandon an iota of bis here- 
ditary rights : he seemed to say— “ You maj- kill me. but 
you caimot kill the ages engraven on my forehead. ' It 
was soon discovered, however, that the garrison could not 
he trusted. In vain .Marshals ^lacdonald and ^loitici 
exerted themselves, with an energy worthy of the ancient 
loyalty and present warlike renown of the French army, 
to retain the troops in the path of their duty. The con- 
tagion was universal ; the intelligence that Napoleon had 
entered Paris, rendered the excitement irresistible ; the 
men maintained that it was intended to give them up to 
the stranger, and loudly declared that they would not 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow soldieis. 
Meanwhile, the royal guard and volunteers who had fol- 
lowed the King into French Flanders, worn out^ by 
S. Pari, marching, misled by perfidy, repelled from every fortified 
gate, melted aw^ay, or disappeared ; and the unhappy 
Louis, finding treachery and disaffection thickening on all 
sides around him, was glad to leave Lille, abandon the 
French territory, and take the road by Ypres to Ghent, 
where he established his court ou the 25th, and remained 
during the melancholy period of the Hundred Days.^ 
Meanw'hile Napoleon travelled so rapidly from Lyons 
that his faithful Guai’d could not keep up with his car- 
riage, aud on the 19th he reached Fontainebleau. He 
has himself described the journey from Frejus to Paris as 
being the happiest period of his life : ^ and it is not sur- 
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a Lat cases, prismg that it was so ; for it at once restored his fAtuiics 


and penetrated his heart : it was pi'odigal of enthusiasm 
aud redolent of joy ; it banished melancholy and revived 
hope. During that enchanting journey the Emperor 
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seemed to tread on air. Borne aloft on the enthusiasm 
of the soldiers and the ardour of a jiortion of the people, 
he literally flew to empire : the throne of the Bourbons 
sank before his approach, the glories of the Empire 
seemed to re-desceud upon his brows. Such was the 
rapture which this marrellous resurrection inspired in his 
mind, that it W 2 rs not eyen for a moment damped by the 
sight of Fontainebleau, and the spot where he had 
addressed his faithful Guard. ^ With almost infantine joy 
he wandered oyer the splendid apartments of the palace, 
the successive scene of his festivity and his wretchedness, 
and conversed familiarly with his attendants on the beauty 
of the undulated outline of the forest, and the vast marble 
basins where the swans exhibited their stately plumage.^ 
It was not surprising that such all-absorbing transports 
had seized the mind of the Emperor, for the intelligence 
from Paris exceeded his most sanguine expectations. 
Couriers from Lavalette, the postmaster, who had long 
secretly, and now openly, espoused his cause, announced, 
early on the morning of the 20th, that the king and royal 
family had left the Tuileries the night before, and that 
the Emperor’s arrival was anxiously expected. He set 
out, in consequence, at two o’clock in the afternoon, but 
purposely delayed his progress, so that it was a quarter 
to nine at night before his carriage entered the court of 
the Tuileries. This was done in order that the popula- 
tion of the capital, with the majoi-ity of whom the Empe- 
ror was well aware he was not popular, should not be 
made acquainted with his arrival, and accordingly they 
remained in ignorance of it. But the doors of the 
palace, and the Avhole inner court of the Carrousel, from 
the triumphal arch to the foot of the great staircase, were 
filled with a crowd of generals, oflScers, and soldiers, who 
were in the secret, and who received their beloved chief 
with the most unbounded transports of joy. The moment 
that the carriage stopped he was seized by those next the 
door, liorne aloft in tlieir arms, amidst deafening cheers. 
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ciHAP. tliroxigli a dense and brilliant crowd of epiuilcttcs,, lim'rifd 
literally above the heads of the throng up the great stair 
into the saloon of reception, wlicre a splendid array <if 
the ladies of the imperial court, adorned uith a pru- 
fusioii of violet bouquets, half-concealed in the viclicst 
laces, received him with transports, and imprinted fervent 
kisses on his cheeks, his hands, and even his dress. Never 
was such a scene witnessed in history. If it was not such 
a demonstration of national enthusiasm, it was more per- 
j . sonally gi’atifying than the English joy at the return of 
Charles II. ; for it was not the gratitude of a people for 
252 , ' 253 . the restoration of a government, but the transports of a 
party for the return of a man.^ 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 


HUXDRED DAYS: TO THE CLOSE OP THE BATTLE OP LIGHT. 
MAECH 21 — ^JUHE 17, 1815. 


X.VPOLEOPT might well have asked on this night, like chap. 
^ oltaire on his last return to Paris, whether they meant 
to make him die of joy ; and he has without doubt truly 
described this day as the most delightful of his life. But Great'diffi- 
it was also his last of unmixed satisfaction. After the ifopoieoL 
transports of the first reception were over, and he retired 
to rest in the imperial apartments of the Tuileries, he had 
leisure to reflect on the situation in which he was placed, 
and the means he possessed of maintaining his position 
on the dizzy pinnacle on which he was again elevated. 

On landing in the gulf of St Juan, his first words had 
been “ Voila le Congres dissous * but he had too much 
penetration not to be aware that the efiect would be just 
the reverse : that his ceturn would at once terminate all 
the divisions, and still all the jealousies wliich were 
beginning to alienate the Eimopean sovereigns ; . and that 
legions as formidable as those beneath which he had 
already sunk would ere long inundate his dominions. To 
meet the forces of coalesced Europe, the means at his 
disposal were fearfully diminished. Nothing, indeed, 
could exceed the ardour and enthusiasm of the army and 
of the imperial functionaries, and he could reckon with 


^ Here is the Congress dissolved.' 
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CHAP, certainty on their cordial siippoii; ; but the troops under 
_i_ — 1 arms did not exceed a hundred thousand, and oven if tlie 
udiole veterans were recalled to hi.s .standard.^, tlieir nnin- 
her would not be more than doubled. The civil e'niphMx'.i 
were incapable of forming a corps in the held; and, 
amidst all the transports of his journey from St Juan, he 
had perceived, with secret disquietude, that his supjiorters 
were chiefly to be found in the very lowest class, and tiiat 
the more respectable peasants in the country, and citizens 
in the towns, gazed with silent wonder on his progress. 
The want of any cordial demonstration of attachment 
in Paris itself, save among the military, his immediate 
adherents, and the lowest of the people, had struck him with 
astonishment. General support from the physical strength 
of the nation he could not hope for ; the recollection of 
the conscription was too recent, the horror at war too 
strong, the exhaustion of the military population too 
complete, to permit any effectual aid ; aud, strange to 
say, the mighty conqueror who had been borne to the 
chTu/n shoulders of the army, found his chief 

i.259,26ol embarrassment to arise from the want of military 
resources.^ 

The very next morning showed on what an altered 
His great and precarious footing his authority was now placed, 
litogup"' The whole troops in Paris, indeed, assembled with 
meS”"*" tumultuous joy in the court of the Tnileries ; enthusiastic 
cheers burst from them when the Emperor appeared ; and 
they received with rapture the veterans of the Old Guard, 
who had now been forwarded by post-horses from Lyons, 
and whose sunburnt visages, worn shoes, and dirty 
garments, showed the fatigues they had undergone in 
keeping up with the rapid advance of their chief. But 
when he came to make his appointments for the actual 
government, a very different disposition manifested itself. 
The imperial party were all in raptures at Napoleon’s 
return ; but very few among them were willing to accept 
the perilous ^nour of a situation of responsibility in his 
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goreriiment. A secret sense of their shameful tergiversa- 
iious ; a feeling that they vere disgraced in the eyes of 
liluropej by their successire treacheries to the empire and 
tlie restoration; a clear perception of the danger with 
which any prominent situation would be attended under 
this second revolutionary dynasty, kept almost all the 
leading men in the outset aloof from his seiwice. Fouche 
was the first person he sent for : it was a signal proof to 
what straits the Emperor was reduced, when he was 
obliged to commence with the old blood-stained regicide, 
for whose treachery to himself he had formeiiy said with 
truth, that the scatfold would have been the appropriate 
punishment,'" 

Fouche, aware of his importance as the head of the 
old Republican party, upon whose temporary alliance 
with the army the Emperor’s power was entirely founded, 
made his own terms. He at first proposed that he should 
be made minister of foreign atfairs ; but Napoleon was 
desirous that he should return to his old situation as head 
of the police, to which he at length acceded, from a belief, 
which the event proved to be well founded, that it would 
give him the entire command of the interior. Camba- 
cerhs was ofiered the situation of minister of justice ; he 
at once declined it, and was only prevailed on to accept, 
on the engagement that he should not be called on to 
take part in any political measures. Even Caulaincourt 
refused the portfolio of minister of foreign affairs ; he 
was too well aware of the ban under which he would be 
laid by the potentates of Europe, to undertake its 
responsibility. M. Mol6 resolutely declined the same 
office, and frankly avowed to the Emperor that he 
thought the drama was concluded, that the dead could 
not be resuscitated. Napoleon admitted the immense 
difficulties of his situation, and that they proceeded 
chiefly from the impracticable character of the party 

* “Due, d’Otrante, votre tdte doit tomber sur r^ebafaud.” — Fouche, 
^femoirs, I 417, 418, 
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oiiAP. ■fl'illx wliicli lie Avas Mnkcd iu tlie civil administration of 
tlie empire. As a pledge of Iiis adoption of tlioir princi- 
pics, lie appointed Carnot minister of tlm interior, witli 
direction of the whole organisation of the national guard ; 
Caukincourt, by his positive coimuand, was compelled to 
accept the portfolio of foreign afiairs, as Maret, by a 
S-'liri. siiuilar compulsion, was that of secretary of state ; while 
xi «7, «8. Davoust, who had been in disgrace during tlie wliole of 
2«i. ’ ’ the Restoration, without difficulty accepted the situation 

of minister at war.^ 

^ The same disinclination for office — a most unusual and 
General ouiiuoiis circumstaucc in France — was manifested iu all 
people over the inferior departments of government. The situation 
France. pi'efect, foi'merlj solicited with such eagerness, and 
accepted with such gratitude, became now so much the 
object of aversion, that it was bestowed on persons wlio 
would never have been deemed competent, or who had 
been actually disgraced, under the imperial government. 
Among the rest M. Frochot, who had been so severely 
stigmatised by the Emperor for his weakness in the 
“ A^, oh. conspii’acy of Malet,^ reappeared as prefect of the depart- 
ixxiv. §42. Rhone. A general stupor prevailed in all 

the provinces — even those of which the inhabitants had 
in the first instance manifested the greatest joy at the 
Emperor’s return. The people of the eastern provinces 
in particular, among whom the revolutionary spirit had 
always been most ardent, and who, from their localities 
having been the theatre of war during the last invasion, 
were most exasperated against the Allies, were thunder- 
struck by the declaration of the Congress of Vienna of 
the 13th March, and contemplated with undisguised 
apprehension a return of the innumerable hordes of 
26 Em Cossacks and Calmncks, from whom they had so recently 
37 ?" 384 .“' delivered, to ravage their fields. Anxiety and 
chd?i.^® disc[uietnde pervaded the whole of France, the result 
265,275. partly of shame, partly of distrust, partly of terror.® It 
was that the once colossal power of the Emperor 
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Lad been irrevocably shaken by bis first overtbiw, and chap. 
couse(|uent abdication; confidence at once in his good , 3^^ — 
fortune and his stability of character M’as at an end ; 
while the etiicicncy and vigour of his administration was 
essentially iurpaired by the alliance, evidently forced, 
which had taken place between him and the Jacobins, 
aiul the admission of many of the most dangerous of 
tlicir faction into the most important offices of government. 

The march of Napoleon to the capital had been so 
rapid, that the provinces were in great part ignorant of Effortiof 
his having advanced beyond Grenoble, when they were 
informed of his arrival at Paris. Thus their inhabitants 
were stiipified by this portentous event ; and in the ® 
south and west at least, far from being disposed to 
transfer their allegiance, and trample under feet their 
oaths, at the beck of the Preetorian Guards of the capital, 

Guionne, Languedoc, Provence, and Bordeaux spontane- 
ously took up arms. The Due d’Angouleme, in the 
southern provinces, actively commenced the organisation 
and direction of the new levies ; while the presence of 
the Duchess at Bordeaux, whither she had gone, as 
already noticed, to be present at the anniversary of the 
1 2th March, when the Royalist standard was first hoisted 
in that city, roused to the highest pitch the loyal enthusi- 
asm of its inhabitants. Such was the ardour which her 
character and the chivalrous gallantry of her bearing March w. 
excited, that fifteen thousand national guards, in that 
city and its department alone, declared for her ; and 
even the troops of the line in the adjoining forts of Blaye 
and Chateau-Trompette, whom she passed in review, 
seemed to have caught the generous flame, and to incline March is. 
at least to support her cause. At Toulon the Due 
d’Angouleme was most favourably received, both by the 
regular soldiers and the national guards ; Marshal 
Massena, who commanded there, remained firm in his 
allegiance ; and so unanimous was the desire to resist the 
imperial government, that the old Republicans stood 
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side by side in the volunteer ranks ^vitll the .vouu.i: 
Royalists. Encoui-aged by these favourable appearanees, 
a vast but withal skilfully combined plan of 0 ]H-ratu)iis 
was concerted. It was agreed that tbo army of 8ie south, 
fifteen thousand strong, should march m two divisions, the 
one by Avignon and Valeucc, the other by (lap and lire- 
noble, on Lyons, the common centre of their operanoiis ; 
while the army of Bordeanx,of equal strength, should move 
towards la Vendee and Brittany, and awaken the dormant 
hut inextinguishable loyalty of the western provinces.^ 

How formidable, wide-spread, and well-combineil 
soever this movement undoubtedly was, it was soon shat- 
tered against the treason of the army, the magic of the 
Emperor’s name, and the deplorable subjection of the 
provinces to Paris, which had resulted from the centralisa- 
tion of the Revolution. Grouchy, whose former zeal tor 
the Bourbons, and recent desertion of their cau.se, was a 
siifBicient guarantee for his fidelity, was sent with all the 
troops he could collect at Lyons against the Due d An- 
goul^me ; while Clansel, whose republican principles had 
long kept him in comparative disgrace with the Emperor 
at the zenith of his fortunes, was despatched with a Luge 
body of men, drawn together in the central provinces, 
against the Duchess. The instructions of both officers 
were brief and simple — “ to put an end at any saei ifice 
to the civil war.” The iinbouiided sway of the Einpeioi 
with the soldiers rendered this a more easy task than 
had been anticipated. Marching through the central 
provinces, and distributing everywhere the Emperor’s 
proclamations, Clansel soon rallied the whole troops of 
the line there to his standard, and approached the 
Gironde with so formidable a force, that the regular 
soldiers in the forts of Bordeaux were entirely paralysed. 
They all declared that, although they would not permit 
any injury to be done to the Duchess, they would not 
combat against their comrades in arms.^ In vain, with 
the spirit of Maria Theresa, she appealed to their loyalty , 
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their oaths, their patriotism, and every feeling which 
could rouse men of honour ; she addi’essed not the simple 
and loyal Hungarians, but the corrupted and demoralised 
French. A mournful silence, interrupted only by isolated 
demonstrations of attachment, met all her heroic appeals ; 
and with a heart penetrated with grief, she was obliged 
to leave the city and embark on board a British vessel, 
wliich soon conveyed her far from the treason of her 
country to the more faithful shores of England. 

The efforts of the Due d’Angoul^me in the southern 
provinces, though attended in the end with no better 
success, were, in the outset, of a more encouraging descrip- 
tion. Tlie chief Royalist army there, under the command 
of the Duke in person, advanced in the beginning of April 
from Toulouse, eight thousand strong, composed for the 
most part of national guards, towards Valence, and 
defeated a body of regular soldiers at the bridge of la 
Drome. Encouraged by the successful result of this 
action, in which he displayed equal courage and conduct, 
the prince advanced to Valence and threatened Lyons. 
This was a very serious matter, and gave much uneasiness 
to Napoleon. lie was no sooner informed of it, by tele- 
gTiiph, than he despatched Grouchy to that city’-, with 
full powers to combat or negotiate, but with the most 
positive instructions, at all hazards, to terminate the civil 
war. This soon became no difficult matter. While the 
principal army, which advanced by Valence, was gaining 
this success, the second Royalist corps, under General 
Ernouf, occupied Sisteron, and advanced to Gap, on the 
same road which Napoleon had so recently traversed. 
But there the menumre so moved by the accounts wliich 
they received from the peasants of his marvellous pro- 
gress, and the proclamations from his nervous pen which 
tliey saw placarded on the walls , that the regular soldiers 
all mounted the tricolor cockade, and declared for the 
cause of Napoleou.^ 

By this defection the right flank of the Due d’Angou- 
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P'me was uncovered; Groueliy was atlvaiicniu' v:i!i n 
powerful force in front from Lyons; au.l at da- same 

time intelligence arrived that General folly, with anotl.ei 

body of regular troops, was mardung from NiMae> upon 
the Pont St Esprit to cut off his rmreat. In the.^e 
circumstances, to retire became unavoidable ; and n 
sooner bad the retrograde movement commcnml tbni 
the hatred of the peasants of Dauphmy to the Pojalid 
cause, and to their ancient enemies the Provencals broke 
out on all sides with such vehemence, that the sitiuilion ot 
the prince became extremely critical i he obvious 
danger of a prince of the blood-roy^ falling into the 
bands of Napoleon, now induced the Duke s generals to 
urce bim in the strongest manner to provide for his 
individual safety, which he might easily have clone by 
escaping into the adjoining provinces of Piedmont hut 
he positively refused, with true honoui;, to sepainte from 
his companions in arms. A convention was theiefuie 
proposed to General GiUy at Pont St Espnt, and at once 
ac^reed to, by which it was stipulated that the royal army 
should lay down its arms and be disbanded, and an entire 
amnesty be awarded to all persons engaged in the enter- 
prise Grouchy, however, would not ratify the capitiua- 
■ tion and at first retained the Duke in captivity in defiance 
of its provisions. The first telegraphic despatch announcetl 
the conclusion of the capitulation, and Maret preiailecl 
on Napoleon to ratify it. A few hoiu’s after, a second 
telec'raphic despatch declared that Grouchy had not 
ratified the convention ; but Monnier, the under-scci etai} 
of state, did not communicate it to the Emperor till the 
evening, by which time, in consequence of the answer to 
the first, the prince was already free. A violent ebulli- 
tion of the imperial wrath immediately took place ; but 
it was soon over, and Napoleon was secretly rejoiced in 
the end that he was saved the necessity of acting with 
geverity towards a descendant of Henry IV. Soon after, 
the Due de Bourbon retired from la Vendde, where he 
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had failed in exciting any insurrection : resistance speedily chap. 
disappeared on all sides; and on the 20tli April a 
hundred guns, discharged from the Invalides, and re- 
peated from all the fortresses of France, announced that 
the civil w ar vras terminated, and the imperial authority 
everywhere re-established. To the honour of Napoleon, 
it must be added, lb at no executions or bloodshed stained 
his restoration ; , and that, with the exception of a few 
measures of police against the emigrants and Royal 
Guards, and the vigorous application of the laws against Beau-’ 
the Bourbons, no measures of severity marked the com- 483™62 l’ 
mencement of the Hundred Days.^ 

The Emperor’s authority was now fully established in g 
France ; but it was not in France that the real obstacles Military 
to his sovereignty were to be found. It was at Vienna tween the 
that the enemies alone capable of overturning his empire 
existed ; and the intelligence of his marvellous successes, 
by revealing the hitlierto unsuspected extent of the sway 
which he still had over the French army, only made more 
apparent to them the necessity of the most vigorous 
measures for his overthrow. The Powers in this crisis 
acted with a vigour and unanimity worthy of the highest 
praise, and which in the end proved the salvation of 
Europe. Calmly measuring wdth prophetic eye the 
extent of the danger, they saw, in the elevation of Napo- 
leon to the throne on the bucklers of the troops, the 
clearest proof that he would infallibly be driven to war. 

They perceived that a rapacious soldiery, which hailed 
his retuim as the restoration of the days of their glory, 
would never be at rest till again plunged into conquest ; 
and that, even if the Ethiopian had changed his skin and 
the leopard his spots, and the Emperor were really 
desirous of peace, he would inevitably be forced into 
hostilities by the passions and necessities of his followers. 
Proceeding on these principles, the declaration of 13 th 
March was not allowed to remain a dead letter ; and on 
the 25th March a treaty was concluded, which in effect 
TOL. xin. 2 F 
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ciiAP. rovirocl the treatj of Cliauinout, for the |ire;<ervatio]i of 
Europe from the rencY'ed dangers whicli now menaced it. 

1815 . cabinets of Russia, Ihnissia, Austria, and Great 

March e.i. Britain “ engaged to unite their forces against Buonaparte 
and his faction, in order to prevent him from again 
troubling the peace of Europe : they agreeil to furui.sli a 
Irandred and eighty ^lonsand men each for the jiroseeu- 
tion of the war, of which a tenth was to be cavalry, and, 
if necessary, to draw forth their whole military forces of 
every description.” By a secret treaty concluded on the 
same day, it was solemnly stipulated that the contracting 
1 See the parties should not lay down their arms till they had 
MartfJ” effected the complete destruction of Napoleon. The 
fie^iiii- ratifications of this treaty were exchanged on the 25 th 
821 Sc&lii within a fortnight after, it was acceded to by 

Traiu de ’ all the Icssei’ powers in Europe. The contingent of Bavaria 
218^221. was fixed at sixty thousand men — that of Piedmont at 
thirty thousand — that of Hanover at twenty-six thousand.’ 

The forces at the disposal of the coalition were 
Andim- immense. According to the returns wliich were laid 
before the Congress in their secret sittings, of the military 
po.>!ai. resources of the Em’opean states banded in this alliance, 
the number of troops which they could dispose of for 
active operations, without unduly diminishing the garrison 
and other services in their respective interiors, amounted 
to the enormous number of nine hundred and eighty-six 
thousand men.'’®’ Germany, arrayed in the Germanic 


* The composition of the principal armies of this immense host a, - as as 
follows : — 

I. Army of Upper Rhine, (Schwartzenberg.) — 

Austrians, . . . . 150,000 


Bavarians, 
Wiirtemberg. 
Baden, 
Hessians, &c., 


Co.OuO 

25.000 

16.000 
8,000 


n. Army of Lower Rhino, (Blucher,) Prussians, Saxons, &c., 
III. Army of Manders — British, Belgians, Hanoverians, 
t - Brunswii?fcers, '■ * ’ . . . * 

Russian Reserve, feirclay de Tolly, . 

i. 330, 331. 


264.000 

155.000 

155.000 

168.000 

743,000 
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confederation, was to take a part in this gx’eat alliance chap. 
worthy of its vast strength and ancient renown ; and the 
forces of its lesser powers, animated by experienced 
wrongs and inspired by recent victory, promised to be of 
a very different mould from the old and unwilling con- 
tingents of the empire. After making every reasonable 
deduction for the sick, absent, an^ non-efficient, it was 
calGiilated that six hundred thousand effective men might 
be brought to bear on the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
rieinish frontier early in June. In a secret meeting, held 
at Vienna on the 31st March, it was resolved forthwith March si. 
to form three great armies, by which active operations 
were to be commenced as soon as possible : the first of 
two hundred and sixty-five thousand, chiefly Austrians 
and Bavarians, on the Upper Rhine, under Schwarteen- 
berg ; the second, of a hundred and fifty-five thousand 
Prussians, on the Lower Rhine, under Blucher; the 
third, of an equal number of English, Hanoverians, and 
Belgians, in the Low Countries. It was resolved that 
military operations shoidd be commenced early in June ; 
before which time it was hoped that the great Russian 
army, a hundred and seventy thousand strong, could be 
on the Upper Rhine from Poland, and, entering France 
by Strasburg and Besanqon, form aufcserve to the invad- 
ing armies from the eastward. In addition to these great 
armies, lesser diversions, but still of no inconsiderable Protocol, 
importance, were to be attempted on the side of Switzer- isnl. ’ 
land, which had declared for the Allies, and the Pyrenees ; 
the former by a united force of Austrians, British, and 
Piedmontese, the latter by the Spaniards and Portuguese ; 
while England was also to send succours to organise the Tmt. do 
formidable strength of la Vendee in the cause of loyalty sisyeis. 
and religion.^ 

From these aiwangements, as well as the geographical 
position of the country which they occupied, it was 
evident that the British troops in Flanders would be first 
exposed to the shock of war ; while at the same time it 
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Y'as of the highest importance to the general caxise not to 
lose the rantage-ground which they there posscsoi'd, or 
to permit, as had so often preriously been done, tl\e 
advanced post of Europe against France to be corn erted 
into that of France against Europe. The preparations of 
the newly elected monarchy of Belgium could not be 
expected to he in any state of forwardness ; the Hano- 
verian levies were not as yet raised ; and the flower of the 
British army was in Canada, or scattered over the Ame- 
rican coast. In these circumstances, everything depended 
on the vigour of the British cabinet and the unanimity of 
the British people ; and neither was wanting on the 
occasion. On the 6 th April, a message from the Prince 
Regent formally announced to both Houses of Parliament 
the events which had recently occurred in France, in 
direct contravention of the treaty of Paris, the communi- 
cations entered into with his allies on the subject, and the 
necessity of augmenting the military forces both by sea and 
land. The address, which, as usual, was an echo of the 
message, was moved in the House of Lords by the Earl of 
Liverpool, and in the Commons by Lord Castlereagh ; 
and so strongly were the members of both houses impressed 
with the awful nature of the crisis, and the necessity of 
mating a vigorous effort in the outset to meet it, that the 
address in the House of Peers was carried without a dis- 
senting voice, and in the Commons by a majority of one 
hundred and eighty-three, the numbers being two hundred 
and twenty to thirty-seven. Lord Castlereagh put the 
matter upon its true footing in the concluding sentence of 
his speech : “ Some may think that an armed peace 
would be preferable to a state of war ; but the danger 
must be fairly looked at : and, knowing that good faith 
was opposite to the system of the party to be treated 
with — knowing that the rule of his conduct was self- 
interest, regardless of every other considei-ation, whatever 
decision you come to must rest on the principle of power, 
and not? op that of reliance upon the man.” ^ 
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Norvi'ere tlie financial, naral, and military preparations chap. 

of Great Britain on a scale incommensurate to the mag- 1 

nitiide of the undertaking to which she was committed, 
and the engagements she had contracted with foreign Finances 
powers. On the 19 th April, the House of Comnfons, by of etreaf 
a majority of one hundred and twenty-fiye,— the numbers ipS'is. 
being one hundred and eighty-three to fifty-eight, — re- 
newed the property-tax, producing now fully £15,000,000 
annually, for another year- — a decisiye proof that they 
were in earnest in supporting the government. The whole 
war taxes were continued, and supplies to an unprece- 
dented extent voted; those for the navy being£l 8,000,000, 
while those for the army rose to the enormous amount of 
£24,000,000, besides £3,800,000 for the ordnance. With 
these large sums, two hundred and seven thousand regular 
soldiers were maintained, besides eighty thousand militia, 
and three hundred and forty thousand local militia — in 
all, six hundred and fifty thousand men in arms ; and the 
ships of the line placed in commission were fifty-eight. 

The subsidies to foreign powers amounted to no less than 
£11,000,000; and the whole expenditure of the year, 
when all was paid, reached the enormous sum of 
£1 10,000,000. To provide for tins expenditure, the per- 
manent and war taxes were calculated to produce 
£80,000,000, and loans to the amount of £39,000,000 
were raised for the service of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
but these sums, great as they were, proved unequal to the 
charges of the year. When the whole expenditure of the 
war was wound up at the close of the year, the unfunded .. 

or floating debt had risen to £48,725,000 ; the capital of 
the funded debt was £792,000,000 ; the annual charge i Finance 
of it was £42,000,000 ; but of that sum no less than fsiTlnn. 
£12,968,000 was for the support of the sinking-fund. Isi.' Pail 
If that noble establishment had been kept up, even at 
that diminished amount,i* by maintaining the indirect 
taxes, set apart by the wisdom of former times for its 23. 

* See AppencHs:, A, Chap. s.cin. 


1 
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support, it would liave paid off the whole uutioiiai i;y 
the year 1845 ; aud the nation, from the effects of the loiijt 
peace, purchased bythe sacrificesof tlie war, would haTe dis- 
chargedthewholeburdenscontractedduringit.scoiiUuuauce. 

In aUdition to these immense military and naval pre- 
parations, the subsidies which Great Britain liceamc hound 
to advance to foreign powers were so considerable, that 
it might truly be said that the whole military force of 
Europe was this year arrayed in English ]iay again.se 
France. Such was the exhaustion of the finances of the 
greater powers, from the unparalleled efforts they had 
made during the two preceding years, that they were 
wholly unable to put their armies in motion without this 
pecuniary assistance. By a treaty concluded at Vienna, 
between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, the 
former of these powers agreed to furnish to the three 
latter a subsidy of £5,000,000, to be paid by monthly 
instalments to the ministers of these pow’ers in equal 
proportions ; and if peace was concluded within the 
year, they were to receive after its signature, Russia 
four months’, and Austria and Prussia two months’ sub- 
sidy each, to provide for the return of the troops to their 
tens’ N R 0 ™ dominions. Sweden obtained £521,000, Hanover 
£206,000, the lesser German powers £1,724,000. The 
1815, S77i stipulated sums paid to the greater powers required to be 
pers. enlarged ; and the total sum paid by Great Britain in 
the year to foreign powers exceeded £11,000,000.^''' It 

* Tlie subsidies paid were:— 


April 30. 


1 See the 
Treaty, 
April 30, 
1815. Mar- 


Austria, .... 

. £1,796,220 

Russia^ ■■■■■. 

3,241,919 

Prussia, . . 

2,332,823 

Hanover, . . . . 

*206,590 

Spain, ..... 

147,333 

Portugal, . . 

100,000 

Sweden, .... 

521,061 

Italy and Netherlands, 

78,152 

Minor Powers, .... 

1,724,000 

Miscellaneous, . . . 

837,134 

v* Total, . . 

^ce Accounts, 18,16 ; A 7 m, Meg. 1816, 430. 

. £11,035,232 


I 





i 
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the most astonishing proof both of the resources of the 
Englisii empire, and of the admirable system of finance 
ami currciicy by ’which they had been sustained, that at 
a period \Yheu the financial resources of all the other 
countries in Europe were entirely exhausted, it alone was 
able not only to mate head against its own gigantic 
c-xpenditure, but to retain all the other armies of the 
Allies in its pay. 

Nothing which vigour and activity could do was 
wanting on the part of Napoleon, to provide the means 
of defence against this prodigious phalanx of enemies, 
ready to overwhelm him. But such was the exhaustion 
of the military strength of the country in consequence of 
his preceding wars, and the apathy or despair of the 
peojde from the effects of long-continued disaster, that all 
his efforts were unable to raise anything like an adequate 
force. The arsenals and fortresses were nearly empty, 
especially on the eastern frontier, -which was most exposed 
to danger, from the exhaustion of the preceding cam- 
paign or the abstractions of the Allied armies ; twelve 
thousand pieces of cannon in fifty-three fortresses bad 
been ceded by the treaties at Paris; and the regular 
troops in arms did not amount to a hundred thousand 
men. The treasury, after the first six weeks’ expendi- 
ture, was exhausted ; arrears of taxes were almost irre- 
coverable; the national credit was equal to nothing. 
To provide forces for withstanding the hostility of com- 
bined Europe, with such means and in such a country, 
was indeed a herculean task ; but the genius of Napoleon 
was equal to the undertaking, and but for the surpassing 
firmness of Wellington, and the gallantry of the British 
troops, his efforts would in all probability have proved 
successful.^ 

His first step was to restore to the old regiments, with 
their eagles, their numbers ennobled by so many heroic 
deeds, and so unwisely taken away by the late govern- 
ment. These precious memoi’ials of past glory were given 
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back to the troops with ererj pomp and circmu.'rtaiii.'c 
likely to re-animate the spirits of the soldiers, 'flie 
skeletons of three additional battalions were next organ- 
ised for each regiment ; and to provide men to fill their 
ranks, the whole retired veterans wore by pruclaniatiun 
invited to join tbeir respective corj)s. Two additional 
squadrons were in like manner added to each regiment 
of cavalry ; and thirty new battalioms of artillery were 
raised, chiefly from the sailors of Cherbourg, Bi'cst, aiul 
Toulon. Forty battalions, in tM’enty regiment.^, were 
added to the Young Guard, entirely drawn from veterans, 
who bad served six campaigns ; and two hundred bat- 
talions of the national guard wore organised, to take 
the duty of the garrison towns and interior, and thus 
permit the whole regular troops to be moved to the 
frontier. By these means the Emperor calculated that 
the effective strength of the army, by the 1st Juno, 
would be raised to four hundred thousand men, of which 
one-half might be disposable for active operations in the 
field ; and by the 1st September his sanguine temperament 
led him to hope that he would have five hundred battalions 
of troops of the line and fifty-two of the Guards, mustering 
six hundred thousand combatants, besides sixty thousand 
admirable horsed 

To provide arms and the muniments of war for so 
prodigious a multitude out of the exhausted arsenals, 
and with the worn-out finances of the empire, was a 
still more difficult matter ; but the ardent genius of the 
Emperor, appealing to the generous feelings, and rousing 
the national spirit of the people, was here, too, attended 
with surprising success. The whole workmen in all the 
manufactories of arms in the country were doubled : 
twenty thousand muskets a-month were thus obtained ; 
but this supply, great as it was, was far from meeting the 
exigencies of the moment. To procure additional stores 
of warlike implements, bodies of permanent workmen 
were established in many places, in imitation of the 
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corpri of M'orkmen oil the plains of Grenelle, during the chap. 
Hevolutiou. The old arms were called in by proclama- 
tion, repaired, and soiTed out to the young soldiers : the 
founderics were everywhere set to work with the utmost 
vigour to replenish the arsenals with guns : purchases of 
hijrses, to a vast extent, were made in all the fairs of the 
ein])ire : all those of the gendarmerie were taken, and 
re(|uisitions made from the peasants of draught horses for 
tlie use of the artillery and waggon trains. Great part 
of these purchases were not, as may w'ell be believed, paid 
for in ready money : orders on the treasury at distant 
dates were lavishly given, and, under military government, 
could not be refused ; and they constituted no small part 
of the embarrassment of the government of the second 
Restoration. But, in the meantime, the things were got. 

The arming of the troops and equipment of the guns 
went on with extraordinary rapidity ; and an order on 
the different communes to furnish each a certain portion 
of the clothing of a battalion, soon provided them with 
uniforms. Before the beginning of June, two hundred i jom. 
and twenty thousand men, almost all veteran soldiers, 
were completely armed, equipped, clothed, and in readi- 
ness to take the field ; an astonishing proof of the patri- 
otic spirit of the people, and the enthusiastic ardour with 
which, in the last struggle of their country, the old aes/sek 
soldiers had thrown themselves into the breach.^ 

In military arrangements, the power of the Emperor 
was unfettered, and his genius and prodigious activity fouA^, 
appeared in their highest lustre ; but in civil admiuistra- other Re- 
tion he was entirely in the hands of Fouchd and the S‘g“elt 
Republicans ; and they steadily pursued one object, 
winch was to provide a counterpoise to his power in the 
revival of the republican spirit of the people. Carnot, 
entirely engrossed in the herculean task of reorganising 
the national guard, left the direction of civil affairs 
entirely to that astute Jacobin ; and he made such skilful 
use of his unbouuded power and infiuence as head of the 
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CHAP, police, tliat the old regicides ami Jacobiiis were ercr vM iv r*.' 
called ap again into activity, and the elciiimi fur the 
approaching Chamber of Deputies, sunnnoiicd for the 
Champ de Mai, had almost entirely fallen into tlnhr 
hands. His language in this respect M'as iunU>gui.'('(l lu 
his Republican allies. “ If that man there, " said he, 
“ shall attempt to curb the Jacobin ideas, we will overturn 
him at once and for ever.” Napoleon knew ami deeply 
resented this conduct ; but his precarious situation com- 
pelled him to dissemble, and coutinue Fouchc in power ; 
for lie had no hold of the nation, apart from tlic army, 
but through the medium of the Republicans. Such was 
their influence in the present precarious state of his for- 
tunes, that he was obliged by a decree to call out the 
national guards over the whole kingdom ; the very thing, 
of aU others, to which he was most averse. In truth lie 
was surrounded by a crowd of selfish and unprincipled 
men, the very dregs of the Revolution, who were actuated 
by no other principle but the common one of turning his 
pressing necessities to the best account for their own pri- 
vate advantage. Meanwhile, such was the address of the 
Emperor, and the charm of his conversation, that he suc- 
ceeded in detaching many of the leading men of talent 
in Paris, who had formerly taken a prominent part against 
him, from the Royalist cause. Among the rest, M. Sis- 
mondi, the great historian, and Benjamin Constant, the 
able supporter of constitutional freedom, who had so 
recently published a just and eloquent declamation against 
him, were entii'ely won over to his side ; and they were 
intrusted with the arduous duty of aiding in the formation 
of a constitution. One of the most extraordinary of the 
1 Cap. i. Eiany extraordinary gifts with which this wonderful man 
constot, endowed, was the power he possessed of subduing 
the minds of men, and the faculty he had acquired of 
IsT’’' dazzling penetration the most acute, and winning over 
464 . ’ hostile prepossessions the most confirmed, by the more 
lUagie of bis fascinating conversation.^ 
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lienjjnain Constant has left a precious account of a 
convei'sation ^rlucl^ Napoleon had with him at this period, 
which bears every mark of truth. “ The nation,” said 
tlie Emperor, “has rested twelve years from political 
agitation ; for a year it has reposed from war : that 
lionhle rest has made it now feel the need of actiyity. It 
now wislio.s, or thinks it wishes, a Tribune and popular 
assemblies. It did not always do so : it threw itself at 
my feet wlien I arrived at the government. You must 
recollect it was so, for you were in opposition. Where 
was your suppoi't, wliere your strength 1 Nowhere. I 
took less power than they wished to give me. At pre- 
.sent all is changed : the taste for constitutions, debates, 
harangues, has returned. Nevertheless, it is only the noisy 
minority who wish it : be assured of that. The people 
wish only for me ; you have seen them pressing on my foot- 
steps, descending from their mountains to see me. Nothing 
was wanting but a signal from me to make them fall on the 
Royalists and nobles. But I will never be a king of the 
J acquerie. If it is possible to govern with a constitution, 
all in good time : I desire nothing better ; though it is not 
so easy as some suppose. I wished the empire of the 
world ; and, to obtain it, boundless authority was neces- 
sary. Possibly, to govern France alone, a constitution 
may be practicable. It is still a problem; but I am 
willing to try it. I wished the empire of the world — 
who would not have done so in my place 1 The world 
invited me to rule : princes and people vied with each 
otheY, crouching beneath my sceptre. Give me your 
ideas : public discussions, free elections, responsible minis- 
ters, the liberty of the press : I have no objections to 
them — I am the man of the people ; if they really wish 
for liberty, I will give it them ; I was never an oppressor 
from inclination. I had great designs; fate willed it 
otherwise. I am no longer a conqueror : I cannot be so. 
I have now but one mission, that of restoring France, and 
eivinsr it such institutions as are fit for it.^ But I do not 
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wish to awaken false expectations ; along and difficult 
struggle awaits ns; I hare need of the support of the 
nation ; I am willing to give it as much freedom as it can 
enjoy without relapsing into anarchy. I am growing old ; 
I have need of repose ; the rest of a constitutional king 
may suit me, and still more my son.” 

The financial difficulties of the Hundred Days were 
singularly lessened by the comparatirely prosperous con- 
dition in which the treasury was found, from the dimi- 
nished expenditure and increased economy of the Bourbon, 
government. Nearly forty millions of francs (.£1,600,000) 
had been left by Louis XVIII. in the treasury, or in the 
balance due by the receivers-general ; and an equal sum 
fell in shortly after, at stated periods, from the sale of 
national wood, which they had previously made, but for 
which the bills were not yet all due. It was from these 
resources that the first and indispensable expenses of the 
Imperial government were defrayed, but they were soon 
exhausted by the vast purchases for the army; and, a.s 
the capitalists had no confidence whatever in the dynasty 
of Napoleon, it became a very difficult matter to say how 
the treasury was to be replenished. As a last resource, 
the sinking fund, hitherto invariably respected, was offered 
as a security to a company of bankers, and at first refused ; 
but their acceptance was at length purchased by such exor- 
bitant interest, that the four millions of francs to which 
it amoimted annually, produced only thirty-one millions 
of francs; in other words, the goveimment borrowed at 
twelve per cent. The bills due by the receivers-general 
were discounted at the rate of seventeen and eighteen 
per cent ; and by these extraordinary resources, and fore- 
stalling the ordinary revenue, eighty millions of francs 
(£3,200,000) were raised in April and May, which kept 
the treasury afloat till the battle of Waterloo terminated 
at once the difficulties and the political existence of 
Napoleon.^ 

The task of framing a constitution, in a country so 
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loDg habituated to that species of manufacture as France chap. 
liad been since the ReTolution, proved much less difficult 
than tuat ot restoring the finances. The commission to 
vhoni this duty had been devolved, presided over by Pomation 
Benjamin Constant, consisted chiefly of the old patriots sttatTon' 
of 17S9 who had survived the Revolution; and it was 
governed, accordingly, by the visionary ideas of perfecti- 
liility wliicli liad characterised that dreamy period. The 
first draft of a constitution which they submitted to the 
lhn})eroi', was accordingly so democratic, that even in his 
present necessities it was at once rejected by him. “ I 
will never,” said he, “ subscribe to such conditions : I 
have the army on my side, and after what it has done 
on the 20th March, it will know how to defend France 
and its Emperor.” Defeated in this attempt, the Liberal 
party in the commission drew up another constitution : 
and tliis one, styled the “ additional act,” the work of 
Constant and liegnaud St Jean d’Angely, was little differ- 
ent from the Charter of Louis XVIII. Two Chambers, 
one of Peers and one of Commons; were established on 
nearly the same footing as they had been by the former 
government. But three particulars in this new constitu- 
tion were very remarkable, and demonstrated how much 
more clearly Napoleon saw the exigencies of the times, 
and the necessity of bulwarks to power, than the Bour- 
bons had done. 1. The peerage was declared to be 
hereditani — not for life only : a provision which at once 
announced the intention of reviving a' feudal nobility. 

2. The punishment of confiscation of property, a penalty 
so well known in the dark ages, abolished by the Charter, 
was restored in cases of high treason. 3. The family of 
the Bourbons was for ever proscribed, and even the 
power of recalling them denied to the people. It was in 
vain to di.sguise, that while these articles indicated in the ^c’ap. 
strongest manner an intention to prevent a second restora- 
tion of the royal family, ^ they pointed not less unequivo- xi! iss. 
cally to the practical abrogation of the power of self- 
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gOTenunent, and the construction of a strong inonarcli}' 
for the family of the Emperor ; and thus the puhlicatiou 
of the “ Acte Additionnel” on the 26th April, excited 
unbounded opposition in both the parties which now 
dirided the nation, and left the Emperor in realit}' no 
support but in the soldiers of the army. 

The public feeling appeared in an article which was 
inserted in the Genseur JEuTopeen, the very existence ot 
which demonstrated how the Emperor’s authority had 
declined from the palmy days of the empire. It was 
entitled, “ On the influence of the mustache on the 
reason, and the necessity of the sabre in government.” 
“ What,” exclaimed the fearless writer, “ is glory 1 Has 
a lion, which makes all the animals of the surrounding 
country tremble, glory 1 Has a miserable people, which 
knows not how to govern itself, and is to its neiglibours 
an object only of terror and hatred, glory ? If glory is 
the sole attribute of men who have done good to their 
race, where is the glory of a conquering people ?” All 
classes, though for different reasons, exclaimed against the 
A cte A dditimnel. Some complained that the initiative to 
framing laws was, contrary to all the principles of a free 
government, taken from the Chamber of Deputies : others 
that the rule of clubs and popular societies was not 
re-established as in 1793. The Eoyalists were discon- 
tented at the abolition of feudal distinctions ; the Demo- 
crats, at the restoration of the- titles which had been 
created during the empire ; and a still larger number 
complained of it as a cruel deception of the people, that 
a constitution was promulgated by the sole authority of 
the Emperor, before the military and civil electors, con- 
voked from all parts of the empire for the Champ de 
Mai, had enjoyed an opportunity of considering it. So 
vehement did the clamour become, especially among the 
Republicans, that Carnot, who felt himself compromised 
with his party by the Acte A dditimnel, wrote to the 
Emperor, strongly representing that dissatisfaction was 
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imiTersal, cirii var on tlie point of breaking out ; and 
that it was indispensable to publish a decree, forthwith . . ." 
authorising the Chambers to modify the constitution in 
the next session, and to submit the modification to the 
primary assemblies of the people. But Napoleon replied, 

“ With you, Carnot, I haxe no need of disguise ; you are 
a strong-headed man, with sagacious intellect. Let us ^ 
delirer France, and after that we will arrange everyth ing. o'uip.'.i,: 
Let us not sow the seeds of discord, when the clo.sest 
union is required to save the countiw.” To the honour 
of Carnot it must be added, that from that moment he i!E5._ 
made no opposition to a dictatorial power being tor the siiti. 
time placed in the hands of the Emperor.^ 

While Napoleon was vainly striving to blend into one 
united whole the fervent passions and wounded interests iijc-fiectm! 
of revolutionary France, Caulaincourt was strenuously vb* 
endeavouring to open up a diplomatic intercourse with to^tiSra 
the Allied powers. In tliis vital matter everything 
depended on the success or failure of tlie first stej) ; for 
if the Allies had consented to a negotiation of any kind 
with the Emperor, it would have been a recognition of 
his authority and a virtual revocation of tlie decree of 
the 13th March. But all his efforts were ineffectuai : and 
what is remarkable, the Emperor Alexander, who in 
1814 had most warmly espoused his cause, was now the 
most decided against him. “ We can have no peace,” he 
said with energy to a secret agent who approached him 
with overtures from the Emperor Napoleon ; “ it is a 
mortal duel betwixt us. He has broken bis word : I am 
freed from my engagement. Europe requires an example.” 

“ Europe,” said Metternich, in an official article from 
Vienna in the European Obserm?', “ has declared Wlir April '31 
against Buonaparte, France can and ought to prove to 
Europe, that it knows its dignity sufficiently not to sub- 
mit to the domination of one man. The French nation 
is powerful and free : its power and freedom are essential 
to the equilibrium of Europe. France has but to deliver 
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CHAP, itself from its oppressor, and return to tlie cu 

which the social order reposes, to be at peace with 
1R15. J3xu’ope.” The spirit of Germany was hourly inore and 
more exalted by those declarations : alrt.’a»ly the tcvcite- 
ment was as wide-spread, the enthusiasm as univci-^al. as 
when the Allied armies first approached the Hliine. 
Thus all attempts of Caulaincourt to open a noirotiation. 
all the declarations of Napoleon that he a.spired now only 
to be the first in peace, proved melfeetual. Ills insin- 
cerity was universally known : the necessities of his .situa- 
Aprii 1 . tion universally appreciated. Napoleon, on the 1st April, 
addi-essed a circular to all the sovereigns, commencing in 
the usual style from one sovereign to another, “ Sir, my 
brother,” and concluding with the strongest protestations 
of his desire to commence a new strife in the arena of 
peace.'^'" But all his efforts were ineffectual : none of 
iCap. i. M. Caulaincourt’s couriers could reach tlieir destined 
TMK 'x^‘ point : one was stopped at Kehl, another at T! ayonce, 
Nifpofeon to ^nd a third near Turin. At the same time Caulaincourt 
the Allied informed, in a confidential communication with Baron 

sovereigns, ^ 

April 1, Vincent, that it was no longer possible to make the Allied 
mSi Cap. gQygj.gjg^g determination, or separate 

them from each other.^ 

Murat was the first who raised the standard of war. 

23. 

Murat com- Anxious to deprive Napoleon of such an allj', and pre- 
and vent the distraction of its forces by an Italian war, when 
advauTOs to necGSsary to combine every effort for the overthrow 

of Napoleon, Austria had offered to guarantee to him the 
disputed marches, and procure for him the recognition of 


■’* “ The true nature of the events which have taken place, must now be fully 
known to your Majesty. They were the result of an in’esistible power : the 
work of the unanimous wish of a great nation, which knows its duties and its 
rights. The dynasty which force had imposed upon the coizntry w'as not 
suited to it ; the Bourbons were neither associated with its sentiments nor its 
habits. France required to separate from them. France has recalled a 
liberator ; the inducement which had led me to the greatest of sacrifices no 
longer existed. I returned ; and from the moment when I landed on the 
shore, the love of' my people has borne me to the capital. The first wish of 
my heart is to repay so much affection by an honourable tranquillity : my 
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all tlie sovereigns at Vienna of his right to the thi’one of chap. 
Naples, if he -would declare for the Allies. But at that " . 1. 

A-ery moment the brave but infatuated King, transported 
by the intelligence of the success of Napoleon in France, 
and deeming the time had arrived when he might strike 
witli effect for the independence of Italj and the throne 
of that beautiful peninsula, suddenly commenced hosti- 
lities. On the 31st March he crossed the Po, andMarciiSs. 
published from Rimini a sonorous proclamation, in 
which he called on the Italians to unite with him in 
asserting their independence. The moment,” said he, 

“is arrived, when great destinies are about to be accom- 
plished : Providence at length has called us to become an 
independent people. From the summit of the Alps to 
the extremity of Sicily, one cry is heard — the indepen- 
dence of Italy.” But although these sentiments found a 
responsive echo in the general breast, yet the event soon 
proved on what a sandy foundation all projects for 
Italian independence were rested, which were based on is. ’ 
the military operations of the Italian people.^ 

Although the King of Naples was at the head of a 
well-disciplined,, splendidly equipped, and beautifully Hisiiekt 
dressed anny of fifty thousand men, of whom thirty tinUv'.^t’ 
thousand advanced to the Po, the remainder being left in inArlTok- 
reserve in bis own dominions, yet was his overthrow so 
easily effected, that it could harcllv be called a war. the th-mie 
The Xeapolitau troops^ in tlie first mstanee., gaiiieci a 
slight success; but the Austrian generals, BeUegarde, 

Bianchi, and Frimont, quickly united their forces and 

sweetest liope is to render the I'e-establisbment of the loipenal throne a 
giiarantee for the peace of Europe. Enough of glory lias sueeessivelv adorned 
the standards of all nations ; the vicissitudes of fate have siifHciontly often 
made great reverses follow the most glonous success. A nobler arena is now 
opened to sovereigns; I will be the first to descend into it. After having 
exhibited to the world the spectacle of great combating, it will be now 
sweeter to exhibit henceforth no other rivah’;^-' but that of tlie advantages of 
peace — no other strife but that of the felicity of nations.”' — Xapoleon /u the 
JUkd Sovereigns, Ajrril 1, ISl 5 ; MoniteuVf Ap'il 2; and CAFEFiGCfi^ i. 311. 
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CHAP, attacked Murat at Tolentino. TlielS’capolitans fled like 
a flock of sheep at the fii’st fire. A second engagement 
181.5. completed their rout, and dispersed the fiigitiTcs throiigli 
A£rii 9 and Roman States, from ^rhence, in the utmost terror. 

they regained their own frontier. iVIurat himsclfl wholly 
April 30. deserted by his troops, was glad to embark at Naples for 
Toulon, which he reached in safety ; while his <|UOen, 
Caroline, escaped on board an English merchant yessel, 
and was conreyed to Austria. Thus fell the throne of 
the Buonaparte family in Naples ; and thus was accom- 
plished the prophecy of Napoleon, who, when he lieard 
of his commencing hostilities, said that his brother-in- 
law would ruin himself by taking up arms in lSl.o, a.s in 
1814 he had ruined him by failing to do so. Nothing 
3 W 32 I’ remained to prerent the Sicilian family from 

iT^Bot fv ancient throne of Naples, wliich they 

41^419. 'accordingly immediately did, and were recognised by 
all Europe.^ 

^ While these important events were in progress in 
xviii at monarch whose fall bad occasioned them 

Ghent.' all, and around whom this terrible conflagration was 
briandand breaking forth, was living in seclusion, but vet not 
hi.writinge. forgotten, at Ghent. Louis XVIII. maintained in that 
ancient city the state of a sovereign ; M. Blacas, General 
Clarke, and Chateaubriand had followed him in his 
exile, and kept up diplomatic communications with 
foreign courts, the ambassadors of all of whom still in his 
exile waited on the dethroned monarch. Ambition and 
intrigue were not wanting ; Ghent had its saloons and 
coteries as well as either Paris or Vienna. But what 
contributed most of all to give the court there considera- 
tion in the eyes of Europe, was the nomination of M. 
Lally Tollendal and Viscount Chateaubriand to the 
offices of ministers of state ; and the powerful declama- 
tions which they soon began to launch out against the 
''Usurper of the French throne. The Duke of Wellington 
visited the king in his seclusion, and he had the sati.s- 
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faction of hearing from the Duke the assurance, that " he chap- 
regarded tiie restoration of the Bourbons as essential to 1 . i-' . 
tlie cf|uilibrinin of Europe.” Clarke furnished Taluahle 
iu formation in regard to the situation and strength of 
the French army ^vhen he left the ministry of war at 
Paris ; wliile Chateaubriand, in the Moiiifeur de Hand, 
which appeared daily, combated the proclamations and 
state papers of Xapoleon, published iu the Moniieur at 
Paris, Avitli such ability, and inTeighed with such impas- 
sioned eloquence against his goTermneut, that he contri- 
buted ill a powerful manner to uphold the spirit of the 
European alliance.^ Fouche, who had neTer put trust in 
tlie restored fortimes of Xapoleon, was not long of renew- 
ing his intrigues at the probable theatre of future power. 

Before the royal exiles had been long at Ghent, Madame 
de Mtrolles, wife of tlie nobleman who had made so 
narroAV an escape from the Imperial wrath at Troyes, 
arrived. Iiearing a holograph note of the Comte d’ Artois, 
in wliich he expi'essed eternal gratitude to the able 
minister who had saved M. de Vitrolles. Fouche went 
nu further at present : the courtiers 'were charmed to 
jhul au ally in so powerful a man, and a minister of 
Xapoleon ; and all the influence of Chateaubriand could 
not prevent the arcli-traitor from being looked upon by 
the needj' crowd, sighing for the Tuileries, as the firmest 
supporter of the monarchy. The only difficulty was to 
make Louis XYIII. overcome his repugnance to the 
regicide author of the mifrailiades at Lyous.^ 

La Vendee had in the first instance disappointed the 
expectations of the Due de Bourbon and the French war'k la 
Loyalists ; hut the course of events in that province 
jii'oved in the cud eminently serviceable to the restoration 
of the monarchy. The Due de Bourbon, who had first 
been sent there, was personally unknown to the Veudeaus ; 
his name had never figured in their heart-stirring annals, 
and thus he failed to rouse them to exertion. But in the 
beginning of iWay, when the Marquis Louis de Laroche- May i. 
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jaquelein made Ms appearance on their coast, the durimH 
name at once produced a general insurrectiiai among 
them ; and an animated proclamation from liiin drew 
thousands to the royal standard. “M. de Siuannet was 
soon at the head of four thousand armed peasants in ilic 
Bocage ; M. d’Autichamp raised a still larger immber ; 
M. de Sapineau was intrusted witli the command of a 
third, five thousand strong ; and Auguste de Lnroche- 
jaquelein led a fourth. The presence of twenty thousand 
armed men in the thictets of la Teiuleo occasioned no 
small uneasiness to the Emperor ; and he de.-;patched 
Generals Lamarque and Travot, to command a formidablii 
army of twenty thousand men for their subjugation, while 
Fouch^ opened in secret a negotiation with their cliiefs. 
The astute minister, foreseeing a second restoration, and 
liaving already commenced measures to secure his ascen- 
dency in the event of it, despatched two able emissaries 
— MM. de Malartic and de la Berandiere — with instruc- 
tions, by the most conclusive of all arguments, to put an 
end to the civil war. “ Why,” said he, “ should the 
Vendeans go to war 1 French blood will soon flow in 
sufficient streams without theirs being mingled with it. 
Let them wait a month or two, and all will be over. 
Above all, let not the English interfere in the business ; 
for they come only to profit by our divisions. Conclude 
an armistice till the inevitable restoration. La Yeudee 
is but an incident in the great European war about to 
break out in the plains of Belgium. The contest between 
the Blues and the Whites is henceforth without an 
object.” By these means, which w'ere entirely in accord- 
ance with his whole policy throughout the Hundred 
Days, Fouch^ hoped to have the merit, in the eyes of 
Napoleon, of terminating the contest in la Vendee ; in 
those of the Bourbons, of detaching twenty thousand 
men from his standard at the most critical period of his 
fortunes ; and of the nation, of closing the frightful gulf 
of civil war. FouchA at the same time, sent a confiden- 
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tial ac'eut, !M. Gaillard, to Ghent, who entered into neo’o- chap. 

tiation-s with the Rojal family ; and M. de Leon to -1 1 

^honna, bearing holograph notes to Metternicli and Tal- 
lejrand, the latter the French ambassador in that capital. 

In these letters, he not only entered into correspondence icap.ii. td, 
with the Allied Powers, but opened the subject, in the 
event of the restoration of Louis proving inexpedient, of 
elevating the Duke of Orleans to the throne, or of rein- 
stating the family of Napoleon in the person of his sou.^ 

These deep-laid schemes proved entii'ely successful ; 
and their favourable result was much aided by the Weadir'es of 
divisions which prevailed among the Vendean chiefs Sushu!” 
themselves. Louis de Larochejaquelein aspired to the 
supreme command ; and his great name and family 
influence, as well as the support of the English govern- 
ment, with which ho was in close communication, fully 
entitled him to the honour. But his pretensions were 
contested by the other chiefs, particularly d’Auticharap 
and Suzannet ; not from any distrust of his qualifications 
for the lead, but from a secret and not unnatural jealousy of 
external inlluenco, and above all of British co-operatio)i. 

Thus there was no cordial union among tliem, and this 
appeared in the very outset of operations ; for Laroche- 
jaquolein, buoyant with courage, and ardent to enrol his 
name in the records of .Vendean fame, was desirous at 
once to commence hostilities ; while the other chiefs were 
inclined to follow Fouche’s advice, and wait, at least, 
till the war broke out on the frontier, before they 
declared themselves. Larochejaquelein, however, who 
deemed his honour pledged to follow out his engagements 
witli the British government, and whose heroic spirit 
could brook no delay, took up arms, and moved to the May an. 
.'ica-coast, to cover the disembarkation of military stores 
and equipments which had commenced from the British 
vessels.^ He was followed by Lamarque at the head of 
eight thousand men, and several inconsiderable actions siv.sna. “ 
took place, in which the Vendeans displayed their accus- 
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tomed valour, and reached iu safety Croix de \1(.‘ on tin.- 
shore, where the Euglish vessels were lying, and ilie <iis- 
embarkation was continued under their itnueetinis. 

But there the elfedt of Fouche’s ainbiguous cunn.Nel' 
appeared : d’Autichanip, Suzannet, and Sapineuu. deler- 
miued not to enter into communication with the ib iudt. 

Efia’ven-” withdi'ew with their divisions and disbanded thur men. 
Thus Larochejaquelein, with his division, live tlamsa’.it! 
strong, was left alone to withstand eight thousand veteran 
soldiers who pressed upon him. Yet with this handful 
of men he was not discouraged, but with a heart swelling: 
with indignation at the desertion of his couutm uieii. 
and with the glorious recollections of his race, marched to 
meet the enemy. He sought only what he soon found 
— a glorious death. The Vendeans fought with their 
accustomed gallantry ; but the loss of their chief spread a 
fatal discouragement among their ranks: the Marquis 
de Larochejaquelein, impelled by a generous ardour, 
spurred his charger out of the line, reached an eminence 
close to the enemy’s troops to reconnoitre a body of men 
which he saw approaching, belonging to the troops of tlio 
Marais, fell mortally wounded, breathed a short prayer 
for his king and country, and expired. Auguste do La- 
rochejaquelein soon after was severely wounded ; aiul 
the Vendeans, despairing of the combat after the loss of 
their chiefs, gave way and dispersed. This action termi- 
nated the war in la Vendde, as the other leaders Iiad all 
gone into Fouch^’s plan of awaiting the issue of events. 
But the heroic Louis de Larochejaquelein did not die in 
vain : his firmness retained at a critical time twenty 
. T, v thousand veteran French in the western provinces, when 
Thib*V^*’ campaign was just beginning in Flanders ; and who 
367,368. can say what effect they might have had if thrown into 
cap.n. 1, beam quivered on the field of Water- 

loo 

Meanwhile Napoleon was engaged with the meeting of 
the deputies at Paris, and the preparation of the great 
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fete of tbe Cliamp cle Mai, on a scale of magnificence chap. 

w])icli migLt at once capti rate the people of the capital, 1 

and recall to the Republican party the popular demon- 
strations of the Rerolution. On the 30th April a decree c»mpf 
was pas.sed, con yoking the electoral colleges for the nomi- chamber of 
nation of deputies to the Chamber of Representatires, Aprim' 
and ordaining that the deputies named should repair to 
Paris, to be present at the assembly of the Champ de 
Mai, and to form the Chambeiv to which the “ A de A cMi- 
fioand” should be submitted. The election of dejmties 
^vas crerywhere a rain formality, and did not afibrd the 
smallest indication of the leal state of the public mind. 

In most of the departments not a tenth part of the 
qualified persons came forward to the rote ; in some, 
irarticularly those of Bouches du Rhone and la Vendee, 
the deputies were appointed by five electors ; in twenty- 
nine no election whatever took place. The respectable 
citizens everywhere kept aloof from contests conducted 
under the auspices of Fouche, Carnot, and the violent 
republicans ; the men of property deemed it unnecessary 
to mi.v themselves up with an ephemeral legislature, or 
to make any effort for a cause which would soon be 
determined by the bayonets of the Allies. Thus the 
elections fell into the bauds, as in the commencement of 
the Revolution, of a mere knot of noisy orators, ignorant 
declaimers, and salaried agents of administration ; and a 
legislature was returned, iu which the great majority was 
composed of needy unprincipled adventiuors, base worn- 


out hacks of the police, and furious Jacohius, whose 
presumption, as usual, was equalled only by their igno- 
ranee. Nothing could be expected but rashness and 
im])ceility from such a legislature, and yet it was to be 
called to duties requiring above all others the soundest 
judgment, the purest patriotism, the most exalted 
courage.^ 

Aware, howevei', how strongly the French are influ- 
enced by theatrical representations, no pains were spared 
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CHAP, by tne Jhiinperor to render tiie approaciiniif ceremony ni 
the Champ do Mai as imposing as possible, l-’or abov e a 
month rrorkmeii had been eiiitaged in prepariue: ba- it ; 
The Champ the luost glowing desci’iptions of its proivable inagiuti- 
cence had been frequently given in the pisblic journals 
and the preparations -vvere on a scale wliicli reealicd lliC 
famous assembly on the same spot on tlic 14th duly 
^ Ante, ch. 1790.^ A cardinal, two archbishop.^, and several bishop.s, 
presided over the religious part of the ceremony: the 
Emperor appeared, surrounded by his chamberlains, his 
pages, and all the pomp of the empire : the marshals, the 
generals, the great ofScers of state, were there, attended by 
brilliant staffs and retinues, and ail the circumstance of 
military and civil splendour : four thousand electors, 
chosen by the electoral colleges throughout Franco, were 
assemble^ deputations from all the regiments around 
Paris attended, and the presence of thirty thousand 
national guards of the metropolis added to the imposing 
aspect of the ceremony. The day was fine : above two 
hundred thousand spectators crowded round 'the benches, 
arranged in the form of an amphitheatre, whore the 
persons appointed to take part in the ceremony were 
stationed ; and the commencement of the votes of the 
electors in their primary assemblies, when announced, 
showed that the “Acte Addifionnel” was approved by an 
sThib.x. immense majority of the electors; the numbers being 
Cap hundred thousand to five thousand.*'^ It is a strik- 

vui vanity of all such references to the popu- 

Lot of the immense number of votes wliich 

Cmi appeared in the majority, certainly not one in a thoirsand 
knew what they were voting about ; ^ and not one in ten 

* The numbers were 

■'•Ayes.' "■"■■'."Noesi", 

64 Departments, , . 1/288,357 . 42fiT 

.... 222,100 . 320 

: ' .. . . . . 22,000 . 275 

: ■ - _ Total, . , 1,532,457 4802 

, ' —U^itew, 2d /une 1816 : and Thibaudbau, x. 334. 
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tliousaucl, if they had, would, in all probability, hare 
approved of the new constitution. 

Napoleon addressed the electors in these words 
'• Gentlemen, and deputies of the army and nary in the Xapokon’s 
CJiainp do Mai — Emperor, consul, soldier, I owe every- tSe occa- 
tliing to tlie people. In prosperity, in adversity, in the 
field of battle, in council, on the throne, in exile, France 
has been the only object of my thoughts and actions. 

Like the King of Athens, I have sacrificed myself for 
the people, in the hope of seeing the promise realised, of 
thereby secui’ing to France its natural frontiers, its 
honours, its rights. Indignation at beholding those saci-ed 
rights, the fruit of twenty-five years of victory, disre- 
garded or lost ; the cry of withered honour, the wishes of 
the nation, have brought me back to the throne which is 
dear to me, because it is the palladium of the indepen- 
dence, the rights, and the honour of the French people. 
Frenchmen ! in traversing amid the public joy the differ- 
ent provinces of the empire to arrive in my capital, I 
trusted I could reckon on a long peace; nations are 
bound by treaties concluded by their governments, what- 
ever they may be. My whole thoughts were then turned 
to the means of founding our liberty on a constitution 
resting on the wishes and intei’ests of the people. There- 
fore it is that I have convoked the assembly of the Champ 
de iMai. I soon learned, however, that the princes who 
resist all popular rights, and disregard the wishes and 
interests of so many nations, were resolved on war. They 
intend to enlarge the kingdom of the Low' Countries, by 
giving it for a barrier all our frontier places in the north, 
and to reconcile all their differences by sharing among 
them Lorraine and Alsace. We must prepare for war! 
Frenchmen ! you are about to return into your depart- 
ments. Tell your fellow'-citizens that the circumstances 
arc perilous ; but that with the aid of union, energy, and 
perseverance, we shall emerge victorious out of this 
struggle of a great people against its oppressors ; that 
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future generations ■\rill sercrelj scrutinise our conduct : 
that a nation has lost all when it has lost its iiidcptu]- 
1815 . (jeQce. Toll them that the stranger kings whom I ban' 
placed on their thrones, or who owe to me the preserva- 
tion of their crowns, and who, in the daj's of my ))ros]te- 
rity, have coui’ted my alliance and that of the I'rench 
people, now direct all their strokes against my jicrson. 
Did I not know it is against our country they are aimed, 
I would sacrifice myself to their hatred. But my witslies, 
my rights, are those of the people : my pro-sperity, my 
honour, my glory, can be no other than the prosperity, 
the honour, and the glory of France.” At the conclu- 
sion of these eloquent words, Napoleon took the oath on 
^ Momteur, Gospcls to observe the constitution, which was imme- 
1815 . "cay. diately taken by the officers of state, marshals, deputies, 
X.’ slTjIsa and soldiers present ; and the eagles were, at the same 
time, delivered with extraordinary pomp to the regiments.’- 
But in the midst of all this seeming unanimity and 
Great divi- enthusiasm, opinion at Paris was extremely divided ,• a 
nb” formidable opposition against the Emperor was organised 
in the bosom of the Chamber of Deputies, and some of his 
principal ministers were engaged in such secret corres- 
pondence with his enemies, that he was on tlie point of 
sending them to the scaffold. From the very outset of 
their sittings, the hostility of the Chamber of Deputies 
to the Emperor was unequivocally evinced, and mutual 
ill-humour appeared on both sides. When the choice of 
M. Lanjuinais, the old Girondist, to be president, was 
announced to the Emperor, instead of his brother Lucien, 
whom he had designed for that dignity, his first impulse 
was to refuse to confirm the appointment, and he 
coldly answered, “ I will return my answer by one of nij 
chamberlains.” When this expression was repeated, it 
raised a perfect storm in the Chambers. To return an 
y answer by a chamberlain was a direct insult, it was 

. > ' , said, to the national representatives. The Emperor was 

> , ‘ obliged to submit, and all the influence of the court failed 
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ill the appoiutraeut of the vice-presidents ; M. Flau- 
gnergues, Dupont de FEurc, Lafayette, and Gi’enier, all _! — ^ 
hnowu for their extreme popular principles, vere elected, 
Napoleon opened the Chamber of Deputies in person ; 
his speech, though abundantly liberal, was coldly received. 

great review of the forty-eight battalions of the 
national guard was still more unsatisfactory ; hardly 
any cries of Vive £Empereitr were heard from the ranks, 
and it was followed by a procession of the f6Mr&8 of the 
suburbs, so hideous and disorderly, that it recalled the 
worst days of the Revolution, and excited no small appre- 
hensions in the minds of those around the Emperor. 
Everything announced that the reign of lawyers, adven- 
turers, and democracy was returning in the Chambei’S, 
and with it the ascendancy of Jacobins, massacre, and 
revolution in the metropolis. Napoleon was so discon- 
ccrtcd with the democratic spirit which had risen up in Ch- 
ilis absence, that ho often said — “ What these Bourbons 
liave done in a few months during my absence, years will vi.'Ui). 
be re(piired to undo.” ^ 

The spirit of the Chamber of Peers named by the 
Emperor was abundantly pliant ; but that of the Depu- Napdiem 
ties, daily more refractory, soon became so hostile, that the 
Emperor, to avoid the pain of witnessing its absurdities, 
was glad of an excuse for setting out for the army. A 
proposition to declare him the “ saviour of the country,” June 4 . 
was almost unanimously rejected ; in the midst of the 
most pressing external dangers, their attention was exclu- 
sively occupied with the means of propagating liberal 
principles, and rendering more popular the constitution. 

'fhc Ide Additionnel,” so recently sworn to with such 
solemnity, was already ridiculed as an unworthy compro- 
mise, which would not for a moment bear the lights of 
the age. Everything showed that the Chambers contem- 
plated the speedy seizure of the supreme power. The 
ausM-er of Napoleon to their address on the eve of his 
departure evinced the disquietude which filled his mind. 
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CHAP, and contained the -words of true patriotic \viM,Io!n- - “ 'riii> 
night,” said he, “I shall set out for tlic armc; tlic inuv..- 
mcnts of the eneinj’s corps render my pri'M*nce indi'ps-n- 
sable. During my absence I shall learn with pk'a.sure that 
a committee of the chamber is meditating on tlu’ c«ni.sti- 
tution. The constitntion is our rallying point ; it dioiiid 
bo the pole-star in moments of storm. Dvery political 
discussion which should tend, directly or indirectly, to 
diminish the confidence which we feel in our institu- 
tions, would be a misfortune for the state : we sliouhl find 
ourselves in the midst of shoals without rudder or com- 
pass. The crisis in which we are engaged is a terrible 
one-: let us not imitate tbe Greeks of the Lower Empire, 
who, pressed on all sides by barbarians, rendered tlicm- 
laughing-stock of posterity, by occupying tliem- 
165. ’ selves with abstract discussions at the moment that the 
battering-ram was thundering at their gates.” ^ 

To direct public affairs during bis absence, the Emperor 
Formatioa appointed a provisional government, consisting of four- 
menfforthe tceii persous — ^viz., Hsbrotbei's Joseph, who was the jn-esi- 
iST ' dent, and Lucien ; his eight ministers, Cambaccrcs, 
Davoust, Caulaincourt, Fouchg, Carnot, Gaucliii, iMoliiere, 
and Deeres ; with Regnaud St Jean de Angely, Bonlay 
dela Meurthe, Desermont, and Merlin, who were admitted 
into the Council, though not holding office, on account of 
their talents for public speaking, and the consideration 
they enjoyed -with the popular party, so powerful in the 
representative Chamber. In truth, however, Carnot and 
Fouche were the only persons in this large number who 
were really in communication with influential parties in 
the state ; so that the power w'as substantially in their 
hands. And though both old regicides and republicans, 
they were very far indeed from being united now in 
regard to the course which should be pursued, and both 
had a cordial hatred and utter distrust of each other. 
Fouche regarded Carnot as an obstinate old mule, who 
would any day sacrifice himself and his party to the 
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maintenance of a principle : Carnot, \7ith more justice, 
looked on Foiiclie as a supple villain, vlio had never anj 
principle at all, but vas at all times I’eadj to elevate him- 
self on the shoulders of whatever party appeared likely 
to gain tlie ascendant. Yet was his influence such that 
Napoleon, thougli well aware of his treachery, did not 
venture to dismiss him from the ministry. Shortly 
before his departure, a secret despatch from Metter- 
nich to the minister of police came to the knowledge 
of the Emperor ; and the messenger who conveyed 
it, ill Ids terror, revealed various important details of the 
correspondence.^ 

Napoleon was no sooner infoi’med of it, than he ordered 
Fondle to be sent for, openly charged him before the 
Council with being a traitor, and declared he would have 
him shot next morning. But Carnot calmly replied, 
‘“You have it in your power to shoot Fouche, but to-mor- 
row, at tlie hour he suffers, your power is annihilated.” 
“How so ?” cried Napoleon. “Yes, Sire,” said Carnot : 
“ this is not a time for dissembling. The men of the 
Revolution only allow you to reign, because tliey believe 
that you will respect their liberties. If you destroy 
Fouche, whom they regard as one of their most powerful 
guarantees, to-morrow you will no longer have a shadow 
of power.” The Council agreed with Carnot ; the idea 
of a military execution was abandoned ; and Fouche was 
not a man to let any legal evidence of his secret treasons 
exist — so that the affair blew over. Napoleon’s suspicions, 
however, were not allayed, although he coiild not convict 
his miiiistor in legal form, and his last words to him before 
leaving Paris were these : — “ Like all persons who are 
ready to die, we liave nothing to conceal from each otlier : 
if I fall, tlie patriots fall with me ; you will play your 
game ill if you betray me. With me, all you Revolu- 
tionists will perish under the Bourbons ; I am your last 
dictator : reflect ou that.” It is a striking proof of the 
ascendency which guilt acquires in revolutions, that this 
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CHAP, arcli-hitriguer, wh<f while directing the iiiiiii.-try of iLe 
interior rnider iS'iqioleon, was on the one liund >e.,'ritly 
181.5. corresponding, by means of liis agents, witii Metti-rni..-!( 
and the xVlIies, and on the other with dhAutichanip and 
1 Fouciie, the Vondeans, and who was at the same time rousing into 
ciPf iS; fearful actirity the old Jacobin party over all I’ratice, 
though known to be a traitor by all partie.s, could not be 
dispensed with by any.’ 

Napoleon’s plan of the campaign was in a great 
NapSton’s meosure based on the fortification of Paris, which, by the 
indefatigable efforts of General Haxo and the engineer.-^, 
had by this time acquired a considerable degree of consis- 
tency. No one knew better than tlie Emperor the value 
of such central fortifications ; he felt that it was mainly 
owing to their want that all his efforts had proved 
abortive in the preceding year. Under llaxo’sable direc- 
tion, the whole heights to the north of Paris, from Mont- 
martre to Chaumont, were strengthened with redoubts; 
the canal of Ourcq was finished, so as to cover the plain 
between la Villette and St Denis, and the latter town 
was retrenched, and protected by the inundation of tlic 
Rouillon. To the west of Montmartre, which formed the 
most elevated point of the line, was erected a series of 
intreuchments, which extended as far as the Seine at 
Clichy ; and the space at the other extremity, between 
Vincennes and Charenton, was also fortified with redoubts. 
These works were nearly completed, and armed with seven 
hundred pieces of cannon ; they rendered Paris almost 
impregnable, even to the greatest force, on the whole 
northern semicircle. But on the south it was still unde- 
fended, and there, accordingly, it was subsequently 
Cam?! de approachcd by the English and Prussian armies. Lyons 
ilof’Nfp.’ 3.1so was strongly fortified with field intrenchmeuts, 
wSerioo mounting three hundred and fifty guns. Relying on the 
Mem°49 ^ Strength of these two important points to retard any 
s 2 . ■ ’ decisive success on the part of the Allies, Napoleon resolved 
> ,, to act with the main body of his forces,^ which amounted 
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to a hundred and thirty thousand metifwitli three hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, on the offensire in Flanders, 
near the frontiers of -which that formidable force was 
already collected between the Meuse and the Sambre. 

Other lesser armies -were stationed at other points on 
the frontier, with instructions to retire if outnumbered, 
and retard the enemy as much as possible. Suchet com- 
manded two divisions, numbering twenty-t-wo thousand 
combatants, on the frontiers of Savoy ; a small corps of 
observation of ten thousand was placed at Befort, under 
Locourbe; while Rapp with three divisions, amounting 
to seventeen thousand, was stationed at Alsace, with his 
headquarters at Strasburg. Twenty thousand men were 
detained in distant and necessary inactivity on the fron- 
Vendde and Brittany; while small divisions 
were at Marseilles, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, to overawe 
the Royalists in these cities. In all, not more than a 
hundred thousand men were arrayed in these lesser corps 
to resist not less than four hundred thousand enemies, 
preparing to invade France on the south and east; but 
they were merely regarded as the nucleus of so many 
armies, numbering three times the present amount of 
combatants, which might be assembled before the distant 
Allied hosts could be brought together. Everything 
depended on the grand army under the immediate com- 
mand of Napoleon.^* 

Wellington on his side had profoundly meditated on 
the plan of the approaching campaign, which, in common 
with all the Allied generals, he conceived would be one 
of invasion on their part. After much reflection, he had 
resolved to enter France on the side of Flanders, between 
the Marne and the Oise; but in order to conceal this 
design from the enemy, he suggested that the Austrians 
and Russians should invade, in the first instance, by 
Befort and Huningen, in order to attract the enemy’s 
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CHAP, principal forces to that quarter ; and, as soon as this tvas 
done, tlic British and Prussians united were to march 
direct upon Paris from Mons and Namur. He had eighty 
thousatid effoctire men under his orders ; Bluchcr a hun- 
dred and ten thousand : but of the large host clustered 
round the British standards, a considerable part were raw 
Belgian and Hanorerian levies, upon whom little reliance 
could be placed ; and for the actual shock of war, Welling- 
ton could only depend on the British and King’s German 
Legion, not more than fbrty-sk thousand strong and the 
old Hanoverians and Brunswickers, about ten thousand 
more. The British army was far from being equal, in 
composition or discipline, to that which crossed the 
Pyrenees — a large paii; of which waf absent in Canada ; 
and their place was supplied by a nuilber of second bat- 
talions, and troops which had never seen service or acted 
together. But several of the most distingoifdied Penin- 
sular regiments were there ; the foot and. horse Guards 
appeared in splendid array ; twelve thousand noble 
cavalry, of whom eight thousand were British, seemed 
confident against the world in ^ms ; a hundred and 
eighty guns, admirably equipped, were in the field ; 
1 sibome, i. Picton, Hill, Clinton, Kempt, Pack,’^ and many of his 
old comrades, surrounded Wellington; the spirit of 
the army was at the highest point, and the troops pos- 
sessed that confidence in themselves and their leader, 
which is the most important element toward military 
success. Blucher’s army was of a less heterogeneous 
character ; his troops, almost all veterans of one nation, 
scap. ii. and inspired with the strongest hatred against the 
French, were filled with a well-founded confidence in 
kT- <^ b®“iselves and their gallant commander; and having 
together in two previous campaigns, they had 
tKiji. “los*! valuable quality in soldiers—a 

S7. thorough knowledge of their duties, and a firm reliance, 
founded on experience, on each other. ^ 

operations was suggested by the 
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iieccssities of his situation, and the vast adYantages likely 
to he gained by a decisive success in the outset. He 
determined to collect all his forces into one mass, and, 
boldly interposing between the British and Prussian 
armies, separate them from each other, and strike with 
the utmost vigour, first on the right hand and then on 
the left. It was thus that, with a force not exceeding 
sixty thousand men, he had so long kept at bay the 
united armies of Blucher and Schwartzenberg, two hun- 
dred thousand strong, on the plains of Champagne : and 
what might not be expected, when he had a hundred 
and thirty thousand admirable troops, all veterans, and 
animated with the highest spirit, and not more than a 
hundred and ninety thousand in the field to combat 1 
“ The force of the two armies,” says Napoleon, “ could 
not be estimated by a mere comparison of the numbers ; 
because the Allied army was composed of troops more or 
less efficient, so that one Englishman might be counted for 
one Frenchman, but ttvo Dutchmen, Frussians, or soldiers 
of the Confederation, were required to make up one 
Frenchman ; and their armies were under the command 
of two different generals, and formed of nations divided 
not less by their sentiments than their interests.” ^ 

Soult was, on the 2d June, appointed major-general of 
the army, and he immediately took the command, and 
issued a proclamation, which strangely contrasted with 
that which, not three months before, he had thundered 
forth as miuister-at-war to the Bourbons. It left no 
further doubt that he had played false to the former 

* All the elturts of tni hupioiw league caix no longer separate the interests 
of the great people aiul of tlie hero whose brilliant triumphs have attracted 
the admiratiun <.>t* the universe. It is at the moment when the national will 
lumvdXiAr itself with such energy, that cries of war are heard, and foreign 
armies advance to our frontiers. What are the hopes of this new coalition'? 
]iOi*s it wirii to extirpate France from the rank of nations, to plunge twenty- 
tbght inidloiis of Frcnehnieii into a degrading servitude? The struggle in 
which we nre engaged is not above the genius of Kapoleon, nor beyond our 
strength. iSoldicr.s ! Xapoleon guides our steps — we light for the independ- 
ence of our beautiful etmntry — we are invincible !” — See KArm.F.ON’s ^lcnn>h\% 
Book ix, pp. 65, l»6. 
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governffleiit, ■when he held the office oi iiiiiii.'lcr-at-war, 
and had purposely placed iu the Euipcrnr's way the 
regiments most likely to revolt. Napoleon left Paris at 
one o’clock in the morning of the 1 2th, l>rcsikfasled at 
Soissons, slept at Laon, and arrived at Avesnes on the 
13th. He there found his array all concentrak'd between 
the Sambre and Philippcville, and the returns on the even- 
ing of the 14th gave a hundred and twenty-two thousand 
four hundred men present, under arras,'*- It was divided 
into five corps d’arm^e under d’Ei'lon, Meille, Vandnmrae, 
Gerard, and Lobau, with four corps of reserve cavalry 
under Pajol, Excelmans, Kellermann, and Milhaud, with 
the Imperial Guard under Mortier. The camp was placed 
behind small hills, just a league from the frontier, in 
such a situation as to be screened from tbe enemy’s 
view : and it contained three hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon.f The arrival of the Emperor raised the spirits 
of the soldiers, already elevated by their great strength, 
to the very highest pitch ; and the following proclama- 
tion was on the same evening issued to the troops : — 
“ Soldiers 1 This is the anniversary of Marengo and of 
Priedland. Then, as after Austeiiitz and M^agram, we 
were too generous ; we gave credit to the oaths and 
protestations of princes whom we allowed to remain on 
their thones. Now, however, coalesced among them- 
selves, they aim at the independence and the most sacred 
rights of France. They have commenced the most unjust 
of aggressions. Are we not, then, the same men 1 Soldiers! 
at Jena, when fighting against those same Prussians, now 
so arrogant, you were as one to two : at Montmirail as 
one to three. Let those among you who have been in 
England recite tbe story of their prison-ships, and the 
evils they have suffered in them. The Saxons, Belgians, 

* See xlppeudix, C, Cliap. xcm. 

f Clausewitz estimates Napoleon^s force, at the opening of the campaign, at 
129,000 men, Wellington’s at 99,000, and Blucher’s at 1 1 5,000,-~See Clause\vit2, 
vnL-.2^r ; and Lh Qrom Okrmih, hi, 135. It is probable some abatement mu.^t 
be>ma4€fcfrojn all these nunabers, for stragglers, non-effective, &e. 
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and IlaiiOTerians, the soldiers of the Rhenish confederacy, chap. • 
groan at tlie thought of being obliged to lend their arma _^^!!L. 
to the cause of princes, enemies of justice and of the rights 
of nations. They know that the Coalition is insatiable; 
that after having devoured twelve millions of Poles, 
twelve millions of Italians, six millions of Belgians, a 
million of Saxons, it will also devour the lesser states of 
Germany. Fools that they are ! a moment of prosperity i Nap. Book 
blinds them. If they enter France, they will find in it 77. 'vict^et 
their tomb 1 Soldiers ! we have forced marches to make, 
battles to light, perils to encounter; but with constancy ^.5?' 
tlie victorv will be ours ; the rights, the honours of the 

^ , , CiirotJ. 111. 

country will bo reconquered. For every Frenchman who 128,1-29. 
has a heart, the moment has arrived to conqueror die.” ^ 

Wellington and Blucher, at this critical period, were 
well informed from the outset in regard to the positions Positions 
and .strength of the enemy; but they were impressed of wSg- 
with the idea that the war was to be on their part an bTucIioI 
olleusivo one, and that Napoleon would never venture to 
attack on their own ground two armies, each of strength 
little inferior to his own. Should he do so, they relied 
upon secret information to be forwarded to them from 
Paris of his intended movements ; and Wellington fully 
expected that if any attack was made on him, it would 
be on his right by the road of Mons and Atli, for which 
reason the whole British cavalry had been quartered in 
that direction.® Even so far back as in May preceding, 

^ I'lrdt Wellington bad sueli secret information is evident, if proof were 
from liis dosjiatcli, Idtli May ISIo, where be gives a detail of the 
Fivac'li army, wliich corresponds exactly with that given by Gourgand. — See 
Grhw. xii. o‘d 4 . That letter concludes with these words : — ‘"'From all that I 
h.Hve heard laicly, I should doubt the regiments of infantry being all of twelve 
Lumhed men : 1 am certidn, however, that t/w ptrsou vko gives me the intclli- 
tjf lu-lk-vcs they are so." And in his letter to Prince Wrede, enclosiSig the 
accounts of the ariny^ on the same day, he says, " Je vous eeris deux mots 
pour vuiis ciivuyor los resultuts de riiitelligenee que vkns de rectvoir dc 
Fvmm d'itui mum' emez And to the Prince Schwartzenherg on the 

same day — “ Je vous envoie uu in^moii’e tire des iuielli^enccs quo j'ai revues 
nujiiurd’hui des ibrecs do ienneiai, et de leurs dispositions. Le gros de 
i’anuee ost sui* cettc fronticre, et j'ai dm miivdks miainm qu’oa a pris des 
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CHAP, the general orders he issued to his troops proveil that li<:' 
expected to be attacked, if an iTivasion was aticinptc-d. tm 
the right. The most rigorous measures hud been 
adopted bj the French to prevent aiiy intelligence cn,t>s- 
ing the frontier; but notwithstanding that, Wellinglou 
jum 6. knew on the 6th June that Napoleon was c.xpected to be 
in Laon on that day, and that the number of troops 
collected in Maubeuge and the adjoining towns was 
immense; and he had long been aware tliat arrange- 
ments had been made to bring the Imperial Guard from 
June 7. Paris to Maubeuge in forty-eigbt hours.t In consequence, 
orders had been given to declare Antwerp, Ypres, Tour- 
nay, Ath, Mons, and Ghent in a state of siege, the 
moment that the enemy crossed the frontier. On the 
June 10 . lOth he received intelligence, which proved to be prema- 
ture, that the Emperor had arrived in ^laubcuge on the 
preceding day 4 but till he was in possession of more 
authentic accounts, he did not deem it advisable to take 
any steps to concentrate his army ; and whoa tlic French 
i Groiman troops, abovG a hundred and twenty thousand strong, who 
foTourii'. perfectly concentrated in a square of four miles, 
xii;449, crossed the frontier in front of Fleurus on the morniiur of 

45 aud 

470. Clause- the 15th, Wellington’s men vet lay in their cantonments. 
34, 35. ‘ from the Scheldt to Brussels and Xivelles ; and Bluchers, 
scattered over the frontier from thence to Liege^ — a dis- 

arrangemens pour faire anivev la Garde a I^Iaiibeuge dans Tc.-'paee de 4>: 
heures/’ — Wellington" to Schwartzenberg, ItM JIa // ISid; Gurwoud, xii. 
397. And in liis letter of 13tli June bo saj-s-— / kair acf.’&uiiU jWn>i 
the 10th, on wliicb day Napoleon was still there ; aud I judge from bis spec^eb 
to the Legislatm-e, that bis departure was not likely tu be imiuediate.''-— 
WOOD, xii. 462. 

* Wellington to Lord Hill, 30f7i April 1815 ; Gchwuod. 
t All accounts from the frontier agree in the notice of a Cbvlloetiuu id' 
troops about Maubeuge. Buonaparte was expected to Ijc at Ijmi im th«- 
6tb ; and there were, on all parts of the road between Paris and the frontier, 
extraordinary preparations for the movement of troop.s in carriages, I'be 
number of the latter collected is immense in some of the towns/’-— VV eliinw- 
TON io Sib H. Habdingb, Brussels, IQth June 1815 ; GcRWOtiD, xii. 

< Ijhave received intelligence that Buonaparte arrived at Siaiibeuge 
he has gone along the frontier towanls Lille/'— W kl- 
Brussels^ 10th June 1815 ; Guewood, xli. 457, 
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taiK‘0 for botli armies of seTenty-fi?e miles broad, by from 
twenty to twenty-five deep— were only on their march to 
the point of rendezvous. 

It was not, however, from the want of authentic 
accounts of tlie appi’oacli of the enemy that the ti’oops 
Avere not eonceutrated. On the 12th June, information 
Avas communicated to the Duke that the French army 
Avas assembled on the frontier-, and prepared to attack.* 
The arrival of tire Imperial Guard at Avesnes on the 
13tli, Avas made known to the Prussian commander on 
the 14 th, by a drummer of that corps who had deserted.t 
During the night of the 13th, the bright light in the 
heavens to the Avest revealed to the vigilant outposts of 
Ziethon the concentration of a vast force in their front, 
which circumstance they at once rejrorted : and on the 
14th, intelligence Avas received of the arriA-al of Napoleon 
and Jerome at headquarters, which was immediately for- 
Avardcd both to Blucher and W ellington. Late on the 
evening of the same day, Ziethen reported to Blucher 
that “ strong columns of all arms AA’^ere assembling in his 
front, and that everything portended an attack on the 
following morning.’'^ Upon receipt of this intelligence, 
the Prussian marshal immediately despatched orders for 
the concentration of his army at Ligny, which were 

^ On the June Lieutenant-Colonel Yon ’Wessel, wliose regiment, the 
l.-t Hu:itAai‘s of the King’s German Legion, fomed an extensive line of ont- 
’to^ts ill front of Tournay, reported to Major-Genei'al Sir H. Yivian, to whose 
hrlgaaetlie regiment belonged, that he had ascertained, from information on 
which he could rely, that the French army had assembled on the frontier, and 
was |)repa,red to attack. Yivian repaired to the outposts to verify this informa- 
timu and learned that the French army w’as concenti'ating, and that if the 
Aliii'S did not advance, they would attack. Yiviim communicated what he 
had seen and heard to Lord Hill and the Earl of Uxbridge, by whom the 
firenuHtances were rnailo known to the Duke of Wellington. His Grace, 
howvwaaa dal not. for the reason before stated, think the proper moment had 
urnwil for making any alteration in the disposition of his forces.”— Siborne, 
ii. 4S, 40. 

t ** Hlucher avait deja oulonne la reunion de ses corps sur un premier avis, 
royn par un taml-iour de la Yieille Garde, <|ui avait deserts la veille (12.) 
La presence dv la Vieillc Garde tHait im indice certain et suf&sant pour donner 
revel! aux emiemisA—JoMiNi, Gampuynaefe 1S15, p. 146.,' 

Z During the night of the ISth, the light reflected upon the sky by the 
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despatched at eleven at night. Still no were taken 
bj Wellington to collect his troops ; and so ignorant were 
those nearest the enemy of the danger which was im- 
pending, that, on the morning of the loth, when the 
firing began near Charleroi, the Belgian videltes, wlio 
formed the advanced posts, conceived it was the Bru»ian 
artillery practice to which they had become .iccu^ti»im.*d. '“‘ 
Ziethen immediately warned Blucher of the invasion : 
but, by a strange oversight, he did not send similar infor- 
mation to the Duke of Wellington, who only heard of ii 
from the Prince of Orange at half-past four I’.ii. at Brus- 
sels, instead of half-past ten or eleven a.m., when it might 
have reached him, had it been sent direct. So little did 
he expect an immediate attack, that on that very day, 
(the 15th,) and at the moment when Napoleon with his 
vast and concentrated army was already far advanced 
across the frontier into the space between the British and 
Prussian cantonments, he was so far fi'om making any 

fires of the French bivouacs, did not escape the vigilant ohservatlmi efZscil.m's 
outposts, whence it was commimicated to the rear that these firoK anpeured 
be in the direction of Beaumont, and in the of Hoh'C'ftur*Sant!dv, and 

on the following inteUujcncc wm obtithial 1 / iia ai't'iVxl *>/ 

mid Ids brother Jerome. Ziethen iinmetliately comimmieated ihi.- hifuriK.J.k n 
to Prince Blucher and to the Duke of Wellington. iXotUng. howi vt.r. 
vet positively known concerning the real point of cuneentraiion. the 
strength of the enemj'", or his intended offensive inoveinent.-. Lute in the day, 
Ziethen ascertained through his outposts, that strong French curp^, t'rt:n]«v^ed 
of all arms, were assembling in his front, and that everything pA-riendcd an 
attack on the following morning. Ziethen’scomnmuicaTion uf ihL intcIHgciirc 
reached Blucher between nine and ten o'clock on the nigdit of tlio l-ith ; and 
simultaneous orders were despatched at eleven o’clock for the nuirch of Bui* ‘w','- 
corps d’arm^e from Liege to Hauniit, of Pirch’.-; from Xamur to Sundavlid, 
and of Thielman from Ciney to Namur ; while Ziethen was directed iu avoiit 
the advance of the enemy in his position upon the Sambre ; and in the 
of his being attacked by superior numbers and compelled to retire, lu dha t 
his retreat as slowly as circumstances would permit, in the ilireniuii < 
Fleurus, so as to afford sufficient time for the concentration of the oilier 
corps in the rear of the latter point.” — S iboenk, ii. 54. 

* ‘‘ Early on the morning of the 15th, the Belgian troops wliich rested upon 
the Charleroi road, lying quietly in their cantonmenU^ petfaii y mKntinnyr.s gf 

the advance of the French amipf when they heard a brisk cannonade at a 
..distance in the direction of Charleroi; but, not having received the slightest 
intimation of the enem/s approach, they concluded that the firing proceeded 
the artdleiy practice, which they had l!rec|uently heard before, 

-'^d to Sibobki, li. 7S. 
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immediate preparations for a defeBsiye ‘ struggle, that he 
was calinij writing a long letter to the Emperor Alex- 
ander at Brussels, detailing his plan for a general offen- 
m'e camjiaign against Napoleon from the Alps to the sea, 
in which the first attack was to be made by the Russians 
and Austrians ; while he anticipated no greater task, in 
the outset at least, for the British and Prussian armies, 
than to reduce the strongholds of Maubeuge and Giret 
immediately in their front.* And for that Tery night, 
the loth, he had himself accepted, and allowed his staff- 
generals at Brussels to accept, invitations to a great ball 
at tlie Duchess of Richmond’s in that city, which they all 
attended. In fact, the Duke had positive orders not to 
commence hostilities, the plan of the Allies being that the 
invasion of France should commence, as in 1814, from the 
Upper Rhine, and that the Anglo-Belgian army should 
act only in co-operation.^ f 

Although, however, both the British and Prussian 
armies were still in cantonments over an extent, for the 
two together, of seventy-five miles broad by twenty-five 
in depth, yet every arrangement had been made which 
skill and experience could suggest to render them capable 
of concentrating, and becoming ready either for offensive 
or defensive operations, on the shortest possible warning. 
The troops were all warned to be ready to march at a 
moment’s notice ; and the position of their cantonments, 

* Je vojri avee la plus gi'ande satisfaction, que nous sommes tons daccord 

hi dii jiiuii trop^raiions ; c’cst-il-dire, de Ihmtcr iioh'e exten- 
sion par la ties subsissances pour des armies si vastes ; que Farm^e 

if Italic doit eooperer avec les autres, mais stir line base differeiite; et que lo 
<NU 3 tre de la grande uniice dbperation, cellc qui s'etendra depuis la mer 
jusqua la Suisse^ doit appuyer ou la droitcoii la gaiicbe, selon ics circonstances. 
Ce eon ire sera compose (les troupes de votre Hajeste en entier; la droite de 
1 unuee tlu ^larecluil Blucber, et de celie sous mes ordres; la gauche, de cello 
smn les ordres inmiediats du Prince Schwartzenberg. Pour c*e qui nous 
regurde k% je erols que acrons ollipes defaire an nwim le nUge de Mem' 
‘WEiLiNUTON to Alexander at Ykntia—Brmuki Jnm 1815; 
Gurwdod, xii. 472. 

t Le Due de Wellington avaife ronire precise de m point commencer les Irntl- 
itiis. C'est Kapoleun qui a vouiu la bataille de Waterloo ; on n’arretc pas les 
destinies d\mo telle jiatiu'od— -Chateaubriand's iJestofra, tI 440. 
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CHAP, spreading out like a fan, of wliich iimssel* ^va^ ilie ee iiU ’. 
was such as at once funiisbed them at the mument with 
the supplies of which they respectively stood in need, and 
at the same time facilitated their concent rtiliuu within a 
very short period, not exceeding iwenty-i'tmr hours. 
Wellington’s left, under the Prince of Orange, was rail" 
toned between Blons and ISivclIes, with Jiraini-le-t.'umic 
and Nivelles for its rallying points ; the right, under Hill 
extended towards Ath.* Blucher himself was at Nantur, 
and his powerful array, a hundred and ten thousaml 
strong, was cantoned from Liege to Mivelles, where it 
came in contact with the British left. It coissisted of 
four coi'ps — viz., those of Ziethen, Pirch, Thielman, and 
Bulow ; whose respective rallying points were i'ieurus. 
Namur, Cincy, and Liege. But a considerable part of 
the British army was at Brussels ; some were at tJude- 
narde on the Scheldt ; and so little was an immediate 
attack anticipated in the direction of Charleroi, that the 
whole British cavalry was on the extreme right on the 
banks of that river, with headquarters at Ninovc, between 
1 Welling, the army and the sea, with posts between that river and the 
Qi^Ser- , Lys, for the benefit of the rich jiastures which its meadows 
£mi, afforded. “ Wellington,” says Jomini, ‘■'believed Napo- 
1815. ^Gar. bc stiU at Pai’is, and only learned tlie approach 

pussage of the Sambre. But hi,s troops, 
mind uotyet moved from their eautomueuts, extending 

161 . from Oudenarde on the Scheldt to Nivelles, were wariKnl 
and ready to start at the first signal.”^ Late on the 

The detailed positioB of Wellington’s army was as follows TIk* left wiiiir, 
tinder the Prince of Orange, consisting of Cooke s and Alten's Britidi, and i \r- 
poncher’s and Clmss^’s Duteh-Belgian divisions, was eantt.ned hetwet-n 
and Hivelles, with Nivelles, Braine-le-Comte, and Enghieu for ks rallying 
point. The right wing, tinder Hill, consisting of CUntun’s and Ctdrilkds 
British, and two Butch-Belgian divisions, extended from Ath to thidenartk*, 
with Grarmnont and Oudenarde for its rallying points. The reserve, eon.'^istinjr 
of Picton’s and Cole’s British divisions, and the Bnin.s\vick, Hanoverian, and 
Nassau contingents, were quartered in the neighbourhood of Bms>'els. The 
British and Germm cavalry was stationed at Grammont, Ninove, and the bank^ 
of t>e Bin,te..-!peI>utch-Belgian horse were at Bociik and Mens ; the Bnms- 
of Brussels. 
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f!venin<r of tlie 14tli, General Bourmont deserted to the 
licadi|uartei's of Bluclicr from Napoleon’s camp, and con- 
firmed tlie accounts previously received of the impending 
attack, tvliich induced the Prussian general to issue imme- 
diate orders for the concentration of his army.* But no 
cori't'sponding steps tvere taken on the part of the Duke 
of Wellington, who did not get that last intelligence till 
tlie afternoon of the ISth.f 

At da}’brcak on the loth, the French army crossed the 
frontier, and moved on Charleroi. The Prussian troops 
which occupied that town evacuated it, after a sharp 
skirmish, and retired to Flexrrus. The French forces 
passed the Sambre at Marclhennes, Charleroi, and 
Cliatclet. It was evident that the enemy were taken 
unawares, and Napoleon conceived sanguine hopes of 
being able to separate the British and Prussian armies. 
\V'ith this view, Ney was despatched with the left wing, 
consisting of Iteillo’s and d’Eiioii’s corps, and Kcller- 
mann’s iieavy cavalry, in all forty-six thousand strong, with 
a hundred and sixteen guns and five thousand horse, to 
(^r.vTRE BiiAS ; an important position, situated at the 
point of intersection of the roads of Brussels, Nivelles, 
Charleroi, and Namur, which Wellington had fixed on as 
the rallying point of his army, and whither they all, 
when put in motion, tended. By the possession of this 
decisive post, the French might have cut olf the communica- 
tion between the British and Prussian armies, and have 
been in a situation to fall with a preponderating force on 

’ ’When General BouFinont was presented to Bluclicr, the latter expressed 
in strnnw tL‘rms. his contempt for the faithless soldier. To appease him, and 
recall his utientiou to Bourmont’s principles, some of the officers in attendance 
]!uinteil to the white cockade in his hat ; but the Pimsian corumander replied 
with ch.aractenstic honour and rudeness— Eincrlei war das Volk fur einen 
Zeitid anstocki ! ilumBfott bleibt Hundsfott.** — (It is all one what a man 
Slicks, in his hat for a mark— a scoxindrel .remains.a.scoumlreh) — Rauschnick, 
Mittchd'^s Lddjif ; Si borne, i. 56 . w ' ' ' 

f Tlie followin.i? reason for the Duke's policy on this occasion is given in the 
Memoirs bearing Fuuches name, though they are known to have been arranged 
by 31. A1piion.<c de Beauchamps from the papers of that arch-traitor; — “3Iy 
agents with 3Ietternich and I.ord Wellington had promised maiwels and moun- 
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either at pleasure. ^loanwliilo Napoleon hirn'clf. with 
soTentj-two thousand men, iiiardicd toward> l-’kairus. rii'ht 
against the Prussian armv, wliich was (.•oncentrating with 
all imaginable expedition, and falling back towards LitiX^ . 
Ziethen slowly retired, contesting every teiiabk' positioti. 
towards the general rallying point in his rear ; hut his 

tains; ilte EngliHli gencmlissiino expei*k‘i! that I fjlioiihl at tli?:* very kai'1 civ*? 
Mm the pla« of the campaign, 1 knew fur certain that the n!sf«m0^ceii altark 
%vould trie place OB the 16th or 18th at Napok^nu iuteiidvt! ta give 

battle on the 17th to the English army, after haring marched right uxer the 
Prassians on the preceding day. He had the more refusuii to tnvflt to tin? 
success of that plan, that Wellington, dcceivwl by fake report*^, bfliinini tlie 
opening of the campaign might be dcfen*ed till the beginning of July, The 
success of Napoleon,, therefore, depended on a surprise; and I ariungtal my 
plans in conformity. On the very day of the departure of Napoleon, I des- 
patched Madame B , fiimished with notes written in cipher, containing 

the whole plan of the campaign. But at the same time I privately (kspafchrd 
Qvd&t'sfor suck olsfacks at the frontier where she was to pfiss, that she could not 
arrive at the headtpiarters of Wellington till after the event. Thi.s was the 
real explanation of the inconceivable security of the genemlissimo, wddeh at 
the time excited such universal astoiikhment.”^ Extraordinary as this story 
» is, it derives confirmation from the following statement by Sir Walter Scott, 
who had access to the best sources of information, which he obtained at Paris 
a few weeks after the battle : — I have understood,’* says he, on gocnl 
authority, that a person, bearing, for Lord W'dlington’s information, a detailed 
and authentic account of Buonaparte’s plan for the campaign, was uctuuily 
despatched from Paris in time to have reached Brussels before the eommenciv 
ment of hostilities. This communication w’as intrusted to a yl/zufk, who was 
furnished with a pass fromFouche himself, and who travelled with all dt'‘>putch 
in order to accomplish her mission; but being stopped for two daysontiic 
frontiers of France, did not arrive till after the battle of the Idth. Thi^, fuet, 
/or such I believe it to be, seems to countenance the opinion that Foueh.c main' 
tained a correspondence with the Allies; and may lead, on the other hand, to 
suspicion, that though he despatched the intelligence in question, ho contrived 
so to manage that, its amval should be too late for the piiipose which it Wxts 
calculated to serve. At all events, the appearance of the Frendi on tlie banks 
of the Sambi^e was at Brussels ara unexpected -piece of inteUipcnce'' — Puufs 
Letters^ Miscellaneous WorTcSj v. 79. — It is remarkable that Scott'.s sagca-iiy 
had, in this instance, divined the very solution of the question wlui-li 
Fouchc afterwards stated in his Memoirs as a fact. To the same purpose 
Grolman Damitz says : — “ Wellington believed that Napoleon would attempt 
nothing before the 1st July, and that his first operations would be directed 
against the right of the British. He was in expectation of a dispatch yro...- 
Fouche, giving him a detail of the plan of the campaign ; and till ho received 
it, he gave no credit to the accounts of any intended irruption by the enoinv..** 
— Grolmait Bamitz, i. 103; see also Die Qrosse aAron/I*, Hi. P28. On the 
other hand,^ Wellington says,—'* Avant mon arrivee a Paris au nmis de Juiliet, 
je n’avais jamais vu Fouche, ni eu avee iui communication quelconque. iii 
avec aucun de ceux qui sent H4s avec lui.” — Wellington to Dumou kiez, 
26,1815; Gurwoop, xii. 649. If this statement were inconsistent with the 
former, the Duke s high character for truth and accuracy would have rendered 
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loss ^ra.s rcTj considerable, and amounted during the day 
to twelve liundred men. A sharp action took place at 
Charleroi, and bloody skirmishes at Gossilies and Gillj ; 
but, though the Prussians fought brayelj, they could not 
much retard the advance of their numerous assailants. 
It was in the afternoon of the 15th, at half-past four, that 

it tlticisife of the ; Inii in reality it is not so:. It. only' proves tliat the 
Einrli.-rh gefcpral had ]ju»I no communication with Fonehe or those whom he 
.-f' to bo his. agents. It does not prove that he was not in expectation of 
iiiftiri nation from Paris, from persons whom he was not mcare were agents of 
the French uiini,-=ter; ami the wih’ character of the veteran police diplomatist 
u nders nt..ihiu.r more probable than that AVelliiigtons correspondents at 
Paris were, iiiikiiowii to the English general, his secret agents. ' That he, had 
eorrc'P'fiidciits, and l.*elieved on the whole he would not soon be 
a:tacKc-h i-; proved by the Puke himself,* for on the 13th June he wrote to 
i.ord l..yiicd<,>ch :— '* Wo have accounts of Buonaparte jbining the army and 
attacking us ; but 1 hare utrounfH from Paris of the Wtkj on ’which day he wa.s 
still there ; aiul I judge from his speech to the Legislature that his departure 
P US not iltJif’ f>> itHinijiiatc. I think we are now too strong for him here." — ■ 

^ .'ruwstnn, xii. M’i. On tlie night of the day on which this letter tvas wTitten, 
Nc.piltMJii sk'pi at Avesnes iu his o’vvn c«amp on the Flemish frontier ; and on 
the foilutthcg evening, being tlie 1-ltli, he issued to his troops the ju'oclama- 
tiun already given, immediately before the frontiers were crossed. The 
Kiaicmcnt <if thci expected female spy given by Bcott and Fouchc is perhaps 
(•oiiilrimMl by uii expre^siou of Wellington's, which proves he did. expect such 
a M'vrei inni.-'firy ; for in hk letter of Pith May 1S15, he said, addressing a 
^1. Ilfiioiil, i videiitly u ^py— *AI‘e vous prie de veiiir ici pour que je piiisse 
nt'abom'lior avec vons aussitbt que possible, et je vous envoie une sommo 
il’ajm/ut pmir las iiah du voyage. Bll est possible, je crois quo vous ferez 
blcii dhiiionor avee vous itg ghime tii quest ton "^'WEhh'nitOtO'^ d M, n’HEjfouL, 
I4th 3/b// ISlo; Grit wood, xii. 383, Kay, so strongly was the 
iHtkc Impressed witii the idea that no immediate attack was in contem- 
plation, tlmt on the 15th June, the trrp daij on which the French, at four 
in the morning, cro.ssed the frontier, and bm*st into the midst of the Allied 
eantcamieiits, he was calmly engaged in 'writing a long and able letter to 
the Emperor Alexander at Tienna, on the general plan of the campaign, 
already extrocted, which was based on a general invasion of France by the 
PiUssians, Prussians, Austrians, and Englisli, in three armies, operating from 
Fiiindio’s to the Bwiss frontier, which concluded with these woi-ds — ^‘'Le 
Jfai'Cafhal Blufher croit rpui la place do Givet no lui servdt daiieune iitilite; 
mrds je cruis nous aviotrs dcs nioyous sxithsantes pour tout ce que faudra 
qne nous fr^^ionsA—WELLixcTON d l'Empf.eeue Alexa^ber, Bruxelles^ 1 5th 
June 1815; Grnwoon, xii. 4 TO, 4P2,~ Nothing could be more proper than to 
iititke tiiovc genera! arrangements for futui-e offensive movements; but they 
afford demonstration that an immediate despemte defensive struggle was at 
that time not contemplated. At the moment that this letter wm written, 
Xrqu»le<ui was far advance<l across the frontier', and had passed Charleroi, in his 
attack on the Prussian cantonments; and in the course of the same evening 
intdligence of this arrived, and orders, to. collect -the troops with all possible 
expedition were issued by the Duke —-See Gubwood, xii 4T1, 4T2. A great 
military writer, accordingly, states it as a point concerning which there can be 
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Wellington receivod tins intdligeiicT at : i.riuv' 

were def^jJatclicd, upon the receipt of iatt;r and fuil'. r 
accounts, at half-past seven, to the troops in everv direction 
to concentrate at Quatre Bras ; and after thev had been 
sent olf, ho dressed and went with characteristic calmness 
and sau(/-f raid to the ball at the Duchess of Itidiinund s, 
where his manner was so undisturbed, that no one ili'- 
covered that any intelligence of importance h;id arrivi’d. 
Many brave men were there assembled atniilst the scenes 
of festivity, and surrounded by the smik's of beaut}-, who 
were ere long locked in the arms of death d 

Blucher’s army, with the exception of the fourth corps 
under Bulow, which, being stationed on the extreme left, 
between Liege and Hannut, had not yet come up, was 

no doubt, that both the Allied generals were surprised in the outset of the 
Waterloo carapaign : — “ Les ennemis/ says Joiuiiu, etaient sii real in formes 
de nos luovements, que leurs armies iie se trouvaient pas encore rasHeinbleihs. 
Blucher avait un de ses corps ^ Charleroi, uii autre h Namur, !e trt.ushuxH.' A 
Dinant, enfin le quatri^me & Liege. L’ann^c de Wolliiigtoii n arait pas tauanv 
boug6 des cautonnenients qu’ell© occupait depuis TEscaut jusqu' a, Nivellc/’ — 
JoMTNi, Vie de Napoleonfir. 625. To the same purport it is stated by a 
gallant British officer, himself personally engaged in the outposts when the 
irruption of Napoleon began : —* ** It is a historical fact wiutJi cannot Ite dcnietl, 
that at da 3 ’break on the morning of the 15th Juno 1815, the Allied army 
under the command of the Duke of Wellington was isuddt.tdf/ attuH'td ui ds 
cantonments by the French, headed by Napoleon, who by this 
ment obtained the military adimntaga of encountering separately the Prussian 
army on the afternoon of the 16th at Fleurus, and the English aniiy i>u the 
morning of the 18th at Waterloo, before these two forces could effitlemiy 
combine against him, as they did at sunset on the IStli, after the two erreat 
battles alluded to had been fought. Napoleon, bysoTereign authorliv, wieldi‘d 
with admirable skill, prevented the intelligence of his movements from t. re- 
ceding his attack upon the cantonments of the Allies." — Si R Fn anils Hkad, 
Memorandum on Waterloo, Qitarteidy Review, vol. Ixxii. 292, 203. The opin- 
ion of a most able military writer, General Clausewitz, is strongly expressed trj 
the same effect.— See Clausewitz, viii..52, 53; andi)?e Grosse Chroiuk, Hi 32b. 

* There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry; and briglit 
The lamps shone o’er fair wmmen and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went meny as a marriage bell : 

But hush ! hark ! — ^a deep sound strikes like a rising knell," 

' CMde iiarojcif, Cmito iii. 
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(.’OHcenti’atetl on tlje forenoon of the 16 t!i on the heights chap. 
hetwecii Brj and Sonibreffe, with the Tillages of St 
Ainand and Ligny strongly occupied in its front. This 
position, though liable to many objections, had some Description 
advantages; for the Tillages in front afforded shelter to of 
the troops ; and the artillery, placed on the semicircular cilev’^fOTce 
(■onvew ridge between them, commanded the whole field 
of battle ; while the slope behind, surmounted by the ~~ 
windmill of Bussy, formed a strong point-d’appiii in case Plate lew. 
of disaster. It was attended, however, by this incon- 
^■enionce, that the wliole Prussian force was exposed to 
the view of the French, while part of their army was 
concealed from the Prussians — an advantage of which 
Napoleon skilfully availed himself in the battle which 
followed. Although the fourth corps under Bulow, which 
was on the e.xtremc left at Liege, had not yet come up, 
the Prussian field-marshal had assembled eighty-four 
thousand men, of whom twelve thousand were cavalry, 
witii two hundred and twenty-four guns. The four 
brigades of Ziethen’s corp.s, formed in the first line, do- ^ ^ 

fended Jjiguv and St *\.mand ; those of Pircli were in iss, S’ ’’ 
the second, between Sombroffe and Bryc, and were sue- offldaT“ 
ccssively brought up to support the front. The left, under /uurio!’ 
Thielman, whicli had only arrived at nine o’clock in the 
morniiiff, extended towards Tongrine. Blucher was well 
aware of tlie disaclTantageS;, in a military poiiit of new, 
with which the position of Ligny was attended, especially iTilciauW 
when defended by three-fourths only of his whole force 1465,67. 
but his object in holding it was to secure his communica- 

* **’ La po.^itioB ties Pras^-iens 6tait Iwrissee de diffieult^s sui* sob front, i|ue 
fouvrait It* rui.-soau de Ligny : la gane’he s'etendaife jiisqn’aiis: environs de 
SiB'iil'jreat* i% Tungrine; la drolte, demero Saint Ainand. Ce grand bonrg, 
fonae di» trois villages distinetSj (qui portent ie nom de Saint Aniand le 
Clad, Fain Saint Ainand la Haie, ct Saint Amand le Hameau,) prot^geait Faile 
di'itile, dont le llanc appnyait 4 Waguelle; la seconde ligue et les reserves 
etaitnit entrv Sinabrefle et Bryc. Ainsi six grands villages, dont quatre 
f'taiiMii d \isi alio-rd diflkdle cause du mkseau, couvraient comine autant de 
la ligne dc renucini ; ses reserves et sa seconde ligne, places en colonnes 
d attatiue par kittalions, entre Sombreffe et Brye, pouvaient en soiitenir tons 
left, Ctimpttpu (k 1SI5, p. 164. 
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CHAP, tion with Wellington, br whom lie coiifnleiitly C'Xjtectnl 
to be supported before the conflict was seritntsly t'!igag<'d. 
Ho had had a conference that niorning at eleven with the 
English general at the windmill of Ikr, from whom he 
had received promises of aid by an attack in Hank mi the 
French army at four o’clock, 

Napoleon’s force was less mimerous ; dt consisted of 
Furceaiui scveiity-three thousand men, of whom twelve tliousand 
tac^fNa- were cavalry, with two hundred ami forty-eight guns, 
poieon. Emperor’s orders to Key had been to move early in 

the morning, and occupy Quatre Bras before the English 
army was assembled, and, having left a strong detach- 
ment there, advance with half his forces on Bry, so as to 
fall on the rear of the Prussians and complete their 
destruction. The attack in front was not to commence 
ifMsa’'' Ney’s guns in the rear showed that he had reached 
lus destiucd point; and Napoleon waited impatiently, 
offleuf^ with his army ready drawm up, till three o’clock in the 
Aceounf, afteruoon, expecting the much wished-for signal But 
18?5. Jom. not a sound was heard in that direction, while the loud 
pfoUo’.tv!' and increasing cannonade on the side of Quatre Bras, 
oo’ur^'Bat. wliicl was ouly three miles and a half distant, told cloarly- 
loo^so* M ^ desperate combat w’as going on there. Tiiere was 
chronTr ^ moment then to lose, if the Prussian arnij' was 

161, 174.' to be attacked before tbe fourth corps under Bulow came 
m ’ ■ up ; and the Emperor at half-past three o’clock gave the 
signal for attack.^ 

The better to conceal his real designs, Napoleon made 
Battle 'oi great demonstrations against St Amand on his left ; but 
perate con-' meanwhile he collected his principal force, concealed from 
viitge enemy, opposite the Prussian centre at Ligny, wliieh was 

toe ir' attack ; while; on his right, Grouchy, 

with Excelmans’ and Pajol’s corps of cavalry, was directed 
merely to hold in check the Prussian left. St Amand 
was carried, after a vigorous resistance, by the Freucli 
corps under Vandamme, assisted by a division of Reille’s 
: corps..;: and no sooner was the enemy’s attention fixed on 
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lluit (jiiarter, wititlier reinforcements were directed br Bh- chap. 

' ' ■ . ' ■ ' ^ ■ •i' XCIII ' 

clior, who retook the village only to be again driven out by J 1 

the French, than Napoleon’s centre, consisting of the 4th 
corps, liftecn thousand strong, commanded by Gerard, issued 
from behind tlic heights by which it was concealed, crossed 
the streamlet of Lign}', and, pushing up the opposite bank, 
commenced n furious assault on the villageof the same name. 

Ihit if the attack was vehement, the resistance was not less 
obstinate : three times Ligny was taken by the impetuous 
assault of the French grenadiers, and three times the 
Prussians, with invincible resolution, returned to the 
charge, and with desperate valour regained the post at 
the point of the bayonet. Intermingled with the inces- 
sant discharge of musketry in the village, came forth 
alternately the war-cries of the opposite sides ; and at 
every instant M’hcii the fire slackened, the loud shouts of 
“ En avant, Vive rEmpereur ! ” or “ Vorwarts, hourrah 
were heard above the roar of the artillery, which thundered 
from the opposite heights. Volumes of dark smoke, inter- 
mingled with flames, issued from the old castle of Ligny, 
atid added to the awful character of the scene. Each 
army had beliind its own side of the village immense 
masses of men, with which the combat was constantly fed ; 
and at lengtli the struggle became so desperate, that neither 
party could completely, by bringing up fresh columns, so, si.' Die 
expel the enemy. Still they fought hand to hand in the SrS! iii. 
streets and houses with unconquerable resolution ; while siboi'efi. 
the fire of two hundred pieces of cannon, directed on the Igg’ iH 
two sides against the village, spread death equally among 
friend and foe. At si.x o’clock, after two hours’ furious 
combat, nothing was yet decided ; and Blucher, by ofBcii 
directing in person a fresh corps against St Amand, had pioTn^V. 
retaken part of the village called St Amand la Haye, and 
an important height adjoining, commanding a large part 
of the field of battle. So impressed was the veteran field- 
marshal with the importance of this last attack, that he LebeD,-i(>4. 
gallopcdto the front and saidto the leading column, ^ “Now, 
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my children 1 show yourselves ; don’t let the great natiun 
lord it over you : forward, in God’s name, forward I’’ So 
far the Prussian general was successful : hut an attack 
which he directed against Wagnelle, on his extreme right, 
was repulsed with great slaughter. 

Napoleon, however, no sooner saw tlii.s advautage tluui lio 
ordered up fresh columns, and vigorously atiackcii St 
Amand la Haye, both in front and flunk. By degrees 
Blucher’s reserves began to be engaged, and his position 
became very critical ; for the attack of the French centre 
continued with unparalleled vigour, and neither Bulow’s 
corps had come up on the one flank, nor the much wished- 
for British succours on the other. Both parties, almost 
equally exhausted, despatched the most urgent orders to 
their other corps or allies to join them ; that of Napoleon 
at this juncture was so pressing, that ho declared to Ney 
that the fate of France depended on his instantly obeying 
it,'"" and he at the same time ordered d’Erlon’s corps, 
twenty-four thousand strong, forming that marshal’s 
reserve, forthwith to defile towards Ligny. Ney, however, 
so far from being in a condition to make the prescribed 
movement, was himself with difliculty contending against 
. defeat at Quatre Bras. Meanwhile the fight continued 
, with unparalleled vigour both in Ligny and St Amand. 
Every house, as at Saragossa, became the theatre of a 
separate and desperate conflict ; the troops fought no 
’ longer in combined order, but personally, or in detached 
groups ; and when ammunition failed, the bayonet or 
but-end of the musket, nay, even the stones of the frdicn 
houses, and the yet burning rafters of the roofs, supplied 
the rage of the combatants.^ The entire village was con- 

* At this moment, Marshal, the armies are warmly engaged. His Majesty 
commands me to direct you instantly to envelop the right of the enemy and 
fall on his rear : his army is lost if you act vigorously ; the fate of France is in 
your hands. Do not lose a moment in making the prescribed movenioiit, and 
march direct on the heights of Bry and St Amand, to contribute to a victory 
which will probably prove decisive.’ —Soult to Ney, 16 tk June 1815 , a ^juarfu' 
pm ^ee/ CapemouE; ii. 481; 482. 
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ecak'd in smoke, from 'iTlionce were heard, aboTe the rattle chap. 
of nm.sketrj, the yells and cries of the combatants, the 
crash of falling roofs, and smashing of doors and windows. 
I’l'escntly the French artillery of the Guard was brought 
up, and opened a terrible fire on the village. The Prus- 
sian reserve batteries came also into play ; and so furious 
was the cannonade, that it seemed as if, by an awful 
eartlK|uake, the valley had been rent asundei’, and Lignj 
had become the crater of a burning volcano. 

At seven o’clock, d’Erlou’s corps, wliich bad been 
.stationed !>y A'ey in reserve two leagues from Quatre De.«pemtB 
Bras, withdrawn theucc by the positive orders of the 
Emperor, made its appearance on the extreme Prussian 
right, beyond St Amand. They were at first taken for 
I’russians, and excited no small alarm in the French 
army ; but no sooner was the mistake discovered, than 
fear gave place to coiilidence, and Napoleon, now entirely 
relieved, brought forward his Guards and reserves for a 
decisive attack on the centre. The Ilamcau de St 
Amand, a group of homsos forming a salient angle between 
.St Amand la Have and Wagnellc, bad been carried by 
storm by the Pru6.sians of Tippelskirscheu’s brigade, and 
the French made the utmost efforts to make themselves 
masters of it, as it was the key of that part of the jiosition. 

Four times also had St Amand la Haye yielded to their 
impetuous assaults, and four times the loutl hourrah of the 
Prussians told that they had regained the post. So 
vehement did the contest become at this point, that when 
the fire uf the Prus.sians in the village began to slacken 
from having e.vjiended their ammunition, the 1 Itli hussars, 
who were .stationed in its rear, rushed into the midst of 
them and supplied tiiem with their own cartridges; an 
act of devotion to which many' of thcmsolves fell sacri- 
fices. Bluchers aiuxicty to retain this post, as well as 
Ligny, till the arrival of Wellington ou the right or 
Billow on the left, was extreme : and be incessantly fed 
the contest in the villages with fresh troops, until at length 

VOL, Xi!!. 2 S 
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liis last rcsorTCS were engaged. “ Forward, my lads ! we 
must do sometliing before the English jdjin us,*' exclaimed 
the Tctcran field-marshal, as he cheered on Ids nieu 
to join the deadly strife ; hut, meanwhile, tlie cx|»eiiding 
of his last reserves did not escape the eagle eye of lli*- 
French Emperor. “They are lost !” said he to (Jcranl, 
as he cast Ms eyes on the vacant ground behind Ligny ; 
“they have no reserve remaining.” Immediately the 
formidable infantry and cavalry of the Guard were 
ordered forward for the decisive charge, and directed 
upon the Prussian line immediately to the riglit of Ligtiy, 
so as to turn that important post.^ 

Milhaud’s terrible cuirassiers advanced at the gallop, 
shaking their sabres in the air ; the artillery of the Guard 
under Drouot moved up, pouring forth with extraordinary 
rapidity its dreadful fire ; and in the rear of all, the dense 
columns of the Old Guard were seen moving forward, 
with a swift pace and unbroken array. This attack, sup- 
ported by the appearance of d’Erlon’s column in the 
distance, and the opportune arrival of Lobau’s, who coming 
up at this instant was posted in reserve on the right of 
Fleums, proved decisive. Milhaud, with twenty squadrons 
of cuirassiers, charged home on the right flank of the 21.st 
Prussian regiment, which, albeit wearied and sorely 
weakened by the contest, was yet coming up with an 
undaunted front to meet the advancing columns, and 
utterly overthrew it. The fugitives spread the alarm far 
in the rear. The few battalions of infantry posted behind 
Ligny began to retire ; the bloodstained street of the 
village fell into the enemy’s hands ; and in the confusion 
of a retreat, commenced just as darkness overspread the 
field, the troops naturally fell into some degree of dis- 
order. The cannon, in retiring through the narrow lanes 
behind Ligny, got entangled, and twenty-one pieces fell 
into the enemy’s hands. The veteran Blucher himself, 
charging at the head of a body of cavalry to retard the 
enemy’s pursuit, had his horse shot under him, and he fell 
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licnesitli it. “ fiaid lie to Ids aidc-clo-cainp Nostitx, 
*• I am In.'jt." .!5ut tliat faithfii! officer .stood liy Ids side, and 
.sjiccccdi'd in the end in .suvinjx him. “ Why have yon 
d luv life.” said Bhicher to him, "to hrin<f me into 


saved my life,” said Bhicher to him, "to bring me 
this strait t” The Prussian hor.se, overpowered by tlic 
b'reiich c«iras.sier.<, were driven back, and the victorion.'j 
I'Tench rode .straight over the Ih'ussian murslml its he lay 
eiituiiirled below his dving steed. A second diarire of 
Prussian horse repulsed the cuira.s$ier.s ; but they, too, in 
the dark, jiassed the mar.-hal without seeing him, and it 
was not till they were returning that he was recognised, 
and with .some difficulty e.vtricatcd from the dead animal, 
iuul mounted on a stray dragoon horse. The loss of 
the French in the battle was six thousand nine Inindred 
men : wliilc the Prussians were weakened bv twelve 
tliousand, and lost four stamlard.s and twciity-onc }>iecc.s 
of cannon. But ten thousand more, almost entirely com- 
posed of the levies from the Prus.sian jirovinccs on the 
Ithine, who were in .secret inclined to Xajioleon. dispersed 
after the action, and were ia^i to the Allied can.--c.’ 

Wdiilo this de.-^perate conllict was raging on the left of 
the Allied jtosition, an encounter, on a les,s c-xtemsivo 
strale, but equally de.spcrate and more Buccessful to the 
Allies, took place between Wellington and Key at Quatre 
Bra.s. At midnight on the l.itli, the drums beat and 
the trumjuds sounded in every cjuarter of Brussels ; at 
daylight the troop.s a-ssembled at their several rallying 
jmints, and were rapidly marched off to meet the enemy. 
The Highland regiments, tlie 4dd, 7!fth, and 9'2d, which 
had their vullying point in the Park ami Place Kojal, 
were particularly remarked for the earliness of their 
muster, the discipline and precision of their moycment.s, 

" The Itiss iii the ktitlc?, to their olhekil was r — 
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oiup. ami tlic air, at oucc grave and uiidauukd, with wlii.-h 
they marched out of the town. 15ra^ wa^- the 

point of union assigned to the whole army ; Imi as its 
distance from Brussels was not above eighteen mile.', raid 
otlier corps of the army, particularly the i-higlish cavalry 
and artillery, had, some twenty-five, some thirty miles to 
march, they arrived at ditlcrent times ; ami I’icioii'.s 
division, with the Brunswickers, were fir>t of those who 
came np from behind on the ground. A brigade of the 
Belgian troops had been assailed tlie evening before by 
Key’s advanced guard at Frasnes, and retreated to Quatre 
Bras, where ten thousand of their countrymen were 
assembled under the Prince of Orange. Had Key 
attacked early and with vigour, he would probably bare 
iDieGrosse hiuiself master of this important point before tlie 
chron.^|i. British troops arrived from Brussels. But he moved 
Grdiman with such civcumspection, that it was not till noon that 
he advanced from Gosselies,'*^ where ho had passed the 
Irf'Nap.’ night, and it was half-past two before he had collected 
?os^ 04 . considerable force in front of Quatre Bi‘a.s, by which 
Gourg. S4. Picton’s division and the Brunswickers were near 

' W'ellmgton . ■ . . ' 

to Lord the field. But their whole force, with the Belgians, did 
June 19, not exceed at that time twenty thousand, ail infantry, f 
xii. 479 !”' with twenty-eight guns ; and Key had in all more than 
double the number of troops,^ of whom five thousand 


* Key’s orders were in fhese terms : — L’inteation dc sa e.-i qiiu 

vousattaquieztoutce qui est devont voiis : qu'apres laroirviyoureimhanf 
vous vous rabattiez sur nous pour concourir d envelopper lo corps ennoiid 
entre Sombref et Brie. Si ce corps etait enfonce auparavaiit,, alors hu 
manoeuvrerait dans votre direction, pour faciliter %alemerit yos operation.-.,;’ 
Au Mvouac devant FleuruSf d deux heures aprh midi, U 10. — Jo.mlni, 1\uh’ 
pagne de 1815, p. 168. 


t Allied forces at the beginniug of the action. 
18j090 Infantry, 

2,004 Cavalry (Belgians) 


20,094 and 28 guns. 
Kellermann came -up about five o'( 
bad 5165 cavalry, and 50 guns* 


French at do. in field. 
15,750 Infantry. 

1,865 Cavalry. 

17,616 and 38 guiiH. 
and wlien this was done tlie h’eiich 
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wore caviilrv, with a hundred and sixteen pieces of 
cannon. 

It was well for the British coqis that tlie French 
inai’shal did not concentrate his w’hole army together, 
and coinincnce his attack with his united force ; for if so, 
tlicy must inevitaldy have been cni.shcd. But Napoleon’s 
orders to reserve a large body in hand to strike the 
dcci.sivo blow again.st the Prussians at Ligny, led him to 
leave d’FrIon with nineteen thousand men in reserve 
near Bos.sclies. to bo at hand to support the Emperor at 
Ligny. In effect, the approach of that corps, as already 
nientioned. had a material influence on the battle at that 
place, though they did not actually take part in it. Ney 
himself, with eighteen thousand foot, eighteen hundred 
and fifty cavaliy, and forty-.six guns, commenced the 
attack at (^uatre Bras. The Belgians were soon over- 
tlirown ; but, as they were retiring from the field, a broad 
line of red uniforms, to the inexpressible joj' of the Prince 
of Orange, was seen on the road from Brussels ; and soon 
after, Pictoifs division and the Duke of Bruu.swick's men 
came up in haste and covered with dust. In.stantly 
forming with great precision when they got in sight of 
the enemy, along the Kamur road, the British division in 
front, aiul the Ilanoverian brigade in a second line, they 
prepared to receive their attack. The Allies were now- 
equal in minilier to the French, both being somewhat 
almve twenty thousand ; but the former had not above 
twenty-eight giui.s, and no horse, except some squadrons 


■* Fn'ip.'li luitk'r IXtn* origiimll)" — 

Infaatry.' ' C*uiis. 

Hpct.nri! Keille, « . * 23,420 aod 46 

First trErlosi, ♦ , . 18,420 ... 46 

:i; :: ; 41, TO ' 

%7m: 

, ■ 2,240 ^ 

4,046:... :24:: 


Total, 46,786 116 

- -CiorROArn, p. 47. Chtly half of tills force, however, fought at Qimtro Bras, 

the corps of ti'Erlou bclBg off to Oguj. 
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f'liA!'. of Bninsviek Imssars, wbidi pare the enemy at first a 
J-.-, 1, decided advantage. The lielgians. indeed, bad tuu 
tlioiisnnd cavalry on the Jicld ; bat they never conld be 
brunght to face the enemy, and, Avhen led forward to the 
charge, fled with such precipitation, in an early jieriod 
of tile action, that they swept the Duke of U’eiiinglon 
and bis staif with them tbrongb <,)natrc liras, and were 
not again seen on the field, I’he Duke now ordered part 
of the Brunswickers to move np on bis right, belwtH,'n 
the Charleroi road and the Bois de Bossii, wliilst he eansed 
Pack to advance, bringing np tlicir right 
itb. w.ri- shoulders, so as to occupy the ground between, that road 
x.OT.ni:l“ and the wood of Piermoiit. Two heavy French masses, 
in“nn 5 r* jn-eceded by a cloud of skirmisiiers, advanced to meet 
*”• them ; tlie skirmishers drew off as the adverse lines 
(IfturfS’i approached; gradually the French fire slackened, and 
whorm', i. tlicir columns began to waver; then, nnitin!x with a inightv' 
iHe’orwso sliout, tlic British rushed on with lowered bayonets, and 
ai.Cei?.'’ drove their opponents back in confusion to their original 
position. ^ 

Upon this the French cavalry rode with the utmost 
v^hemrat gallantry close np to the British infautry, now wholly 
tliTBritUh dcimdecl of hox’semen, and assailed them with .such I’api- 
.-citiare.-. gabres were upon more than one regiment- 

before they had time to form square. The 4 2d, in par- 
ticular, were charged in the middle of a field of tall rye ; 
two companies had not fallen hack into the square when 
the lancers were upon them, and they were driven 
back upon it, followed by some of the horse, and were 
almost cut to pieces, with their brave colonel, Sir Robert 
Macara, who was killed on the spot. The French horse- 
men, however, paid dear for their success ; for a well- 
directed volley from the remainder of the regiment 
stretched many of them on the plain, and the men, 
closing rapidly in, bayoneted such as liad penetrated 
■ into thq square. Meanwhile Pack’s brigade, consisting 
of the Royals, 42d, 44th, and 92d, wliich here upheld 
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tlicir nol)Io cliaracter, sacceeclecl, after an arduous conflict, chap. 
in repiilsinir the cnemj on the left of the high road. The ' 

third of these regiments being suddenly assailed by lancers 
ill rear, when engaged in front, and having no time to 
form s<nuiro, performed the astonishing feat of receiving 
the cavalry hi and defeating it by a single well- 
directed discharge of the roar rank, who faced about for 
tliat |*iirpose. At the same time the 28th, 32d, 79th, 
and .9.)th, forming Kempt’s brigade, maintained their Near Ob- 
ground on the left; and although the French troops, n.'xlp. u. 
botli cavalr}’ and inftintry, fought with the utmost fmy, Wellington 
and repeatedly rode up to the very bayonets of the sol- tLrrtfjuaa 
diers, calling out, “Down with the English I— no quarter 
— no quarter!” and the enemy’s cannon with unresisted 
fire made dreadful havoc in the British squares, yet little 
ground was gained, and Quatre Bras was still in the man, i. sos. 
hiuuls of the Allied troops, though the enemy’s horse sio.sb.' 
repeatedly rode up to its streets.^ 

In no action of the war did the British combat 
to greater disadvantage, or with more desperate valour, Desperate 
than here, from half-past two, w'hen the battle com- ?S‘fet(is!" 
incnccd, till three o’clock, when Wellington in person 
arrived. He had just galloped across from Bry, where 
he had had a conference, as already mentioned, with 
Bliicher, on their joint operations, and expressed his 
doubts to the Prussian general on the nature of the 
ground he had chosen for the battle. Confident in his 
great superiority, especially in caralry and artillery, Ney 
inislied his adTaiitage to the utmost. Anxious to fulfil 
tlic instructions he had receired, and repulse the British 
before their reinforcements arrived, so as to be able to fall 

* Tbe colonel of Uie 44th, Hammerton, when he heard the rush of horsemen 
hi In'- vcui\ calmly called out, ‘‘ Rear muk, right-about face— Present—Fire ” 
cilect of the volley hi Vine, at twenty paces’ distance, was very great; but 
some of t!ie boldest of the lancoi's reached the bayonets, and one struck Ensign. 

Clirlsiie severely in the face : but that heroic officer, amidst all the agony of 
the wound, preservod the colours by throwing himself on his face. — S iborke, 

LUi>, 121. 
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M'itli the bulk of bin forces on the I’nissian.s when ciipairosl 
with the Emperor at Liguy, he made the attack with ail 
his accustomed vigour. Foy’s divisiun us.siiilt'il t^iuitru 
Bras ; BacheluK the village ui‘ ihennont ; wliilc on the 
extreme French left, the wood of Bos.-u was {.'urried, after 
a Idoody combat, by Jerome. 'In -eonscqueiiee of the 
British having few cannon, and, after the ilight of the 
Belgian horse, no cavalry, the whole weight of tiie conflict 
fell on the infantry, who had no re.sonrco hut to throw 
themselves, with all possible rapidity, into squares. Tiie 
opportune arrival of Kellermauu, with his division of 
cavalry, nineteen hundred strong, on the field at thi.s time, 
which raised his horse to above hve thousand, enabled 
Xcj to employ that arm with fatal eliect. The 42d and 
44t]i, now formed in square, were charged so frequently 
to the very bayonets of the .soldier.s, that nothing but 
their extreme steadiness saved tliem from de.struction. 
The 2Sth was assailed suddenly on three faces at once, 
by cuirassiers and lancers. “ 2Sth, remember Egypt 1 ” 
exclaimed Ficton, who was in the inside :* and motion- 
loss the men stood with their muskets in their hands. 
Not a voice was heard in the square but that of the 
colonel, xvho called aloud, “ Read}'!” The high corn c-on- 
! coaled the horsemen from the foot-soldiers ; but soon a 
hollow rusln was heard, the corn-blades bent suddenly 
forward, and the lances of the enemy appeared within 
twenty paces. The word “ Fire ! ” was then given by 
the colonel ;t each front of the squares poured in a 
deadly volley, and the proud horsemen were instantly 
scattered in every direction : a rolling fire from the rear 
ranks completed their defeat.^ 

Notwithstanding their heroic resistance, however, the 
, combat, from the want of cavalry and the scanty artillery 
on the side of the British, was for long unequal. The 
Bois de Bossu, a post of gi'eat moment, as it entirely 
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coTcred the Eiidisli rialit flank, bad been at lenatli lost ; chap. 
and the styiares in the open fields, sorelj reduced bj the _1__1 
grape-sliot of tlic batteries, could hardly close up with 
sufficient rapidity to withstand the repeated and desperate 
charges of Kellcnnann’s horse. The men were becoming 
impatient under the dreadful fire of cannon to which, 
from being necessarily stationary through the want of 
cuvair c, they were exposed, and repeatedly asked, “ When 
shall we be at them 'i” The heroic resistance of the 42d 
and 44th, now sorely reduced, was watched with intense 
anxiet}' by Ihcton, who, despairing of getting the Belgian 
hor.se, which had fled from the field, to face the enemy, 
and having no otlier cavalry at his disposal, resolved on 
tlic bold measure of charging the enemy’s cuirassiers and 
lancers with infantry. For this purpose, lie formed the 
Royals and -ZSth into column, and, placing himself with 
Kempt at their head, followed by the 32d, plunged head- 
long, with loud sliouts, into the midst of the enemy’s 
cavalry. 'J’hey were immediately charged on all sides by 
lancers and cuirassiers ; but, although entirely enveloped 
by their furious assailants, they repelled every attack by 
the precision of their fire ; and efiectiiallj took the 
pressure off the 42d and 44th. Viewed from a distance, 
the British squares could not be seen amidst the sui-ging 
multitude of horsemen by which they were sun’ounded, 
until their places were made apparent by a sudden volley, ^DieGrossa 
which, like the explosion of a bomb, scattered the assailing 
squadrons in every direction. But still the conflict was 
very doubtful ; and the Belgian infantry, seven thousand 
five Imudred strong, were so panic-struck that they 
ahancloued the field, leaving the British, Hanoverians, 
and Brunswickers, not above twelve thousand in all, to oourg.bs, 
withstand double that number of French, including five oam-iXo?. 
thousand admirable horse. ^ 

Despite all their gallantry, the situation of the British 
had now become very critical, when the two infantry 
brigades of the 3d division, under Lieutenant-General 
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Count .Mten, most opportunely arrivesl on tlic fKikl about 
six oVlock, aet'onipunicd by two batteries of foot-artillerv. 
Tliis reiiifoivemeiit, wliie-b addetl ilvc tliousaiid five hun- 
dred atiuiirablo soldiers and twelve guns to the British 
ranks, in some degree restored the eipiulity of the opposite 
forces, as Xcy had twenty thoiL^apb-mcn and guns; 
hut his live thousand horse still gave Jiim a vast advan- 
tage in that ana. ilalket s brigade, which headed the 
reinforcement, was immediately directed towards the 
Frcjicli loft, between the wood of Bossu and the Charleroi 
road, while Kielmanscgge’s brigade, which followed, 
received orders to strengthen the extreme British left, 
where the troops which had so long fought with the 
cavalry were much reduced iii numbers, and nearly 
exhausted by fatigue. Xcy, upon perceiving this acces- . 
sion to the Allied forces, despatched a peremptory order 
to d’Erlon, to join him with his whole corp.s without a 
moment’s delay — a step which exorcised, as will appear 
in the sequel, a most important, perhaps decisive, influence 
on the fate of the campaign. At the same time, ho 
strongly reinforced his troops in the w’ood of Bossu, and, 
by a redoubled discharge from all his guns, prepared a 
fresh attack. The 42d and 44th were now formed into 
one square, and, with the 30th, which also got into the 
same formation, again repelled a formidable attack of 
French lancers. But the 69th was not equally fortunate ; 
for, before the square could be completed, Ivellermaun’s 
dragoons attacked and broke it, taking its colours ; and, 
sweeping on, again assailed Picton’s wearied bands, whicli 
only repelled tbeir assaults by their unvarying steadiness 
in square. The resistance was most vigorous at every 
point ; but the Allies, destitute of horse, were threatened 
with being turned on either flank; and Xey, deeming 
success secure, despatched the taken colours of the 6.9th 
as a harbinger of victory to the Emperor.^ 

At length, at half-past six, two brigades of Guards, 
under Maitland and Byng, arrived with some other 
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troops, M'lnch raised the Allies in tlie field to twenty- chap. 
eight thousaiul men and sixtj-eiglit guns. The men ' 
wore covered with dust and dropping M'ith sweat, after a 
toilsome march of eigliteeu miles from Enghien. Tlicj Amvaihif 
were immcdiatelv ordered by Wellington to retake the rea.we» tu 
wood of Bossu, ■whioh they did in the most gallant style ; 
hut as soon as they httempted to debouch on the other 
side, their advance was checked by a tremendous fire of 
round-shot and canister from the French batteries ; and 
tlicy wei'c driven back into the cover of the trees with 
great slaugliter. A vehement charge of French horse 
oii the disordered Guards, which followed, was repulsed 
by a volley from the men under cover of tlie ditch of the 
wood. Encouraged by this success, they held the wood, 
and every effort of the enemy to expel them from it was 
defeated with heavy loss. Such, however, was the fatigue 
of the Guards with this obstinate conflict, that many ^ 
fainted among the trees from absolute exhaustion, when Dam. i. ' 
in the act of clicering on their more robust comrades, bonie, ;.'" 
This despei’ate struggle continued for nearly three hours, jom. camp. 
without any decided advantage being gained on either 
side ; but, as night approached, it was evident that the 
ciieinj's attacks were growing weaker, while the successive 
arrival of the remainder of Cooke’s Guards inspired fresh ii. m ’ 
ardour in the wearied British.^ 

Still none of the cavalry had appeared, nor did the 
first brigade of British horse ari’ive on the ground till Desperate ^ 
late in the evening ; the greater part not till midnight, tteBritlsh! 
after the conflict had entirely ceased. Aleanwhile Ney, 
with Itcille’s corps and tlie cuirassiers, was making the 
most desperate efforts to force the English from their 
position. But such was the rapidity and precision of the 
British fire, that all his efforts proved ineffectual ; and 
towards seven, when Alten and the Guards, and a troop 
of liorse-artilieiy, had come up, it became evident that 
the weight of force had inclined to the British side. 

The French marshal, however, accustomed to victory, and 
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trusting to tlic support of d'Erlfiirs eorps, wliii-li lio 
every inomcut expected to arrive on tlie fn ld. <*i)ntiniRii 
liis attacks with tlic utmost impetuosity. Itvit tlie witii- 
(Iruwingof that powerful re.«erve, wiiicli Avuuld ju-ohuiily 
have eliaiiE'cd the fortune of the dav, witlauit Itencfitimi; 
Napoleon, |iroved filial to Xey, His last iituicks were 
all repulsed M'itli great loss ; and at haigth, .-tnng to 
the rpiiek hj their failure, iiiidiug tluit d’Erlon liad not 
come up, he .scut a positive order for liiiii to retrace his 
.slep.s from Liguv, xvhere he had produced .nn impression 
on the Hunk of the Prussians ; hut he did not iinive till 
after it was dark, and wlien the Inittle was already lo.st. 
Wellington, seeing the prcs.sure on his wings and centre 
relieved, ordered a general advance ; and the line, witli 
loud shouts, moved forward to the position of the French, 
who retired with precipitation. Ney at nightfall retreated 
to Frasnes, a mile ft-oni the field of battle ; ami Welling- 
ton's men, wearied alike with marching and lighting, lay 
on the ground on which they had fouglit at Quatre Bras, 
surrounded by the dead and the dying. ^ 

In this bloody combat, the Briti.sb and Hanoverians 
liaci three hundred and fifty killed, two thomsand three 
hundred and eighty wounded, and a humlrcd and .seventy- 
two made prisoners. The loss of the Belgians and 
Bnuiswickers was thirteen hundred more — in all, five 
thousand two hundred men. The French loss amonnted 
to four thousand one hundred and forty ; and the fact of 
the repulsed army sustaining a smaller loss than the 
victorious one, is easily explained by tlie circumstance, 
that during the greater part of the day the British 
infantry, without cavalry, and but little artillerv, com- 
bated against the French, who had fifty gims and five 
thousand admirable horsemen in their ranks. Among 
the killed was the gallant Duke of Brunswick/'- who nobly 
fell while rallying his men,^ when they were suffering 

* ^^Tbis noble diief bad exhibited the utmost coolness during that trying 
day*”— SiBOENE, L 114, 110* 
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dreadfully under the fire of the French artillery. No 
gum and few prisoner's were taken on either side ; for 
the French having eonimonced the combat M'ith giving 
no (piarter, atid evinced unparalleled exasperation during 
the wliole day, the iiritish troops were driven into a 
sanguinary species of combat, alike foreign to their 
])r(‘vimis luddts and present inclinations. 

l)uriijg the night of the 16th, Wellington received 
intelligence of the defeat of the Prussians at Ligny, and 
that they wore retreating in groat confusion in the direc- 
tion of Wavre. Although, however, the troops of the 
Ithenish ^woviuecs, to the number of nearly ten thousand, 
left their colours and fled to Liege and Aix-ia-Chapelle, 
before they halted, yet not a man was missing from the 
provinces of Old Prussia, and several fresh troops joined 
from tliat of ilunster. Among these steady bands, the 
spirit of the men was neither tamed nor weakened. 
Unbroken confidence was placed in the aged chief who 
had so often led them to victory ; and above all, in the 
energy with which he laid been known on many former 
occasions to repair disaster. Nor was this confidence 
misplaced. Bluciier, on this trying occasion, proved 
himself worthy of heading the vanguard of the mighty 
ho.st which combated for the independence of Europe. 
Placing full reliance on the resources of his own mind, 
uud on the stern resolution of his men, he directed his 
whole energies to the one great object— the concentration 
of the whole forces in both armies to crush Napoleon. 
Ili.s line of retreat was directed by Tilly and Gentinnes 
to B'avre, in order to be still in communication with the 
Eiigli.sh forces. The reserve parks were brought up, in 
order to be ready for another battle ; while Thielmafos 
corps, which covered tlie movement, was to march upon 
Gembloux, where, having formed a junction with Bulow, 
who was coming up from Hannut, the two united were 
to fall back uj)on Wavre, where, upon the evening of 
the 17th, the whole Prussian army was actually con- 
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ceiitratetl ; the battering train was witiulruwn from Liege 
to .Mae.'triclit ; and evervUiing whicli i-kili or j>rntleiia* 
could .-ugge>t was dune to put ilie annv in tlie mo>t 
eflicient state. " ^Ve have lost one battle," said (»uei- 
senan : “we must gain another." Despatches were sent 
oir to Wellington, atinonndng Dlueher’.s readiness “ to 
co-operate in a general engagoiiiont tni the follow ing daj 
in front of Waterloo, not with two corps only, but with 
his whole army, provided, if the I’rencli did not attack 
them on the 18th, they should attack them on the 1 hth 
and a noble proclamation was issued to bis troops, which 
concluded witli the prophetic words — “ I shall imme- 
diately lead you anew against the enemy : \vc shall beat 
hiiii, for it is our duty to do so.” ^ 

The English general at once saw that he could not 
maintain his position at Qnatre Bras, when his left flank 
was uncovered by the retreat of the Prussians, and also, 
that by retiring to Waterloo, he w’onki be so near Blucher 
that they would be able to aid each other in case of 
attack. Accordingly, at ten o’clock ne.\t morning, the 
British army, which was by that time in groat part con- 
centrated, sixty thousand strong, at Quatre Bras, retreated 
through Genappe to Watehloo. Napoleon, according 
to his usual custom, rode over the ghastly field of battle 
at Ligny on the morning after the conflict, and observed 
with satisfaction the great proportion which the Prussian 
dead, lying around that village, bore to the loss of the 
French. From that, after directing Grouchy, under whose 
orders he placed Vandamme’s and Gerard’s corps, with one 
of Lobau’s divisions, and Excelmaus’ corps of heavy 
cavalry, with one of Pajol’s light-horse divisions, lie 
moved with his staff and Guards, and the two remaining 
divisions of Lobau’s corps to Quatre Bras, from which 
Wellington had recently before retired on his road to 
Waterloo. His instructions to Grouchy were “to follow 
up the Prussians and complete their defeat.” So rudely, 
however, had the French been handled on the field of 
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biittle oil the jtrt’cediiig tlaj, that no attempt was made nup. 
lij them to di>uirh the retreat of either armr, excepting 
liv a large budj of lancers, wliiclx, about four o'clock in 
the iifternoon, charged the English cavalrj who were 
covering ilie retreat between Cicna]H>e and Waterloo. 

The ila y was oj>pressivcIy hot, and the atmosphere close 
with the sulphurous clouds which bespeak an approaching 
tliundcr-storni. .\ot a drop of rain, hovvcTer, had jet 
fallen, when, on the discharge of the first gun from the 
iiriti.sh horse-artillerj on the right, the concussion seemed 
to rebound like an electric shock to the heavilj charged 
mass above ; a tremendous clap of thunder follow^ed, and 
the rain instantly fell in such torrents, as in a few 
minutes to flood the ground, and for a period stop all 
movements on both sides.* When the weather cleared 
nji, the English iicavy cavalry, under Lord Uxbridge 
and Ponsonby, retired through Genappe, leaving the 7th 
hussars in that town to check the enemy. The French 
lancers in the first instance drove that regiment, supported 
by a few other squadrons which covered the rear, through 
the street ; as, in s{)itc of tlie gallantry of that distin- 
guished corps, its light horses and the sabres of the riders 
were unequally matched, in a close charge, with the 
lancers of France. This was in an especial manner the 
ease in the narrow chaussde of Genappe, where the con- 
flict took place, and where the lances, like the spears 
the ilacodonian phalanx, presented an impenetrable 
front. IVIajor Hodge of the 7th, who bravely led his 
corps, and tlie commander of the lancers, were both ii° 2 , lii 
killed ill close fight, combating at the head of their men.i 
Lord Uxbridge, now the Marquis of Anglesea, no 
sooner perceived this, than he charged in person at the 
head of the first Life-Guards. These magnificent troops, 

* subito nubos coelumqtxe, diemque, 

Teiicroi’niii cx ocxilis, ponto nox ineubat ato. 

Intoinierc poli, et erobiis micat, igxiibus author : 
rrcerscntornqxie viris intentant omnia mortem.’' 

jrEnciiL i. 88. 
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alliuit \mproteetcd by armour, bore down upon Hr* Fiviteli 
liorsemon with .‘•ueh vigour, a.s they were a^ceiiding the 
nlnpe on tliC other ^kk* of (je!iaj»pe,,that the ^hock jya.s 
irre.-intibk’, and in a few miiiutw the Taiicei'si were totaliy 
defeated, and driven with great .duugliter headlong 
Ihroiiglithe town. Xo farther serions attempt v,'ns made 
by the enemy to disejuiet the retreat, wliich was eon* 
ductetl with perfect regularity and the utmost skill by 
the English general. Wellington retired with hi.s whole 
troops to the front of the forest of Soiguics, where lie 
took up his position on either side of the Idglj road from 
Charleroi to Brussels, in front of the village of Waterloo, 
on ground whicli he had already selected atul had surveyed 
as the theatre of a decisive liattie. Xapoleon followed 
witli the great bulk of his forces, and arranged them 
nearly opposite to the English, on botli sides of the high- 
road leading from Charleroi to Brussels, with headquarters 
at la Belle Alliance. Thirty-two thousand had been 
detached under Grouchy to observe the Prussians who 
were retiring towards Wavre, and tiie troops whicli had 
assembled at nightfall amounted to about eighty thousand 
men. Wellington was not equal in point of numerical 
amount, his whole force being only sixty-seven thousand 
six hundi’ed men ; but he w'as still more inferior in 
artillery and in the quality of part of his troops. Ilis 
cannon amounted to only one hundred and fifty-six 
pieces, while the French had two hundred and forty- 
eight ; and the British, Hanoverians, and Brunswickers, 
in number about fifty-one thousand, could bo alone relied 
on for the shock of war — the remainder being compo.sed 
of Belgians, for the most part disaffected or recently 
raised Nassau levies, upon whom little dependence could 
be placed in any serious conflict.^ 

Thougli the campaign had only as yet lasted two days, 
yet its result in the first instance had been eminently 


* See Appciidix, Chap. xciv. 
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favouralile to Use Freucli troops, and bad wortliily chap. 
rewarded the skill and daring of their chief. With a _1_ — 1 
force inferior npoji the whole bj fully screntj thousand 
men to ins opponents taken together, he had succeeded ResuitVof 
in combating at Ligny with advantage, at Quatre Bras 
witli superiority of force ; and nothing but the extraor- 
(linary and unforeseen circniustauce of d’Erlon’s corps, 
nineteen thousand strong, having been marched at the 
decisive moment firet from Quatre Bras to Ligny, and 
again from Ligny to Quatre Bras, without taking a part 
in cither action, had prevented him frora gaining in the 
very first day of the campaign what might have proved 
decisive success against both his opponents. Had 
d’Erlon’s corps been thrown on the flank of BIncher 
when his last resources were exhausted, and Napoleon’s 
fduard charged, the Prussian army would have sustained 
an irreparable defeat, possibly as disastrous as that of 
Jena. Had the same force been hurled against Pack’s 
and Kempt’s heroic brigades, when enveloped by Keller- 
numn’s cuirassiers at Quatre Bras, the English divisions 
engaged would liavo been destroyed before Alien’s men 
or the Guards came up, or driven to an eccentric retreat, 
highly dangerous to themselves in presence of such a 
superiority on the enemy’s part in cavalry and artillery, 
and probably fatal to tbe future communication of Blucher 
and ^VellingtoIl. So great were the advantages gained 
by the admirably conceived iiTuption of the French 
Emperor into the space between the cantonments of the 
two Allied armies, at the head of his own force, folly 
concentrated, when each of theirs had a long distance to 
go over before their troops could be drawn together. 

And such the dangers incurred by the Allied commanders, 
and especially Wellington, in delaying the concentration 
of their foi'ces, after those of the enemy had been all 
accumulated at a single point. 

But the advantage, wellnigh decisive, thus gained by 
Napoleon in the very threshold of the war, was lost by 
the stubborn and heroic resistance with which he was 
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encountered at Ligny and Quatro Bras by tlic i’russians 
and English, joined to tlic extraordinary cireinnstance 
wliicli led to both his arraies being deprived of the 
powerful succour of d’Erlou’s corps at the lime' when it 
was most requii'cd. And the skilful conduct of the Allied 
generals in making a parallel retreat, as from the circum- 
ference of a circle still inclining towards its centre — 
Wellington to the front of the wood of Soignics, Bluchcr 
to the neighbourhood of Wavre— at once restored to them 
the advantage wliicb the French Emperor had gained at 
the opening of the campaign. They were both now 
concentrated, and in a situation not only to give battle 
with their whole forces in a single field, but to aid each 
other in the most efficacious way if attacked separately 
by the bulk of his forces. That was the dcci.^ivc circum- 
stance. Tiiey had now regained, by their vigour and 
firmness, after the campaign began, the advantage of 
which, by his superior diligence in concentrating his 
troops, and rapidity in directing their movements, he liad 
at first deprived them. If fully engaged in front now with 
either army, Napoleon was exposed to a flank attack from 
the whole weight of the other, entirely concentrated, not 
more than ten miles distant. Prudence in such circum- 
stances would have counselled retreat to the French 
general, satisfied with the advantages already gained. 
But that was not the characteristic of the Emperor’s 
mind, nor was it, perhaps, consistent with the necessities 
of his situation. Daring, hazardous advance, staking all 
on a single throw, had always been his policy, and it liaci 
so often proved successful in circumstances yet more 
hazardous, that he had the utmost confidence in its not 
failing him on the present occasion. And in truth his 
circumstances, political as well as military, at home and 
abroad, were now such that he had probably no alterna- 
tive ; and with all Europe advancing against him, and a 
divided nation in his rear, his only chance of salvation 
was in a great stroke, which might pai'aljse the alliance 
by driving the English from its ranks. 
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7 

.... 

23,370,055 8 3i 

20,539,028 14 11 

.... 

6,492,804 14 10 

6,139,585 8 

9i 

Laud Jiiul Assessed Tuxes, 

7,611,03$ 4 Of 

7,609,016 10 

11 

Pust Oilkw 

2,349,519 0 10 

1,755,898 2 

1 

Vvmkm^ and | Is. in the poimd, 

. 20,280 19 1 

19,908 15 

2 

Salaries, \ Cd. 

. 11,776 6 6 

11,138 0 

3 

Jlat'kiicy Coaches, 

. 29,283 14 10 

24,721 9 

8 

Hawkers and Pedlars, 

. 21,591 10 '2 

18,516 9 

0 

Total peniiuiieiit and annual duties. 

^£51,014, 572 11 5| 

£45,188,368 4 

4i 


>SmaU Bmncim of the Hereditary Mevenue. 



Alienation FiiieSj 

£11,769 15 5 

£10,620 7 

5 

Post Fines; ' . . ■ ■ . 

6,380 4 6 

6,284 15 

2 

Seizures, ... * 

9,415 7 2 

9,445 7 

2 

Compositions and Profiers, 

626 15 4 

626 15 

4 

Crown Lands, 

145,146 13 8 

142,761 9 

2 
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nci rv Mmmi ms* 


War TaxcH, 

fivm 


>'ti| 


Custom??, 

£2,,54L-Ph| 

1 

4 

£2,2809;34 

IT 


Eseke, . . . ■■■. 


19 



18 

1-1 

Property Tax, 

15,277,499 

9 

4 

lLiC\24S 

18 


Amw-s of liieome Duty, ■■■ ■ 

Lottery, net profit, (oBO-tlurd for tlie ' 

• m 

lu 

1 

mi 

5* 


service of Ircl?ind,f *. ■■■ . .. 

IJflonies paid mi iiecoimfc of tim intc« , 

327,996 

U 

4 

m 

10 

6 

rest of Loans mked for the scrdee . 

tiflrclaiKl, . ..■■■ ^ . 

3,§S1JS3 

6 

2 

VMh7B3 

6 

2 

Onaccomitofbaknceduebylrdand.-' 
on joint expenditure of the ITnited 

Kingdom, 

5,107,938 

12 

3 

6,107,986 

12 

3 

On aceouat of the Commissionei's for 

f Jrenada Exchequer Bilk, 

25,000 

0 

0 

25,000 

0 

0 

On account of the interest, &c., of a 
loan gmntod to the Prince Regent 

of Portugal, 

28,585 

1 

6 

28,585 

1 

6 

Surplus Fees of Regulated Public 

Offices, . . . . 

98,750 

13 

2 

08,750 13 

2 

Imprest iMonics repaid, and other 

Monies paid to the public, 

107,836 

16 

10 

107,836 

16 

10 

Total War taxes, . . . 

36,007,455 

8 

4 

34,751,301 

15 

5 

Permanent do., , . . 

50,114,583 11 

6 

46,188,368 

3 

B 

Total, without Loans, . . 

86,722,038 19 

10 

79,939,669 

19 

9 

Loans paid into Exchequer, (including 

{unount raised for service of Ireland,) 

39,421,959 

2 

0 

39,421,950 

2 

Q 

(ii*and total. 

4126,143,998 

1 

10' 

ieil9,361,629 

1 

2 


— Annual JRe^kter for 1816, p. 420, 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1815* 


1. For interest of the National Debt, and charges of the 
Sinking-Fund, 

S. Interest on Exchequer Bills, . . 

3. Chdl List, Courts of Justice, Mint, Allowance to Eoyal 

Family, Salaries and Allowances, Bounties, 

4. Civil Government of Scotland, , . 

5. Other Payments in anticipation of the Exchequer 

Receipts — viz. Bounties for Fisheries, Manufac- 
tures, Corn, Pensions on the Hereditary Eevenuo, 
MEitia, and Deserters' Warrants, 

6. TheKavy, . . . ^ , 

7. Ordnance, . . . 

8. Army — ^viz : 

Ordinary Services, ♦ . £21,333,831 10 8 

Extraordinary Services, . . 1,843,992 16 10 


£41,015,527 10 
3,014,003 3 

1,555,408 6 
126,613 11 


^■.■:,v,364,117.'vl4^ 

16,371,870 7 


0 

8 

4 

9 


■:5' 


23,177,824 17 6 





AFrEHiirx. 


1161 


IfX'lao'L 

' illlWKl, 

1*5 o 

I 


a ^ 
B s 

a,24l,»lfi' 7 

14 S 
*2rM,5Pfl 6 4 
l4T,a33 111 Iti 
KHnCaift f} n 
1 


521/101 17 
76J52 14 


Fi'iiiiets C*iiil<)« of llenie, Itiilj, and 
MiiHjr imm'eix, nnilctr engagements with 

llu} iMke of Welllngtom - 1,724,001 S 

ML'icellaiieoiw, , . . 837^34 17 


10. Miscellaneous services. 


i‘lS, 3127280 I 
3,371,178 13 8 

. 111,045^240 3 9 


, , Tol&i, ■ . ; . , ■ . '■ .. ■ , 

Deduct gums, waieli, although inciuded in tliis account, 
fom no |mrt of tbe expenditure of Great Britain — 
m..:— ‘Loans, '^c. for Ireland, interest £1 per 'cent, and 
management on Poiiuguese Loan, Sinking Fund on 
loan to the East India Coinpanj’, <S:c., , . . 7,460,734 4 


8 


Total, , . . . 

jRef/isicr for ISIO, p, 420, 430. 


. £103,584,514 19 1 


TABLE, SHOWIXO THE STATE OF THE NATIONAL DEBT OF CHEAT BHTTAIN 

ON l^t FEBUrARY 1816. 

I. Funded Debt, 



Total Capitals. 

Annual Interest. 

Total of An- 
nual Expenses. 

Total debt of Gi*eat Britain, 

£724,092,611 

£25,091,785 

£37,203,412 

, . . Ireland, payable 




in Great Britain, 

Total Anioimt of loans to tbe 

103,032,750 

3,194,966 

4,893,715 

Emperor of Germany, pay- 
able in ditto, . 

7,502,638 

225,079 

495,675 

Total amount of loans to tbo 




Prince Begent of Portugal, 
payable in ditto, 

805,522 

26,865 

57,047 


£835,523,516 

£28,538,695 

£42,149,849 

In the hands of the Commis- 




sionci's for the reduction of 
debt, . • . . 

40,392,540 

1,211,776 

... 

Transferred to the Commis- 




sioners by purchasers of life 
annuities, pureuant to Act 48 
Geo, III. c. 142, 

3,09r,551 

92,926 


Total charge for debt, Biitish and 




■ Iiish, payable in Great Britain, 

£792,033,425' 

£27,283,993 

£42,149,849 



J 

I 


6!i: 




mSTuKY OP fil'BOfi 

IL ihhf. 


llarmckB,' ' ,., ".■■ 

Ordnance, 

KaT3^, ."' 

Cml list .advances, 


Total, 


^Siunmitrtj, 


Total fuinled debt, 
Total niiftmdcd debt, 


¥“ 

-Jr. 





A 


Ks.rbct|UC‘r bills providi;?! (or, . 

£19,772, 


unprovidcil fjr, 


£4!^ittSir 



3l]«i*cllaiieous services, , , * 



Warrant* for army JHirviee, 


JV 

Treasury bills, , , , . 



v;'-^ 



3,C1?4,S2I 


■■£48,T2S,S'5i^'. 


792,,§8'3,425, 

48 , 725 , 356 '. 


, ■ CIrand: total. of national debt, .at tbe close of tbe war, ■ . .X84I),758,7S1 

-Annual Ee^kterfor ike year 1816> p. 434, 435, 


PUBLIC FCXBEI) DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN ON li'f FEBRUARY 1816. 

An account of tbe progress made in tbe redemption of the Public 
of Great Britain at 1st February 1816 : 

■ 'R.efIeeine<!b.Y."Com-, " 
ranitak " «»ssion<^rs noil) L-t 
^ capitals. August 1786, to 1st 

Februar.v ISlC. 

Total stock created for sums 

borrowed, . * £1,000,986,626 .£273,418,402 

Transferred to tbe Commis- 
sioners on accountof land- 
tax redeemed, . * 25,156,056 

£975,831,470 

Ditto for Piircbase of life 
Annuities, per 48 Geo. Ill-, 3,097,551 

Bedeemed by tbe Commissioners, 27 3,41 8,402 

Debt of Great Britain, exclusive 
of Ireland, unredeemed at 1st 
February 1816, . . £699,315,517 

^^Anmal EeffUier for the year 4Zl, 


Funded Debt, 


Total sums paid 
. bv, Comaiia*'', 


£172,009,352 
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Koth B and Cj 623 and 626, 

A’OIV WfTB waicu SATOIKOS eKTEnEO FlJkXDK!!3 OX THE ISia or JfXE 1bl5. 



F0r« ©fetch RivWoa, 


Cf'ri-rt* Mi fiitWaoi, 

Iji&iisliy. Cai'slry. 

Artilfeniiieii, 

Guns. 

1 III'" cfErlosi. 





IndiriMCiii, , 

4,120 


160 

8 

2d ... 

4,100 


160 

8 

m 

1,000 


100 

B 

mi ... 

4,000 


160 

H 

Ifit dirtfioa of caralry. 

. ... 1,500 


120 

B 

Eeserve of artillery, 

' ... : . 


160 

8 

Forca of 1st corps : man 18,640, cannon 

46. 



2d Corps— Count llcille. 





5th dh'ision, 

5,000 


160 

8 

■ 6tii 

0,100 


160 

8 

nil ... 

5,000 


160 

8 

9th ... ' 

5,000 


160 

8 

2d division of cavalry. 

1,500 


120 

6 

Eewrye of artillery. 



170 

8 

Force of 2d corps : men 28,530, cannon 46. 



‘3d Corps— Count Vandamme, 





10th division, 

4,430 


160 

8 

lltk ... 

4,300 


160 

8 

Sth 

4,300 


160 

8 

3cl division of cavalry, 

1,500 


120 

6 

Reserve of artillery, 

. 


180 

8 

Force of 3d corps : men 1 5,290, cannon 38. 



4fcli Corps —Count Gemrd. 





12 til division, 

4,000 


160 

8 

13th ... 

4,000 


160 

8 

llth: ... '• . 

4,000 


160 

8 

Sth division of cavalry, 

1,500 


120 

6 

Reserve of artillery, 

. ■ 


160 

S 

Force of 4th corps : men 14,260, cannon 38. 



6th Cort^s— Count Lohau. 





1 0ih division, 

3,500 


170 

8 

20th ... 

3,500 


160 

8 

21sfc ... 

4,000 


160 

8 

Resen'O of artiiiery, 



280 

14 

Force of 6th corps: men 11,770, cannon 

38. 



Imperial Guanl 





Young Guard, 

3,800 


320 

16 

Chasseurs, 

4,250 


320 

16 

Grenadiers, 

4,420 


320 

16 

Light cavalry. 

2,120 


240 

12 

Cavalry of resen-e, 

2,010 


240 

12 

Artillery of reserve, 

.... ... 


480 

24 




, ^^nglmerSf PoiitoonB, Sappers, Bmers, &c., . 9,184 

Grand total, , . . . , — - 122,464 

— GouECUi’t), (famjmffm de 1815, p. ISO; TAUBOSCOtET, i?. 108; Fi:4»lio, iv* 
pp* S,'9; and .Napobeok, Book ix., -71. 


WEEL1NGT02«’S AKMY AT THE OPENlEa OF THE CAMPAIGH. 
Efcciive mid NoiirEfftctlve, 


British and King’s Gcnnan Legion, 

48,236 

Hanoverians, .... 

1(1,447 

Brunswickers, .... 

8,000 

Belgian and Kassau troops, 

28,387 

Total, .... 

90,070 

Under IVellington s orders, but who had not 
opening of the campaign, — 

urrlYcd at the 

Haiise troops. 

4,000 

Danes, . 

12,000 

. Grand" total,, , ■ .■■■,. ■, 

Flotho, iv* ilppewdir, 45. 

. 106,070 




m & m ^ 



